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TRIAL. 


June  10,  1867. 

The  conrt  was  opened  at  10  o'clock.  Present :  the  district  attorney,  E.  C. 
Canriogton,  esq.,  his  assistant,  N.  Wilson,  esq.,  and  associate  counsel,  Messrs. 
Edwards  Pierrepont  and  A.  G.  Riddle,  for  the  United  States,  and  the  prisoner 
aod  his  coansel,  Messrs.  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  B.  T.  Merrick,  and  Joseph  H. 
Bndlej,  junior. 

The  Court  said :  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  assigned  for  the  trial  of  John 
H.  Sarratt,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.     Are  you  ready  to  proceed  1 
Mr.  Bradley.  The  prisoner  is  ready,  sir,  and  has  been  from  the  first. 
The  Court.  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Garrington  1 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  government  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial.  Before  we 
proceed,  however,  sir,  to  empanel  a  jury,  we  desire  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
court,  which  motion  we  have  reduced  to  writing.  With  the  permission  of  the 
court  I  will  DOW  proceed  to  read  it  to  your  honor.     It  is  as  follows : 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  United  States  vs,  John 
H.  Surrait.     Indictment,  murder. 

And  now,  at  this  day,  to  wit,  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1867,  come  the 
United  States  and  the  said  John  H.  Surratt,  by  their  respective  attorneys ;  and 
the  jurors  of  the  jury  empanelled  and  summoned  also  come ;  and  hereupon  the 
said  United  States,  by  tneir  attorney,  challenge  the  array  of  the  said  panel, 
becaui^  be  saith  that  the  said  jurors  comprising  said  panel  were  not  drawn 
according  to  law,  and  that  the  names  from  which  said  jurors  were  drawn  were  not 
selected  according  to  law;  wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  said  panel 
may  be  qu^ished. 

The  District  Attorney.  This  motion,  if  your  honor  please,  is  sustained  by 
an  affidavit  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  your 
honor,  1  will  now  proceed  to  read.     We  think  that  it  will  be  found  unneces- 
sary, after  this  affidavit  has  been  read,  to  introduce  any  oral  testimony. 
The  affidavit  was  then  read  as  follows : 

District  of  Columbia,  County  of  Washington^  to  vnt: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  seventh  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1867,  before  the 
lubscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  in  the  District 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Samuel  Douglass,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says,  that  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  A.  D.  1867,  he 
vas  regi:<ter  of  Washington  city,  in  t^e  District  aforesaid ;  that  about  the  first 
of  February  in  said  year,  this  affiant  deposited  in  the  box  required  to  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  four 
hondred  names,  (each  name  being  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  each 
paper  being  carefully  rolled  and  tied,)  as  a  part  of  the  names  from  which  jurors 
were  to  be  selected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  16,  1862 ; 
that  at  the  same  time  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  deposited  forty  names,  and  the 
clerk  of  Georgetown  deposited  eighty  names  in  said  jury  box ;  that  the  names 
deposited  by  this  official  were  selected  by  him  partly  from  the  poll  lists  of 
Washington  city  and  partly  from  the  names  of  citizens  who  he  thought  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  jurymen ;  that  the  names  of  the  persons  so  selected  by  this 
affiant  as  register  were  not  communicated  by  him  to  the  clerk  of  Georgetown  or 
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the  clerk  of  the  levy  court,  nor  did  they  at  any  time  know  the  names  selected 
by  this  affiant,  nor  did  this  affiant  know  at  any  time  the  names  of  those  selected 
by  the  said  clerk  of  Georgetown,  nor  by  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court ;  that  the 
names  having  been  deposited  as  aforesaid,  the  box  was  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  said  clerk  sealed,  as  this 
affiant  believes,  in  the  presence  of  this  affiant ;  that  the  petit  jurors  for  the  March 
term  of  the  criminal  court,  1867,  were  selected  or  drawn  from  the  names  depos- 
ited in  said' box  on  said'^first  day  of  February,  and  were  drawn  by  the  clerk  of 
G^orget^>wn,'as  this  affiant  recollects  and  believes;  that  the  names  were  deposi- 
ted in  the  manner  hereinbefore  stated  and  in  no  other  way,  and  that,  if  it  appears 
that  any  of  the  names  fur  Washington  city,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  any  persop,  whether  this  affiant  or  his  clerk,  then  the  same  were 
deposited  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  this  affiant ;  and  further,  this 
aigiant  says  that  the  paper  or  papers  containing  the  names  of  those  whose  names 
were  written  on  said  four  hundred  pieces  of  paper  and  deposited  as  aforesaid,  he 
cannot  Diow  find,  although  he  has  made  diligent  search  for  the  same. 

•  SAMUEL  E.  DOUGLASS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  sevetith  day  of  June,  1867. 

CHAS.  WALTER,  J.  P. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Carrington,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  that  part  of 
the  affidavit  which  speaks  of  the  handwritmg  of  the  affiant  ? 

Mr<  Carrington  then  read  as  follows  : 

**  That  the  names  were  deposited  in  the  manner  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  in 
no  other  way,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  names  for  Washington  city,  de- 
posited as  aforesaid,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  any  person  other  than  this  affiant 
or  his  clerk,  then  the  same  were  deposited  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
this  affiant.*'. 

The  Court.  Are  there  any  of  those  names  which  are  not  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Douglass  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  I  should  proceed  at  once 
to  state  to  your  honor  the  points  upon  which  we  rely,  and  which  we  think  will 
satisfy  the  court  that  the  law  has  not  been  complied  with 

Mr.  PiBRRRPONT.  In  any  respect. 

The  District  Attornbv.  And  that  a  verdict  rendered  by  this  jury  would 
be  entirely  illegal.  Feeling  that  it  would  be  idle  to  proceed  to  trial  with  the 
present  panel,  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  present  this  point  to  the  court, 
and  with  your  honor's  permission,  will  lay  before  you  the  law  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  will  read  first,  sir,  those  sections  of  the  act  of  June  16,  1862,  (12  Statutes 
at  Large,  p.  428,)  which  we  reeard  as  necessary  to  elucidate  the  propositions 
which  we  propose  to  submit,  and  will  then  state,  more  clearly  than  I  have  done, 
the  objections  which  we  make.  The  act  is  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
selection  of  jurors  to  serve  in  the  several  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Carrington  then  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreserUatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  of 
Washington  city,  and  of  the  respective  clerks  of  the  city  of  Georgetown  and  the 
levy  court  of  Washington  county,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  one  month 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year  thereafter,  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white  male  citizens,  tax-payers, 
residing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  shall  judge  best  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  said  District,  in  which  lists  may  be  included, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  same,  the  names  of  such  qualified 
persons  as  were  on  the  list  of  the  previous  year,  but  did  not  serve  as  jurors,  and 
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the  lists  thos  made  by  the  register  and  clerks  aforesaid  shall  be  kept  bj  them, 
respectivelj,  and  be  delivered  over  to  their  successors  in  office. 

Sec.  2,  And  he  it  further  enactedt  That  the  officers  aforesaid  shall  select  from 
tbe  list  of  the  register  of  Washington  city,  the  names  of  four  hundred  peK«ons  ; 
firom  that  of  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  eighty  persons,  and  from  that  of  the  clerk 
of  tiie  levy  court,  forty  persons,  which  proportion,  after  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  population  in  the  respective  jurisdictions,  by  order  of  the  judges  of 
tiie  circuit  court  of  Washington  county. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Wasbing- 
ton  and  Georgetown,  all  judicial  officers,  salaried  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  conmiissioners  of  police,  and  those  connected  with  the  police 
or  fire  department,  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  ministers  of  the  gospel  stfiA 
priests  of  every  denomination,  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons,  keepers  of 
lospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  or  other  charitable  institutions  created'  by  6r 
under  the  laws  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  captains  and  mtisters  and 
other  persons  employed  on  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of  said  District,  and 
keepers  of  public  ferries,  shall  be  exempt  from  jury  duty,  and  their  names  shall 
not  be  placed  on  the  list  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  names  selected  from  said  lists 
shall  be  written  on  separate  and  similar  pieces  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  folded 
or  rolled  up  that  the  names  cannot  be  seen,  and  placed  in  a  box,  to  be  provided 
bj  the  register  and  clerks  aforesaid ;  which  box  shall  be  sealed,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  shaken,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Wash- 
ington county  for  safe  keeping. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  register  and  clerks,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  shall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement  of 
each  term  of  the  circuit  court,  or  of  the  criminal  court,  meet  at  the  City  Hall  in 
Washington  city,  and  then  and  there  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  publicly 
break  the  seal  of  said  box,  and  proceed  to  draw  therefrom  the  names  of  so  many 
persons  as  are  required  ;  and  if  the  jury  about  to  be  drawn  is  intended  for  service 
in  the  criminal  court,  the  twenty-three  persons  whose  names  shall  be  first  drawn 
shall  con.^titute  the  grand  jury ;  and  the  twenty-six  persons  whose  names  shall 
next  be  drawn  shall  constitute  the  petit  jury  for  that  term  ;  but  in  a  capital  case 
where  the  said  panel  shall  have  been  exhausted  by  reason  of  challenge  or  other- 
wise, the  court  before  whom  such  capital  case  is  pending  may,  in  its  discretion, 
order  additional  names  to  be  drawn ;  and  if  all  of  the  nam<;8  in  the  box  shall 
have  been  drawn  out  and  no  jury  found,  the  court  may  order  the  marshal  to 
summon  talesmen  until  a  jury  shall  be  found.  And  if  a  jury  be  required  for  the 
circuit  court,  the  twenty-six  persons  whose  names  shall  first  he  drawn  shall  con- 
stitute the  jury  for  that  term,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  dmwn  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  again  placed  in  such  box  for  the  period  of  two  years.  If  any  per- 
son whose  name  is  so  drawn  shall  have  died  or  removed  from  the  District,  or 
has  become  oiherwitte  disabled  from  serving  as  a  juror,  the  said  register  and 
clerks  shall  draw  from  the  box  another  name,  who  shall  serve  instead ;  and  after 
the  requisite  number  of  jurors  shall  have  been  so  drawn,  the  said  box  shall  be 
again  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  ch?rk  of  the  circuit  court  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  C.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  court 
for  which  a  jury  is  required,  to  notify  each  person  drawn,  by  serving  on  him  a 
notice  in  writhig  of  his  selection  as  a  juror  of  the  court  he  is  to  attend,  and  of  the 
day  and  hour  he  is  to  appear ;  which  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  juror  in  per- 
son, or  be  left  at  his  usual  place  of  residence,  a  copy  of  which  notice,  with  his 
certificate  stating  when  and  in  what  manner  the  original  was  served,  shall  be 
letnmed  by  the  said  marshal  to  the  court  before  the  commencement  of  the 
erm  for  which  the  said  jurors  were  drawn. 
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Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  either  of  the  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  out  the  lists  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  or  in  case 
either  of  them  shall  be  interested  in  any  action  or  proceeding  pending  in  the 
said  circuit  or  criminal  court,  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall  appoint  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  discharge  the  duty  instead ;  and  if  the  persons  selected 
as  jurors  do  not  attend,  the  court  may  order  the  marshal  to  summon  other  re- 
spectable tax- payers,  possessing  the  other  legal  qualifications,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. And  if  at  any  time  there  should  not  be,  bj  reason  of  challenge  or 
otherwise,  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  make  up  the  panel,  the  court  shall 
order  the  marshal  to  summon  as  many  talesmen  as  are  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sbc.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  names  on  the  lists  specified 
in  the  second  section  of  this  act  shall  be  selected,  as  near  as  may  be,  from 
among  the  citizens  of  the  several  wards  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  G-eorge- 
town,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the  county  of  Washington  outside  the  limits  of 
said  cities  formed  by  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  river  and  Rock  creek, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  residing  in  said  wards  and 
districts,  respectively. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  we  submit  the  following  propositions: 
First,'  That  the  jurors  constituting  this  panel  were  not  selected  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  to  which  your  honor's  attention  has  been  called. 
Second.  That  the  jurors  were  not  drawn  in  the  manner  required  by  this  act 
of  Congress. 

Third.  That  the  officers  have  failed  to  preserve  and  perpetuato,  as  required 
by  this  act,  the  list  which  they  are  required  by  the  act  to  prepare,  reduce  to 
writing,  and  safely  keep,  to  hand  over  to  their  successors  in  office;  and, 

Fourth.  That  the  box  has  not  been  sealed,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Is  that  in  the  affidavit,  that  the  box  was  not  sealed  / 
Mr.  PiBRBEPONT.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Bradley.  It  had  escaped  my  attention. 

The  DisrRrcT  Attorney.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  in  regard  to  the  first 
proposition,  you  will  find  that  the  law  requires  that  the  jurors  who  are  to  serve, 
either  in  the  circuit  or  criminal  court,  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
selected  by  the  three  officei*8,  constituting  a  board  for  this  purpose  Congress 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  selection  of  jurors  to  any  one  officer,  or  any 
one  person,  but  in  so  many  words,  it  charges  the  duty  of  selecting  the  jurors  upon 
the  three  officers  named— the  register  of  the  ciiy  of  Washington,  the  clerk  of 
Georgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  of  the  county  of  Washington. 

Your  honor  understands  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done.  The  register  of  the 
city  of  Washington  makes  out  a  list  of  four  hundred  persons,  whom  he,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  shall  think  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jnroi*s.  The 
clerk  of  Georgetown  makes  out  a  list  of  eighty;  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court 
makes  out  a  list  of  forty ;  and  from  these  three  lists,  thus  prepared  by  these 
officers,  by  their  joint  action,  the  jurors  are  selected.  Then,  if  your  honor  please, 
that  being  the  case,  let  us  see  if  this  requirement  of  the  law  has  been  complied 
with. 

Your  honor  will  observe  from  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Douglass,  (and  surely,  sir, 
there  is  no  more  faithful  and  intelligent  officer  than  he  is,  but  he  may  have  mis- 
apprehended this  law,)  that  he  selected  four  hundred  names,  wrote  them  down 
upon  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  deposited  them  in  the  box  without  communi- 
cating with  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court,  or  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  with  whom 
the  law  requires  him  to  co-operate  in  making  the  selection  of  jurors.  In  other 
words,  according  to  the  affidavit  which  has  been  read  here,  he  selected  the 
names  of  four  hundred  persons  to  serve  as  jurors,  in  which  selection  neither  the 
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clerk  of  the  levy  court,  nor  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  had  any  voice.  It  is 
the  act,  then,  of  one  man,  whereas  the  law  requires,  if  your  honor  please,  and 
very  properly,  as  we  conceive,  that  it  should  be  the  act  of  three  men.  You  will 
see,  sir,  mm  the  language  of  the  act,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  national 
legislature  that  it  should  be  the  joint  action  of  the  three  officers  charged  with  the 
important  duty  of  selecting  persons,  who  should  represent  the  community,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  jurors.  They  were  unwilling  to  intrust  this  import- 
ant duty  exclusively  to  the  discretion  of  a  single  officer.  Not  only  has  this  dis- 
cretion been,  in  violation  of  law,  exercised  by  one,  but,  sir,  according  to  this 
affidavit,  it  further  appears  that  a  similar  mistake  was  committed  by  the  other  two 
officers.  Mr.  Laird,  the  clerk  of  Greorgetown,  selects  eighty  persons;  Mr. 
Oallan,  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court,  selects  forty;  and  thus  the  case  is  pres- 
ented to  your  honor  of  four  hundred  jurors  selected  by  one  man,  eighty  jurors 
selected  by  another  man,  and  forty  jurors  selected  by  a  third  man,  when  the  law 
distinctly  requires  that  it  should  be  the  joint  action  of  all. 

Then,  if  your  honor  please,  if  this  affidavit  is  worthy  of  your  confidence,  this 
is  a  fata]  objection  to  the  present  panel. 

But,  again,  sir,  the  section  to  which  I  called  your  attention  specifies  distinctly 
the  mode  in  which  these  jurors  shall  be  drawn.  Congress  has  thought  proper 
that  jurors  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  and  most  solemn  duty  of  an 
American  citizen,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  should  be  selected  by  one  board,  and  drawn  by  another  officer.  But 
how  is  it  in  this  case?  One  of  the  men  who  selected  a  portion  of  the  jurors, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglass,  assumes  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
is  devolved  by  law  upon  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  He  selects,  and  then 
draws.  The  law  says  the  three  officers,  to  whom  your  attention  has  been  called, 
shall  select,  and  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  draw.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  I  should  detain  your  honor  further  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  clear  and  con- 
diuive. 

Again,  sir,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.  Congress  has  very  wisely 
provided  for  all  the  details.  It  may  appear  to  your  honor  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
Qnimportant,  but  upon  a  moment's  reflection  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Con- 
grws  having  prescribed  how  these  jurors  shall  be  selected ;  how  these  names 
Rhall  be  deposited,  it  also  designates  the  officer  by  whom  the  jurors  are  to  be 
drawn,  and  when  and  where  such  drawing  is  to  take  place.  We  submit,  there- 
fore, that  this  important  requirement  of  the  law  has  not  been  complied  with  by 
the  officers  charged  with  the  peiformance  of  the  duty.  These  three  points  we 
think  are  fatal  objections  to  proceeding  with  the  present  panel. 

Again,  if  your  honor  pleases,  Congress  has  thought  it  proper  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  action  of  these  officers  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  and 
▼ery  wisely.  The  officers  charged  with  this  important  duty,  and  invested,  as 
yonr  honor  will  observe  here  by  the  language  of  the  act,  with  a  discretion, 
shall  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  testimony,  or  rather  the  lists  of  the  names 
from  which  they  made  their  selection  ;  and  why  1 
Mr.  PiRRREPuNT.  No  list  was  ever  made. 

The  District  Attorney.  Exactly,  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  law 
requires,  not  only  that  they  should  make  a  list,  but  that  they  should  preserve 
Md  perpetuat4'  it,  handing  such  list  over  to  their  puccessors,  when  they  shall 
retire  from  office.  If  through  misapprehension,  or  mistake,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  these  officers  fail  to  properly  discharge  this  important  duty,  the  court 
having  a  supervisory  power  over  their  action  may  correct  it,  if  it  be  capable 
of  correction,  but  if  they  fail  to  reduce  these  names  to  writing — if  they  fail  to 
P^tnate  them,  and  therefore  cannot  now,  when  called  upon,  submit  them  to 
the  inspection  of  your  honor,  how  can  this  court,  charged  by  the  law  of  the  land 
'nth  a  supervisory  power  over  the  discretion  intrusted  to  these  officers,  discharge 
its  duty  ?     These  lists,  according  to  the  affidavit,  were  never  made — at  least  there 
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M  DO  certahatv  of  their  having  been  made.     Ther  cannot  be  prodaeed  at  all 
eTffct*. 

ThiB  failure  of  datj.  then,  on  the  part  of  these  offieer*.  is  fatal,  because  the 
teftimoDv,  or  rather  the  first  preliminaiy  et^ep  required  hv  the  act  of  CoDgreas 
to  be  taken,  has  not  been  taken  ;  and  second,  becaose  yoor  honor  cannot  be  ad- 
Tised  6om  these  list*,  of  the  selections  which  weye  reallj  made.  Therefore,  if 
m  paint  of  fact,  there  has  been  either  throngh  hmd  or  partiality,  which  we  do 
not  charge  in  this  case,  ur  misappreheiisioD  of  the  law,  sncn  develicdon  of  do^ 
as  we  hav^  stated,  it  will  be  impossible  for  jour  honor  to  dvcharge  that  saper- 
risoiy  dntj.  which  is  dearly  incnmbent  npon  ereiy  oonn  in  Vie  administration 
of  justice. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neeeasary  that  I  shonli  detain  yoor  honor  farther. 
We  think  these  objections  are  £iia]«  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  in  this 
connection  thai  the  object  of  tius  motion  is  not  delay.  We  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious f^r  a  triaL  and  miy  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  here  that  nerer  at  any  stage 
of  this  case,  hare  I  been  disposed  to  delay  it  any  longer  than  we  thooght  neces- 
sary f«ir  the  pixtmoTion  of  the  eanse  of  justice  and  of  truth.  I  repeat  we  are 
ready  n  iw.  bu:  we  want  a  jury  summoned  according  to  law,  so  that  no  objeetioa 
can  be  made  hereafter,  either  by  the  goTenmient  or  the  accused,  whateTer  may  be 
the  event  of  this  mo«t  important  and  solemn  triaL  To  show  yoor  honor  that  there 
need  be  no  delay.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  tiie  5th  section  of  the  act,  which 
gives  the  court  plenary  pow;?rs  to  proceed  at  once,  if  there  has  been  such  in- 
f<MmaliTy  in  the  selection  of  the  juror?  by  the  officers  char^i  with  that  duty; 
or  if  fnnn  any  caher  cause  it  is  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  panel  so  se- 
lected, the  conn  may  order  the  mai^hal  to  summon  talesmen  at  once.  I  will 
read. 

Mr.  Canrngton  then  read  the  dth  section  as  follows: 

bBC.  o.  Jm^  be  iffwrtk^  enacted^  That  the  said  register  and  clerks,  and  the 
derk  of  the  circuit  c>>urT.  shall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement  of 
each  term  \i  the  circuit  or  of  the  criminal  court,  meet  ax  the  City  Hall,  in 
Washington  chy.and  then  and  there  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  publicly 
break  the  seal  of  said  bi>x  and  proceed  to  draw  therefrom  the  names  of  so  many 
persons  as  are  required :  aod  if  the  juiy  about  to  be  drawn  i«  intended  for 
service  in  the  criminal  court,  the  twenty>thiee  persons  whose  names  shall  be 
first  drawn  shall  consiimte  the  grand  jury :  and  the  twenty-six  persons  whose 
names  shall  next  he  drawn  shall  constitute  the  petit  jury  for  that  term :  but  in 
a  capital  case  mhere  the  said  panel  shall  have  l^een  exhausted  by  reason  of  chal- 
lenge or  otherwise,  toe  court  before  whom  such  ca;.iital  case  is  pending  may,  in 
its  discretion,  order  Hdditi>aal  names  to  be  drawn :  and  if  all  of  the  names  in 
the  box  shall  have  been  drawn  oat  and  no  jury  found  the  court  m&y  order  the 
mmhal  to  summon  talesmen  until  a  jury  shall  be  found.  And  if  a  jury  be 
required  f^r  the  circuit  court,  xht'  twenty >six  per^.ms  wb«>se  namtss  shall  first  be 
drawn  shall  constitute  the  jury  for  that  term,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
drawn  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  again  placed  in  such  box  f«ir  the  period  of  two 
years.  If  any  person  whose  name  is  so  drawn  shall  have  died  or  removed  from 
the  District,  or  has  liecome  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  as  a  juror,  the  said 
register  and  clerks  shall  draw  from  the  box  another  name,  who  shall  serve 
inst«-ad  :  and  after  the  requisite  number  of  jurors  shall  iave  been  so  drawn  the 
said  box  shall  be  again  scsiled  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  cireoit  court  as 
aforesaid. 

That  is  what  we  now  ask  your  honor  to  do.  I  have  authorities  showing  that 
the  whole  matter 

The  Court.  That  relates  to  the  entire  panel  ? 

Mr.  PiESREPOXT.  Yes.  sir. 

Itr.  BajiDLKV.  Before  we  proceed  at  all  to  the  discussion  of  the  qneetioos 
laised  npon  this  motion  and  affidavit.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  coait  that,  at 
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Mr,  DoQglasB  is  at  quite  a  convenient  distance  from  here,  he  be  sent  for  and 
examined  by  the  court,  in  order  tha.t  we  may  see  what  the  facts  really  are.  I 
am  not  apprised,  up  to  this  moment,  that  they  have  departed  from  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  drawing  juries  observed  from  the  year  1862  up  to  this  time.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  pursued  the  same  course  all  the  way  through. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  havejt^he  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness. 
I  see  the  affidavit  is  iu  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  assistant  district 
attorney,  and  I  should.  like  to  have  Mr.  Bouglass  brought  in  and  examined  as 
to  particulars.  I  think  it  is  best  to  first  ascertain  the  facts  before  we  attempt 
to  apply  the  law  to  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  We  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  objection  to  that,  if 
jour  honor  sees  fit.     I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  request.  • 

The  Court.  Do  I  understand  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  agree  to  an 
oral  examination  ? 

Mr.  Pi KRRBPONT.  I  know  nothing  as  to  what  the  custom  here  is,  your  honor. 
Whatever  is  right  and  fair  in  the  matter,  of  course,  we  want  done.  If  such 
is  the  custom,  we  assent  to  it ;  if  such  is  not  the  custom,  we  do  uot.  Where  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  practicing  it  is  the  custom  to  bring  on  the  affidavit  before  the 
eonrt  where  a  motion  is  made. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  speak  as  regards  the  custom  here,  except  for  the  four 
years  past     In  that  time  there  has  been  no  custom  at  all,  for  the  simple  rea:)on^ 
that  no  case  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  court.     I  understand^ 
from  Mr.  Middleton,  who  has  been  deputy  clerk  of  the  court  for  a  number  of" 
years,  that  no  case  has  ever  occurred  under  his  observation.     I  presume,  kow-- 
ever,  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  a  motion  to  change  the  venue. 
In  that  case  the  motion  is  granted  Upon  affidavit ;  oral  explanations  are  not  cus- 
tomary.   1  have  never  myself,  in  my  practice  anywhere,  seen  a  case  of  the  sort. . 
It  is  right,  in  a  case  of  this  character,  that  everything  which  forms  the  basis  of  at 
decuiion  by  the  court  should  appear  upon  the  record.     For  that  reason,  I  pre- 
SQine,  the  law  requires  that  motions  of  this  kind  should  be  grounded'  upon, 
written  testimony. 

Mr.  Bradlrv.  I  will  simply  state,  in  reply  to  the  suggestions  throwu  out  by 
your  honor,  that  the  reporter  is  here  to  take  down  the  affidavit  of  the  party. 
The  examination  and  cross-examination  so  taken  down,  being  written  out  in 
regular  order  among  the  other  proceedings,  will  thus  appear  as  an  affidavit 
on  record,  duly  signed  by  the  party,  if  deemed  necessary.  I  am. not  aware  of 
•nycase  in  my  experience  of  this  kind.  We  raised  the  question  once,  many 
years  ago,  but  it  was  disposed  of  without  any  examination  into  the  facts.* 
That  was  a  challenge  of  the  array  by  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  and  the  case  went  on.  We  desire,  however,  to  have  spread  upon 
the  record  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  what  construction  this  law  has  received, 
And  how  it  has  been  interpreted  and  carried  out  since  its  pas8a<i;e  to  this  day. 
I  think  we  can  prove  very  clearly  that  in  this  instance  these  officers  have  fol- 
Wed  the  uniform  practice  since  the  pafsage  of  the  act,  in  June,  1862.  How 
fc^that  may  tend  towards  the  proper  construction  of  the  law  is  another  ques- 
tion, to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  ascertain  what  the  facts  are.  What  we 
propose  is,  to  have  put  upon  the  record  a  history  of  the  action. under  this  law. 
Mr.  PiBRRKPONT.  I  suppose,  sir,  if  your  honor  please  if  that  is  the  case — 
*^  perhaps  it  is  proper,  as  the  learoQ^  counsel  suggeslSr  that  it  should  be 
placed  upon  the  record  for  future  guidance — that  it  is-  necessary  it  should  be 
h  affidavit,  to  be  regularly  filed.  The  district  attorney  and  myself,  upon  con- 
s^tation  think,  accepting  the  theory  of  the  learned  vcouusel/ that  the  facts,  with 
the  decision,  should  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  record ; .  that  iL  should  be  by 
^davit,  and  we  feel  impelled,  therefore,  to  ask  the  court  that  such  a  course  be 
porsned. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  And  in  tbat  view  I  desire  that  the  affidavit  may  be  made  in 
open  coart,  in  the  presence  of  the  counsel  and  the  prisoner,  taken  down  by  the 
reporter,  and  afterwards  read  over  to  the  witness  and  signed  by  him.  That 
can  be  done  very  rapidly,  and  I  hope,  as  it  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  your  honor,  that  such  a  course  will  be  pursued. 

The  District  Attornby.  Will  your  honor«please  defer  your  ruling  for  a 
moment  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  my  associate  ? 

After  a  brief  conference,  Mr.  Pierrepont  said :  If  your  honor  please,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  be,  as  coudsel  suggests,  taken  down  here  in  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  counsel,  and  made  to  become  a  formal  affidavit,  to  be  placed  on 
the  files  of  the  court,  we  consent. 

Mr.  Samubl'E.  Douglass  was  then  sworn  by  the  clerk,  when  the  affidavit, 
which  had  been  read  to  the  court,  was  handed  to  the  witness,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  read  it,  and  state  if  it  was  correct  in  all  particulars. 

Witness  did  as  requested,  and  then  stated  that  it  was  correct. 

He  was  then  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  how  long  have  you  been  a  register  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington? 

A.  Since  the  1st  of  July,  1861. 

Q.  You  were  theu  rcgit«ter  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  of  1862,  pro- 
viding for  the  selection  and  drawing  of  jurors  ? 

.A.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q.  State  whether,  in  the  drawing  of  this  last  pand  of  jurors,  you  pursued  any 
new  practice,  or  whether  you  observed  the  did  one? 

A.  The  old  practice.  The  same,  of  course,  that  I  had  always  pursued  in 
selecting  jurors,  viz.,  placing  their  names  on  slips  of  paper,  and  then  putting 
those  slips  in  the  box. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  register 
of  the  city,  the  clerk  of  Greorgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  did  or 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  the  judge  of  the  old  circuit  court  as  to  the  mode  of 
discharging  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  Piberbpont.  Please  wait  one  moment.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is 
a  proper  one.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  design  simply  to  make 
the  objection,  and  allow  the  court  to  decide  upon  it,  without  argument. 

The  Court.  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  any  relevancy  to  the  matter. 

Mr.BfiAULBY.  It  may  be  relevant  to  this  extent,  your  honor,  that  if  the  court 
then*  having  jurisdiction,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  gave  construc- 
tion to  it,  and  these  officers  acted  in  pursuance  of  that  construction,  and  have 
since  that  time  followed  the  same,  and  have  done  iu  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
as  the  court  advised  them  to  do,  it  might  have  some  effect,  perhaps. 

Mr.  PiERRRPONT.  The  records  of  the  court  must  determine  its  decisions,  and 
not  the  actions  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bradi^by.  That  is  all  very  true.  The  records  of  the  court  must  show 
in  the  cases  between  parties;  but  not  with  regard  to  a  matter  outside  of  the  court, 
of  the  records  of  the  court,  and  not  in  g^  judicial  proceeding. 

The  Court.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bradley,  you  are  directing  your  inquiry  to  some 
extra-judicial  opinion  which  was  given  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  old 
circuit  court. 

Mr.  Bradlly.  That  is  it,  sir.  All  three  of  them  were  sitting  in  court.  There 
was  no  case  before  them,  however,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  opinion  was 
exti-a-judicial  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Of  coarse  that  would  have  no  binding  effect. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  would  have  any  hindine  effect.  I 
simply  want  to  get  at  the  opinion  upon  which  those  gentlemen  acted,  and  which 
was  given  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  I  would  state  further,  sir,  that, 
eren  had  this  opinion  heen  announced  from  the  hench,  it,  of  course,  would  not 

control  your  honor's  decision  on  the  same  question ;  hut 

Mr.  PiBBRBPONT.  It  coul^not  he  evidence  then  in  any  shape. 
The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  hearing. 
Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  not  press  it,  then,  your  honor. 
The  examination  of  the  witness  was  then  resumed  hy  Mr.  Bradley : 
Q.  I  understand  yoa  to  say,  Mr.  Douglass,  that  in  drawing  the  jurors  for  the 
present  term  of  the  court,  you  made  out  your  list  of  four  hundred  tax-payers  of 
the  dty  of  Washington  t 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  all  tax-payers. 
Q.  Were  you  not  limiting  the  list  to  tax-payers  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

The  District  Attorney.  The  act  says  that  should  he  done. 
Witness.  I  did  not  look  into  the  books  iu  the  collector's  office  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  all  tax-payers  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  putting  any  one  on  the  list  who  was  not  a 
tax-payer  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  From  that  list  of  persons,  thus  made  out,  you  afterwards  wrote  on  little 
slips  of  paper  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  each  name,  rolled  them  up,  and, 
without  consultation  with  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  or  the  clerk  of  the  levy 
court,  deposited  them  in  the  box  ? 

A.  We  each  deposited  our  quota  in  the  box — Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Laird,  and  my- 
self. 
Q.  But  neither  of  them  saw  your  list? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  theirs  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  Mr.  Laird  brought  in  a  list  of  eighty,  and  Mr. 
Callan  forty? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  what  the  law  requires. 
Q.  They  were  already  rolled  up  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  of  you  deposited  the  number  required  by  law ;  you  400,  the 
other  80,  and  the  other  40  ? 
A.*  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  t  the  same  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  each  other  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  mode  of  executing  that  law  since  the  time  of  its 
passage! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  you  didn't  see  the  names  of  those  that  the  clerk  of  George- 
town deposited  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  rolled  up,  and  a  piece  of  string  tied  round  them. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  the  names  of  those  that  the  other  clerk  deposited  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  see  the  names  you  deposited  1 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  those  that  they  deposited  the  names  of  tax-payers  J 
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A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  those  that  you  deposited  the  names  of  tax-pay ers  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain.  There  may  have  been  some  that  were  not  tax-payers. 

Mr.  Mbrrick..  I  desire  to  interpose  an  objection  here.  The  counsel  asks 
Mr.  Douglass  whether  he  saw  the  list  that  was  presented  by  the  oflScer  of  the 
corporation  of  Georgetown,  and  whether  that  officer  saw  the  list  that  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Douglass.  It  is  to  that  inquiry  that  I  desire  to  make  an  objec- 
tion ;  and  suggest  to  your  honor  its  inadmissibility  upon  this  ground  :  Mr* 
Douglass  testified  that  these  three  officers  were  present,  and  together  engaged 
in  discharging  the  duty  which  the  counsel  upon  the  other  side  maintain  devolved 
upon  the  three  jointly. 

I  understand  their  position  to  be  this  :  That  the  act  vested  a  sort  of  judicial 
or  discretionary  power  in  the  three,  which  one  could  not  exercise  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  two ;  and  that  as  the  power  was  exercised  by  one 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  other  two,  it  was  improperly  exercised,  and 
therefore  vitiates  the  act  done. 

Now,  the  register  of  the  city  of  Washington  testifies  upon  the  stand  that 
when  this  duty  was  discharged,  it  was  discharged  by  the  three ;  that  the  three 
were  together,  and  together  deposited  certain  names  in  the  box,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  law,  they  were  to  be  deposited,  and  from  which  Aey  were  to  be 
drawn.  Now,  I  submit  to  your  honor,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  counsel 
to  go  behind,  and  ascertain  from  one  of  the  parties  how  far  they  exercised  judg- 
ment or  discretion.  They  were  present,  acting  together ;  and  the  act  being 
done  in  the  presence  of  all,  is,  according  to  law,  as  a  presumption  of  law,  the 
act  of  all  under  the  statute ;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  counsel  to  go  be- 
hind the  doing  of  the  act  thus  done  conjointly  by  the  three  combined,  and 
ascertain  what  part  of  the  judgment  of  each  entered  into  the  execution  of  the 
act.  It  is  enough  that  they  were  present  at  the  doing  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
act  was  done. 

Mr.  PiERREPO.XT.  My  learned  friend  seems  to  be  arguing  anew  the  general 
proposition.  If  he  confines  his  argument  to  the  question  that  I  put  to  the  wit- 
ness, that  is  one  thing.  I  do  not  intend  at  this  stage,  until  the  evidence  is  be- 
fore your  honor,  to  argue  the  general  proposition ;  and  do  not  propose  to 
answer  him  upon  that  question.  I  have  not  finished  the  re- examination  of  the 
witness,  but  was  interrupted,  as  I  understood,  by  the  learned  counsel  objecting 
to  the  Hue  of  examination  being  pursued.  My  question  was  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  jurors  names  were  put  in  the  box,  and  which  he  has  answered.  Now, 
I  understand,  he  substantially  moves  to  strike  out 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  If  the  counsel  will  allow  me  a  single  moment.  I  did  not  in- 
terpose the  objection  at  an  earlier  moment  for  the  reason  that  my  associate  was 
engaged,  and  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  consulting  with  him. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  am  not  objecting  on  the  ground  that  the  gentleman's 
motion  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  Merrick.  1  am  objecting  to  the  testimony,  and  not  arguing  the  general 
proposition. 

Mr.  PiE3REP0\T.  My  learned  friend,  run  somewhat,  I  thought,  perhaps  in- 
advertently, into  the  general  proposition. 

The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  these  jurors  is  surely  a  proper 
question.  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  debate,  and  I  do  not  think  your  honor  will 
require  it  to  be  debated. 

The  Court.  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  the  question  which  you  put.  The 
question  which  is  addressed  to  the  court  is  as  to  whether  these  parties  upon 
whom  the  law  devolved  this  duty  of  selecting  the  520  names  that  are  to  go  into 
the  general  jury  box  acted  together,  or  acted  in  their  individual  and  separate 
capacity.    The  question  is  one  which  you  are  seeking  to  inquure  into,  and  one 
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which  the  court  is  to  pass  upon  in  order  to  ascertaia  whether  the  jaiy  has  been 
duly  selected  or  not,  and  any  questions  which  are  directed  to  that  point  must 
be  considered  as  relevant  and  admissible. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  will  then  proceed  with  one  or  two  other  questions  : 

Q.  You  have  just  read  over  your  affidavit  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  court  as  to  its  being  true  ? 

A.  It  is  true. 

Re-examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  It  is  said  in  that  affidavit  that  you  have  searched  for  the  list  made  out  by 
you.  State  to*  the  court  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  you  did  make  oat  a  list  and 
pat  it  away  for  preservation. 

A.  I  think  I  did.  I  divided  the  wards  up  on  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  divid- 
ing the  city  as  near  as  I  possibly  could  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men.  I 
then  took  the  names  and  put  them  on  separate  slips  of  paper  and  rolled  them  up. 

Q.  You  are  distinct  you  did  make  out  such  a  list,  and  have  searched  for  it, 
bat  cannot  find  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  t  am.    I  might  be  able  to  find  it  in  the  course  of  time. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  You  say  '*  paper  or  papers,"  in  this  affidavit ;  you  made  memoranda,  did 
yoal 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  they  were,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  the  first  ward 
on  one  paper,  and  the  second  warA  on  the  other,  and  so  on. 

Q.  These  separate  pieces  of  paper,  then,  you  did  not  show  to  these  other  gen- 
tlemen! 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  names  were  all  rolled  up. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  your  habit  to  preserve  these  papers  ? 

A.  We  have  laid  them  aside  in  the  office,  some  of  them ;  we  have  generally 
done  so. 

Q.  Some  of  them,  you  say  1 

A.  All  of  them ;  we  have  generally  made  them  out,  and  laid  them  aside. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done  with  this  last  list? 

A.  We  laid  it  aside  somewhere  among  a  lot  of  old  papers. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  this  motion  has  taken  us  entirely 
by  surprise.  We  relied  upon  the  uniform  practice  in  the  execution  of  this  law 
from  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  therefore  have  had  no  reason  or  disposition  to 
look  into  the  mode  in  which  the  jury  has  been  selected  in  this  particular  case — 
moieespecially  as  more  than  one  person  has  been  on  trial  for  his  life  during  this 
term  of  the  court,  and  before  this  very  jury.  I  do  not  know  as  there  were  any 
convictions  in  capital  cases,  but  there  were  certainly  capital  trials. 

The  District  Attorney.  Only  one — Cleaver. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  district  attorney  says  ouly  one ;  one  is  enough  at  any 
»te.  I  repeat  that  this  motion  takes  us  entirely  by  surprise.  We  came  pre- 
pred  to  try  the  case.  And  with  regard  to  the  motion  before  us,  a  grave  question 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it:  whether  or  not,  if  your  honor  should  be  of  opinion  with 
4e  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  the  jurors  have  not  been  properly  summoned, 
*e  can  go  to  trial  unless  the  objection  comes  from  the  defendant,  he  having 
A  Ml  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  and  whether  a  verdict  against  him,  under  such 
ciitnmstances,  would  not  be  just  as  conclusive  as  if  the  jury  had  been  regularly 
^Ptnnelled.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  current  of  decisions  is  the  other  way, 
>na  that  where  life  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  waver  on  the  part  of  the  accused. 
There  are,  however,  decisions,  and  very  well-reasoned  ones,  supporting  the  right 
<^the  court  to  proceed  to  try,  convict,  and  execute,  where  the  prisoner,  knowing 
^  the  facts,  makes  no  objection.    It  is  with  this  view  that  I  ask  your  honor  to 
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indulge  us  for  time  to  look  into  these  two  questions :  First,  the  construction  of 
the  law ;  and,  second,  as  to  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  in  the  event  of 
your  ruling  the  question  of  law  against  us,  and  in  favor  of  the  United  States ; 
that  is,  whether  it  is  a  thing  possible  for  the  accused  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
jury  empannelled,  and  which  has  served  during  this  term. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  any  indulgence  that  the  counsel  shall 
ask,  that  your  honor  thinks  reasonable,  we  are,  of  course,  disposed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  in  the  least.  I  have  no  doubt  this  motion  has  taken  them  by  surprise, 
and  I  see  by  the  remarks  which  the  counsel  (Mr.  Bradley)  has  already  made, 
that  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  I  think,  therefore,  is 
entirely  apprised  of  the  fact  that  if  this  jury  has  been  illegally  empanelled,  that 
if  he  should  stipulate,  if  all  his  associates  should  stipulate,  and  the  prisoner 
should  stipulate  to  abide  by  the  verdict,  the  verdict  would,  notwithstanding,  be 
utterly  worthless.  You  cannot,  for  grave  reasons  of  public  policy,  permit  any  ille- 
gal conviction  for  the  taking  of  the  life  of  one  of  our  citizens  to  stand  a  moment 
if  the  verdict  has  not  been  rendered  strictly  in  accordance  with  law,  and  no  stipu- 
lation of  counsel  or  prisoner  can  relieve  it.  I  believe  if  anything  is  settled  lately, 
that  is  well  settled.  My  learned  friend  suggests  that  he  has  seen  some  cases  in 
which  there  were  some  decisions  looking  the  other  way ;  1  do  not  know  what  he 
alludes  to.  ^ 

Mr.  Bkadlbv.  I  beg  my  learned  friend  to  understand  that  1  do  not  know  the 
fact  that  such  a  conviction  is  void  in  law ;  if  I  did,  I  certainly  would  not  stand 
up  here  and  controvert  it.  What  the  legal  conclusion  may  be,  is  the  very  thing 
I  ask  time  to  look  into. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Certainly;  I  did  not  say  that  the  learned  counsel  "knows"  it. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  You  did  say  so. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  From  the  remarks  that  the  learned  gentleman  did  make,  I 
inferred  that  he  knew  it.  In  my  view  of  it — and  I  certainly  am  in  some  mea- 
sure responsible  for  the  advice  I  may  give  here  to  the  government — I  should 
not  hesitate  in  saying  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  that  a  verdict  of  a  jury 
thus  illegally  empannelled  would  be  altogether  worthless,  and  that  i}0  man  could 
be  executed  upon  it,  or  suffer  any  punishment. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  those  who 
have  been  already  executed. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  has  been  done. 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  my  friend  (Mr.  Bradley) 
needn't  trouble  himself  about  that. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  only  say  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  you  have  hung  a  dozen  men  under  it. 

The  District  Attorney.  Oh,  no,  not  quite  so  many  as  that.  And  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  good.  I  don't  want  to  hang  any  more 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  please,  the  construction  of  this  law  is  a  very 
nice  question,  and  although  our  friends  on  the  other  side  are  entirely  confident 
about  it,  I  will  simply  say  that  what  has  fallen  from  them  thus  far,  has  not 
satisfied  our  minds,  and  we  therefore  ask  until  to-moiTow  morning  to  look  into 
that  question.  It,  sir,  presents  a  very  grave  question,  whether  or  not  for  the 
last  five  years,  every  man  who  has  been  hung  has  been  hung  illegally. 

The  District  Attorney.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  we  are  willing  to 
grant  any  indulgence  which  the  counsel  may  ask,  and  which  the  court  thinks 
proper. 

The  Court.  We  will  give  you,  then,  Mr.  Bradley,  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon  the  court  adjourned. 
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June  11,  1867. 

The  court  met  at  1 0  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  Bradley.  When  the  motion  waa  sabmitted  yesterday,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  to  quash  the  array  of  the  panel  in  this  case,  we  were  taken  by 
surprise,  as  we  well  might  have  been,  under  the  circumstances.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  no  such  motion  was  ever  made  in  this  court.  The  particular  form  of 
the  motion  did  not  attract  my  attention  at  the  time,  but  upon  looking  at  it  since, 
I  find  that  it  is  not  only  novel,  but  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  it  either  in 
English  or  American  practice.  In  order  to  present  to  the  court  a  case  on  which 
the  court  can  decide  whether  the  jury  has  been  properly  summoned,  returned,  or 
impanelled,  the  motion  must  state  facts  and  not  conclusions  of  law.  I  will 
read  it  to  your  honor,  and  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  brethren  on  the 
other  side,  to  a  fatal  defect  in  the  form  of  the  motion,  in  order  that  they  may  so 
remedy  it  as  to  place  the  question  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  reviewed  here- 
after, if  it  should  become  necessary.     The  motion  is  in  these  words  : 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  United  States  vs» 
John  H.  Surratt.     Indictment,  murder. 

"And  now,  at  this  day,  to  wit,  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1867,  came  the  United 
States  and  the  said  John  H.  Surratt,  by  their  respective  attorneys,  and  the 
jurors  of  the  jury  empanelled  and  summoned  also  come,  and  thereupon  the  said 
United  States,  by  their  attorneys,  challenged  the  array  \)f  the  said  panel,  be- 
cause he  saith  that  the  said  jurors  composing  said  panel  were  not  drawn  accord 
iDg  to  law,  and  that  the  names  from  which  said  jurors  were  drawn  were  not 
drawn  according  to  law ;  whereupon  he  prays  for  judgment,  and  that  said  panel 
may  be  quashed." 

Now,  if  the  court  please,  the  facts  upon  which  these  propositions  rest,  must 
be  stated  in  the  motion.  They  are  traversable,  and  upon  them  an  issue  may 
be  made.  When  the  facts  are  presented,  the  opposite  party  may  either  take 
issue  or  demur. 

I  rise,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  my  brethren  on 
the  Either  side  to  the  form  of  their  proceeding,  and  to  suggest  to  them  that  it  be 
BO  amended  as  to  set  out  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely  for  the  court  to  pass 
npon  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  motion  or  plea.  I  have  looked  into  the  English 
precedents  and  those  of  this  country,  and  I  think  I  state  the  law  with  precision, 
that  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely,  showing  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  set  aside  the  panel,  must  bo  stated  upon 
record.  And  that  is  not  supplied  by  the  affidavit,  for  we  could  neither  take 
bsue  upon  the  affidavit  which  they  have  presented,  nor  could  we  demur ;  and 
it  is  the  right  of  the  opposite  party  to  demur  or  take  issue,  as  they  see  fit.  I 
refer  your  honor  to  I  Archibold*s  Criminal  Practice,  p.  545,  on  this  point.  On 
p.  547,  is  this  note. 

**  The  challenge  to  the  array  must  be  in  writing.     It  may  be  in   this  form  : 

•  And  now,  on  this  day,  to  wit :  on ,  come  as  well  the  aforesaid  J.  S.  as  the 

aforesaid  J.  N.,  by  their  respective  attorneys,  and  the  jurors  of  the  jury  impan- 
nelled,  being  summoned,  also  come ;  and  thereupon,  the  said  J.  N.  challengeth  the 
array  of  the  said  panel,  because,  he  saith,  [here  set  forth  the  matter  of  challenge 
with  certainty  and  precision,]  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.  Wherefore,  he 
prayeth  judgment,  and  that  the  said  panel  may  be  quashed.'  '| 

Then  follows  a  long  note,  in  which  this  whole  case  is  presented,  showing  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  an  issue  upon  which  the  court  may 
determine  whether  the  proceedings  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law 
or  not,  that  the  facts  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  PiBBRBPONT.  The  learned  district  attorney  is  not  now  in  court,  but  will 
be  here  presently.  I  quite  agree  with  my  learned  friend  that  the  facts  must  be 
brought  before  the  court  upon  which  they  are  to  determine  the  question.  It  is 
upon  the  facta  and  conclusions  of  law  that  the  question  is  to  be  determined. 
The  only  point  now  is  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  facts  shall  be  brought  before 
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your  honor.  Thore  is  no  doubt  but  in  an  ordinary  suit  at  law,  where  the  object 
is  to  get  it  in  such  shape  that  a  demurrer  will  lie,  the  practice  is  to  set  out,  as  my 
friend  has  suggested,  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  demurrer.  Whether 
the  practice  in  this  court  is  such  that  your  honor  will  require  the  evidence  to  be 
set  out  in  the  motion,  or  brought  before  you  by  affidavit,  as  has  been  done  in 
this  case,  I  have  no  knowledge,  nor  do  I  deem  it  of  importance  except  to  con- 
form to  the  practice  which  is  usual  in  such  cases.  I  do  not  very  well  see  ho# 
it  can  make  any  possible  difference  whether  the  affidavit  is  attached  to  the  motion 
or  be  not  pinned  to  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  My  suggestion  was  that  the  substance  of  the  affidavit  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  motion.  I  say  that  the  facts  relied  upon  must  be  incor- 
porated into  the  motion  to  enable  us  to  take  issue. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  It  is  Certainly  the  same  thing;  it  makes  no  difference  how 
you  put  the  affidavit  in,  whether  you  write  it  over  again  or  attach  this  paper  to 
the  motion.  It  is  the  substance,  not  the  form,  to  which  we  arc  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  what  your  honor  may 
think  is  the  proper  form.  I  quite  agree  that  the  substance  is  the  fact,  and  the 
fact  is  to  be  ascertained  in  such  mode  as  your  honor  may  think  is  the  correct 
mode.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  this  court.  The 
assistant  district  attorney  is  present,  and  may  perhaps  suggest  what  it  is  in  this 
respect.  I  dimply  wish  that  whatever  is  the  proper  and  usual  mode  of  getting 
at  the  fact  shall  be  followed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tour  honor  will  observe  that  the  form  given  in  the  authority 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bradley  has  been  followed  in  this  case.  The  requirement  there 
is  that  the  matter  of  challenge  should  be  set  forth  with  certainty  and  precision. 
That  is  the  requirement,  and  if  there  is  any  other  requirement  more  specific  than 
that,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  If  this  motion  does  set  forth  the  matter  of 
challenge  with  certainty  and  precision,  it  complies  with  the  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  text-books.  It  is,  however,  a  question  for  your  honor  to  passupouf 
and  if,  upon  inspection  of  this  motion,  your  honor  is  of  opinion  it  does  not  specify 
with  certainty  the  cause  of  challenge,  we  will,  of  course,  in  accordance  with 'the 
suggestion  of  your  honor,  amend  it. 

Mr.  BiUDLEV.  If  my  brethren  will  show  me  how  we  can  plead  or  take  issue 
upon  the  motion  in  its  present  form,  they  will  relieve  me  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  I  am  laboring.  If  they  will  show  me  how  we  can  plcdd  to  an  affidavit 
annexed  to  a  motion,  I  shall  be  equally  pleased  ;  but  until  they  show  me  some 
form  of  plea  by  which  we  can  put  in  issue  the  fact  upon  which  the  law  is  to 
rest,  I  must  say  that  under  the  practice  of  any  court  that  I  ever  heard  of  this  is 
a  novel  proceeding  to  me.  To  aver  that  a  thing  is  contrary  to  law  and  fail  to 
state  the  facts  upon  which  the  motion,  or  application,  or  plea,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  is  based,  is,  I  confess,  a  novel  proceeding  to  me. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  do  uot  understand  the  motion  to  be  a  plea  in  any  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  used.  I  understand  the  motion  to  be  addressed  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  of  the  court,  and  when  the  facts  on  the  motion  are  brought 
before  the  Court  on  the  one  side,  they  may  be  denied  on  the  other.  If  one  side 
uses  an  affidavit  as  a  means  of  enlightening  your  honor  as  to  the  facts  upon 
which  tiiey  base  the  motion,  the  other  side  may  use  an  affidavit  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  facts  relied  upon  are  not  true ;  or  they  may,  if  the  court  so 
direct,  bring  witnesses  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  understand  that  in  the  motion, 
before  the  court  the  forms  of  pleading  are  to  be  complied  with  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  an  action  at  law.     I  am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  wish  to  ask  my  learned  friend  whether,  in  such  a  proceeding 
as  this,  the  opposite  party  is  entitled  to  an  issue  on  the  question  presented? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  I  ask  how  can  they  have  an  issue  upon  a  motion  of  this 
sort  which  was  that  a  proceeding  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  without  setting 
out  the  facts  upon  which  the  motion  is  based  ? 
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Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Precisely  as  in  all  other  cases.     The  motion  is  made,  and 
the  affidavit  upon  which  it  is  based  is  read.     The  other  side  presents  an  issue 
by  presenting  other  affidavits  or  other  evidence  and  then  the  law  arises  upon 
the  facts  as  presented. 
Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  mean  in  an  issne  to  be  tried  by  triers. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  mean  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  the  court. 
llie  Court.    It  would  seem  from  this  note  of  Mr.  Woodeson's  that  there  is' 
quite  as  much  formality  to  be  observed  in  motions  of  this  sort  as  in  the  pleadings 
in  any  cause.    I  read  from  the  note  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  first  Archibold, 
"  As  Sir  James  Burrow  has  not  given  the  record  at  length,  I  have  set  down  the 
form  of  these  challenges  (which  is  not  of  every  day's  experience)  from  my  man- 
uscript precedents,  and  thereupon  the  said  S.  B.  prayeth  judgment  of  the  panel 
aforesaid,  because  he  says  that  the  said  panel  was  arrayed  and  made  by  J.  C. 
tnd  J.  D.,  sheriffs  of  the  said  city  of  Chester,  and  that  the  said  J.  C.and  J.  D. 
were  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  panel  aforesaid,  and  continually,  from 
thenceforth,  hitherto  have  been,  and  still  are  citizens  and  freemen  of  the  said 
eitr  of  Chester ;  and  this  the  said  S.  B.  is  ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he  prays 
judgment,  and  that  the  panel  aforesaid  may  be  quashed.     And  the  said  P.  E. 
and  H.  H.  say  that  the  matter  in  the  aforesaid  challenge  to  the  array  of  the 
uid  panel  contained,  is  not  sufficient  in  law  to  quash  the  array  of  the  said 
panel ;  and  this  they  are  ready  to  verify  ;  wherefore  they  pray  judgment,  and 
that  the  array  of  the  panel  may  be  allowed  by  the  court  here.     And  the  said 
8.  saith,  for  that  he  nath  above  alleged  a  sufficient  challenge  to  quash  the 
irniy  of  the  panel  aforesaid,  which  he  is  ready  to  verify,  which  said  challenge 
the  said  P.  and  H.  do  not,  nor  doth  either  of  them,  deny,  nor  to   the  same  in 
any  wise  answer,  but  do,  and  each  of  them  doth,  altogether  refuse  to  admit  that 
arerment;  he  and  the  said  S.  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  array  of  that  panel 
may  be  quashed." 

It  would  look  to  me,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  these  precedents,  as  if  the 
fiiets  and  not  the  law  should  be  set  out  in  this  motion,  and  the  conclusions 
of  law  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  as  set  forth. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  as  we  are  exceedingly  anxious 
on  both  sides  to  bring  this  case  to  a  hearing  as  soon  as  possible,  I  submit  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  they  incorporate  substantially  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Douglass  in  their  motion,  and  then  we  will  be 
resdj  to  proceed.  ♦ 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.    We  are  quite  ready  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.     I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Douglass  that  he  desires  to 
amend  a  single  statement  in  his  affidavit.     I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  any  im- 
portant particular,  but  I  suggest  that  he  have  permission  to  make  his  statement 
to  the  court  now. 
The  Court.    He  may  do  so. 

Mr.  8.  £.  Douglass  then  came  into  court  and  made  the  following  statement: 
I  wish  merely  to  say  that  when  I  spoke  of  drawing  the  jurors  from  the  box, 
it  was  always  done  in  presence  of  Mr.  Meigs,  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

The  Court.  You  state  in  your  affidavit  which  was  filed  yesterday  morning 
ind  made  the  ground  for  challengiug  the  array,  among  other  things,  that  this 
jury  DOW  in  court  was  drawn  by  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  without  stating  that  it 
vasdrawn  in  presence  of  anybody  ;  and  you  now  wish  to  interpolate  there  that  it 
was  done  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  district. 
Witness.  Yes,  sir,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  of 
the  county  and  of  myself  as  register  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.     I  will  also  state  that  I  have  looked  at  the  original  record  and 
Att  the  head  of  the  certificate  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Return  J.  Meigs,  and 
[      thst  the  names  of  the  jurors  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  clerk 
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in  hi8  office,  and  that  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Douglass  as  register,  and  by  the  clerk 
of  Georgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court.  I  suggest,  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection, that  the  correction  now  made  by  Mr.  Douglass  be  entered  in  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.     We  have  no  objection. 

The  Court.     It  will  be  so  entered. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  motion  now  having  assumed  a  shape  in  which  we  can 
plead,  we  are  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bradley  thereupon  entered  the  following  plea : 
United  States,  ^ 

vs,  >  In  the  criminal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  No.  — 

John  H.  Surratt.  3 

And  thereupon  the  defendant  saith  the  said  motion  is  bad  in  law  and  in  sub- 
stance. The  facts  stated  do  not  constitute  any  ground  in  law  for  a  challenge 
of  the  array. 

BRADLEY  &  MERRICK, 

For  Defendant. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.     "We  join  in-  the  demurrer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  the  motion  was  made  on  yesterday,  the  high  respect 
that  I  entertained  for  the  learned  counsel  upon  the  other  side  induced  me  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  involved  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  especially  in  view  of  the 
assurance,  which  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  given  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  that  the  motion  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  but  upon  an  exam- 
ination of  the  question  my  apprehension  of  any  difficulty  involved  in  it  as  a 
legal  proposition  was  speedily  removed,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  to  my  learned 
brothers  upon  the  other  side,  and  your  honor,  that  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
motion,  and  it  should  prevail  as  a  valid  objection  to  a  petit  jury,  the  same  ob- 
jection will  apply  to  the  grand  jury  that  found  the  indictment,  and  on  the  deci- 
sion of  your  honor,  should  it  be  to  sustain  the  ground  of  challenge  to  the  petit 
jury,  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  change  the  plea  of  not  guilty  and  to  plead 
specially  to  the  indictment.  It  is  therefore,  in  point  of  substance,  as  to  the  re- 
sult not  so  very  material  to  the  prisoner,  for  the  success  of  the  motion  of  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  may  put  him  at  large.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  objection  now  presented  to  the  regularity  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  jury  was  drawn  should  be  presented  for  the  first  time  at  this  late  day. 
Since  the  pass^e  of  the  act  of  1862,  as  Mr.  Douglass  tells  us,  the  jurors  have 
been  uniformly  drawn,  and  the  lists  uniformly  prepared  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  list  of  this  jury  was  prepared,  and  in  the  same  manner  this  jury  was 
drawn  ;  and  if  this  jury  is  illegally  constituted,  and  not  authorized  to  return  a 
verdict,  your  honor  has  been  dealing  somewhat  inconsiderately  with  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  ever  since  1863,  when  your  honor 
came  upon  the  bench.  You  have  hung  one  man  and  sentenced  scores  to  the 
penitentiary,  and  you  are  now  to  be  gratified  with  the  intelligence  that  in  all 
these  acts  in  the  taking  of  human  life  you  were  guilty  of  simply  killing,  and  in 
all  these  adjudications  inflicting  the  penalty  of  incarceration  you  have  pronounced 
upon  offenders,  you  are  guilty  of  participation  in  the  act  of  false  imprisonment 
A  pleasing  reflection  to  your  honor,  and  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  for  the 
jurors  who  participated  with  you  in  these  crimes.  But  I  apprehend  there  is  no 
such  result  following  from  a  just  construction  of  this  statute,  and  I  shall  very 
briefly  submit  to  your  honor  the  views  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute.  My 
learned  brothers  upon  the  other  side  contend  that  the  selection  of  the  names  that 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  jury  box  is  a  duty  devolving  by  the  law  upon  the 
register  of  Washington  city,  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  levy 
court  of  the  county,  and  that  this  duty  must  be  performed  by  all  three  conjointly, 
and  that  a  part  of  this  duty  having  been  performed  by  one  of  the  three,  the  duty 
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was  illegally  performed,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  duty  are  null  and  void. 
Tour  honor  will  observe  that  the  first  section  of  the  act  provides :  "That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  register  of  Washington  city,  and  of  the  respective  clerks  of 
the  city  of  Georgetown  and  the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  each  year  thereafter,  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white 
male  citizens,  tax-payers,  residing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  they 
shall  judge  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of  said  District." 

This  requirement  of  the  law  is  addressed  to  these  officials  respectively.  The 
register  of  Washington  is  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white  male  citizens,  tax- 
payers, as  he  thinks  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors.  So  far  as  the  making  of  the 
list  itself  in  the  first  instance  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  part 
of  the  duty  in  regard  to  it  has  devolved  upon  any  one  else  than  the  register  as 
to  the  list  of  Washington,  the  clerk  of  Georgetown  as  to  the  list  for  Georgetown, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  as  to  the  list  for  the  county,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  list  there  is  a  discretionary  power  left  with  these  several  officers  to 
be  exercised  by  each  severally,  independent  of  the  other  within  the  territory 
over  which  the  law  requires  him  to  perform  his  duty.  The  register  of  Wash- 
ington has  to  select  from  the  white  male  citizens  of  Washington,  tax-payers,  such 
persons  as  he  may  think  in  his  judgment  best  qualified.  Your  honor  will  ob- 
serve that  the  law  does  not  say  that  he  shall  select  all  that  are  qualified.  It 
does  not  say  what  proportion  of  those  that  are  qualified  he  shall  select.  It  does 
not  say  how  many  shall  constitute  his  list,  but  it  provides  that  he  shall  make  a 
Hst  of  those  he  deems  best  qualified ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  law  he  is  required  to  leave  out  some,  because  he  cannot  select  those  who 
are  best  qualified,  without  leaving  out  those  who  are  more  indifferently  quali- 
fied.    So  with  the  clerk  of  Georgetown — so  with  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court.     ' 

In  this  first  section,  then,  there  is  no  pretence,  there  is  no  ground  to  maintain  that 
the  duty  imposed  upon  these  officers  is  to  be  performed  by  them  conjointly.  *  The 
second  section  provides  "that  the  officers  aforesaid  shall  select  from  the  list  of 
the  raster  of  Washington  the  names  of  four  hundred  persons ;  from  that  of  the  clerk 
of  Georgetown  eighty  persons,  and  from  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  forty 
persons,  which  proportion  after  the  year  1863  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year," 
fee  My  learned  brethren,  while  they  will  concede,  and  must  concede  the  posi- 
tion advanced  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  section,  contend  that  the 
second  section,  however,  imposed  the  duty  of  selecting  from  the  list  prepared  in 
obedience  to  the  first  section  upon  the  three  officers  conjointly.  They  admit, 
and  must  admit,  that  each  officer  must  prepare  his  own  list,  but  they  say  that 
after  the  list  is  so  prepared  by  each  officer  severally,  the  three  are  to  meet 
together  and  conjointly  select  the  number  required,  from  the  list  so  prepared.  I 
sobmit  to  your  honor  that  the  same  construction  which  applies  to  the  first  section 
must  also  apply  to  the  second ;  that  the  clear  and  distinct  language  of  the  first, 
aids  in  relieving  the  apparent  obscurity  of  the  second,  and  the  several  duty 
designated  to  be  performed  by  these  officers  severally  in  the  first  section,  re- 
mains a  several  duty  to  be  performed  by  them  severally  under  the  second  section. 
Each  officer  has  to  select  from  the  list  he  prepare  the  number  of  names  he  is  re- 
quired to  have  drawn  from  each  list,  and  I  submit  to  your  honor,  that  the 
other  officers — the  clerks  of  Georgetown  and  of  the  levy  court — have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  to  be  made  from  the  list  prepared  by  the  register  of 
Washington.  The  law  has  selected  three  officers  of  three  distinct  corporations ; 
the  corporations  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county  are  distinct. 
The  law  has  selected  these  three  officers,  and  these  three  distinct  corporations, 
to  perform  certain  duties  within  their  corporate  limits,  and  relating  to  the  cor- 
porators. It  has  imposed  the  duty  upon  these  officers  because  they  are  pre- 
nuned  to  know  better  than  anybody  else  of  the  qualifications  and  character  of 
tke  eorporators  among  whom  they  live,  and  it  would  be  a  most  remarkable 
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thing  if  the  law  should  require  an  officer  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  to 
enter  into  the  corporation  of  Georgetown  and  perform  a  duty  of  this  character 
in  regard  to  the  corporators  of  Georgetown.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  thing  if 
the  law  should  require  an  officer  of  the  corporation  of  Washington,  about 
whom  and  about  whose  official  position  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  presumption 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  citizens  of  the^ 
county,  to  go  into  the  county  and  make  from  among  its  citizens  a  selection  of  a 
portion  of  them  who  are  to  perform  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  jurors  ; 
but  it  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  reason,  common  sense,  justice,  and 
law,  to  require  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  who  lives  in 
the  county,  is  familiar  with  the  corporators  of  the  county,  to  select  from  among 
those  corporators,  the  persons  who  are  to  perform  this  delicate  office,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  from  the  relation  in  which  these  officers  stand,  that  one  can  in  no 
way  aid  or  assist  the  other.  The  reason  why  they  are  brought  together  is,  that 
in  the  particular  of  the  jury,  the  jury  is  to  constitue  the  jury  for  the  three  cor- 
porations, but  in  order  that  it  should  be  wisely  and  judiciously  selected,  it  is  to 
DC  selected  by  the  men  best  competent  to  make  it,  most  likely  to  be  familiar  with 
the  people  among  whom  the  selection  is  required  to  be  made — by  the  officer  of 
that  particular  corporation. 

But,  your  honor,  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  this  case  I  should  take  this  ex- 
treme position  in  the  construction  of  the  law.  My  second  position  is,  that  the 
three  officers,  if  the  construction  of  my  learned  brethren  be  correct,  did  con- 
lointly  perform  the  duty  of  selecting  from  these  lists.  On  yesterday,  when  it 
became  apparent  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Douglass,  made  in  addition  to  his 
affidavit,  that  that  affidavit  was  not  entirely  accurate,  and  that  when  the  juror 
names  were  deposited  in  the  jury  box,  all  three  of  these  officers  were  present, 
I  objected  to  the  further  inquiry  as  to  what  particular  judgment  was  exercised 
by  t\Hi  one  or  the  other  in  the  selection  of  the  names  so  deposited.  My  learned 
brethren  on  the  other  side  suggested  to  me  that  the  argument  or  view  I  then  ex- 
pressed was  applicable  to  the  main  question,  and  should  be  expressed  as  an 
argument  upon  the  main  question,  and  not  upon  the  question  of  evidence.  What- 
ever might  be  the  view  of  this  statute  when  that  fact  was  developed,  it  struck  me 
instantly  that  my  learned  brethren  on  the  other  side  would  see  at  once  there 
was  no  ground  upon  which  to  rest  their  motion.  1  supposed,  although  I  had 
never  examined  the  question  at  all,  that  when  Mr.  Douglass  stated  these  three 
officers  were  present  at  the  time,  my  learned  brethren  on  the  other  side  had  been 
misinformed  by  the  affidavit  which  they  had,  and  that  when  the  fact  was  de- 
veloped that  all  these  officers  were  present  acting  together  in  depositing  names 
in  the  jury  box,  it  was  information  that  would  satisfy  them  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  their  motion.  My  reason  for  so  supposing  was  this  familiar  principle, 
that  where  three  individuals  are  required  by  law  to  perform  a  quasi  judicial 
duty,  or  a  discretionary  duty,  and  the  duty  is  performed,  you  cannot  go  back 
beyond  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  performed  by  each 
of  the  three.  Your  inquiry  is  stopped  the  very  instant  the  fact  is  developed 
that  the  three  were  present  ^nd  participated  in  the  duty  imposed  upon  them. 
How  far  it  appears  of  what  share  he  had,  how  far  the  judgment  of  one  guided 
the  other,  and  what  passed  in  consultation,  are  not  matters  of  inquiry  by  your 
honor,  lliis  board,  if  board  you  call  it,  have  rights  as  well  as  courts.  They 
arc  entitled  to  legal  presumption  as  well  as  the  court,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in 
my  professional  experience,  that  I  have  ever  seen  the  attempt  made  to  inquire 
how  far  one  of  the  several  parties  aided  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  that  was 
imposed  upon  them  conjointly  when  it  was  shown  that  all  were  present*  The 
statement  of  the  question  is  so  plain  that  argument  would  only  tend  to  obscure. 

I  suggest  to  your  honor,  as  a  third  consideration,  that  we  are  not  now  inquiring 
whether  these  parties  (these  officers  of  the  law)  performed  their  duty  strictly  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the  law,  bat  we  are  inquiring  bow  far  failure 
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to  comply  with  tbeee  requirements  vitiates  what  was  done — two  very  distinct 
questions ;  and  I  maintain  that  even  if  this  officer  failed  to  comply  in  every  par- 
ticular with  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  and  yet  the  duty  was  performed, 
that  while  they  may  be  liable  for  a  failure  to  obey  and  observe  the  law,  the  act 
they  have  done  is  a  valid  and  binding  act.  The  statute  nowhere  declares  that 
the  panel  shall  be  void.  The  statute  nowhere  declares  that  their  action  shall  be 
\mgatory.  It  directs  certain  things  to  be  done,  and  is  what  is  known  to  the 
law  aa  a  directory  statute.  As  your  honor  is  aware,  the  courts  have  gone  to  a 
great  extent  in  construing  these  directory  requirements  of  the  law,  with  a  view 
to  uphold  what  may  have  been  done  under  the  law.  I  refer  the  court  to  Sedg- 
wick on  Statutory  Law,  from  page  371  to  page  377,  for  a  very  full  collectiun 
of  cases  bearing  upon  this  point.  I  cannot  gather  from  the  case  decided 
any  fixed  general  principle,  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct,  and  state  to  your 
honor  without  reference  to  special  cases,  other  than  this,  that  whenever  the  court 
can  construe  the  law  as  directory,  whenever  they  can  uphold  the  validity  of 
what  is  done  under  the  law,  although  not  done  in  conformity  to  the  law,  it  will 
construe  the  statute  to  be  directory.  And  it  has  upheld  the  validity  of  what 
has  been  done,  even  while  punishing  the  officer  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
mandates  of  the  law.     I  read  from  page  377. 

**  By  a  paving  act,  commissioners  were  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
work,  provided  that  no  contract  should  be  made  for  any  longer  term  than  three 
jears ;  and  the  act  then  went  on  to  declare  that  ten  days'  notice  of  proposals 
should  be  given ;  that  the  contracts  should  specify  the  work,  the  price,  and  the 
time  of  completion,  and  should  be  signed  by  at  least  three  of  the  commissioner:?, 
and  that  copies  should  be  kept.  It  was  held  that  the  proviso  as  to  the  term  of 
the  contract  was  imperative,  but  that  all  the  other  clauses  were  merely  direc- 
tory, (Tindal,  C.  J.,  saying :  "  The  act  says  that  the  contract  shall  be  signed 
by  the  commissioners,  &c. ;  it  does  not  say  that  they  shall  be  void  unless  so 
signed,")  and  that  a  contract  was  good  without  them.  Here  it  is  obvious  that 
provisions  inserted  by  the  legislature  for  the  protection  of  tax-payers,  were  nul- 
lified by  a  judicial  decision. 

*  ♦  *  *  *  * 

"  In  Massachusetts,  where  a  statute  required  the  assessors  to  assess  a  tax  within 
thirty  days  after  the  vote  of  the  tax  being  certified  to  them,  it  was  held  that  the 
naming  the  time  for  the  assessment  was  to  be  considered  as  directory  to  the  as 
Bessors,  and  not  as  a  limitation  of  their  authority.  So  in  New  York,  where  a 
school- tax  was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  which  no  notice  was  given  as  required  by 
statute,  and  afterwards  levied,  the  act  was  held  to  be  directory  merely,  and  the 
tax  to  be  well  laid.  A  statute  requiring  a  tax  to  be  assessed,  and  the  tax-list 
therefore  to  be  made  out  by  the  trustees,  and  a  proper  warrant  attached  thereto 
within  thirty  days  after  the  district  meeting  in  which  the  tax  shall  have  been 
voted,  is  merely  directory  as  to  time. 

*  *  ♦  •  *  • 

"  Indeed,  the  rule  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  hold  where  a  statute  directed 
the  vote  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  taken  by  ayes 
and  nays,  that  the  provision  is  merely  directory.  And,  again,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  provision  of  a  statute  requiring  inspectors  of  corporate  elections 
to  take  an  oath  is  only  directory.  The  rule  has  also  been  applied  to  popular 
Sections ;  an  election  has  been  held  valid,  though  the  inspectors  were  sworn 
not  on  the  Bible  but  on  some  other  book,  though  they  kept  open  the  polls  after 
the  time  fixed  by  law,  and  committed  other  minor  irregularities." 

This,  then,  will  show  to  your  honor  the  disposition  of  the  courts  to  uphold  the 
validity  of  what  may  have  been  done  by  an  officer  even  where  he  has  not  strictly 
complied  with  the  reauirements  of  the  law.  The  requirements  of  every  law  are 
maQdatory  and  should  be  obeyed,  and  he  who  disregards  them  must  disregard 
them  at  hla  peril.   But  where  the  ^w  itself  does  not  declare  that  to  be  void  which 
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he  is  required  to  do,  and  has  not  done,  in  stnct  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statute,  and  the  doing  of  the  thing  affects  other  parties  and  the  public 
interests.  The  law  will  uphold  the  act  as  valid,  but  may  punish  the  officer  as 
derelict  in  his  duty. 

The  general  principle  that  statutory  provisions  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  treated 
as  purely  directory  has  been  recognized  in  all  the  States."   In  regard  to  capital 
trials  for  murder  in  Michigan,  a  statute,  requiring  a  circuit  judge  to  assign  a  day ' 
for  the  trial,  has  been  held  clearly  directory  so  far  as  time  is  concerned.*' 

In  this  case  the  statute  imperatively  required  that  a  day  should  be  assigned  for 
the  trial  of  the  capital  cases ;  the  statute  was  made  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  in 
favor  of  life,  and  yet  the  courts  uphold  the  action  of  one  of  its  officers  acting 
thus  in  a  manifest  disregard  of  this  charitable  and  mandatory  requirement  of  the 
law. 

But  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  I  stated  in  regard  to  the  first  position,  to 
maintain  the  third  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  carried  it.  The  second,  as  I 
have  indicated  to  the  court,  is  conclusive  upon  this  subject.  These  men  were 
present  doing  the  act,  and  you  cannot  inquire  into  what  part  was  done  by  one 
and  what  part  by  another.  It  is  their  act.  The  list  of  jurors  was  placed  in  the 
box  by  them,  and  the  certfiicate  is  signed  by  three  men.  They  have  therefore 
ratified  by  their  own  signature  what  was  done;  they  have,  by  their  subsequent 
act,  declared  that  this  box  was  made  up  according  to  law.  Now  I '  ask  my 
learned  brethren  upon  the  other  side  to  answer  me  this  question :  Suppose  three 
men  were  to  meet  together  in  conclave — suppose  the  clerk  of  Georgetown  and  of 
the  levy  court  had  said  to  Mr.  Douglass,  take  your  list  and  make  out  from 
your  list  these  men  from  Washington  that  ought  to  go  in  this  box,  and  he  had 
done  it,  and  conjointly  with  the  others  deposited  the  names  in  the  box,  would 
your  honor  come  into  court  and  say  these  men  had  not  performed  the  duties 
charged  upon  them  as  quasi o^cifil  duties?  Unquestionably  not.  But,  say  ray 
brethren  upon  the  other  side,  he  made  out  no  list.  He  did  make  a  list,  call  it  hy 
what  name  you  please.  He  made  out  four  hundred  names  of  those  he  regarded 
as  best  qualified  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  he  was  not  required  to  make  any 
more.  The  number  of  individuals  who  should  be  upon  that  list  or  who  should 
compose  it  were  matters  exclusively  within  his  own  discretion,  and  when  he 
made  out  four  hundred  names  it  was  an  exercise  of  his  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  men  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors. 

But  I  am  consuming  time  unnecessarily,  for  the  case  is  definitely  settled  by 
the  judges  of  England  in  their  unanimous  opinion  in  the  famous  case  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  I  refer  to  11  Clark  and  Finnelly,  page  167.  Daniel  O'Connell 
being  indicted  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  applied  his  challenge  to  the 
array  of  jurors,  and  your  honor  will  perceive  that  the  refusal  to  grant  him  the  ben- 
efit of  the  challenge  to  this  array  was  a  very  hard  and  possibly  a  very  harsh  one. 

The  challenge  of  the  defendant,  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  was  as  follows  .  "  And 
the  said  Daniel  0*Connell  thereupon,  in  his  own  proper  person,  challenges  the 
array  of  the  said  panel,  because,  he  says,  that  at  the  special  sessions  heretofore 
holden  in  and  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1843,  before  the  right  honorable  Frederick  Shaw,  recorder  of  the  said  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  list  of  jurors  for  the  said  city  for  the  now  current 
year  1844,  pursuant  to  the  statutable  enactments  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, the  clerks  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  city  duly  laid  before  the  re- 
corder divers,  to  wit :  Twenty  lists  theretofore  duly  furnished  to  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  by  the  several  collectors  of  grand  jury  cess  within  the  city,  in  that  be- 
half duly  authorized  to  make  such  lists,  containing  or  purporting  to  contain  a 
true  list  of  every  man  residing  within  their  respective  districts." 

Now,  your  honor,  the  law  under  which  this  challenge  was  interposed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  by  which  it  was  expected  to  be  made  available,  pro- 
Tided  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  Dublin  should  lay  before  the  re- 
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eorder  certain  lists  which  were  to  be  furnished  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace  by  the 
several  collectors  of  the  grand  jury  cess.  The  lists  were  to  be  made  by  the  col- 
lectors of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  jurors.  The  collectors  having  made  out  the 
fist  were  to  furnish  them  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  the  clerks  of  the  peace  were 
to  furnish  them  to  the  recorder,  the  recorder  was  to  certify  to  the  qualification, 
and  from  these  lists  the  jury  book  was  to  be  made  out,  and  from  the  jury  book 
the  sheriff  was  to  collect  the  panel.  This  was  the  law.  Now  the  challenge  set 
forth  what  I  have  read  to  your  honor,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  And  that  the  said  several  lists  respectively  were  at  the  special  sessions  duly 
corrected,  allowed,  and  signed  by  the  said  recorder,  pursuant,  &c. ;  and  that 
the  several  persons  whose  names  are  hereinafter  mentioned  were  then  and  there 
adjudged  by  the  recorder  to  have  the  qualifications  hereinafter  named,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  several  persons  were  then  and  there  contained  in  the  said  seve- 
ral lists  so  corrected,  allowed,  and  signed  as  aforesaid." 

Your  honor  will  observe  yon  have  now  got  your  list  from  the  collectors  of  the 
grand  jury  cess  to 'the  clerks  of  the  peace,  from  the  clerks  of  the  peace  to 
the  recorder,  and  your  lists  are  certified  and  approved  by  the  recorder.  He 
goes  on  : 

*'But  that  the  recorder  did  not,  as  by  the  said  statutable  enactments  is  directed, 
eanse  to  be  made  out  from  the  said  several  last-mentioned  lists  one  general  list 
eontainihg  the  names  of  all  persons  whose  qualifications  had  been  so  allowed, 
arranged  according  to  rank  and  property  ;  nor  did  the  recorder  thereupon,  or  at 
all,  deliver  such  general  list  containing  such  names  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  to 
be  fairly  copied  by  the  said  clerks  of  the  peace  in  the  same  order  as  by  the  said 
statutable  enactments  is  directed,  but  on  the  contrary  thereof  omitted  so  to  do ; 
and  that  a  certain  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  a  general  list,  purporting  to 
be  made  out  from  such  several  lists  so  corrected,  allowed,  and  signed  as  afore- 
said, was  illegally  and  fraudulently  made  out  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known ;  and  that  the  said  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  such  general  list  as 
aforesaid,  did  not  contain  the  names  of  all  th(;  persons  whose  qualifications  had 
been  allowed  upon  the  correcting,  allowing,  and  signing  of  said  lists  as  aforesaid 
by  the  recorder,  but  omitted  the  nanies  of  divers,  to  wit,  fifty -nine  persons." 

Following  your  list  then  from  the  collector  of  the  grand  jury  cess  and 
clerks  of  the  peace  to  the  recorder,  and  the  recorder  having,  as  your  honor  ob- 
serves, approved  and  ratified  these  lists,  it  then  appears  that  the  recorder  failed 
to  make  out  a  general  list  and  make  a  copy  of  the  list  which  he  had  approved, 
but  that  some  unknown  party  made  out  a  list  omitting  fifty-nine  names  that 
were  upon  the  lists  approved  by  the  recorder,  and  that  this  had  been  done 
fraudulently  and  illegally. 

"Ajid  the  said  Daniel  O'Connell  further  says  that  the  several  persons  whose 
names  were  so  omitted  from  the  fraudulent  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  the 
general  list,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  collectors'  lists,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  special  sessions,  and  still  are  severally  residents  within  the  said  city, 
and  were  at  the  several  times,  and  now  are,  duly  qualified  to  be,  and  should 
and  ought  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  general  list ;  and  that  from  the  fraudu- 
lent paper  writing  purporting  to  be  such  general  list  as  aforesaid,  a  certain  book, 
purporting  to  be  the  jurors'  book  of  the  said  city  for  the  current  calendar  year, 
1844,  was  made  up  and  framed." 

Your  honor  will  see  that  the  jury  book  was  formed  from  this  fraudulent  list, 
and  that  on  that  ground  the  challenge  was  interposed.  The  demurrer  was  filed 
eonceding  all  the  foots— conceding  that  the  lists  made  out  had  not  been  made  up  by 
the  recorder,  that  it  had  been  made  up  by  some  person  unknown,  that  it  had  been 
fraudulently  made  up  for  this  case,  and  that  from  the  very  list  thus  fraudulently 
aadenp  the  jurors'  list  had  been  taken,  and  the  jury  had  been  summoned  by  the 
iheriff.  The  court  below  sustained  the  demurrer.  The  case  went  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  aad  the  lords  called  upon  the  judges  of  England  for  their  counsel.   The 
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judges  of  England  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  demurrer,  and  the  lords 
co-operated  with  them.  The  opinion  held  by  Chief  Justice  D.  Tindal,  giving 
the  unanimous  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  judges  will  afford  to  your  honor  an 
easy  and  clear  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  to  you  here,  while  the  lord 
chancellor  in  giving  his  opinion  coincides  with  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  and  eluci- 
dates the  subject,  as  I  think  your  honor  will  say,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  I  beg 
leave  to  read  from  a  portion  of  Chief  Justice  Tindal's  opinion.  On  page  232 
your  honor  will  find  the  question  propounded  by  the  lords  and  the  judges.  The 
question  is  this : 

"Is  there  any  sufficient  ground  for  reversing  the  judgment  on  account  of  the 
judgments  of  the  court  overruling  and  disallowing  the  challenges  to  the  array, 
or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  of  the  matters  stated  in  such  challenges  ?" 

On  page  247  Chief  Justice  Tindal  in  his  opinion  says : 

"  The  answer  to  the  sixth  question  (ante,  p.  232)  will  depend  upon  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  law  allows  a  challenge  to  the  array  of  a  jury.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  the  challenge  to  the  array  is  allowed  by  the  English  law,  is 
the  unindifferency  or  default  of  the  sheriff.  But  no  want  of  indifferency  in  the 
sheriff,  nor  any  default  in  him  or  his  officers  was  assigned  for  the  cause  of  chal- 
lenge upon  this  occasion. 

"  The  array  of  the  panel  is  challenged  in  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  the 
general  list  from  which  the  jurors'  book  is  made  up,  had  not  been  completed  in 
every  respect  in  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  the  statutes,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  names  of  fifty-nine  persons  duly  qualified  to  serve  on  the  jury  for 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  were  omitted  from  the  general  list,  and 
from  the  special  jurors'  book  of  the  said  county,  but  the  challenge  contains  no 
accusation  against  the  sheriff,  or  any  of  his  subordinate  officers.  The  challenge 
by  each  of  the  defendants  alleges  in  deed,  "  that  a  list,  purporting  to  be  a  gen- 
eral list,  was  illegally  and  fraudulently  made  out,  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown  ;"  and  the  challenge  by  Mr.  Steele  states  further,  *'  that  the 
names  were  left  out  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  prejudicing  the  said 
Thomas  Steele  in  this  cause,  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown;"  but  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  is  the  most  distant  suggestion  that  the  sheriff  is 
in  fault.  The  shei-iff  therefore  being  neither  unindifferent  nor  in  default,  the 
principle  upon  which  the  challenge  to  the  array  is  given  by  law,  does  not  apply 
to  the  present  case.  The  statute  has,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  sheriff  that  duty 
of  selecting  jurymen  which  the  ancient  law  imposed  upon  him,  and  has  substi- 
tuted instead  a  new  machinery  in  the  hands  of  certain  officers,  by  whom  the  list 
is  to  be  prepared  for  the  sheriff's  use." 

I  beg  here  in  this  connection  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to  one  particular 
feature  of  this  opinion  of  the  learned  judge,  reasoning  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  only  cause  of  challenge  is  unindifferency  or  default  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff. 
My  learned  brother  on  the  other  side  will  see  that  the  sheriff  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  the  jurymen.  The  statute  having  taken  from  the  sheriff 
that  duty  anciently  imposed  upon  him,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  other  offi- 
cers by  whom  the  list  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  sheriff^s  use ;  and  yet,  although 
it  appeared  that  the  list  prepared  by  these  officers  was  substituted  for  another 
improperly  and  fraudulently;  still  the  challenge  was  not  allowed,  because 
the  only  ground  of  challenge  must  be  unindifferency  or  default  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff.  Here  we  have  a  similar  substitute  of  machinery,  the  statute 
having  taken  from  the  marshal  the  selection  of  tlie  jury  and  placed  it  in 
the  custody  of  other  officers  in  a  manner  very  much  analogous  to  the  law  of 
England.  There  the  assessors  were  to  furnish  the  list  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace, 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  to  the  recorder,  the  recorder  to  make  out  a  clear  list 
the  jury  book,  and  a  copy  of  that  list  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
Here  the  clerk  of  Georgetown,  of  the  levy  court,  and  the  register  of  Wash- 
ington are  to  prepare  certain  names  and  put  them  in  a  box,  which  box  is  to  be 
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placed  in  cbarge  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  16  be  sealed  up.  From  that  box 
the  jurors  are  to  be  drawn,  and  return  is  to  be  certified  hy  the  clerk  of  the  crim- 
iEial  court.  The  sheriff  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  There  the  challenge  is 
made  because  the  jury  book  was  not  prepared  in  conformity  to  law ;  here  be- 
cause the  jury  box  was  not  prepared  as  alleged  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law. 
The  two  stand  precisely  alike  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  jury  book  there 
and  the  jury  box  here  is  concerned.    The  chief  justice  goes  on  : 

**  If  the  sheriff,  when  the  jurors'  book  was  furnished  to  him,  had  acted  im- 
properly in  selecting  the  names  of  the  jury  from  the  book,  such  misconduct 
would  have  been  a  good  cause  of  challenge  to  ihe  array ;  but  that  which  is 
really  complained  of  is,  that  the  material  of  the  book  out  of  which  the  jury  is 
selected  by  the  sheriff,  and  for  which  the  sheriff  is  not  responsible,  has  been  im- 
properly composed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array ; 
and  further,  it  is  manifest  that  no  object  or  advantage  could  have  been  gained 
if  the  challenge  had  been  allowed,  for  if  the  challenge  had  been  allowed,  the 
jury  process  woidd  have  been  directed  to  some  other  officer,  who  would  have 
been  obliged  to  choose  his  jury  out  of  the  very  same  special  jurors*  book  as 
that  which  the  sheriff  had  acted  on,  for  no  other  was  in  existence.  The  same 
objection  might  again  be  made  to  the  jury  panel  secondly  returned,  and  so  totics 
quotiety  so  that  the  granting  of  this  challenge  would,  in  effect,  amount  to  the 
preventing  the  case  from  being  brought  to  trial  at  all.  The  very  same  difficulty 
might  occur  in  England,  if,  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design,  a  single 
jury  list,  directed  to  be  returned  by  the  overseers  of  any  parish  within  the 
county,  were  not  handed  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  if  a  single  name 
should  have  been  omitted  in  any  list  actually  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
The  jury  book  must  necessarily  in  either  case  be  deficiently  made  up.  But  if 
deficiency  were  allowed  to  be  a  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array,  the  business 
of  every  assize  in  the  kingdom  might  effectually  be  stopped.  That  there  must 
be  some  mode  of  relief  for  an  injury  occasioned  by  such  non-observance  of  the 
directions  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  is  undeniable ;  but  the  only  question  before 
US  is,  whether  it  is  the  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array  ?  and  we  all  agree  in 
thmking  it  is  not,  and  therefore  we  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.'' 

I  will  not  detain  the  court  by  reading  from  the  opinion -of  the  learned  lord 
chancellor,  for  he  pursues  the  same  course  of  reasoning  as  that  pursued  by 
Chief  Justice  Tinaal,  and  coincides  in  the  opinion  I  have  read.     He  says  : 

•*  If  the  sheriff  is  unindifferent,  to  use  the  legal  expression,  if  he  is  not  equal 
between  the  parties,  that  is  a  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array.  If  he  is  guilty 
of  any  default  in  returning  the  jury,  that  also  is  a  ground  for  this  species  of 
challenge.  Those  are  the  only  grounds  of  challenge  to  the  array.  They  are 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  are  confined  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officer,  whoever  he 
may  oe,  by  whom  the  jury  is  returned." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  character  of  the  sher- 
iff that  makes  him  specially  liable  in  the  particular  mentioned  in  this  opinion, 
but  it  i»  the  officer  who  makes  return  that  must  be  guilty  of  unindiffereucy  or 
de&nlt ;  but  the  opinion  goes  to  the  extent  that  a  challenge  of  the  array  is  only 
proper  where  there  is  a  default  of  the  officer  who  makes  the  return  of  the  par- 
ticalar  jury,  and  not  of  the  officer  who  selects   the  particular  jury.     There 
ought  to  be,  and  there  is  a  remedy  where  the  jury  book  or  the  jury  box  has  not 
*   been  properly  prepared,  but  it  is  not  a  remedy  by  challenging  the  array.     That 
ranedy  applies  only  where  the  officer  making  the  return  of  the  particular  petit 
JQiy  has  been  guilty  in  selecting  that  particular  jury. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  if  this  case  in  England  is  law,  there  is 
no  difficult  question  before  this  court.    'And  if  it  is  not,  there  is  no  difficult 

Cion,  because,  as  I  have  said,  those  men  were  present  in  the  discharge  of 
duty. 
And  I  further  state,  that  if  cogdizant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  defect  in  this 
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Let  us  see  what  all  tliis  means.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  spectacle,  truly, 
to  have  a  lawyer,  earnest  in  the  defence  of  his  client,  rising  and  telling  your 
honor,  that  if  the  very  thing  we  ask  is  done  his  client  is  free ;  and  yet  exerting 
himself  with  an  earnestness  and  an  ingenuity  which  is  commendable,  to  prevent 
his  client  from  gaining  his  liberty.  It  is  something  new  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  1  fancy,  your  honor,  that  I  have  a  right  to  infer  either  that  he  is 
not  sincere  in  believing  that  the  success  of  this  motion  would  set  his  client  at 
large,  or  else  he  will  have  to  meet  this  extraordinary  result,  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  have  his  client  at  large. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Will  the  learned  counsel  allow  me  a  moment  ?  I  merely  wish 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  first  suggestion,  which  he  is  now  eliminating,  that  I  desire 
my  client  to  be  set  at  large  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  My  judgment  is  that  if 
this  motion  prevail,  this  indictment  falls  ;  but  the  blood-honnds  of  the  law  may 
still  track  him  for  another  indictment.  I  desire  him  to  go  forth  from  this  court- 
room free  from  accusation  and  protected  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Well,  then,  vour  honor,  the  reason  is  that  he  wants  him 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  want.  I  called  your  honor's  at- 
tention yesterday  to  the  section  of  the  statute  now  before  me,  that  whenever 
there  is  a  failure  from  any  cause  with  regard  to  a  jury,  the  marshal  shall  summon 
good  and  lawful  men  under  this  law  to  exercise  that  high  function ;  and  we 
yesterday  proposed,  in  order  that  no  delay  might  be  had,  that  the  marshal  should 
proceed  to  summon  a  jury,  and  if  they  choose  to  say  so,  we  will  without  another 
word  say,  let  the  marshal  proceed,  under  your  honor's  direction,  to  subpoDna  a 
jury  and  biing  them  into  this  court  to  try  this  case.  They  will  discover  before 
we  progress  much  further,  that  the  United  States  are  as  zealous,  as  earn- 
est, and  as  eager,  to  try  this  cause  as  the  other  side ;  and  they  will  discover 
before  it  is  throup^h  that  the  public  mind  will  be  set  right  with  regard  to  a  great 
many  subjects  about  which  there  have  been  such  active,  numerous,  and  un- 
founded reports.  Since  I  have  been  here  in  this  city  for  these  past  few  days, 
has  it  been  circulated  in  nearly  all  the  journals  of  this  country,  that  the  United 
States  dared  not  bring  forward  the  diary  found  upon  the  murderer  of  the  Presi- 
dent, because  that  diary  would  prove  things  they  did  not  want  to  have  known. 
All  these  things  will  be  proved  to  be  false,  and  all  the  papers,  about  the  sup- 
pression of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  will  be  exhibited  here  on  the  trial 
of  this  case.  We  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  It 
has  likewise  been  circulated  through  all  the  public  journals,  that  after  the 
former  convictions,  when  an  eflTort  was  made  to  go  to  the  President  for  pardon, 
men  active  here  at  the  seat  of  government  prevented  any  attempt  being  made, 
or  the  President  being  even  reached  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  would 
not  exercise  clemency ;  whereas,  the  truth,  and  the  truth  of  record  which  will 
be  presented  in  this  court,  is  that  all  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  presented  to  a  full  Cabinet  meeting  where  it  was  thoroughly  discussed  ; 
and  after  such  discussion,  condemnation  and  execution  received  not  only  the 
sanction  of  the  President  but  that  of  every  member  of  his  Cabinet.  This  and 
a  thousand  other  of  these  false  stories  will  be  all  set  at  rest  forever  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  trial ;  and  the  gentlemen  may  feel  assured  that  not  only  are  we 
ready  but  that  we  are  desirous  of  proceeding  at  once  with  the  case. 

If  your  honor  please,  it  is  inconceivable  to  the  human  mind  that  mortal  man 
can  be  placed  in  a  more  solemn  position  than  in  coming  before  a  court  and  a 
jury  where  a  fellow  mm  is  to  bo  tried  for  his  life  ft)r  the  murder  of  another. 
More  than  ordinarily  solemn  is  this  great  occasion.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
a  crime  was  committed  that  shocked  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  a  crime  against 
Ijuman  life ;  a  crime  against  the  laws ;  and  a  crime  against  our  beloved  govern- 
o«nt.  Men  have  suffered  death  for  that  crime,  and  one,  who  is  now  the  prisoner 
tt  the  bar,  by  the  grand  jury  of  your  District,  has  been  found  to  have  been  en- 
S>ged  in  that  great  crime.    He  is  here  to  be  tried.     We  hope  he  will  be  tried 
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and  in  a  way  that  is  decent  and  becoming,  witb  all  the  solemnities  and  with  all  the 
forms  of  law;  that  he  will  be  tried  justly  and  fairly;  and  we  desire  that  the 
jury  who  shall  sit  to  try  him  shall  be  a  jury  brought  here  accorJing  to  all  the 
forms  of  law,  so  that  when  they  shall  render  their  verdict,  whether  that  verdict 
be  acquittal  or  condemnation,  this  whole  country  and  the  entire  civilized  world, 
who  will  read  that  verdict  will  know  and  feel  that  the  man  has  been  tried  fairly, 
that  he  has  been  tried  justly,  that  he  has  been  tried  by  a  judge  of  high  moral 
character  and  great  legal  learning,  that  he  has  been  defended  by  able  counsel, 
and  that  the  verdict,  for  him  or  against  him,  has  been  pronounced  by  honest 
jurors  who  are  brought  here  in  all  respects  according  to  tne  law. 

This  motion  is  made  for  the  purpose  that  when  this  trial  shall  take  place,  it 
shall  be  in  such  a  way  that  all  men  everywhere  shall  see  it  has  been  such  a  trial 
as  the  occasion  rcauires,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  and  that  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  tried  by  jurors  who  are  not  legal  triers,  but  by  jurors  that 
are  brought  here  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  fit  and  proper  men  to  try 
this  case  as  the  law  directs. 

My  learned  friend  while  making  the  assertion  to  your  honor  that  the  preva- 
lence of  our  motion  would  set  his  client  at  large,  at  the  same  time  urges  yoiu: 
honor  to  deny  this  motion,  and  says  that  we  cannot  look  into  the  acts  of  this 
jury,  nor  into  the  statutes  which  direct  how  a  jury  shall  be  empanelled  or  how 
they  shall  be  selected,  and  cites  a  case  from  England,  which  I  shall  presently 
call  to  your  attention,  in  relation  to  the  sheriff  of  England.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  in  looking  sit  your  laws,  I  discover  that  the  sheriff  has  no  more  to  do  with 
this  jury  than  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Neither  the  sheriff, 
uor  the  marshal  occupying  the  place  of  sheriff,  has  any  responsible  duty  in  re- 
lation to  the  empanelling  of  this  jury.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  law, 
and  I  submit  to  your  honor  that  when  a  man  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  if  the 
verdict  is  to  be  of  any  validity,  he  must  be  tried  according  to  the  law.  In  this 
country  and  in  England  from  which  we  derive  our  notions  of  liberty,  ever  has 
the  law  been  jealous  of  human  life,  and  so  jealous  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  well- 
settled  principle  of  law  that  no  stipulation  of  counsel  and  no  stipulation  of  the 
prisoner  ever  could  allow  him  to  be  tried  by  twelve  men  and  convicted  and  ex- 
ecuted upon  such  a  verdict.  The  law  of  public  policy  is  that  the  man  who  is 
to  be  tried  for  his  life  shall  be  tried  in  all  respects  according  to  law  ;  that  the 
judge  who  tries  him  shall  sit  according  to  the  law ;  and  that  the  witnesses  shall 
be  sworn  and  testify  according  to  the  rules  of  law ;  and  the  jurors  who  are  to 
bring  in  their  judgment  upon  such  a  man  are  to  be  selected  in  the  way  that  the 
law  directs ;  and  if  selected  otherwise  the  verdict  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  us 
see  what  the  statute  says  about  it — the  statute  under  which  these  jurors  have 
any  power  whatever  to  try  this  prisoner.  Save  for  this  statute  these  jurors  have 
no  more  right  to  sit  in  judgment  than  jurors  from  the  city  of  New  York  or  from 
the  city  of  London.     What  does  the  statute  say  ?     Let  me  read  it : 

"  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  (Jongress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regis- 
ter of  Washington  city  and  of  the  respective  clerks  of  the  city  of  Georgetown  and 
the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  one 
month  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each  year  thereafter,  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white  male  citizens,  tax- 
payers, residing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  shall  judge  best 
qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  said  District." 

Now  what  is  required  by  this  law  in  the  very  first  section?  That  the 
jurors  shall  be  white  male  citizens,  tax- payers,  of  this  District,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  jurors.  Now  let  me  ask  my  learned  friend  if  he  had  come 
into  this  court  and  discovered  that  every  juryman  sitting  in  these  seats  was  a 
negro,  and  he  had  made  the  motion  we  have  now  made,  and  I  had  risen  and 
said  to  him,  "  You  cannot  set  aside  this  panel  because  you  have  heard  the  evi- 
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dence  here  of  these  men  who  selected  it,  and  you  cannot  go  hehind  what  they 
lay  ahout  it."  "What  would  my  learned  friend  say  to  the  argument  ?  Suppose 
I  took  his  own  ingenious  and  excellent  argument  and  turned  it  against  himself, 
what  would  he  say  to  it?  Would  he  think  it  a  good  argument  if  every  man 
who  sat  there  was  a  negro?  Would  he  not  turn  me  to  this  statute  and  say  "  of 
the  white  male  citizens,"  and  then  turn  to  your  honor  and  say,  "  Arc  these  white 
male  citizens,  every  man  of  whom  is  a  woolly-hoaded  African  ?  [Laughter.] 
He  cannot  meet  that  suggestion ;  and  the  case  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  one  at  har. 

Mr.  Merrick.  If  my  learned  friend  will  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Any. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Does  the  learned  gentleman  include  in  his  motion  challenging 
this  array  any  ohjection  to  the  personal  qualification  of  these  jurors  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  most  assuredly  do. 

'^Ir.  Merrick.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  They  are  just  as  much  disqualified  as  though  they  were 
negroes.  The  statute  says  they  shall  be  "white;"  and  the  statute  says  they 
shall  he  "tax-payers;"  and  the  statute  says  they  shall  reside  within  this  Dis- 
trict. We  find  they  are  not  a  jury  of  tax-payers,  and  they  are  not  a  jury  of 
negroes ;  but  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  tax-payers  and  negroes,  for  on 
inquiry  of  my  learned  friend,  the  district  attorney,  I  am  informed  that  you  have 
in  your  District  negroes  who  are  tax-payers.  If  these,  then,  had  been  tax-paying 
negroes,  they  would  have  been  just  as  well  qualified  as  white  non-tax-payers, 
and  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it. 

Let  us  see  what  further  the  statute  says  on  this  subject.  I  am  only  in  the 
beginning  of  it.  Those  are  the  men  that  the  law  says  are  to  be  selected  as 
jurors.  I  repeat,  let  us  see  what  further  it  says.  And  they  may  put  in  "  the 
names  of  such  qualified  persons  as  were  on  the  list  the  previous  year,  but  who 
did  not  serve  as  jurors ;  and  the  lists  thus  made  of  the  register  and  clerks  afore- 
said shall  be  kept  by  them  respectively  and  be  delivered  to  their  successors  in 
office."  These  three  men  shall  make  their  lists  of  tax-payers  who  arc  white 
in  these  three  districts.  What  shall  they  do  when  they  get  together  ?  The 
officers  aforesaid  shall  select  from  the  list  of  the  register  of  Washington  city  the 
names  of  four  hundred  persons.  That  is  what  these  three  men  arc  to  do.  This 
board,  as  my  learned  adversary  calls  .it,  and  very  justly,  are  to  select  first  from 
the  list  of  the  rrgister  of  the  city  of  Washington  four  hundred  names.  Let  us 
start  there.  Did  they  select  from  the  register's  list  of  the  city  of  Washington 
four  hundred  names  ?  He  tells  you  that  they  never  selected  one  name,  and  that 
he  never  had  there  a  list,  first  or  last.  When  I  asked  him  on  the  cross-exam- 
ination here  yesterday,  after  they  had  brought  him  here,  "  Did  the  others  even 
see  the  rolls  of  the  names  that  you  put  into  the  box?"  He  said  "No." 
"Did  you  see  any  that  they  put  in  ?"  He  said  "No."  And  you  will  find 
it  so  appears  on  the  record. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  law  ?  The  register  of  the  city  of  Washington 
was  to  bring  the  list  of  tax- payers  whom  he  deemed  qualified.  The  clerk  of 
the  levy  court  was  to  bring  his  list  of  tax-payers  whom  he  judged  to  be  quali- 
fied. The  clerk  of  Georgetown  was  to  bring  his  list  of  tax-payers  whom  he 
thought  to  be 'qualified.  And  this  board,  thus  together,  was  to  select  first  from 
the  register's  list  of  the  city  of  Washington  the  names  of  four  hundred  persons, 
from  that  of  the  clerk  of  Georgetown  eighty,  and  from  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
levy  court  forty.  Did  these  three  men  select  from  the  list  of  the  register  of 
Washington  four  hundred  ?  They  never  selected  a  man,  and  that  evidence  is 
perfect  and  complete.  Did  the  three  select  from  the  list  of  the  clerk  of  George- 
town eighty  persons  ?  Not  a  man.  Did  this  board  select  from  the  list  of  the 
derk  of  the  levy  court  forty  ?  Not  one.  Now,  there  was  some  reason  for 
this  law,  was  there  not  t  The  object  of  it  was  to  have  a  fair  jury.  This 
statute  was  passed  by  the  Oongress  of  the   United  States  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  this  District,  in  which  it  was  known  when  the  statate  was  passed 
that  there  were  persons  of  a  variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  great  public 
Questions.  It  was  known  that  in  this  city  there  were  a  great  many  men  who 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  government.  There  were  others  who  were  its  bitter 
enemies.  There  were  others  who  were  zealously  in  its  favor.  There  were  the 
strongest  abolitionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  who  believed  in 
and  favored  slavery.  Every  grade  and  class  of  political  opinion  and  of  moral 
view  and  religious  notion  existed  in  this  city  when  this  statute  was  passed,  as 
it  does  to-day,  and  Congress  was  anxious  that  jurors  should  be  so  selected  that 
when  men  came  to  be  tried  in  this  District  they  should  feel  that  they  were  to 
haye  a  jury  without  prejudice,  and  a  jury  in  the  selection  of  which  more  than 
one  man  had  been  engaged.  That  they  could  have  a  jury,  after  the  list  had  been 
prepared,  of  the  kind  of  men  that  the  statute  required,  the  strict  provisions  of 
which  I  have  just  read.  Now,  I  appeal  to  your  honor  if,  under  the  evidence 
before  the  court  on  the  demurrer  which  admits  it,  one  single  requisite  has  been 
complied  with.  I  ask  your  honor,  suppose  that  these  men  had  selected  anv 
sort  of  men  they  had  pleased,  men  who  were  not  residents,  and,  as  I  before  saij, 
men  who  were  negroes,  would  that  have  been  a  good  jiury  ?  Suppose  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  met  together  to 
select  jurors  and  put  their  names  in  the  box,  and  then  afterwards  the  clerk  had 
drawn  them  out,  would  that  have  been  a  good  selection  of  the  jury  ?  It  would 
have  been  just  as  good  as  this.  It  would  have  been  just  as  strict  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law  as  this  is.  Why  have  any  law  about  it  ?  Why  not  say, 
"  Let  the  register  and  these  men  go  and  do  as  they  please  about  it."  The  law 
was  made  surely  for  something. 

Let  us  see  what  further  provisions  they  made  to  guard  against  any  fraud  or 
any  partiality  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  a  jury.  "  The  names  selected  from 
said  litits  shall  be  written  on  separate  and  similar  pieces  of  paper,  which  shall 
be  so  folded  or  rolled  up  that  the  names  cannot  be  seen,  and  placed  in  a  box." 
Were  the  names  written  on  these  pieces  of  paper  taken  from  those  lists  ?  Not 
a  name  selected  by  this  board  was  taken  from  these  lists ;  but  these  three  dif- 
ferent persons  selected,  and  neither  ever  let  the  other  know,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  what  he  had  selected.  Not  a  man  knew  any  except  such  as  were  his 
own  ;  and  the  register  of  this  city  did  not  even  know  his  own,  for  his  own  clerk, 
as  he  says  himself,  rolled  up  the  names  ctnd  put  them  in.  *'And  they  shall  be 
placed  in  the  box  to  be  provided  by  the  register  and  the  clerks  aforesaid,  which 
box  shall  be  sealed,  and  after  being  thoroughly  shaken  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Washington  county  for  safe  keeping."  Let  us  see 
whether  that  part  of  the  law,  under  this  evidence,  was  complied  with.  The 
box  was  not  sealed,  as  the  evidence  shows.  It  was  not  sealed  or  delivered  to 
the  clerk.  That  is  a  very  important  provision.  If  the  box  was  delivered  to  the 
clerk  unsealed,  why,  your  honor  knows,  there  might  be  a  clerk  dishonest — I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  any  such  suggestion  here,  on  the  contrary, 
very  far  from  it — but  there  might  be  a  clerk  or  a  deputy  clerk,  or  some  one 
connected  with  the  office,  who  might  see  fit  to  stuff  that  box  with  other  names 
for  other  motives ;  and,  therefore,  to  provide  against  this,  it  is  enacted  that  this 
box,  by  these  men  who  compose  this  board,  shall  be  sealed  and  thoroughly 
shaken,  and  after  it  is  thus  sealed  and  thoroughly  shaken  it  shall  be  deliver^ 
to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  The  evidence  is  that  when  this  box  was  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  it  was  unsealed.  Can  it  be  said  and 
urged  to  your  honor  that  these  men,  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  this 
high  duty,  can  properly  disregard  every  one  of  these  requirements  ?  I  submit 
to  yoiur  honor,  and  will  prove  by  this  evidence  before  I  am  through,  that  from 
the  first  step  they  took  to  the  last  they  did  so  disregard  them.  Not  one  single 
act  did  they  do  that  was  not  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

Next,  "  that  the  said  register  and  clerks  and  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
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iliall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  commencement  of  each  term  of  the  circuit  or 
of  the  criminal  court,  meet  at  the  City  Hall  of  Washington  city,  and  then  and 
there  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall  publicly  break  the  seal  of  said  box,  and 
proceed  to  draw  therefrom  the  names  of  so  many  persons  as  are  required." 

There  is  another  requisition :  That  these  men,  that  this  board  of  three,  should 
thus  select  the  jurors  and  put  their  names  in  a  box,  seal  it  up  and  deliver  it  to 
the  clerk,  shaken  and  sealed ;  and  a  very  important  provision  it  is,  as  your  honor 
will  see.  Suppose,  for  any  bad  motive — no  such  motive  do  I  attribute  in  this 
case,  bnt  make  the  supposition  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  point  of  law  that 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court — suppose,  from  any  motive  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  one  of  these  gentlemen  forming  the  board  saw  fit,  in  drawjng 
from  the  box,  to  draw  names  which  were  in  his  hand  instead  of  the  names  in  the 
box.  The  law  provides  that  he  shall  not  have  that  bpportunity  ;  that  he  shall 
not  draw  them,  but  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  shall  draw  the  names.  Now, 
what  is  the  evidence  ?  It  is  that  one  of  this  board,  the  clerk  of  Georgetown, 
drew  the  names,  and  not  the  clerk  of  this  court.  The  clerk  of  Georgetown  had 
no  more  right  to  draw  these  names  than  my  learned  friend,  the  district  attorney ; 
and  drawing  them,  he  was  doing  that  which  made  it  an  illegal  draft  of  this  jury, 
directly  contrary  to  the  law.  Law  is  not  supposed  to  be  made  in  folly,  or  in 
nonsense.  Congress  makes  this  solemn  provision  that  these  names  shall  be 
drawn  by  the  clerk,  who  is  not  one  of  the  board,  but  a  totally  different  man, 
after  the  box  containing  the  names  shall  have  been  delivered  to  him,  shaken  and 
sealed  ;  yet  one  of  this  board  draws  the  jury.  That  is  the  evidence  before  us, 
and  uncontradicted. 

Let  us  sec  what  further  provisions  are  made  in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  was 
evidently  anticipated  by  the  Congress  which  passed  this  law  that  a  contingency 
might  arise  in  which  it  might  become  necessary  to  set  aside  the  array  and  order 
a  new  panel,  and,  in  order  to  meet  that  contingency,  they  have  made  provision 
for  it  in  the  section  which  I  will  now  read ;  and  I  will  just  say  that  my  learned 
friend,  in  reading  from  this  case  in  England,  read  what  the  learned  judge  there 
said  in  relation  to  their  law ;  that  their  law  did  not  allow  them  to  go  behind  the 
sheriflF  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  he  gave  as  one  good  reason  why  the  sheriff's 
selection  should  not  be  set  aside,  that  there  was  no  other  earthly  mode  prepared 
in  England  by  which  they  could  proceed  to  the  trial  of  any  case.  My  learned 
friend  read  it  from  the  report,  some  portions  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  a 
moment  or  two,  to  cite  to  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  remark  just  made  ?  I 
was  otherwise  engaged  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  gave  as  a  good- reason  for  setting  aside  the  selection  of  jurors  in  England 
was,  that  if  that  motion  were  granted,  there  would  be  no  mode  by  which  they^ 
could  get  a  jury  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  causes. 
Mr.  Bradley.  On,  yes;  I  now  understand  you. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Now,  in  our  case  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned.  The 
statute  does  contemplate  just  such  an  emergency,  and  has  made  a  provision  for 
it  It  provides,  in  section  five,  that  •*  if  a  jury  be  required  for  the  circuit  court, 
the  twenty-six  persons  whose  names  shall  first  be  drawn  shall  constitute  the  jury 
for  that  term ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  drawn  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
again  placed  in  such  box  for  a  period  of  two  years.  If  any  person  whose  name 
ia  so  drawn  shall  have  died,  or  has  removed  from  the  District,  or  has  become 
otherwise  disabled  from  serving  as  a  juror,  the  said  register  and  clerks  shall 
draw  from  the  box  the  name  of  another  person  who  shall  serve  instead ;  and  after 
the  requisite  number  of  jurors  shall  have  been  so  drawn,  the  said  box  shall  be 
•gain  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  as  aforesaid." 

Immediately  following  that  provision  is  section  7th,  which  says  that  "  in  case 
either  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  the  lists  aforesaid  shall  ne- 
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gleet  or  refuse  to  act,  or  in  case  either  of  them  shall  be  interested  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  pending  in  the  said  circuit  or  criminal  court,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  shall  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  discharge  the  jury  instead; 
and  if  the  persons  selected  aa  jurors  do  not  attend,  the  court  may  order  the 
marshal  to  summon  other  respectable  tax  payers,  possessing  the  other  legal 
gualifirations,  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  but  if  at  any  time  there  should  not  be, 
by  reason  of  challenge  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  make  up  the 
panel,  the  court  shall  order  the  marshal  to  summon  as  many  talesmen  as  are 
necessary  for  that  purpose." 

Now,  if  the  persons  selected  as  jurors  do  not  attend,  the  court  may  order  the 
marshal  to  summon  other  respectable — what?  "Other  respectable  tax-payers, 
possessing  the  other  legal  qualifications,  to  supply  the  deficiency."  In  the  first 
section  it  states  what  the  legal  qualifications  are — "  to  be  tax-payers,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  other  qualifications."  The  seventh  section  provides  that,  in  case  of 
failure  from  any  cause,  the  court  shall  direct  the  marshal  to  summon  as  tales- 
men other  respectable  tax-payers,  possessing  the  other  legal  requisites ;  and  the 
marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  shall  thus  prepa«e  the  list  of  other  re- 
spectjible  tax-payers,  &c.  Congress  seemed,  therefore,  determined  that  in  no 
event  should  justice  fail,  and  that  no  such  reason  could  be  given  by  your  honor 
as  was  given  by  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  that  there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  thing  is  complete ;  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  matter.  Con- 
gress has  provided,  first,  that  it  shall  be  done  in  a  particular  way ;  that  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  persons,  and  those  only,  shall  be  the  jurors,  and  that  they  shall 
be  selected  in  a  certain  manner  and  drawn  in  a  certain  manner ;  and  then,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  failure  of  justice,  they  say  that,  if  from  challenging  or 
from  any  other  cause,  a  sufficient  number  may  not  be  had,  the  court  shall  order 
the  marshal  to  make  the  selections  from  the  proper  persons  having  the  legal 
qualifications,  so  that  all  these  questions  will  lie  quite  outside  of  this  case,  and 
power  in  the  court  is  complete.  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  for  delay ;  it  may 
be  done  now  and  forthwith,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  my  learned  friends  want  it  to  be  done  soon.  They  want  to  go  on 
with  the  case.     We  are  as  anxious  as  they  to  go  on  with  it. 

There  is  one  argument  which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  early  part 
of  his  remarks  to  whjch  1  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  that  is 
this,  that  if  this  jury  is  an  illegal  jury,  why,  then,  other  men  have  been  convicted 
here  illegally.  He  urged  it  with  much  earnestness,  that  that  was  a  reason,  if 
you  had  been  going  on  in  an  illegal  way,  why  you  should  continue  to  do  so. 
I  think  that,  on  reflection,  my  learned  friend  will  not  consider  that  argument 
sound.  If  you  have  been  doing  illegal  or  immoral  or  any  other  wrong  acts,  the 
time  to  stop  is  when  you  first  make  the  discovery,  and  not  to  say,  **  We  will 
continue  it,  because  we  have  always  done  it."  Your  honor  knows  when  we 
made  some  attempt  to  civilize  the  Indians,  and  an  Indian  chief  was  reproved 
for  murdering  his  enemies,  and  was  told  that  it  was  unchristian  and  wrong,  he 
said  he  had  always  killed  his  enemies,  and  insisted  that,  therefore,  he  should 
still  kill  them.  An  immoral  woman  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  too,  whom  our 
missionaries  attempted  to  convert  to  virtue  after  marriage,  urged  as  a  reason  for 
continuing  her  mode  of  life,  that  she  had  always  been  so  doing  as  she  was  then. 

My  learned  friend  read  from  page  247,  of  Clark  &  Fin  nelly's  Reports.  Let 
us  see  what  that  case  was.  The  question  came  up  for  this  judge  to  answer; 
and  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  sixth  question  was — in  England  they  have  a 
statute  upon  the  subject  it  seems 

Mr  BuADLBV.  1  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  PiBRRKPONT.  They  have  a  statute  in  England  to  which  he  alludes.  I 
am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  I  thought  you  stated  that  there  wae  a  statute  in  regard  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  challenge  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PiBRRRPONT.  Oh,  no,  sir;  the  statute  upon  which  this  was  based.  The 
answer  of  the  learned  jadge  was :  "  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  array  is 
allowed  by  the  English  law  is  the  unindifftrency  or  default  of  the  sheriff.  But 
no  want  of  indifference  in  the  sheriff,  nor  any  default  in  him  or  his  officers,  was 
assigned  for  the  cause  of  the  challenge  upon  this  occasion.*' 

That  was  the  end  of  the  case.     It  ought  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  case. 
This  word  "  unindifferency,"  which  I  see  the  learned  judge  uses  here,  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  word  to  me — I  never  saw  it  before.     I  suppose,  however,  it  is  a 
good  one. 
Mr.  MhRRicK    It  is  habitually  used  in  that  connection  throughout  the  law. 
Mr.  PiBRRKPO.NT.  I  say  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  word;  but  it  is  not  one  that 
I  am  accustomed  to.     Of  course,  we  understand  what  it  means.     Now,  the 
only  ground  to  the  challenge  of  the  array  that  is  allowed  by  the  English  law  is 
the  "  unindifferency  or  default  of  the  sheriff."     Tliat  being  so,  it  does  not  need 
much  comment.     1  be  only  ground  upon  which  the  law  allowed  a  challenge  was  not 
pretended  to  exist,  as  the  learned  judge  said.    lht;refore  there  was  no  necessity 
for  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  a  case  like  that.     Of  course,  that  would 
end  the  case.     It  did  not  need  so  much  learning  or  argument  as  the  learned  judge 
and  the  lord  chancellor  seem  to  have  given  to  it  f  but  from  the  notoriety  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  involved,  which  was  then  made  a 
political  affair,  they  saw  fit  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  gave  aa 
reasons  why  they  should  not  undertake  to  set  aside  this  panel  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  possible  way  of  having  justice  administered,  no  other  mode  of  getting  a 
jury.     It  was  sot  pretended  in  the  challenge,  as  the  judge  said,  that  the  legal 
grouud  and  the  only  legal  ground  upon  which  there  could  be  any  complaint  pre- 
dicated existed.     Therefore,  of  course,  the  motion  was  denied.    And  in  this  case, 
if  there  is  no  ground  for  it,  of  course  the  motion  will  be  denied.    If  there  is 
^ound  for  it,  I  take  it  the  motion  will  be  granted.    In  this  case,  we  act  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  directly — under  a  statute.    It  is  a  principle  of 
the  common  law,  well  known  and  understood  by  all  lawyers  ^d  all  men,  per- 
haps, that  it  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  construe  the  law ;  it  is  not 
only  in  his  discretion  but  his  duty  to  see  that  the  law  over  which  he  is  called 
to  preside  is  properly  administered.     Your  honor  is  placed  in  your  high  posi- 
tion in  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  giving  construction  to  this  statute  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  to  this  District  and  this 
court  over  which  you  preside  are  executed.    This  is  not  an  unmeaning  statute. 
The  reasons  of  it  are  apparent  upon  its  face,  and  when  Congress  passed  it  it  was 
understood  that  this  statute  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  when  a  man  was  to  be 
tried  for  his  life,  or  when  he  was  to  be  tried  for  any  felony,  or  any  lesser  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  or  for  anything  else,  the  jurors  who  were  to  try  him  were 
to  be  selected  hy  law,  and  that  no  irregularity,  informality,  or  defect  in  that  se- 
lection should  be  passed  lightly  over  by  the  judge  who  presides.    But  it  is  his 
daty  to  see  that  the  law  is  administered,  if  it  be  called  to  his  notice ;  and  if 
the  statute  has  never  before  been  called  to  your  notice,  of  course  your  honor  has 
not  passed  upon  it.    As  I  learn  from  my  associate,  the  district  attorney,  and  as 
1  infer  from  what  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  have  said,  this  question 
haa  never  here  arisen  before.     Of  course,  therefore,  it  is  no  man's  fault;  it  has 
not  been  thought  of.    These  men  proceeded  in  their  own  way.    They  thought 
they  would  t^ke  their  way  to  get  a  jury,  instead  of  the  way  of  the  law.    They 
chose  to  tread  in  their  own  path ;  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves ;  to  say,"  We  will 
fix  up  a  jury  as  we  please,"  reckless  of  the  law.     It  is  your  honor's  duty  to  see 
^t  a  jury  is  selected  in  the  way  that  the  law  directs,  and  that  is  all  we  ask. 
Ve  are  ready  now  to  proceed  to  trial ;  we  are  desirous  that  the  trial  shall  be 
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proceeded  with,  and  we  ask  and  urge  that  this  other  provision  of  the  statute  hy 
which  your  honor  is  empowered  to  direct  the  marshal  to  summon  a  jury  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  cause  shall  be  enforced,  and  that  a  jury  shall  be  empan- 
elled, in  order  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  trial  at  the  earliest  day  that 
such  jury  can  be  selected.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  to-morrow 
as  well  as  any  distant  day,  so  that  any  so-called  reason  of  delay  is  not  a  reason ; 
so  that  any  alleged  reason  of  the  failure  of  justice  is  a  false  reason.  The  statute 
has  provided  for  all  these  things,  and  it  lies  in  your  honor  to  enforce  it ;  and 
when  the  facts  have  been  presented  before  the  court ;  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
statute  is  not  complied  with,  and  when  it  appears  that  the  law  has  provided  that 
a  jury  may  be  selected  by  your  honor's  direction  in  case  of  previous  failure,  I, 
for  one,  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  your  honor  will  not  direct  that  the  law 
be  complied  with,  or  that  you  will  allow  subordinates  to  exercise  their  own  whims 
or  notions,  to  set  aside  the  solemn  statute  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  case  such  as  your  honor  has  never  tried,  such  as  your  honor  never 
will  again  try  ;  such  as  has  never  been  before  tried  in  this  country,  and  such, 
we  hope,  as  never  will  be  tried  again.  It  is  the  first  civil  trial  for  the  murder  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States  ;  the  first  civil  trial  for  the  great  crime  of  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  government  of  the  United  States;  one  of  that  class 
of  crimes  which  shock  the  whole  world.  Many  people  who  despaired  of  the 
republic  have  doubts  whether  you  can,  before  a  civil  tribunal,  obtain  a  just  and 
honest  trial,  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  in  a  great  case  like  this.  Therefore 
this  case  possesses  a  weight  and  magnitude  such  as  Furely  no  other  case  in 
this  country  ever  had.  It  is  in  fact  not  dimply  the  trial  of  a  man  for  his  life; 
it  is  in  a  measure  a  trial  whether  we  can  get  a  jury  legally  empanelled  to  try 
assassins  and  murderers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  attempted 
to  throw  our  country  into  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  who  designed  all  the  hor- 
rors to  follow  their  act  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  It  is  to  be  seen 
whether  such  trial  can  be  fair,  whether  justice  can  be  done.  All  of  us  who  have 
read  anything  of  history  or  who  have  reflected  upon  human  nature,  know  that 
civil  society  will  protect  itself.  They  know,  if  the  civil  courts  and  the  verdicts 
of  juries  cannot  administer  justice,  that  society,  as  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  necessity  has  arisen,  will  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  gloomy 
despotism  of  military  power.  God  deliver  us  from  that !  we  want  to  show 
before  our  countrymen  and  before  the  world,  that  an  honest  jury  of  this  District 
will  give  an  honest  verdict ;  that  we  can  have  a  fair  trial  before  an  impartial 
court ;  and  we  believe  that  when  the  jury  thus  selected  are  brought  together  to 
try  the  cause,  they  will  give  a  verdict  with  which  our  countrymen  will  be  satis- 
fied— and  that  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  please,  I  know  no  case  in  which  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  be  engaged  heretofore  in  which  I  rose  to  discuss  a  question  of  law 
with  deeper  interest  than  I  feel  now.  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  be  led  away 
from  the  true  question  submitted  to  your  honor  for  your  decision,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  resist  following  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  upon 
the  other  side  by  discussing,  not  questions  of  law,  but  by  presenting  considera- 
tions to  the  court  which  should  have  no  influence  upon  any  judicial  mind. 

We  are  told  that  a  jury  is  to  be  empanelled  to  try  the  assassin  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  have  been  better  to  have  said  him  who  has  been  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  that  monstrous  crime. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Excuse  me;  I  think  my  learned  friend  could  not  have 
heard  all  the  language  I  used.     I  said,  as  found  by  the  grand  jury  ^ 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  observation  escaped  my  attention.  There  are,  if  the  court 
please,  other  inducements  which  are  hard  to  resist,  that  lead  me  to  make  some 
commentaries  upon  the  course  pursued  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ;  but  time 
k  too  precious,  for  I  desire  to  have  this  discussion  closed  in  time  to  receive  the 
decision  of  your  honor  to-day,  that  if  this  motion  is  overruled  and  the  demurrer 
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Biutoined  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  impanel  a  jury,  and  if  it  is  not  and  there  is 
any  other  movement  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  every  dilatory  process  as  soon  as  it  arises.  We  are  in  earnest* 
we  deshne  to  have  this  party  tried  now,  we  desire  to  have  him  tried  by  a  jury 
amni  txceptione  majores,  against  whom  not  a  breath  has  been  uttered  by  any 
counsel  who  has  addressed  the  court  since  the  commencement  of  these  proceed- 
ings, by  a  jury  empanelled  according  t^  the  form  of  law  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  under  which  it  is  empanelled — a  jury  above  challenge 
for  qualification — a  jury  conceded  to  have  been  selected  by  honest  men  with 
honest  purposes,  without  reference  to  this  trial — a  jury  standing,  if  a  jury  can 
stand,  impartial  in  view  of  such  an  event  as  has  been  referred  to— a  jury  standing 
impartial  between  the  government  and  the  accused.  We  desire  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  shall  be  carried  out,  which  was  to  take  from  the 
marshal  of  this  District  the  power  to  select  jurors  ;  we  desire,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  the  selection  which  may  be  made  of  talesmen,  for  we  know  too  well  the 
condition  of  society  here  ;  we  desire  to  have  such  a  juiy  as  has  been  impanelled 
ander  the  circumstances  in  which  this  jury  has  been  summoned,  admitted  to  be 
free  from  all  exception. 

But  again  I  take  issue  with  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side.   We  desire 
to  have  a  jury  that  can  try  the  case  now  ;  for  if  we  do  not  try  it  now,  no  jury 
under  that  statute  can  be  summoned  or  returned  until  next  February.     The 
condition  in  which  the  marshal   is  to  be  called  in  to  summon  talesmen  cannot 
arise,  because  there  has  been  no  panel  returned,  and  therefore  no  panel  can  be 
exhausted,   and   until   a  panel  has   been  returned  and  has  been  exhausted 
by  some   process  of  law,  the  authority  of  the   marshal   to  summon  tales- 
men 16  out  of  the  question.     The  predicate  is  that  a  panel  shall  have  been  ex- 
hausted.    If  there  is  no  panel,  there  is  no  predicate,  and  if  that  is  no  predicate, 
the  marshal  cannot  summon.     We  are  sincere,  if  your  honor  please,  in  endea- 
Torin?  to  bring  this  question  to   an   issue  now.     Our  brethren  claim  and  we 
accord  to  them  the  same  sincerity.     We  may  have  done  them  injustice  in  sup- 
posing this  was  interposed  for  delay ;  we  may  have  done  them  injustice  in  sup- 
posing that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  term  and  after  so  many  years  of  experience 
this  process  of  selecting  a  jury  was  first  discovered  to  be  wrong.    I  hope  we  did. 
Bat  there  is  a  graver  view  of  this  question  which  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  nor  by  my  learned  brother  who  preceded  me.     We 
have  been  told  that  it  is  an  obligation  of  common  law  that  the  courts  shall  en- 
force statutory  provisions ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and  a  holier  duty,  that  courts  shall 
not  make  law.    The  counsel  on  the  other  side  seek  by  this  motion  to  prevail  upon 
your  honor  to  make  a  law.    We  have  no  statute  upon  the  subject  of  challenging 
the  array.     We  stand  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  the  common  law  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  common  law  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Colombia,  the  common  law  which  must  stand  unless  repealed  or  modified  by 
the  Btatate,  common  law  which  is  as  binding  upon  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  this  court  as  though  it  were  statute  law.     Now,  sir,  what  is  that  common 
hiw  t     Can  any  man,  lawyer  or  not,  doubt  what  that  common  law  is  when  he 
reads  or  has  heard  read  the  case  of  O'Gonnell  and  the  Queen  ?     Oan  any  man 
doubt  that  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the  only  challenge  to  the  array  was 
for  default  in  the  man  charged  with  the  summoning  of  the  jury  ?     The  prepara- 
tion of  the  list  of  jurors  was  not  cause  of  challenge.     If  any  case  can  bring 
this  case  directly  to  judicial  decision,  that  case  of  O'Gonnell  does.     There 
was  fraud  and  ille^ity  charged  directlv  upon  the  party  making  out  the  jury 
hook,  which  was  admitted  on  the  record  as  being  fraudulent  and  illegal,  and  the 
courts  say  in  such  a  case  as  that  there  is  no  such  remedy  as  a  challenge  of  the 
vny.    They  say  admit  that  it  sounds  harsh  and  tyrannical :  what  of  that  t 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  they  go  back  to  the  year  books  of  Edward  II  and 
£dwaid  III  where  it  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Oook  that  the  challenge  to  the 
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array  cannot  be  allowed,  except  for  partiality  in  the  person  summoniug  the  juiy. 
Whether  there  are  other  remedies  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Whether  there 
are  other  remedies  which  in  this  instance  the  United  States  might  have  pursued 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  say  it  is  laid  down  by  that  highest  and  greatest  court  of 
the  present  time,  a  court  composed  (.f  the  fifteen  judges  of  England,  that  by  the 
common  law  a  challenge  to  the  array  can  only  go  to  the  disqualification  of  the 
officer  making  the  summons  and  return.  No  human  ingenuity  can  escape  the 
conclusion  of  that  case.  Argument  is  vain.  It  is  like  buffeting  the  light  waves 
against  a  great  rock,  it  falls  back  in  spray.  Theie  is  the  solid  basis,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  fifteen  judges  of  England,  the  most  solid  basis  upon  which  we  can 
rest  the  principles  of  our  liberty,  the  common  law  of  England.  It  comes  to  us 
under  that  rule  thus  strict,  thus  limited,  thus  defined,  hoary  with  age,  baptized 
in  our  own  revolution,  the  common  law  of  England. 

Now,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  your  honor  is  asked  to  make  a  new  common 
law.  I  appeal  to  your  honor  to  vindicate  the  common  law  of  England,  and  to 
enforce  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  pass  from  that  to  another  consideration.  When  this  question  was 
proposed  yesterday  I  conceded  that  the  defendant  in  this  case,  according  to  the 
current  of  decisions,  could  not  waive  a  defect  in  the  empanelling  of  the  jury. 
I  stated,  however,  that  I  had  seen  two  well-reasoned  decisions  the  other  way. 
I  have  since  then  seen  four,  and,  unless  the  detect  appear  upon  the  record  of  the 
case,  or  unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  that  the  party  did  not  know  of  the  dis- 
qualification or  defects  he  is  as  completely  concluded  as  though  it  were  a  civil 
case,  and  he  had,  in  form,  waived  that  right  the  waiver  is  conclusive,  and  I  refer 
my  learned  brothers  upon  this  point  to  a  case  in  seventh  Wendell — with  which 
one  of  them  at  least,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  is  perfectly  familiar — ^in  which  a  man  in 
a  capital  case  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  empanelling 
the  jury.  The  case  is  found  on  pa^e  421.  1  read  from  the  opinion  of  the  court : 
'*  The  revised  statutes  provide  that  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  an  indictment  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  law  for  the  trial  of  issues 
of  fact  in  civil  cases,  (2  Rev.  Stats.,  734,  735 ;)  and  in  civil  cases  where  there 
IB  not  a  jury  empanelled  in  another  cause  the  statute  directs  that  the  ballots 
containing  all  the  names  of  the  jurors  returned  and  appearing  at  such  court, 
shall  be  placed  together  in  the  same  box  before  any  jury  shall  be  drawn  there- 
from, (2  Rev.  Stats.,  421,  §64.)  Here,  the  ballot  containing  the  name  of  Smith 
not  having  been  placed  in  the  box  before  the  drawing  of  the  jury  commenced, 
it  is  said  the  statute  was  violated,  and  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial." 

The  language  is  so  distinct  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it,  yet  the 
requirement  was  departed  from  in  this  case,  and  this  a  capital  case.  I  read 
further  from  the  opinion : 

'*  We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  ommission 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  and  empanel  jurors  to  conform 
to  the  precise  regulations  prescribed  by  law  in  that  respect,  and  we  have  uui- 
formly  held  that  this  statute,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  is  to  be 
considered  as  directory  to  the  officers  merely,  and  that  a  neglect  to  conform  to 
its  provisions  will  not  ftr  #e  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdict 
of  such  jury  where  the  court  sees  that  the  party  cannot  have  been  prejudiced 
by  it,  (5  Cowan,  289.     7  Id.,  232.") 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  a  party  would  be  prejudiced  by  trying  his 
case  before  this  jury,  but,  if  your  honor  please,  I  can  see  how  he  can  be  preju- 
diced by  summoning  talesmen  to  supply  their  places.     I  read  further  : 

"  Th«  69th  section  of  the  same  act  (2d  Rev.  Stats.,  420,)  provides  that  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  several  persons  n^f erred  as  jurors 
by  the  sheriff,  with  their  respective  additions  and  places  of  residence,  to  be 
written  on  several  and  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  each  in  the  same  manner,  as  near 
M  may  be,  and  so  as  to  resemDle  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  that 
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the  names  written  thereon  sball  not  be  visible.  In  Cole  and  Perry,  (6  Cowan, 
584,)  a  motion  was  made  to  set  aside  a  verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  ballots 
containing  the  names  of  the  jnron  were  not  folded  at  all,  but  were  put  open  into 
the  box,  in  snch  manner  that  the  names  might  ea^^ilj  have  been  seen  by  the 
person  drawing  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk  who  drew 
the  jnry  was  produced,  stating  distinctly  that  be  did  not  see  the  names  of  the 
jnry  until  af^r  they  were  drawn.  The  motion  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  statute  was  directory  merely  to  the  officer  drawing  the  ballots,  and  that  the 
mistake  of  the  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  not  a  ground  for  setting 
aside  the  proceedings  where  no  injury  to  the  party  complaining  was  shown  or 
pretended.  The  principle  of  this  case  is  believed  to  be  fully  sanctioned  by  a 
great  variety  of  decisions  in  our  own  and  the  English  courts." 

Again,  on  page  424,  he  unes  this  language : 

•*  The  conclusion  from  these  cases  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  that  any  mere 
informality  or  mist  ike  of  any  officer  in  drawing  a  jury,  or  any  irregularity  or 
misconduct  in  the  jurors  themselves,  will  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  ^r  setting 
aside  a  verdict,  either  in  a  criminal  or  civil  case,  where  the  court  are  satisfied 
that  the  party  complainiug  has  not  or  could  not  have  sustained  any  injury 
from  it.*' 

Again,  on  pago  426  : 

"  The  case  of  Kingvs,  Hunt,  (4  Bam  and  Aid.,  430,)  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  case  at  bar.  That  was  the  case  of  an  information  for  a  libel,  before  a 
special  jury.  Ten  of  the  special  jury  attended,  and  two  talesmen  were  sworn, 
and  the  defendant  was  convicted.  He  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground 
that  the  officer  had  omitted  to  summon  the  two  special  jurymen  who  had  not 
attended,  and  it  was  contended  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  should 
be  summoned  ;  that  the  act  of  parlaiment  was  imperative,  for  it  required  all  to 
be  Bommooed,  and  if  two  were  omitted,  so  might  any  other  number.  But  the 
eourt  unanimously  refused  the  motion,  saying  that  it  would  be  an  alarming 
principle  to  establish  that  a  verdict  could  be  set  aside  because  the  sheriff  had 
omitted  to  summon  one  jur3rman  out  of  the  whole  panel ;  that  applications  of 
this  sort  were  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  that  if  the  officer  had 
not  done  his  duty  he  might  be  punished  for  it,  and  if  his  omission  has  actually 
prodnced  prejudice  to  the  party,  then  the  court  might,  in  its  discretion,  prevent 
injustice  from  being  done  by  granting  a  new  trial.  In  that  case,  the  omission 
had  not  been  shown  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  defendant  and  therefore  the 
motion  was  refused.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  rule  to  be  collected  from  all 
the  cases." 

He  then  reviews  the  case  of  The  People  vs,  McKay,  which  was  a  capital  case, 
and  in  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  murder. 

*'  He  was  then  brought  into  this  court  by  habeas  corpus,  and  the  indictment 
and  proceedings  against  him  in  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  were  also  re- 
turned in  obedience  to  a  certiorari,  directed  for  that  purpose.  Upon  the  papers 
thus  before  the  court,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment 
on  the  ground  that  no  venire  had  been  issued  to  summon  the  petit  jury,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  venire  issued  was  not  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  that 
no  official  return  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  sheriff.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
eounael  for  the  people  that  the  case  stood  precisely  as  though  no  venire  had 
been  issued,  it  having  no  seal  and  was,  therefore,  absolutely  void,  but  they  con- 
tended that  no  venire  was  necessary.  The  only  judgment  then  was  whether 
^  judgment  could  be  sustained  when  the  record  showed  that  no  venire  had 
been  issned.*' 

Judge  Spencer  says :  **  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  venire  was  necessary  at  the  com- 
OMni  law,  and  as  the  statute  yet  requires  it  to  be  issued,  the  omission  to  issue  it  we 
mt  eoasider  an  error  apparent  on  the  record,  and  in  such  a  case,  affecting  life,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  anthorized  to  dispense  with  a  process  required  by  the 
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common  law,  and  also  by  the  statute,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive 
much  use  in  continuing  it."  The  deci^on  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the 
error  was  apparent  on  the  record,  and  the  court  could  not  disregard  it. 

I  might  refer  your  honor  to  other  cases  equally  in  point,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient for  my  purposes.  I  therefore  say,  if  the  court  please,  that  there  is  no 
error  apparent  on  the  record  of  the  court  in  this  case.  There  is  no  error  show- 
ing any  irregularity  in  making  out  these  listp,  in  preparing  the  jury-box,  in 
opening  the  jury-box,  in  di-awing  the  jurors,  there  is  no  error  of  record,  and  if 
the  case  should  go  to  trial  advertised  as  the  defendant  has  been  by  the  pro- 
ceedings now  under  consideration,  he  would  be  bound  by  that  verdict  as  eflPect- 
ually  as  if  every  form  of  law  had  been  complied  with.  There  is  no  reason, 
then,  of  public  justice;  there  is  no  reason  of  public  sentiment,  for  that  has 
been  invoked ;  there  is  no  reason  affecting  the  public  at  large  which  could 
make  a  change  in  this  case  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  18G2  necessary  or  proper,  but  there  is  every  inducement 
which  can  operate  upon  the  mind  or  conscience  of  the  judge  to  continue  this 
trial  now  with  this  free,  unembarrassed,  impartial  jury,  and  of  not  submitting 
the  defendant  to  all  the  disadvantages  which  the  act  of.  Congress  was  intended 
to  remove  and  subject  the  defendant  to  trial  by  a  jury  which  is  denounced  by 
the  act  of  Congress  itself. 

Now,  if  your  honor  please,  a  word  only  as  to  the  construction  of  this  statute. 

Mr.  PiEBBEPONT.  I  understood  you  to  argue  that  in  England  there  was  no 
statute  having  any  eflPect  upon  the  empanelling  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PiERBEPONT.  I  so  Understood  you. 

Mr.  Bradley.  What  I  stated  was,  that  there  is  no  statute  in  England 
touching  the  question  of  a  challenge  to  an  array. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  so  Understood  you.  That  is  the  very  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  do  so  because  I  supposed  you  would  desire  to 
answer  it.  If  you  will  turn  to  Chitty's  Criminal  Law,  page  537,  you  will  find 
challenges  are  of  two  kinds  : 

"Challenges  for  cause  are  of  two  kinds:  1st.  To  the  whole  array.  2d.  To 
individual  jurymen.  To  challenge  the  array  is  to  except  at  once  to  all  the 
jurors  in  the  panel  on  account  of  some  original  defect  iu  making  the  return  to 
the  venire." 

Mr.  Bradley.  Now,  if  the  coui-t  please,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  furnishing  me  with  that.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  will  find  me  a  statute 
authorizing  it,  I  will  be  obliged. 

Mr.  PiERREPOi\T.  If  you  will  turn  over  a  page  or  so  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  turn  to  that  directly.  That  is  the  common  law.  If 
your  honor  will  turn  back  to  the  time  of  second  and  third  Edwards,  to  the  "  Year 
books,''  you  will  find  that  it  was  common  law  then.     Now  I  proceed,  sir  : 

"  It  is  either  a  principal  challenge  or  for  favor,  the  former  of  which  is  founded 
on  some  manifest  partiality,  and  is  therefore  decisive,  while  the  grounds  of  the 
latter  are  less  certain,  and  left  to  the  determination  of  triers  in  the  manner  we 
shall  state  hereafter.  The  legitimate  causes  of  a  principal  challenge  are  not 
very  numerous.  Thus,  if  the  sheriff  be  actually  prosecutor,  or  the  party 
aggrieved,  the  an*ay  may  be  challenged,  though  no  objection  can  be  taken  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  So,  if  the  sheriff  bo  of  actual  aifinity  to  either  of  the 
parties,  and  the  relationship  be  existing  at  the  time  of  the  return — if  he  return 
any  individual  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant,  or  any  person 
he  believes  to  be  more  favorable  to  one  side  than  to  the  other — ^if  an  action  of 
battery  be  depending  between  the  sheriff  and  the  defendant,  or  if  the  latter 
have  an  action  of  debt  against  the  former — the  array  may  be  quashed  on  the 
presumption  of  partiality  in  the  offiicer.     So,  also,  if  the  sheriff,  or  his   bailiff 
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who  makes  tbe  retarn,  is  under  the  distress  of  the  partj  indicted,  or  indicted,  or 
has  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  eveiU,  or  his  counsel,  attorney,  servant,  or  arbi- 
trator, in  the  same  cause,  a  priucipsu  challenge  will  be  admitted.  And,  in 
general,  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  already  seen  would  cause  it  to  be 
directed  to  the  coroners  or  elisors,  will  also  be  sufficient  to  quash  the  array 
when  partiality  may  reasonably  be  suspected.  For  all  these  causes  of  sus- 
picion the  king  may  challenge  as  well  as  the  defendant." 

Every  one  of  these  are  cases  personally  affecting  the  sheriff — every  one  of 
them.     Now,  we  go  a  step  further : 

''  Bat  besides  these,  the  default  of  the  sheriff  will  be  sometimes  a  ground  of 
principal  challenge  to  the  array.  Thus,  if  the  array  be  returned  by  the  bailiff 
of  a  franchise,  and  the  sheriff  return  it  as  from  himself,  the  return  will  be  bad, 
because  the  party  will  lose  his  challenge,  though  if  the  sheriff  return  one  from 
tbe  liberty,  it  will  suffice,  and  the  lord  of  the  franchise  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  his*  action  against  him." 

Was  not  that  the  default  of  the  sheriff?  Was  it  not  charged  against  him  that 
he  had  failed  to  discharge  his  duty,  aud  summoned  the  commoners,  when  he 
was  bound  to  summon  the  knights  ?  It  was  the  default  of  tbe  sheriff — his  per- 
sonal misconduct — all  of  them  looking  to  the  default  or  misconduct  of  the  re- 
taming  officer. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bradley,  does  the  default  direct  itself  to  the  summoning 
power  of  the  sheriff,  or  to  the  selecting  power  of  that  officer  ? 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  To  the  summoning  power.  It  refers  to  both,  your  honor,  but 
it  must  be  the  act  of  the  sheriff.  There  is  a  middle  stage,  sir,  and  there  is  where 
we  are  to  go.  The  sheriff  is  the  only  party  who  is  responsible  at  the  common 
law,  and  the  statute  has  failed  to  provide  a  remedy  unaer  the  new  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  England,  in  the  case  of  O'Connell  and  the  Queen,  the  statute  pro- 
vided the  mode  of  selecting  and  making  up  the  jury  book,  and  the  whole  duty 
of  the  sheriff  was  to  select  jurors  out  of  that  book.  There  was  no  charge  of  mis- 
conduct against  the  sheriff,  and  while  all  the  anterior  proceedings  were  declared 
to  be  illegal,  yet  the  court  says,  "You  charge  nothing  against  the  sheriff  in 
making  his  return,"  and  unless  you  do,  this  form  of  redress  cannot  avail  you. 
The  court  say  they  may  have  a  remedy,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  form  of 
the  remedy.  I  need  not  say  to  this  honorable  court  that  the  forms  of  the  law 
are  as  much  of  the  substance  of  the  law  as  the  law  itself.  The  forms  of  the 
remedies  to  which  men  resort  are  just  as  binding  upon  them  as  the  highest  statu- 
tory obligations.  Courts  are  bound  by  the  forms  which  men  adopt  and  deter- 
mine according  to  the  law  respecting  those  forms.  My  attention  is  called  to  the 
passage  from  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  that  case : 

''The  sheriff,  therefore,  being  neither  unindiffereut  nor  in  default,  the  prin- 
dple  upon  which  the  challenge  to  the  array  is  given  by  law  does  not  apply  to 
the  present  case." 

The  statute  has,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  sheriff  that  duty  of  selecting  jurymen 
which  the  ancient  law  imposed  upon  him,  aud  has  substituted  instead  a  new  ma- 
ehinery,  in  the  hands  of  certain  officers,  by  whom  the  list  is  to  be  prepared  for 
the  sheriff's  use. 

If  the  sheriff,  when  the  jurors'  book  was  furnished  to  him,  had  acted  improp 
erly  in  selecting  the  names  of  the  jury  from  the  book,  such  misconduct  would 
liave  been  a  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the  array. 

"But  that  which  is  really  complained  of  is,  that  the  material  of  the  book  out 
of  which  the  jury  is  selected  by  the  sheriff,  and  for  which  the  sheriff  is  not  re- 
sponsible, has  been  improperly  composed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  ground  of 
challenge  to  the  array.  And  further,  it  is  manifest  that  no  object  or  advantage 
could  have  been  gained  if  the  challenge  had  been  allowed ;  for  if  the  challenge 
lud  been  allowed  the  jury  process  would  have  been  durected  to  some  other 
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oflScer,  who  would  have  been  obliged  to  choose  his  jnry  out  of  the  very  same 
special  jurors'  book  as  that  which  the  shariff  had  acted  on,  for  no  other  was  in 
existence.  The  same  objection  might  again  be  made  to  the  jury  panel  secondly 
returned,  and  so  toties  quoties;  so  that  the  granting  of  this  challenge  would,  in 
effect,  amount  to  the  preventing  the  case  from  being  brought  to  trial  at  all. 
The  very  same  difficulty  might  occur  in  England,  if,  through  accident,  careless- 
ness, or  design,  a  single  jury  list,  directed  to  be  returned  by  the  overseers  of 
any  parish  within  the  county,  were  not  handed  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  if  a  single  name  should  have  been  omitted  in  any  list  actually  delivered  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  jury  book  must  necessarily,  in  either  case,  be  de- 
ficiently made  up.  But  if  such  deficiency  were  allowed  to  be  a  ground  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  array,  the  business  of  every  assize  in  the  kingdom  might  effectually 
be  stopped.  That  there  must  be  some  mode  of  relief  for  an  injury  cocasioned 
by  such  non-observance  of  the  directions  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  is  uncdeniable 
but  the  only  question  before  us  is,  whether  it  is  the  ground  of  challenge  to  the 
array ;  and  we  all  agree  in  thinking  it  is  not,  and  therefore  we  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative." 

That  is  what  we  complain  of. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  make  no  complaint  of  the  sheriff.  His  duty  is  simply 
ministerial. 

Mr.  Bradluv.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  ground  of  challenge  to  the  array  that 
they  do  complain  of. 

The  fifteen  judges  in  England  say  that  is  no  ground  of  complaint.  The 
learned  gentlemen  here  say  it  is  ground  of  complaint.  They  say  it  is  true  thBt 
they  make  no  complaint  of  the  sheriff  or  marshal,  because  he  is  only  performing 
a  ministerial  duty,  but  they  go  back  to  the  material  out  of  which  the  list  is  made, 
and  the  court — the  fifteen  judges — say  that  it  is  not  ground  of  complaint.  I 
admit  that  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side  has  argued  this  case  with  great 
ability,  but  I  take  the  opinion  of  these  fifteen  judges  in  preference  to  his  argu- 
ment. These  judges,  I  repeat,  say  that  it  is  not  ground  of  complaint,  while  my 
learned  friend  says  it  is  ground  of  complaint. 

Then,  if  your  honor  please,  if  I  am  right  in  my  reading  of  these  books — that 
where  the  cause  of  complaint  does  not  exist  upon  the  record,  and  a  man  is  tried 
for  his  life,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  that  defect  after  his  trial,  except  upon 
clear  proof  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  defect  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  If  I  am 
right  in  that,  then  I  say  they  may  proceed  to  trial  at  once.  The  defendant,  as 
he  has  the  right  to  do,  waives  the  objection,  notwithstanding  the  great  value  put 
upon  the  life  of  an  "  assassin." 

Now,  if  the  court  please,  I  will  proceed  one  step  fiirther,  and  I  have  already 
occupied  much  more  time  than  I  allowed  myself.  In  illustrating  this  law,  my 
learned  brother  says :  "  Suppose  this  board —we  will  call  them  a  board,  though  they 
seem  to  be  a  very  soft  kind  of  board  from  what  I  can  understand  from  the  other 
side,  that  they  did  not  discharge  their  duty  any  better — suppose  this  board  had 
selected  a  panel  of  black  men,  and  the  panel  had  come  in,  all  woolly- headed 
Africans — well, it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  me  I  admit — but  is  there  no  remedy  ? 
The  remedy  is  not  by  challenging  the  array.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that 
point. 

Mh  PiBRBEPONT.  It  would  not  be  the  sheriff's  fault? 

Mr.  BuADLBV.  It  would  not  be  the  sheriff's  fault,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to 
challenge  the  array.  But  there  would  soon  be  found  an  entire  remedy — very 
soon.  Suppose  they  are  not  tax  payers,  and  they  challenge  the  array,  and 
bring  in  their  evidence  to  prove  the  fact  that  they  are  not  tax-payers.  There  is 
no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  marshal,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  challenge  the 
array  by  any  process  known  to  the  English  and  the  American  common  law. 
They  may  have  one,  and  another  remedy,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have 
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the  remedy  of  the  challenge  of  the  arraj;  and  there  is  the  mistake,  the  fatal 
mistake  oa  the  other  eide. 

But  suppose,  if  year  honor  please,  that  this  motion  prevail,  what  then  ?  The 
learned  ^ntleman,  taking  np  this  statnte.  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sbction  6.  "^  *  *  Bat  in  a  capital  case,  where  the  said  panel  shall  have 
been  exhausted  by  reason  of  challenge  or  otherwise,  the  court  before  whom  such 
capital  case  is  pending  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  additional  names  to  be  drawn ; 
and  if  all  the  names  in  the  box  shall  have  been  drawn  out  and  no  jury  found, 
the  court  may  order  the  marshal  to  summon  talesmen  until  a  jury  shall  be  found." 

And,  again : 

"Sbction  7.  *  *  *  And  if  at  any  time  there  should  not  be,  by  reason 
of  challenge  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  make  up  the  panel, 
the  court  shall  order  the  marshal  to  summon  as  many  talesmen  as  are  necessary 
for  that  purpose." 

Persons  selected  as  jurors  having  the  same  qualifications 

Mr.  PiBBRBPONT.  Tax-payers,  and  having  the  other  qualifications. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  all.  I  will  read  the  language  of  the 
statute : 

"  And  if  the  persons  selected  as  jurors  do  not  attend,  the  court  may  order  the 
marshal  to  summon  other  respectable  tax-payers,  possessing  the  other  legal 
qualifications,  to  supply  the  deficiency." 

After  reading  these  sections,  the  gentleman  turns  back  to  the  first,  and  says 
"  tax-payers  "  is  used  there ;  **  white  male  citizens  "  is  also  used  there.  He  did 
Dot,  however,  read  to  your  honor  the  eighth  section,  which  prescribes^ the  qualifi- 
cations of  jurors.     What  are  they  ? 

**  That  no  person  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  a  juror  unless  he  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  twenty-one  and 
under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  good  and  lawful  man  who  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude." 

Now,  the  previous  sections  require  that  he  should  be  a  tax-payer  also,  and  I 
ask  my  learned  friend  to  show  me  where  it  says  he  shall  be  a  '*  white  man." 
Have  I  not  a  right  then  to  resist  this  motion  ?  Is  there  not  every  inducement 
which  a  white  man  can  have  to  resist  it  I 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  You  will  find  the  term  "white  male  citizen"  in  the  sev- 
enth line  of  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Oh  !  I  know,  but  that  is  when  the  jury  is  to  be  listed.  When 
tbe  register  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  clerks  of  Georgetown,  and  the 
county,  are  to  make  out  their  lists  they  are  limited  to  white  men. 

The  District  Attorn  by.  Does  not  that  define  the  description  of  persons  ? 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  Yes  ;  but  when  the  marshal  goes  to  summon  talesmen,  how  is 
it  ?  The  statute  simply  says  **  must  be  tax-payers,  and  possess  the  other  legal 
qoalifications." 

Mr.  PiBRRKPONT.  The  first  section  speaks  of  certain  qualifications. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  No,  sir ;  those  are  exactions,  required  when  the  lists  are  be- 
ing made  out,  not  qualifications. 

I  think  I  can  see  where  this  thing  is  drifting.  It  is  not  delay  that  is  sought, 
but  they  have  another  motive  more  powerful  than  delay.  It  is  to  get  another 
jury  in  the  place  of  an  honest  jury  already  summoned.  Why,  sir,  the  gentle- 
man talks  about  the  misgivings  in  the  public  prints.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
bas  seen  what  I  hold  in  my  hand,  an  article  from  this  place  denouncing  this 
jury  because  sixteen  of  them  are  Oatholics,  as  they  say,  but  there  it  is — such  an 
tttlele  has  been  written  and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald.  I  know,  toOt 
tbat  the  same  article,  published  yesterday  morning,  foreshadows  the  fact  that 
tbeie  gentlemen  were  to  oome  into  court  on  the  day  they  did,  and  make  the 
identical  motion  that  they  have  submitted  here. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  And  the  writer  states  the  ground  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir ;  states  the  ground  of  the  motion.  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  it  came  from  very  near  home. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  What  does  it  state  as  the  ground  of  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  it  is,  (handing  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald  to  Mr. 
Pierrepont,)  just  the  same  ground  precisely  as  was  stated  here,  that  it  was  not 
a  lawful  panel. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Oh !  (laughingly.) 

Mr.  Bradley.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  he  led  off  in  this  way ;  and  I  beg  the 
pardon  of  your  honor  for  being  led  away  from  what  is  really  a  very  important 
and  grave  question,  to  which  we  should  confine  ourselves.  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  be  led  into  the  discussion  of  any  outside  matters, 
but  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  the  pure  proposition  of  law. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  this  statute.  The  act  of  1862  says  :  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  register  of  Washington  city,  and  of  the  respective  clerks  of  the  city  of 
Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  in  each  year  thereafter,  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white 
male  citizens,  tax-payers,  residing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  they 
shall  judge  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of  said  District,  in 
which  lists  may  be  included,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  same, 
the  names  of  such  qualified  persons  as  were  on  the  list  of  the  previous  year,  but 
did  not  serve  as  jurors,  and  the  lists  thus  made  out  by  the  register  and  clerks 
aforesaid  shall  be  kept  by  them,  respectively,  and  be  delivered  over  to  their 
successors  in  office." 

That  is  the  duty  of  these  parties.  But  when  the  polls  are  exhausted,  when 
the  jury  box,  or  the  panel  is  exhausted,  drawn  from  the  jury  box,  then  the 
marshal  shall  go  out  and  summon  "  other  respectable  tax-payers,  possessing  the 
other  legal  qualifications,  to  supply  the  deficiency.''  And  then  the  very  next 
clause  is :  "  And  if  at  any  time  there  should  not  be,  by  reason  of  challenge,  or 
otherwise,  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  make  up  the  panel,  the  court  shall 
order  the  marshal  to  summon  as  many  talesmen  as  are  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose." Then  in  the  next  section  it  is  provided :  **  That  no  person  shall  be 
competent  to  act  as  a  juror  unless  he  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  twenty -one  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
a  good  and  lawful  man,  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  sir,  I  agree  that  these  officers  in  selecting  their  jurors  are  to  confine  them- 
selves to  "  white  male  citizens,"  but  I  say  when  that  panel  is  exhausted,  aud 
the  marshal  goes  out  from  this  court  to  summon  talesmen,  he  has  to  summon 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  twenty-one  and  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
tax-payers,  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  He  is  confined  to  white  men. 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PiEUREPOxNT.  That  is  what  we  hold.  That  is  one  of  the  first  qualifica- 
tions mentioned.     He  could  not  summon  any  other. 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir.  Nowhere  in  the  statute  will  you  find  the  term 
"  white  male  citizen"  repeated. 

The  Court.  Perhaps  the  counsel  might  reverse  his  position  if  the  marshal 
should  happen  to  summon  such  on  the  next  panel.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then,  sir,  I  might  argue  the  other  way.  The  question  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  I  am  only  stating  my  present  convictions.  Argument  by  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side  might  disturb  those  convictions  a  good  deal,  and  cause  me 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  [Laughter.]  If  the  court  please,  that  is  the 
"  chance"  if  the  motion  be  granted.  And  I  would  here  ask  the  counsel,  if  the 
marshal  should  go  out  with  the  order  of  this  court  to  summon  talesmen,  *'  citi- 
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Eens  of  the  United  States,  between  twenty-one  and  sixty -fi^e  years  of  age,  tax- 
payers, resident  in  the  city  of  Washington,"  and  should  return  here  a  panel  of 
colored  men,  we  could  challenge  the  array. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  would. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  chance;  I  don't 
want  to  put  your  virtue  to  so  severe  a  test.   [Laughter.) 

One  word,  sir,  as  to  the  construction  of  this  statute  and  I  leave  this  question. 
Is  it  directory  or  is  it  not  ?  In  the  cases  referred  to  in  7th  Wendell,  we  find 
that  where  certain  proceedings  are  required,  not  essential  to  the  substance,  and 
they  be  not  observed,  non-compliance  will  not  vitiate  the  list  of  the  jury;  they 
will  not  vitiate  the  panel  of  the  jury.  Where  a  man  is  trie4  for  a  capital  offence 
by  a  jury,  all  of  whose  names  were  not  put  into  the  box  before  they  began  to 
draw  the  panel,  and  the  statute  in  terms  required  that  they  should  be  put  into 
the  box,  the  court  said  that  the  statute  was  directory. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  statute.  It  provides  that  the  register  of  the  city  of 
Washington  shalUmake  out  a  list  of  persons  whom  he  deems  best  qualified  as 
jnrors ;  the  clerks  of  Georgetown  ana  the  county  the  same.  It  says,  **  the 
officers  aforesaid  shall  select."  The  gentlemen  say  it  was  a  power  conferred 
upon  these  three  men  jointly ;  each  man  must  carry  to  that  meeting  a  greater 
Dumber  than  the  amount  to  be  selected.  The  register  of  Washington  must 
carry  more  than  four  hundred,  because  out  of  his  list  is  to  be  selected  four 
hundred,  and  so  as  to  the  others.  If  he  carries  only  four  hundred  there  cannot 
be  much  of  a  selection.  He  has  then  to  carry,  according  to  their  construction, 
more  than  four  hundred,  in  order  that  the  other  two  may  select.  The  statute 
says  he  shall  make  out  a  list  of  those  whom  he  deems  best  qualified  for  jurors, 
and  each  of  the  others  do  the  same ;  and  the  officers  aforesaid  shall  select  from 
the  list  made  out  by  the  register  of  Washington,  four  hundred  names,  and  from 
the  others  so  many.  They  say  that  that  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  unless  they 
all  three  unite  in  making  this  selection.  Is  it  so,  or  is  this  provision  merely  direc- 
tory ?  Does  the  failure  of  the  three  to  act  jointly  vitiate  the  panel  or  not  ]  Is  it  a 
power  granted  to  three  to  beexcercised  by  the  three  together,  or  can  it  be  exercised 
by  each  one  for  himself?  Suppose  only  two  of  them  met — suppose  there  is  no  clerk 
alive  in  Georgetown,  or  in  the  county,  and  the  time  comes  round  when  they  are  to 
make  the  selection,  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?  We  cannot  have  any  jury  in  that  part 
of  the  District ;  you  cannot  have  any  jury.  If  it  is  a  power  given  to  the  three,  each 
and  all  three  must  unite  in  exercising  it.  Two  cannot  exercise  it.  Nay,  more : 
Buppose  they  are  all  three  together,  and  two  of  them  agree  upon  a  man  while  a  third 
diners,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  There  is  no  power  given  in  that  case.  The  inference 
is  that  the  majority  shall  govern.  That,  I  suppose,  is  an  ordinary  rule.  There  is  no 
provision  for  it.  What  then  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  ?  It  was  to  get  a 
Ust  of  jurors  prepared  by  men  not  concerned  in  trials  in  court,  criminal  or  civil, 
not  partisans,  but  men  bound  by  their  official  position  to  do  justice,  and  to  make 
out  a  list  equally  as  they  could  between  all  the  contending  parties.  Each  man 
makes  out  his  list;  he  has  exercisad  his  best  judgment.  Is  he  prepared  to 
submit  that  judgment  to  the  other  parties  or  not  ?  I  mean,  is  the  law  mandatory 
or  is  it  directory  ?  Does  anybody  complain  ?  No.  Does  anybody  say  there 
is  any  irregularity  except  this  misapplication  of  the  law  ]  No.  What  does  Judge 
Savage  say  in  the  ca«e  I  read  from  7th  Wendell :  "  That  where  it  was  by  the 
mistaike  of  the  parties,  it  does  not  usually  vitiate."  There  must  be  corruption, 
and  the  corruption  must  be  alleged  and  proved ;  but  this  is  not  the  mode  by 
which  that  charge  of  corruption  can  be  investigated  and  established.  There  is 
a  mode,  undoubtedly,  by  which  the  United  States  might  have  reached  any 
iiregnlarity,  bat  it  cannot  be  by  this  process  of  challenging  the  array.  The 
Btatnte,  then,  means  to  get  an  honest  and  unbiased  jury,  and  although  there 
were,  and  are  now,  and  always  will  be,  persons  residing  in  the  same  town, 
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differing  in  their  political  sentiments — some  for,  and  some  against,  the  govern- 
ment; some  sympathizing  and  some  not  sympathizing — yet  Congress  has 
invested  these  men  with  discretion  ;  has  given  them  a  directory  authority,  and 
if  these  officers  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority  thus  given 
to  them,  and  the  law  is  directory,  then  that  mistake  does  not  vitiate  the  panel. 

May  it  please  your  honor,  the  argument  of  ab  inconvenient^  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one  here.  If  it  he  true  that  this  whole  list  of  jurors  is  illegal,  and  cannot 
be  passed  upon,  I  ask  your  honor  where  are  you  going  to  get  a  jury  until  next 
February. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  The  statute  provides  the  mode. 

Mr.  Braiilby.  I  am  answered  that  the  statute  provides  the  mode.  Why. 
if  your  honor  please,  does  not  this  law  affect  the  civil  as  well  as  the  criminal 
court?  Does  the  statute  provide  for  that  ?  Did  Congress  mean  when  they  said, 
that  if  the  panel  is  exhausted  the  court  should  order  the  marshal  to  empannel  a 
jury,  that  the  court  should  order  a  jury  to  be  summoned  when  there  has  been 
no  jury  returned  or  empanr^elled  or  listed  ?  Can  it  be  pretended  here,  if  the 
court  pleases,  that  if  these  officers,  the  register  of  the  city  df  Washington,  the 
clerk  of  Georgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  county,  had  never  met  to  perform  the 
duty  under  that  law,  that  the  court  could  have  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned  or 
the  marshal  to  go  out  and  summon  talesmen  7  It  is  made  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  a  **  panel,"  and  a  "panel"  means  a  "legal  panel."  This 
list  of  names  is  no  panel  unless  it  is  legally  here.  There  is  no  return  of  the 
jurors,  because  the  list  of  jurors  put  into  the  clerk's  hands,  according  to  their 
theory,  is  no  list,  and  there  being  no  list  and  no  return,  there  is  no  panel,  and 
there  being  no  panel  it  cannot  be  exhausted,  and  if  it  is  not  exhausted  then  the 
marshal  cannot  summon  talesmen. 

Mr.  Pibrrbfont.  Our  argument  is,  that  the  panel  is  illegally  summoned. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Why,  may  it  please  your  honor,  an  illegal  panel  is  no  panel 
at  all.  The  very  ground  upon  which  they  proceed  is,  that  there  is  no  jury  here. 
If  there  is  a  jury  here  let  them  go  on  and  try  the  case.  It  is  because  there  is  no 
jury  here  that  they  seek  now  to  summon  a  jury  here,  and  there  is  no  jury  here 
they  say  because  these  officers  failed  to  discharge  their  duty  according  to  law.  to 
make  their  returns  according  to  law.  Therefore  there  being  no  return,  no  panel,  I 
ask  how  the  panel  can  be  exhausted.  That  is  the  question.  Let  me  read  that  pas- 
sage again.     I  believe  my  learned  friend  has  confounded  words  here. 

*  *  '*  In  a  capital  case,  where  the  said  panel  shall  have  been  exhausted  by 
reason  of  challenge  or  otherwise,  the  court,  before  whom  such  capital  case  is 
pending,  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  additional  names  to  be  drawn  ;  and  if  all  the 
names  in  the  box  shall  have  been  drawn  ou  tand  no  jury  found;  the  court  may 
order  the  jury  to  summon  talesmen  until  a  jury  shall  be  found,  and  if  a  jury  be  re- 
ouired  for  the  circuit  court,  the  twenty-six  persons  whose  names  shall  first  be  drawn 
snail  constitute  the  jury  for  that  term,and  the  names  of  the  persons  drawn  as  afore- 
said shall  not  be  again  placed  in  such  box  for  the  period  of  two  years.  If  any 
person,  whose  name  is  so  drawn,  shall  have  died  or  removed  from  the  district,  or 
has  become  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  as  a  juror,  the  said  register  and 
clerks  shall  draw  from  the  box  another  name  who  shall  serve  instead,  and  after 
the  requisite  number  of  jurors  shall  have  been  so  drawn,  the  said  box  shall  be 
again  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  as  aforesaid." 

Now,  sir,  if  there  are  no  such  persons  legally  selected,  drawn,  or  summoned, 
how  can  there  be  a  panel.  How  can  the  marshal  proceed  to  summon  a  panel  in 
the  place  of  that  exnausted  by  challenge  or  otherwise,  when  there  is  no  panel 
to  be  so  exhausted.  He  cannot  do  it,  in  my  humble  view.  1  think  the  intention 
of  Congress  in  this  matter  is  perfectly  clear,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  further 
discuss  that  question.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ground  upon  which 
this  challenge  of  array  can  stand. 
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The  District  Attorn  by.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  argaing  the  mo- 
tion before  the  court,  but,  with  the  permission  of  your  honor,  and  my  learned 
friend,  simply  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  a  certain  statement  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  to  which  my  attention  has  just  been  called.  It  is  an 
item  in  the  New  York  Herald,  purporting  to  be  telegraphed  from  this  city.  The 
article  is  not  very  complimentary  to  myself,  but  as  my  friend  is  spoken  of  in 
very  high  terms,  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  writer,  for,  as  a  generous- 
hearted  man,  I  am  more  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  my  friend  than  I  am  for 
my  own.  What  is  intimated  in  it,  I  would  not  think  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  were  it  not  that  allusion  has 
been  made  to  it  here  by  the  learned  counsel  who  last  addressed  your  honor  He 
stated  that  there  was  some  reason  not  made  known  for  the  motion  which  we 
have  submitted.     I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  say 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  said  any  thing  wrong.  I  thought 
it  was  a  fair  retort  upon  what  was  said  by  Judge  Pierrepont. 

The  District  Attornby.  Notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  of  the  gentleman 
to  impute  any  wrong  motive  to  us  in  submitting  the  motion  now  before  your 
honor,  I  think,  inasmuch  as  public  reference  has  been  made  to  it  here,  it  is  due  to  my 
position  before  the  country  to  say  a  word.     I  will  here  say,  then,  that  chore  is 

00  one  who  would  more  earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  any  appeal  to  religious 
prejudices  than  myself.  Politicians  may  speak,  think,  and  act  as  they  please, 
bat  for  my  part  I  would  drive  from  the  halls  of  justice  the  demon  of  party  spirit 
and  religious  fanaticism.  1  trust  in  Ood  the  dav  will  never  come  when  a  judge, 
or  a  jury,  will  be  influenced  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  and  most  solemn  duty 
that  could  possibly  be  devolved  upon  human  beings  by  political  or  religious 
considerations. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  which  has  been  given  by  the  learned  gentleman 
to  that  part  of  the  act  which  invests  the  court  with  power  to  order  the  marshal, 
when  the  panel  has  been  exhausted  by  challenge  or  otherwise,  to  summon  jurors, 

1  deem  it  also  proper  to  say  that  the  marshal  would  be  entrusted  with  power, 
with  a  right,  to  summon  no  other  than  white  persons.     All  I  desire 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,  but  this  subject  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  by  counsel  on  botb  sides,  and  I  hope  no  fuither  discusion  will 
take  place. 

The  District  Attorney.  Very  well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied.  I  only  intended 
to  say  a  word  or  two. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  render  my  opin- 
ion on  this  question  to  day.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  business  before  the  su- 
preme court,  sitting  in  branc,  and  we  have  a  session  to-morrow  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  that  business  tor  the  term.  The  court  is  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  on 
that  day,  and,  as  it  is  expected  several  very  important  decisions  will  then 
be  rendered,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
consultation  with  regard  to  them.  I  will  endeavor,  however,  to  be  ready  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  this  question  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  order  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost  by  adjourning  now — an 
bonr  before  our  usual  time — ^if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  counsel  on  either  side,  we 
▼ill  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Counsel  on  either  side  expressing  their  assent,  the  court  thereupon  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

June  12,  1867. 
The  court  was  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Court  then  said :  In  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  district  attorney  to  quash 
the  array,  or  to  challenge  the  array  granted  upon  the  affidavit  of  Samuel  Doug- 
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]a8B,  register  of  Waahington  city,  I  have  considered  the  argument  advanced  by 
learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  pronounce  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  motion : 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  16,  1862,  entitled  "an  act  for  the  selec- 
tion of  jurors  to  serve  in  the  several  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  provides 
for  the  selection  of  jurors  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  register  of  the  city  of  Washington,  on  or 
before  the  firat  day  of  February,  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  of  the  white  male  citi- 
zens, taxpayers  residing  within  this  city,  whom  he  may  deem  best  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors,  in  which  he  may  include  the  names  of  such  qualified  perossn 
as  were  on  his  list  for  the  previous  year,  but  who  did  not  serve  as  jurors  ;  the 
clerk  of  the  levy  court  is  also  required  to  make  a  list,  by  the  same  time  and  in 
like  manner,  from  such  persons  Qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  who  reside  in  that 
portion  of  the  District  not  incluaed  in  either  of  the  cities  of  Wa>*hington  or 
Georgetown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  G^eorgetown  is  required  to  make,  at  the 
same  time  and  manner,  a  list  of  pei*sons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  from  citizens 
of  similar  qualifications  residing  in  Georgetown.  And  each  of  these  officers  is 
required  to  preserve  such  list,  so  made,  in  the  archives  of  his  office,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  his  successor. 

The  making  of  these  several  lists  is  to  be  the  work  of  each  officer  in  his 
separate  official  capacity. 

The  lists  for  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  District  beine  thus  prepared, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  these  three  officers  to  act  together,  and  select,  in  their 
joint  capacity,  from  the  lists  so  prepared  as  aforesaid  by  the  register  of  Wash- 
ington city,  the  names  of  four  hundred  persons,  and  from  the  Georgetown  lists 
the  names  of  eighty  persons,  and  from  the  lists  prepared  by  the  levy  court  the 
names  of  forty  persons. 

The  first  section,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  preparing  the  lists  of  qualified 
juiors,  treats  of  that  duty  as  the  duty  of  these  officers  respectively.  Each  one 
is,  in  the  express  language  of  the  act,  '*  to  make  a  list,"  and  each  is  permitted,  by 
the  law,  to  place  upon  his  list  the  names  of  such  qualified  persons  as  were  on  the 
list  of  the  previous  year,  as,  "  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  same," 
may  seem  proper.  The  lists  are  to  be  made  by  them,  and  kept  by  them 
respectively,  each  one  preparing  and  having  the  charge  and  safe  keeping  of  his 
own  list  of  the  persons  for  his  respective  district. 

About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  controversy  in  this 
case.  When  we  come  to  the  second  section  of  the  act,  which  provides  for  the 
number  of  names  to  be  selected  from  these  several  lists  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors,  persons  of  whose  qualifications  each  of  these  officers  is  to  judge 
severally  within  his  own  jurisdiction  or  precinct,  we  find  that  the  legislature  no 
longer  uses  the  word  respective  or  respectively,  but  proceeds  to  declare,  in 
ipsistimis  verbis,  **  that  the  officers  aforesaid  "  (all  of  them,  not  one  or  two,  but 
all  three  of  them)  "  shall  select  from  the  list  of  the  register  of  Washington  city 
the  names  of  four  hundred  person,  from  that  of  the  clerk  of  Georgetown  eighty 
persons,  and  from  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  forty  persons."  While  the 
work  of  preparing  the  three  lists  is  the  several  labor  of  the  officers,  independent 
of  one  another,  the  work  of  selecting  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  names  is 
devolved  upon  "  the  officers  aforesaid,"  the  whole  three  conjunctly.  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  that  they  should  all  meet  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  place  agree  upon  the  four  hundred  names  to  be  taken  from  the  Washington 
list,  or  eighty  from  the  Georgetown  list,  or  the  forty  from  the  county  list,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  all  "the  officers  aforesaid"  shall  select  the  number  of  names 
prescribed  by  the  statute.  If  one  of  the  clerks  only  shall  make  the  selection 
from  the  list  prepared  by  himself,  or  even  if  two  of  them  shall  make  the  selec- 
tion, this  will  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  principle  has  been  too  well  established  by  a  long  current  of  decisions  to 
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be  now  questioned,  that  wheu  the  law,  enjoining  upon  three  or  more  the  duty  of 
performiog  an  act,  without  giving  to  a  majority  the  power  to  act  in  the  premises, 
all  roust  act,  or  the  action  of  those  who  do  act  is  a  nullity,  and  there  is  not  in 
the  statute  a  question,  one  single  word  or  syllable,  that  looks  in  the  least  towards  . 
a  selection  to  be  made  from  the  three  lists,  or  any  of  them,  except  by  the  united 
judgment  of  three  officers  upon  whom  the  duty  is  imposed. 

It  is  just  as  certain,  therefore,  that  the  entire  three  must  act  in  making  the 
selection  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  names  for  jurors,  as  that  each  of  the  clerks 
and  the  register  is  to  prepare  his  own  lists  severally. 

After  these  five  hundred  and  twenty  names  shall  have  been  selected  by  "  the 
officers  aforesaid,''  then  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  further  pro- 
vides, that  "  the  names  selected  from  said  lists  shall  be  written  on  separate  and 
similar  pieces  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  folded  or  rolled  up  that  the  names 
cannot  be  seen,  and  placed  in  a  box  to  be  provided  by  the  register  and  clerks 
aforesaid,  which  box  shall  be  sealed,  and  afler  being  thoroughly  shaken,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  clerk"  of  this  court.  The  fifth  section  provides,  that  when 
juries  are  needed  for  any  of  the  courts  during  the  year,  the  register  and  city 
clerks,  and  the  clerk  of  this  court,  shall  meet  at  the  city  hall,  and  such  juries 
shall  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  of  this  court,  who  is  to  publicly  break  the  seal  of 
the  box  and  proceed  to  draw  the  requisite  number  of  names. 

Snch  are,  briefly  stated,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  upon  which  the 
motion  in  this  case  to  quash  the  array  is  rested,  as  I  understand  them,  and  as  I 
apprehend  they  must  be  understood  by  everybody  possessed  of  ordinary 
capacity,  and  free  from  the  bias  of  interest  or  prejudice.  There  can  be  no  othtr 
construction  put  upon  these  provisions,  which  will  not  do  violence  to,  and,  indeed, 
utterly  pervert  the  language  used  by  the  legislature  to  convey  their  intention, 
lu  enacting  these  provisions  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  Congress  no  longer 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the  marshal,  or  any  other  single  man — the 
power  of  selecting  juries,  in  whole  or  in  part,  except  in  the  exigencies  of  certain 
cases,  for  which  they  provided  in  the  same  act,  and  which  cases  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  This  power,  vested  oftentimes  in  marshals  and  sheriffs,  nobody 
doubts,  had  heretofore  been  often  grossly  abused,  and  in  many  instances  made 
the  instrument  of  injustice  and  wrong,  and  Congress  thought  it  would  better 
serve  the  purposes  of  justice  if  it  should  institute  the  combined  selective  power 
to  three  or  four  officers,  the  register  of  Washington  city,  the  clerk  of  George- 
town, the  clerk  of  the  levy  coart,  and  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  in  the 
{>lace  of  the  much  abused  and  arbitrary  solitary  power  of  the  marshal.  This 
aoguage,  in  my  judgement,  expresses  the  intention  as  clearly  as  any  idea  can 
be  pictured  by  the  English  language.  Each  of  these  officers  was,  doubtless, 
intended  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  any  abuse  which  the  partiality,  bias,  or 
corrupt  disposition  of  the  other  might  possibly  allure  him  to  commit. 

The  affidavit  of  Samuel  E.  Douglass,  the  register  of  Washington  city  at  the 
time  of  the  selection,  made  in  January  or  February  last,  of  the  names  from  which 
the  present  panel  of  jurors  is  taken,  shows,  first,  that  neither  the  clerk  of  George- 
town, nor  of  the  levy  court,  saw  one  single  name  on  his  list,  much  less  aided  or 
cooperated  with  him  in  selecting  the  four  hundred  which  the  law  requires  that 
these  three  "officers  aforesaid"  should  select,  and  that  he  did  not  see  a  single 
name  upon  the  list  of  either  of  the  others,  or  co-operate  in  selecting  from  their 
lists.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  that  each  of  these  three  officers  put  into  the 
box  the  number  of  names  specified  in  the  act  for  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
each  independently  of  the  other,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  judg- 
ment or  consent  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  affidavit  further  shows,  that  after  the  selection  of  the  names  to  be  put  in 
the  box  had  been  thus  made,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
Congress  in  tliat  behalf,  instead  of  sealing  up  the  box  and  thoroughly  shaking 
it,  and  then  depositing  it  with  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  as  required  by  the 
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fourth  section,  and  then  meeting  afterwards  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  conrt 
to  witness  him  hreak  the  seal  and  draw  the  names  of  tl:e  jury  required  for  the 
present  term  of  this  court,  as  provided  for  in  the  filth  section  of  the  act,  the 
clerk  of  Georgetown  city  at  the  same  time,  though  in  the  presence  of  the  clerk 
*  of  the  court  and  the  other  officers,  proceeded  to  draw  from  the  hox  the  names  of 
this  present  panel,  to  which  challenge  is  now  made.  This  was  also  a  most  re- 
prehensible dit^regard  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  act.  These  are  the  facts 
upon  which  the  application  to  quash  the  array  ia  grounded.  The  question 
presented  by  the  law,  and  the  facts,  (^  which  are  all  admitted  by  the  demurrer,) 
tor  the  decision  of  the  court,  is  twofold  in  its  character  : 

First.  Does  the  law  of  Congress  require  that  the  judgment  of  all  three  of  the 
officers  named  therein  should,  either  united  or  severally,  pass  upon  the  entire 
five  hundred  and  twenty  names  required  to  go  into  the  box  in  making  this 
selection  from  the  three  lists,  or  does  it  only  require  that  the  clerk  of  George- 
town only  should  pass  judgment  in  selecting  the  eighty  names  from  that  city, 
the  clerk  of  the  levy  court  upon  the  forty  to  be  chosen  from  the  rural  portion 
of  the  District,  and  the  register  of  Washington  to  select  the  four  hundred 
to  be  taken  from  this  city  ? 

Secondly.  Whether,  if  the  act  of  Congress  does  require  the  judgment  of  all 
three  of  these  officers  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  entire  five  hundred 
and  twenty  names  to  be  placed  in  the  box,  the  placing  them  there  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Douglass  in  his  affidavit,  is  cause  of  principal  challenge  to  the 
array. 

^  I  am  clear  in  my  conviction  that  the  law  requires  the  united  judgment  of  the 
three  officers  named  in  the  act  in  the  selection  of  the  entire  number  of  names  to 
he  placed  in  the  box,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Is,  then,  the  several  action  of  each  of  these  officers  in  selecting  exclusively 
from  his  own  list,  and  not  even  looking  at  the  lists  of  either  of  the  others,  or 
even  knowing  any  of  the  names  taken  trom  these  lists  to  be  placed  in  the  box, 
aa  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Douglass,  and  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  a 
ground  in  law  upon  which  to  set  aside  the  array. 

It  is  argued  by  the  counsel  fur  the  prisoner  that  it  is  not ;  that  nothing  ex- 
cept a  defect  in  the  summoning  of  a  jury  by  the  sheriff  is  principal  cause  of 
challenge  to  the  array  in  England  by  the  common  law,  which  we  have  inherited 
firom  our  Biitish  ancestors,  and  which  is  the  law  in  this  District,  by  which  we 
are  to  be  governed  in  the  decision  of  this  question  ;  and  the  case  of  the  Queen 
against  0*Conuell  and  others,  has  been  ched  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  as  conclusive  of  the  question  in  this  case. 

1  confess  that  my  vener<ition  for  the  common  law  of  England  may  sometimes 
even  run  into  a  weakness,  but  the  day  is  long  p&^sed  with  me,  and  should  be 
with  everybody,  when  decisions  of  courts  and  mere  arbitrary  utterances  of 
test-writers,  however  hoary  with  age,  or  exalted  in  position,  are  to  be  accepted 
as  Procustian  beds,  on  which  other  courts  and  other  people  are  bound  to  fit 
themselves,  with  or  without  reason.  With  me  no  deci:*ion  is  of  weight  that  lacks 
of  reason  for  its  solid  foundation,  unless  it  be  the  decision  of  a  superior  court 
that  holds  a  mastery  over  me,  whose  mandates,  right  or  wrong,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  I  am  compelled  by  law  to  obey. 

The  grand  object  of  jury  trials  in  this  country  or  in  England  is,  or  ougiit  to 
be,  and  is  supposed  to  be,  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
controversy  by  honest  and  upright  men,  who  are  entirely  indifferent  between 
the  parties  to  the  suit.  It  was  to  subserve  this  view  that  challenges  were  per- 
mitted to  be  made  either  to  the  array  or  to  the  poll,  and  either  by  principle  or 
by  favor.  Some  persona  entertain  the  idea  that  challenges,  and  many  other 
advantages,  are  given  by  the  common  law  to  the  prisoner  exclusively,  and 
nothing  to  the  Sute.  This  ia  as  if  we  should  say,  that  all  the  provisions  and 
IbrmnUriea  of  the  common  law  were  invented  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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Tenting  the  public  from  obtaining  its  just  demands  upon  the  guilty  offender 
against  societj.  It  is  as  thongh  such  formularies  were  a  mere  means  and  cere- 
mony by  which  the  accused  is  to  derive  every  advantage  and  have  every  means 
to  assist  in  setting  him  at  large,  without  respect  to  the  rights  of  an  offended  com- 
munity. I  entertain  a  different  opinion.  I  concur  with  Chief  Justice  Gibson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  the  Gommonwealth  vi.  Joliffe,  7th  Watt,  585, 
in  which  he  says :  *' Total  impnnitv  was  not  the  end  proposed  by  the  legis* 
lature,  nor  ought  it,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  by  the  philantropist.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discover  a  conclusive  reason  why  the  punishment  of  the  felon  ought  to  move 
our  tenderest  sympathies,  or  why  the  laws  ought  to  be  defectively  construed 
in  purpose  that  he  might  elude  them.  To  rob  the  executioner  of  his  victim  when 
the  laws  are  sanguinary,  it  might  be  an  achievement  to  boast  of,  but  we  are  told 
at  the  mitigation  of  our  penal  code  that  the  certainty  of  conviction  to  be  ex- 
pected from  mildness  of  punishment  would  more  than  compensate  in  its  effects 
the  want  of  that  severity  which  was  thought  to  deter  by  its  terrors.  *  *  If 
it  be  forther  indulged,  a  shorter  and  certainly  a  cheaper  mode  of  obtaining  its 
end  would  be  to  have  no  prosecution  at  all.  But  it  is  one  which  would  scarce 
be  found  to  answer  in  the  state  of  the  times.  Why,  then,  should  the  prisoner 
have  more  than  serves"  (speaking  of  challenges)  *'  to  give  him  a  fair  trial?  and 
his  twenty  peremptory  challenges  certainly  gives  him  that,  and  having  secured 
to  him  all  he  had  a  right  to  require,  it  must  have  occurred  to  the  legislature  that 
the  commonwealth  must  have  a  fair  trial  too." 

Let  OS  now  see  whether  the  case  of  O'Connell  and  the  Queen,  tried  in  1844, 
is  one  which  we  ought,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to 
accept  as  conclusive  upon  the  question  now  before  us.  In  that  case,  by  Sd  and 
4th  William  IV,  chapter  19,  and  by  4th  and  5th  William  IV,  chapter  8th,  cer- 
tain provisions  were  made  regulating  the  mode  in  which  certain  books  should 
be  prepared,  from  which  the  sheriff  was  required  to  make  certain  a  selection  of 
juries. 

In  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  of  the  lists  from  which  these  jury  books 
were  made  a  number  of  names  of  persons  qualified  as  jurors  was  omitted.  A 
challenge  to  the  array  was  made  in  this  case  on  the  ground  of  the  omission,  and 
it  was  held  that  such  omission  in  one  of  the  preliminary  lists  was  not  a  suffix 
dent  cause  of  challenge  to  the  array.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  present 
case.  To  make  the  case  at  bar  similar  to  that  of  O'Connell,  and  bring  it  within 
the  ruling  in  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary.tbat  Congress  should,  in  the  law 
for  summoning  jurors,  have  incorporated  a  provision  requiring  that  the  three 
ofiBcers,  who  stand  in  the  place  of  the  sheriff,  should  have  prepared  their  respect- 
ive lists  from  the  lists  of  the  assessors,  or  some  other  officers,  and  that  in  mak* 
ing  the  lists  of  said  other  officers  some  negligent  or  fraudulent  omission  should 
have  occurred.  It  may  be  admitted,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  motion  in 
this  case,  that  the  omission  by  such  assessors  or  other  officers  to  make  a  com- 
plete list  from  the  list  or  jury  book,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  used  by  the  register 
and  clerks,  in  order  to  inform  them  as  to  who  all  the  persons  legally  qualified' 
as  jurors  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  were,  would  not  have  been  of  sufficient 
ground  of  itself  to  set  up  this  motion.  And  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient.  But  admitting  it  were  not,  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent case  from  the  one  before  us.  Here  Congress  requires  that  we  combine  the 
judgment  of  three  officers  in  selecting  the  persons  of  whom  the  juries  are  to  be 
eomposed.  Each  of  these  officers  is  to  be  a  guard  over  the  other  two,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  perpetrating  a  wrong  against  individuals  or  the  community  by 
putting  in  the  box,  from  which  jurors  for  a  whole  year  are  to  be  taken  in  all  the 
eornts,  the  names  of  persons  who  are  disqunlified,  either  from  want  of  mental 
capacity,  moral  rectitude,  purity  of  blood,  want  of  proper  age,  or  tax  paying 
qualifications. 
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If  one  of  tliosc  otHcen.  a5  Mr.  Douglass  did  on  tbe  occaeion  of  filling  the 
jury-box  on  Fobrunrv  la^t.  should  exercise  an  exclusive  judgment  in  tbe  selec- 
lion  of  400  out  of  the  520  names  put  into  the  box.  tbe  safeguard  which  Con- 
ppi'ss  soucbl.  by  the  act.  to  throw  around  the  selection  of  jurors,  is  not  worth  a 
ti^.  and  the  law  was  not  wonh  the  lime  consumed  in  its  passage.  Mr.  Douglass 
U'ay  be.  and  doubtless  is.  an  honest,  fair-minded  and  honorable  man ;  but  the 
law  iMUUo;  be  rt^laxeti  ou  that  account,  for  we  cannot  tell  how  long  the  office 
may  i\nuinue  to  be  tilletl  b}  such  men.  It  was  enacted  to  prevent  dishonest  or 
preiu%".ioevl  or  ^vtrtial  men  from  carrying:  ou:  their  dishonesty,  prejudices  or  par- 
tiality, .iud  ^e  have  no  r'^h:  to  reLix  ilie  law  because  of  our  belief  in  the  tair- 
no*s  ot'  any  m.^n. 

The  r;*.V'.:v\  as  woU  as  ir.xiividna'.*.  have  ;i  r'ffh;  to  exact  a  rigid  compliance 
^i:l*.  ;';i'  iw^iiirx  nu  :i:^  of  :!;e  hw.  .«v.  ;ho  ouly  way  to  =-cvure  a  fair  and  impar- 
f,al  v;:v.:v':  l>.^:h  to  :h<-  rv.Mic  :i:v,:  iV.e  pr:*"»ner.  :a  :h!?.  a*  ia  all  other  cases,  is 
tv»  >t-.»  \V..\z  :ho  law  Iv  :V.r.y.  fairly.  a:i.i  i'jsivariaV.y  txrcuTrd  in  all  its  require- 
mi:;:<  The  :hrtv  otS.^ir^  s-.HV.r.v,  i:i  ::.e  ac:  ■:!  Cos:rrr<*  sracd  in  the  place 
K'^X  :h;'  n**r*hal  or  ^hiii*  J-r.i*  ^x:.  ■  art-  *::=i::^^cr-i  :.^  :ry  ci-^r*  in  this  court 
Riv.*:  v.. :  x".:'.v  K*  >:;:v.u:.>v.;\:  vr.  :"^::'.y. :  ■;:  ::•.::*:  ";-.  *t'.'-c>-i  :a  ^'brdien.^e  to  the 
n\,v.  r;v.v.v.:>  x!  :he '.*«<  The  .a*'.  .:  v»W^r.::rr.  ca-  s-»rarccly  be  said  to  be 
r\^ar.*.«v.  a*  la«  •::  :':::<  o".:n:ry.  "•i.rv-  vj..rt  in::*  a:  :L:*  day  are  considered  as 
v-f  v.'.;r:  :i;W"."ary  i:r>*r:avvt'  »":::v.  k*-!!';:  ir:-.:  w::}:  :i:c  s-'r^iacce  of  ihe  law. 
I:*  .-.1  ^  ;-.*::. i;!:",v  ;r  .:;:.i.;'.:  ■.;■.  ::.:  *r.-,:.r  .:  i--ri:y  :;:  arr:s.y:-j  ;he  fianel  gives 
<:*:■,:  ;V*:'v  :: :  :  ;•>.;  :."  .rr'I.-.v.jTf  ''-i  .irr*.y  \*  *  ur. :  -':  :f-i.ly  ;Lr  law.  ride  3d 
F.cks:.*:  :.  :''^.  ,  :*;:4::  ^/.vh  y  r:-..  Ty  :  .•.:.-•,■;'.:  ::  :'::■:  :  ar:  :  :Lo?*  who  are 
s-:.>:.:.::;v.  r\:  :  -,  >>.;?:- 5  av.;*:  '  R:v.  s-  ':-:  r  ■>•  :a-?-  .:  I-:,a"."ri^.  to  the  array. 
!:•  :>?  >:a:;  .-:'  N-:*  Y::k  ::  '..a*  :•:•:"  :  -'.!..  -.r.  :'^-:  ras--.  •::  '.Tirii-rr  r#.  Tnruer, 
>  ':  .*.":  >v  yJL^-  xV.'.  :.  »:  :!  ;  .■.-'.••  :  c  r*  *-."rt::y-:w:  r.i— -^  by  the  cerk 
!-.  V  :i;  ;..:n-S;\.  *:-:;a.-.  •:  ::  r%  -  \.  :j :  -:.r:>r  r:*:;  .>•! ':y  !aw.  and  the 
*«;',»:  i  ::  ::v  *\":v  ':  :-.-  .:  :  :":  :  *-•  --y-:-* -.  i.  i.  :  *  i.rrcr.on  :o  the 
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:f     ;     -'■"'    'f    \:.  V.':'f.  :.:  -.r-      **   ::  : :  '  ;  Lrs.T:  *  vr.Tiiii^a.' Kep^rts, 
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tain  in  respect  to  tbe  eelection  of  jarors,  and  the  secoring  of  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  on  either  side,  that  they  reqaire  a  strict  compliance  with  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  no  matter  from  which  side  the  challenge  maj  be  moved.  It  is  jast 
as  important  to  have  fairness  and  impartiality  upon  the  one  side  as  npon  the 
other,  otherwise  the  trial  of  a  criminal,  however  deep  his  infamy,  may  be  made 
a  mere  farce  through  which  his  enlargements  is  to  be  procured.  If  it  be  im- 
portant to  observe  the  mere  forms  of  the  law,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  much 
graver  importance  fully  to  comply  with  the  least  of  its  substantial  requirements. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  substantial  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
m  this  case,  providing  for  the  selection  of  a  fair  and  impartial  jury,  have  not 
been  complied  with,  but  entirely  set  at  naught,  and  that  there  has  been  grave 
defoult  upon  the  part  of  these  officers  whom  that  act  has  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  marshal,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  exercise  united  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  all  the  persons  whose  names  are  to  go  in  the  jury-box,  I  am  con- 
8trained  to  allow  the  motion  of  challenge  in  this  case.  I  do  not  consider  the 
fact  that  the  present  panel  were  improperly  drawn  by  the  clerk  of  Georgetown, 
who  had  no  right  to  put  his  hand  into  the  box,  because  the  objection  which  I 
have  allowed  lies  even  deeper  than  that. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  present  panel  be  set  aside,  and 
that  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do  now  proceed  to  summon  a  jury 
of  talesmen. 

Judge  Fisher  subsequently  said :  My  order  is  that  the  marshal  summon 
twenty-six  talesmen. 

Thereupon  the  court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'olock. 

June  13,  1867. 

The  court  was  opened  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  clerk  proceeded  to  call  over  the 
names  of  talesmen  summoned  yesterday,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  court. 

The  first  name  called  was  that  of  Mr.  William  B.  Todd,  who  responded. 

The  name  of  George  Mattingly  was  next  called.     He  failed  to  answer. 

The  Court  said :  I  will  remark,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Mattingly,  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  him,  as  I  have,  also,  from  numerous  other  gentlemen  who 
have  been  summoned,  asking  to  be  excused  from  serving.  I  will  read  Mr. 
Mattingly's  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  he  states  is  true.  The  letter 
is  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  13,  1867. 
**  Dbar  Sir  :  I  was  summoned  yesterday  on  the  jury  to  try  Snrratt,  and  I  have 
to  say  that  I  cannot  possibly  serve.  Whilst  1  am  willing  to  serve  you,  and  luy 
country,  at  all  times,  I  must  respectfully  ask  you  to  excuse  me  on  this  occasion.  I 
will  here  state,  that  I  am  exempt  on  two  grounds,  so  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  excusing  me.  First,  I  am  engaged  in  carrying  the  United  States  mails;  and 
secondly,  I  am  over  age,  having  attained  my  sixty-fifth  year  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1866. 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"GEORGE  MATTINGLY. 
"Hon.  George  P.  Fisher." 

Mr.  Mattingly  is  a  very  excellent  man.  He  has  served  here  a  number  of 
times  on  the  grand  jury,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  make  a  good  juror, 
bat  if  he  is  over  age  of  course  he  is  exempt,  and  not  only  exempt,  but  he  can- 
i»t  lawfully  serve.     What  do  you  say,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  will  have  to  be  excused  if  he  is  over  sixty-five  years  of 

V- 
The  OoURT.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Mr.  Clerk,  you  will  strike  his  name  from  the  lists. 
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WOfiam  H.  Tenner  wns  eafled,  and  responded. 
Wmiam  P.  IMe  ww  next  called,  bat  £uled  to  answer. 
Andrev  J.  Jorce  was  called,  and  responded. 

Hie  Corrr.  tTas  not  Mr.  Jojce  on  the  grand  jmj  ^hat  feond  this  bOl  I 
Mr.  JoTCB.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  WiLsox.  I  dioQglit  lie  was.    He  was  on  a  pieiioiis  one.  I  remember. 
Mr.  Joyce.  Tee,  sir:  I  was  on  the  grand  jmj  pverioos  to  that,  serentj-one 
dars. 

\Lt,  Bkadlkt.  It  wonld  make  no  dUbeute.  Toar  honor,  as  £nr  as  tiiis  ease  is 


concerned,  as  the  law  makes  no  exemntkm  in 


:empOoni 
■e  this  no 


The  Cocrr.  Mr.  Joyce  hands  me  th^  note : 

^  Wa^bukgtox,  D.  C  JbiK  la,  1S67. 
*-  Thi»  cotilies  that  ^  diiid  oi  Mr.  A.  J.  Jojce  is  venr  dangeronslj  ill,  and 
tkis  h»  preanee  »  neosaftrr  at  home. 

-^  THOMAS  MnJ.ER,  IL  D.*' 

The  Cocrr.  What  haTe  jon  to  sar  to  that  ! 

Mr.  B&JUiLSY.  An  we  cut  sar  s  that  it  »  snbycct  to  thedkpoeal  of  the  court 

Th«  Cocrr.  I  do  noc  wi«h  to  excose  anrbodv  where  there  b  objection  made 
ft>  the  excttse  that  jbjlj  be  presented,  bat  I  think  ■  beget  ci  there  is  a  good  and 
Tal5c  excsise  ihe  p«E^  o^di:  a>  be  relieve 

The  IHsTTKT  Attoucy.  If  Tonr  hoeor  p£ewes^  mider  the  drromstances, 
I  ^kaH  iaterpcise  no  objectajn  to  exfiwing  Mr.  «IoTce. 

T^  CocaT.  Mr.  BndLev  <£o  Ton  infierpoiie  anj  ob^ectiott  ? 

Mr.  BuLMJBT.  la  hss  case,  if  rvn  hovar  pienm.  we  hame  to  snbnut  entirelj 
to  tie  «xder  o<  the  owzv  We  w^  tobe  saTcii  the  neciBBszSTof  either  objecting 
or  x^sentsz^. 

The  Cocrr.  I  and  ^as.  nader  the  ekhth  sectiiM  of  the  act  fw  snmmoniog 
jTr:rs.  there  3»  a  «l2screCBt?aL  repc«ed  rx  the  ciMrt.  an.*!  as  I  w^nld  not  wish 
di  be  nh^^frec  :o  53  apec.  a  JTCzy  ^  a  case  whai  blt  ch^  i  wn$  IjbiC  ^  ^^  pmnt 
«c  deailt.  azc  mj  p^instcsan  airisec  bt  prejence  to  be  Kcetsoaiy  as  home,  I  do 
not  K<L  :kibS  Is  w^jo^ji  be  J:as^  djcsaf  to  rei|c£re  Mr.  Jcj^e  10  <i:  s«.  He  k  excused. 

Fr;uck  Tjjkc  w:l«  calLeiL  aaid  K;5piNaoeiL 

T^  CociT.  I  have  aiw  receiTed  a  au«e  »m  Mr.  Tar^^.  w^aea  I  win  read : 

*  WjLS4r?K-,rTv>x.  Jvmt  13.  1S67. 

*  Tie  X2»£«5cir35fc.  w::bL  rr*i5  rewft  be**  jif»iT^  ^  ^etie  6>  jTor  kxior  that 
he  ha^  Vnil  Mai^  n^  jujijma  oa  ^  Sixrract  easew  mrw  pettcx^ ;  that  he  is 
IMC  If  ?^5«  I3ne.  aa«i  hai^  aoc  Veeot  arr  <>eTenI  iiajrs.  a  a  cuaiaEaan  of  heahh  fit 
3IC  n»tr  i^iTY.  »7c  ad^  i-^>  ;i3»frfff?&ke  sc  wtsh^qs  a  pweygcs  «?f  Ae^ajia^  and  em-. 
hw  i'lMint"  ne  CKe:  dbu  <c«nf  Vo^eti^  a£fti»  new  B&uxrtn^  need  nr^entlr  his 
perK^ouI  a:>ffT:a?a.  ax  aneacrvn  w^xh  ^  n»K  of  a  xtcace  p«Msibor  w  W  delegated 
1»  icBten :  and  tha&>  x  jtmi  a£ft»  <aBaN-(  nfciscTe  ^nai  afiacacara  as  hi*  hands 
wtiiizL  a  xw  iaT>^  iif  cn^cc  jaI  datsatets^s  sCKXiiin^  will  be  jenMnN-  mjvcd  in 
tw»/  ?j«%x  <tf<tafir%$w 

-^  Ftt  t^««e  reafioi&s^  w^iSca  ^  xxf^KTS^^rxed  Je«$  jmiy  «^  KsbsciasBifie  Inr  his 
a:&ijiTtc^  ^  retsQeccrxTx  ^nr^  Tt^or  3ira»?c  ?^  ill»7w  iin&  >r   fi  irffcuj.!    hia  *iatj 


>i  ue  AW.  a3»&  ^r  taie  c^iozv  a:  ixj  jcjmt  sMinm;  ;aa«i  :2e  pcesesi:  ^ 

-  rSAXCK  TATLOR. 

Mr.  l^ULVCST.  He  ai^te  Todbf  Mfi^  90  ^  tcasemenc  tt  &e«s  m  dw  letter 
amr  sia  W  pdaN«  vnwr  tae  »e<et«;$^  it  iMt£:a;c  ttt  ^o^KveinMj:  adUarEt. 
IVt  OmiT.  I  wut  jay  ^4(5  Mr  favW  tamML  ^  mif  W  ^^  ^f^  receir- 

"^       "  .  t^ne  &«  lidi  tiMae  MMM^  ;eftuMi»  w^  the  $ai««nmat 
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making  it  necessary  for  him  to  raise  very  large  sums  of  money  in  the  transac- 
tion of  that  basiness,  which  business  is  transacted  between  him  and  persons 
residing  in  foreign  countries,  and  unless  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  those 
business  arrangements,  it  might  prove  extremely  prejuaicial  to  his  credit 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Will  your  honor  pardon  me  ?  We  on  both  sides  concur  that 
this  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  may  be  excuses,  personal,  and  relating  solely  to  the  private 
affairs  of  individuals,  which  they  do  not  want  to  have  made  public.  1  would 
suggest  to  your  honor,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  desire  to  hear  any  reasons  of 
that  nature  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  party. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  am  quite  sure,  does  not  object  to  having  the  rea- 
sons he  urges  made  known.  He  is  a  man  of  good  standing,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  maintaining  that  good  standing. 

Mr.  PiBQRBPONT.  As  I  understand  my  learned  friend,  we  both  agree,  that 
in  any  of  these  cases  that  may  arise  we  do  not  ask  to  hear  the  reasons,  but  leave 
it  entirely  with  the  court. 

The  Court.  Very  well.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  I  will  state 
that  I  know  from  the  statement  he  made  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  he  be  relieved  in  order  to  attend  to  his  business  arrangements.  He  is  ex- 
cused. 

John  R.  Elvans  was  called,  and  responded. 

David  P.  Hollowav  was  called,  when  he  rose  and  said: 

I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  court  that  I  suppose  I  am  not  competent  to  sit  as 
a  juror  in  this  District,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  the  District. 
For  the  last  six  years  I  have  voted  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  am  in  business 
there — ^keeping  a  furnished  house  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  my  residence  in 
that  State  I  never  voted  here,  and  do  not  contemplate  doing  so,  but  expect 
soon  to  return  to  Indiana. 

The  Court.    Are  you  residing  within  the  limits  of  this  District  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hollo  way.  I  do  not  know  what  technical  meaning  is  given  to  the  word 
•*  residing."     I  am  staying  here. 

The  Court.  Keeping  house  and  transacting  business  here  ? 

Mr.  Hollowav.  I  am  not  keeping  house. 

The  Court.  Are  you  transacting  business  here  ? 

Mr.  Hollowav.  I  am  transacting  business  here.  I  am  engaged  temporarily 
in  business  here. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Will  your  honor  permit  us  to  make  a  suggestion,  for 
although  we  all  agree  to  leave  this  matter  to  your  honor,  yet  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  way  of  making  such  suggestions  to  yon  as  may  occur  to 
us.  Witn  the  permission  of  the  court  I  would  say,  that  if  light  excuses  are 
taken,  judging  from  the  experience  we  have  all  had  in  such  matters,  the  men 
best  fitted  to  serve  as  jurors  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  important  business 
for  themselves ;  and  there  is  some  danger,  unless  the  rule  is  adhered  to  somewhat 
strictly,  that  men,  from  a  view  to  their  private  interests  alone,  will  get  rid  of  this 
very  high  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  country.  We  know  very  well  that 
they  wish  to  be  excused,  as  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to,  but  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  great  duty  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  Court.  The  law  says  that  if  the  party  is  a  resident  here,  is  over  twenty- 
one  and  under  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  good  and  lawful  man,  who  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  And  a  **  taxpayer.''     [Laughter.] 

The  Court.  He  is  a  "  taxpayer  ]" 

Mr.  HoLLOWAY.  Nof  sir.    I  have  paid  an  internal  revenue  tax  here,  but  I 

Ipay  my  other  tax  in  Indiana. 
The  Court.  Do  you  pay  any  tax  on  real  estate,  or  a  personal  tax,  here  } 
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Mr.  HoLLOWAY.  I  do  not. 

The  Court.  Then  70U  are  disqualified  ?    Mr.  Holloway  is  excused,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Thomas  Blagden  being  called,  said  : 

I  have  formed  an  opinion.     I  have  read  the  testimony. 

The  Court.  That  will  be  for  you  to  state,  Mr.  Blagden,  when  you  come  to 
answer  on  your  voire  dire. 
•    Riley  A.  Shinn  was  called,  and  responded. 

Richard  M.  Hall  being  called,  said : 

I  would  like  to  represent  to  your  honor  that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  sit  here  as  a  juror  in  this  case.  I  am  entirely  alone  in  my 
business ;  and  it  is  of  that  character — ^the  agency  business — that  not  only 
would  my  own  interests  materially  suffer  by  being  required  to  serve  as  a  juror 
in  this  case,  but  the  interests  of  a  great  many  other  persons  who  have  confided 
business  to  me.  There  are  several  matters  that  demand  my  attention  this 
week — matters  that  I  could  not  delegate  to  a  clerk  in  my  office,  as  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  transactions.  They  requure  my  per- 
sonal attention.  The  interests  of  other  persons  would  suffer,  perhaps,  a  great 
deal  more  than  my  own,  and  I  may  state  beside  that  that  I  am  living  in  the  coun- 
try with  my  family,  and  if  I  am  required  to  serve  here,  they  will  be  left  alone, 
and  in  a  very  lonely  place.  I  will,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity  either  of 
moving  back  into  the  city,  or  providing  for  their  care  in  some  other  way. 

The  Court.  Your  excuse,  Mr.  Hall,  would  let  off  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  will  state  further  that  my  business  is  one  that  I  have  just  be- 
gun— that  of  real  estate  agency — having  just  left  the  office  of  register  of  deeds, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  young,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  can 
delegate  no  one  to  attend  to  it  for  me,  it  would  suffer  materially — in  fact  irre- 
parably if  I  have  to  remain  here  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Court.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  three  or  four  weeks. 

Thomas  J  8.  Perry  was  called,  and  responded. 

Franklin  Philp  was  called,  but  failed  to  respond. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Philp  addressed  me  a  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  it  or  not. 

Mr.  WfLSON.  Mr.  Gooding  (addressing  the  marshal  who  was  standing  near 
the  judge)  I  gave  you  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me.  I  will  state  to  the 
court  that  he  addressed  me  a  letter  saying,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  the  city  immediately  on  matters  of  importance,  and  asking  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

The  letter  was  handed  to  the  court  by  the  marshal. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Philp  came  to  see  me  last  night,  and  I  referred  him  to  the 
attorneys  on  either  side ;  and  now  it  seems  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson 
stating,  that  he  was  engaged  in  public  business  which  would  require  him  to  leave 
in  this  morning's  train.     I  suppose  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Wilso.v.  He  is  not  here,  I  infer  from  that  letter,  although  I  told  him 
that  he  would  incur  a  grave  responsibility  by  going  away. 

The  Court.  I  told  him  he  had  better  see  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Carrington, 
or  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  He  saw  me,  your  honor,  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  feel 
that  we  had  the  power  to  excuse  him,  and  that  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
pursue  would  be  to  present  himself  here  this  morning  to  answer  to  bis  name, 
and  to  present  to  your  honor  for  your  consideration  the  excuse  he  made  to  me. 
He  stated  to  me  that  his  excuse  was  that  at  present  being  engaged  in  public 
business,  some  matters  connected  with  the  public,  he  had,  in  execution  of  some 
of  his  business,  already  taken  passage  for  Europe  in  a  steamer  to  sail  some 
time  in  July. 

The  Marshal.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  Philp  was  served  in  person. 
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The  Court.  Well,  he  is  not  here— -proceed  to  call  the  other  names. 

The  D18TICT  Attorney.  If  jonr  honor  please,  it  seems  to  me  there  onght 
to  he  some  process  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Philp.  He  has  been  ad- 
vised bj  the  assistant  prosecuting  officer,  and  by  counsel  representing  the  pris- 
oner, that  he  should  be  here  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the  court,  and  if  he 
had  any  reason  to  present  why  he  should  be  excused,  to  offer  it  then.  While  I 
have  been  disposed  to  accommodate  gentlemen,  as  far  I  can,  consistently  with 
my  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  I  now  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  interpose.  This  is  a  very  important  and  solemn  trial,  and  surely  every 
American  citizen  should  feel  that  there  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  him  to 
respond  to  any  call  which  is  made  upon  him*  by  the  court.  I  cannot  remain 
silent  when  the  case  is  presented  here  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  served  with 
process  by  the  court  failing  to  appear  in  consequence  of  mere  private  ar- 
rangements, which  would  be  disturbed  by  his  appearing  in  court  in  answer  to 
its  summons. 

The  Court.  Do  you  ask  for  an  attachment  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  I  do  ask  for  an  attachment  against  him. 

The  Court.  Let  the  attachment  issue. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  His  letter  states  that  he  was  going  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  he  has  gone  to  New  York  1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  presume  so. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  wish  the  attachment  issued  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  marshal  of  the  District,  and  then  I  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  power  of  the  court,  and  to 
enforce  his  appearance.  1 

The  Marshal.  At  what  time  shall  the  attachment  be  returnable  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  Immediately. 

George  H.  Plant  was  called,  but  failed  to  respond. 

The  Court.  I  have  a  note  upon  my  table  from  Mr.  Plant,  in  which  he  says : 
"  I  am  subpoenaed  by  the  marshal  to  court  to-day.  I  am  advised  by  my  physi- 
cian that  I  am  too  nuwell  to  attend,  and  hope  the  court  will  excuse  me.*' 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me  see  that  letter.  While  I  am  not  disposed,  for  a  moment,  to  discredit  any 
statement  which  Mr.  Plant  may  make,  orally  or  in  writing,  I  submit  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  appear  in  person  before  the  court,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  if 
he  possibly  can  do  so.  If  not,  I  submit  that  it  is  his  duty  to  send  to  your  honor 
a  certificate  of  the  physician.  Surely,  sir,  if  he  was  unable  personally  to  ob- 
tain that,  he  has  friends  who  would  do  him  that  favor. 

I  again  say  that,  in  any  criminal  case  and  surely  in  a  case  of  this  importance 
(where  every  one,  although  willing  to  do  his  duty,  I  hope  desires  that  the  duty 
of  serving  as  a  juror  may  faW  upon  some  one  else,)  should  appear  in  person,  or 
he  should  satisfy  the  court  of  his  inability  personally  to  attend  in  the  manner 
▼hich  this  court  has  always  heretofore  required.  I  hope  your  honor  will  not  act 
in  this  case  in  determining  upon  the  excuses  of  jurors  upon  written  communica- 
tions of  this  kind. 

The  Court.  The  gentleman  who  handed  me  this  letter  was  informed  by  me 
that  such  a  letter  would  not  do;  that  nothing  other  than  the  certificate  of  his  phy- 
sician, stating  his  inability  to  attend  on  account  of  his  illness,  would  satisfy  the 
eourt  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  such  a  certificate  may  be  coming  forthwith  ; 
bat  it  has  not  reached  here  yet. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  We  can  pass  on. 

The  DiSTicT  Attorney.  I  will  only  say,  sir,  that  if  it  is  not  coming  forth- 
with I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  an  attachment. 

The  Court.  Vfry  well,  the  attachment  shall  issue. 

The  Glbbk.  Shall  I  issue  one  now  ? 
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The  Court.  Tes,  700  may  iesae  one  now,  bat  defer  awhile  Bending  it  oat 

Reaben  B.  Clark  was  called,  and  responded. 

John  Van  Rcswick  was  called,  and  responded. 

Samubl  p.  Brow.v  was  called,  when  he  rose  and  said :  I  will  state  to  the  coart 
that  I  have  been  oat  of  health  for  some  time,  and  under  the  treatment  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  I  have  a  certificate  here  which  I  presume  will  be  sufficient. 

The  certificate  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

"Washi.ngton,  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 
"  I  certify  that  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown  has  been  under  my  treatment  for  a  disease  of 
his  kidneys,  which,  in  my  opinion,  renders  him  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue 
attendaut  upon  being  a  juryman. 

"JAMES  B.  KEASBY,  M.  i>" 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  add,  that  I  have  been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  sit  very  long  at  any  one  period. 

The  Court.  I  understand  something  about  that  Mr.  Brown.  I  cannot  object 
to  excusing  you,  sir.     You  are  excused . 

Z.  D.  Oilman  was  called,  and  responded. 

Joseph  F.  Brown  was  called,  and  responded. 

Zenas  C.  Bobbins  was  called,  and  responded. 

Cornelius  Wendell  was  called,  and  responded. 

Valentine  Harbaugh  was  called,  and  responded. 

The  Court.  I  have  here  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Elliott,  stating  that  Mr.  Har- 
baugh 18  physically  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  a  juror.  The 
certificate  adds :  '^He  is  now  under  my  professional  care.  In  addition  to  this» 
he  has  two  members  of  his  family  sick,  who  require  his  constant  attention." 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Mr.  Harbaugh  has  private  family  matters  which  need  not  be 
disclosed  publicly  here.  They  are,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  court  in  excusing  him. 

The  Court.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  gentleman  ought  to 
be  excused. 

Joseph  Gerhardt  was  called,  and  responded. 

Mr.  UBRUARDT.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified.  I  do 
not  pay  any  taxes  on  real  estate.  Besides,  sir,  I  do  not  hear  well.  Persons 
have  to  speak  very  loud  to  me  in  order  to  enable  me  to  hear  them. 

The  District  Attor.vby.  Is  your  hearing  defective  with  regard  to  both  of 
your  ears  \ 

Mr.  Gbrhardt.  Yes,  sir;  but  one  a  little  more  than  the  other.     (Laughter.) 

The  District  Attornby.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  legal  objection  to 
General  Gerhardt,  although  he  does  not  pay  any  tax  on  real  estate,  which  I  am 
surprised  to  hear,  because  I  thought  he  was  a  very  substantial  and  energetic 
citiaen,  and  thought,  therefore,  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of 
real  estate ;  but  he  does  pay  tax  on  personal  property,  and  I  think,  although  I 
have  a  very  feeble  voice  myself,  that  I  can  make  myi^elf  heard. 

Mr.  Bradlby,  (in  rather  a  low  tone.)  He,  sitting  in  the  jury  box,  could  not 
hear  half  of  what  was  said  by  a  witness  standing  at  this  desk.  (;i  disunce  of  ten 
ieet)  Ue  can  hardly  hear  me  now.  (Mr.  Gerhanit  standing  at  this  time  between 
three  and  four  feet  from  Mr.  B.) 

Mr.  GsRHArDT.  That  is  so,  3*our  honor.    (Prolonged  laughter.) 

Mr.  Bradlby.  He  hasn't  heard  half  of  what  I  said,  although  I  spoke  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  away  outside  of  this  bar;  he  only  guessed  at  it.  (Laughter.) 
However,  it  is  none  of  my  business. 

The  Court.  How  long  have  you  been  deaf  7 

Mc  Gbrhardt.  1  am  nol  quite  deaif,  but  I  do  not  hear  well. 

The  Cocrt.  I  guess  you  can  he  made  to  hear,  Mr.  Gerhardt. 

Mb  PIbkkbfont.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  endeavor  to  speak  loud  enough. 
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Mr.  Gbehabdt.  I  will  state  farther,  that  dariDg  the  war  I  was  so  disabled 
as  to  render  it  imposeible  for  me  to  sit  any  great  length  of  time.  ( Suppressed 
laughter.) 

The  Court.  Oh,  I  guess  you  can  manage  to  get  along,  Mr.  Gerhardt.  Pro* 
ceed  with  the  next,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Horatio  N.  Easbj  was  called,  and  responded. 

W.  W.  MooRB,  being  called,  said : 

I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  am  not  at  all  well.  I  have  been  unwell  for  two  or 
tbree  weeks ;  but  the  principal  reason  that  I  would  urge  why  I  desire  to  be 
excused  is,  that  I  am  engagea  in  a  business  that  will  really  suffer  if  I  am  required 
to  sit  through  this  case.  It  is  not  a  business  of  my  own,  but  one  of  public 
accommodation.  The  other  party  who  is  there  in  the  management  of  it  is  at 
present  absent  from  the  city.  It  is  the  Metropolitan  railroad  that  I  refer  to  as 
the  business  which  I  am  engaged  in  managing. 

The  District  Attorney.  How  old  are  you — are  you  sixty-fire  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  not  quite  that. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state 
that  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  Captain  Moore,  and  the  excuse  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient. I  think,  upon  reflection,  the  juror  himself  will  see  it ;  because,  if  the 
court  in  ruling  upon  these  excuses  is  to  be  governed  by  private  considerations — 
the  fact  that  the  juror  will  be  subjected  to  private  inconvenience,  that  his  busi* 
ness  or  the  business  of  his  employer  will  suffer — ^it  is  difficult  to  imagine  when 
a  jury  can  be  had  in  this  case. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  as  much  as  I  would  desire  to  accommodate  Mr.  Moore,  he 
will  have  to  commend  himself  to  me  by  very  strong  considerations  as  to  the 
injury  that  would  result  to  his  business  from  his  absence  before  I  can  consent 
to  excuse  him  on  that  ground.  If  he  should  bring  a  certificate  from  his  physi- 
cian that  it  would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  his  health,  it  might  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  easily  have  obtained  a  certificate  if  I  had  known  the 
rules  of  proceeding  here.  I  can  get  it,  your  honor,  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my 
physician. 

The  Court.  Very  well,  Mr.  Moore.    Mr.  Clerk,  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Thomas  Perry  was  called,  and  responded. 

W.  P.  Dole,  was  called,  but  failed  to  respond. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Dole  met  me  this  morning  on  my  way  to  the  court-house 
and  put  into  my  hands  this  letter : 

••Washington,  June  13,  1867. 
"Sir  :  Being  summoned  as  a  juror  to  attend  your  court,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  the  District,  and  never  was. 
**  Respectfully,  yours, 

"WILLIAM  P.  DOLE. 
"  Hon.  George  P.  Fisher." 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  an  owner  of  real  estate. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  will  ask  for  an  attachment  against  Mr.  Dole ; 
that  is  the  only  response  I  can  make. 

The  Court.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  taxpayer.  He  said  he  paid  tax  on  an 
unimproved  lot  that  he  had ;  that  makes  him  a  taxpayer.  Whether  be  is  a 
iBsident  here  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  he  has  recently  purchased  a  lot,  and  intends  soon 
to  build  a  house  on  it.     He  can  answer  for  himself  when  he  comes. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  let  the  attachment  issue. 

The  Maksbal.  There  is  one  other  that  I  have  summoned ;  his  name  is  J. 
H.  Crane.  He  was  summoned  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mattingly,  who  was  excused 
hj  your  honor  because  of  being  over  sixty- five  years  of  age. 
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J.  H.  Crane  was  then  called,  and  responded. 

The  calling  of  the  list  having  been  concluded  Mr.  Elvans  said:  I  neglected 
to  state  to  your  honor  when  mj  name  was  called,  that  within  two  years  past  I 
have  served  a  full  term  as  a  grand  juror.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  I  will 
state,  that  in  reply  to  an  inqmry  made  at  that  time  as  to  whether  the  service 
which  I  had  thus  rendered  would  exempt  me  from  further  service  for  two  years 
I  understood  your  honor  to  say  it  would.  I  would  ask  your  honor  whether  I 
understood  properly,  and  wheUier,  if  so,  I  am  not  exempt  ? 

Mr.  Bradlby.  If  that  were  so,  we  would  have  to  take  off  nearly  half  of  this 
list. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  do  not  think,  your  honor,  that  talesmen  are  ex- 
empt because  of  such  service.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  iEibout  it, 
sir.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  12th  statutes,  p.  428.  The  3d  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  16,  1862,  with  which  your  honor  is  familiar,  declares  who  shall  be 
exempted.    It  says ; 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Greorgetown,  all  judicial  officers,  salaried  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  commissioners  of  police,  and  those  connected  with  the  police  or  fire 
department,  counsellors  and  attomeys-at-law,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
priests  of  every  denomination,  practising  physicians,  surgeons,  keepers  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  alms-houses,  or  other  charitable  institutions  created  by,  or  under 
the  laws  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  captains  and  masters,  and  other 
persons  employed  on  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of  said  district,  and  keepers 
of  public  ferries,  shall  be  exempted  from  jury  duty,  and  their  names  shall  not 
be  placed  in  the  list  aforesaid." 

Then,  your  honor  will  observe  in  the  1st  section,  what  the  law  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  have  rendered  jury  duty.     I  will  read  it : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
register  of  Washiugton  city,  and  of  the  respective  clerks  of  the  city  of  George- 
town, and  the  levy  court  of  Washington  county,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  one  mouth  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  in  each  year  thereafter,  to  make  a  list  of  such  of  the  white  male  citi- 
zens, taxpayers,  residing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  they  shall 
judge  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  said  District  in  which 
the  lists  may  be  included,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  making  the  same,  the 
names  of  the  previous  year,  but  who  did  not  serve  as  jurors,  and  the  lists  thus 
made  by  the  register  and  clerks  aforesaid,  shall  be  kept  by  them  respectively, 
and  be  delivered  over  to  their  successors  in  office." 

By  implication  it  would  seem  that  these  officers  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  out  the  list,  and  from  which  the  jury  are  to  be  selected,  shall 
be  confined  to  those  who  had  not  served  within  the  time  prescribed  before  these 
lists  were  prepared.  But  when  talesmen  are  summoned  there  is  no  limitatioD, 
as  your  honor  will  observe,  by  reference  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Act,  which 
has  been  so  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  honor. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  provision  in  the  act  exempting 
Mr.  Elvans. 

The  District  Attorney.  Now,  if  your  honor  please,  I  understand  that 
Captain  Moore,  one  of  the  jurors  who  requested  your  honor  to  excuse  him, 
stated  that  he  could  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  of  his  physical  ina- 
bility to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  by  the  permission  of  the  marshal,  I  believe, 
he  has  gone  to  get  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Braolby.  It  was  my  fiiult  that  he  went.  I  understood  the  court  to  say 
that  he  had  better  go  quick. 

The  District  Attornby.  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  hci  that  he  has  gone 
ftr  the  purpose  of  getting  a  certificate,  but  I  simply  desire  to  say,  althou^  it 
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mMj  not  be  necessarj  in  his  particular  ease,  that  I  hope  jonr  honor  will  not 
act  upon  the  written  certificate  of  a  physician,  bat  will  satisfy  yonr  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  capacity  of  the  juror  to  serve,  from  the  personal  examination  of 
the  juror,  and  of  the  physician  upon  whose  opinion  he  relies.  They  should 
both  appear  before  the  court.  Your  honor  should  be  satisfied  from  your  own 
examination,  aided  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  aid  you,  by  cross-examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  counsel  who  appear  for  either  the  government  or  the 
accused. 

The  Ck>UBT.  I  shall  examine  as  I  have  done  in  all  these  cases,  by  putting 
quesdons  to  them  myself. 

Mr.  BsADLBY.  There  have  now  been  seven  jurors  excused  out  of  the  twenty- 
six.     We  want  to  get  them  before  the  pand  is  attempted  to  be  selected  for  this  case. 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  objection  to  thati 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  believe  there  is  no  objection,  sir. 

The  Court.  A  juryman  has  been  sommoned  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
who  waa  excused,  being  disqualified  by  over  age. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Then  six  only  are  to  be  summoned. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen  the  marshal  informs  me  that  it  will  probably  take 
him  until  about  one  o'clock  before  he  can  have  the  parties  here  who  will  be 
rammoned  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  been  excused.  If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection we  will  take  a  recess  until  that  time,  and  let  these  gentlemen  who  are 
here,  and  who  have  some  business  to  attend  to,  go  until  that  time. 

Mr.  M  BR  RICK.  Before  your  honor  takes  any  action  in  the  matter,  I  would 
like  to  consult  with  Mr.  Bradley  in  relation  to  something  that  may  facilitate  our 
action  after  one  o'clock. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  Mr.  Merrick  said :  What  we  were  going  to  suggest 
to  your  honor  is  this  :  That  whilst  the  jury,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  court,  can  leave  the  room  until  the  time  indicated,  we  on  both 
Bides  think  that  it  will  hasten  the  matter  if  the  marshal,  instead  of  simply 
bringing  in  at  one  o'clock,  seven  jurors  to  supply  the  place  of  those  excused, 
would  bring  in  about  twenty,  in  view  of  the  fact  which  has  become  apparent 
that  a  great  many  will  seek  to  be  excused.  One  juror  who  is  present  has  indi- 
cated to  your  honor  an  excuse,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  when  he  comes 
upon  his  voire  dire,  and  which  will  probably  show  him  to  be  disqualified,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  far  that  examination— on  the  voire  dire — of  the  others 
may  thin  the  panel. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  think  we  quite  agree  to  that,  your  honor,  if  it  is  within 
the  law,  and  I  suppose  it  is,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  about  it. 

The  Court.  1  am  rather  doubtful  about  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Your  honor  will  pardon  me,  but  by  turning  to  the  act  of  De- 
cember, 1865,  I  think  you  will  find  an  exposition. 

The  Court.  Let  us  see  what  that  act  is,  because  this  7th  section  only  gives 
the  power  to  order  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  make  up  the  panel. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  have  ordered  that,  and  now  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  summon  as  many  more  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Court.  I  am  doubtful,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had 
not  better  go  on,  unless  there  is  something  in  that  act,  and  examine  these  gen- 
tlemen upon  their  voire  dire,  so  as  to  get  what  you  can  from  this  panel  which 
has  already  been  made  up.  I  think  that  would  be  the  legitimate  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  this  business. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  cannot  proceed,  if  your  honor  please,  to  select  a  jury  until 
the  panel  of  twenty-six  is  complete.     We  have  the  right  out  of  that  twenty-six. 

The  Court.  I  see  the  act  or  1865  does  not  bear  upon  this  Question  at  all. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  have  not,  if  your  honor  please,  the  slightest  doubt  of 
tleur  right  to  have  the  fullest  panel,  but  there  cannot  certainly  be  any  irregu- 
larity m  going  on. 
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3Ir.  Mbbbick.  We  object  to  tbat    We  require  tbe  panel  to  be  foil. 

Mr.  PiBRREPOXT.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  if  tbey  require  it- 

The  Court.  Then  there  is  no  other  course  left  but  for  the  court  to  take  a 

recess  until  one  o'clock. 

The  court  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  the  hour  named. 

A  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock  the  court  was  reconvened,  when 

The  Court  said :  One  of  the  parties  who  served  the  subpcena  on  Mr.  Plant 

yesterday,  brings  me  this  note: 

"Washington,  D.C,  June  1, 1867. 
"  I  certify  that  I  have  occasionally  attended  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Plant  with  nephre- 
tie,  brought  about  by  ^tigue  and  exposure.     I  would  judge  that  the  duties 
of  a  juror  would  tend  to  aggravate  his  disease. 

"JOHN  C.  RILEY,  M.  Dr 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Plant  is  in  the  city  or  not. 

The  Marshal.  No,  sir;  he  is  in  Baltimore. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Moore  hands  me  the  following  certificate: 

«*  Washington,  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Moore  has  been  for  many  years  a  patient 
of  mine,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  his  constitution  and  condition  of  health  I 
would  regard  him  as  unfit  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  juror  without  the  risk 
of  being  himself  injured  by  the  confinement,  and  the  peculiar  duties  which 
would  devolve  upon  him. 

"  W.  P.  JOHNSON,  Af.  D." 

The  Court.  Upon  examination  of  Mr,  Moore  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
be  able  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  a  trial  of  this  sort,  and  I  purpose  excusing 
him.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  a  most  excellent  juryman,  if  he  could 
only  stand  the  fatigue.     He  is  therefore  excused. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  names  of  the  six  additional  jurors  who 
had  been  summoned  during  the  recess. 

William  M.  Shuster  was  called,  but  failed  to  respond. 

Robert  Ball  was  called,  and  responded. 

Henry  M.  Knight  was  called,  and  responded. 

John  F.  Ellis  was  called,  and  responded. 

Samuel  Fowler  was  called,  but  failed  to  respond. 

Terrence  Drury  was  called,  and  responded. 

The  Clerk.  Four  out  of  the  six  answer,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  What  are  the  names  of  the  absent  ones. 

The  Clbrk.  Mr.  Shuster  and  Mr.  Fowler  do  not  respond. 

The  Marshal.  Mr.  Shuster  was  served  by  copy.  He  was  not  at  his  house, 
but  his  wife  expected  him  there  between  twelve  and  one.  He  was  served  with 
a  copy,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  received  it.  As  to  Mr.  Fowler,  he  was 
served  in  person. 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  are  two  Mr.  Samuel  Fowlers;  which  one  is  it? 

The  Marshal.  The  banker. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  an  attachment  against 
Mr.  Fowler. 

The  Court.  Let  the  attachment  issue. 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  will  be  here  I  am  sure,  for  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  Marshal.  I  would  here  state,  your  honor,  that  Mr.  Dole,  for  whom  an 
attachment  was  issued,  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that  Mr.  Plant,  for  whom  an  at- 
tachment was  also  issued,  has  gone  to  Baltimore. 

The  court  then  directed  the  clerk  to  call  over  the  names  of  those  who  had 
responded,  and  were  present. 
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The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  as  follows : 

William  B.  Todd,  William  H.  Tennej,  John  B.  Elvans,  Thomas  Blagden, 
Bilej  A.  Shimi,  Richard  M.  HalL 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  He  has  gone  to  get  a  certificate  of  attomej. 

Thomas  J.  S.  Perrj,  Beuhen  B.  Clark,  Joha  Van  Beswick,  Zadok  D.  Oilman, 
Joseph  F.  Brown,  Zenas  C  Bobbins,  Cornelius  Wendell,  Joseph  Gerhardt. 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  is  with  his  physician  in  the  ante-chamber. 

Horatio  N.  Easby,  Thomas  Berry,  John  H.  Crane,  William  M.  Shoster. 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  is  not  present. 

Bobert  Ball,  Henry  M.  Knight,  John  F.  Ellis- 

The  Clerk.  Including  those  who  have  been  summoned,  but  who  are  not  here 
at  this  moment,  there  are  twenty-four,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Does  your  honor  find  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
having  an  order  made  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  some  larger  number,  be 
subpoenaed,  if  we  on  both  sides  consent  to  iti  We  are  all  desirous  of  consent- 
ing to  that,  either  orally,  or  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  will  not  appear  of  record,  sir,  how  many  are  summoned, 
if  there  are  enough  summoned  to  make  up  the  panel. 

Mr.  PiERBBPONT.  That  is  all  we  want  on  both  sides. 

The  Clerk.  O,  yes,  it  will  appear  of  record.  The  subsequent  order  to  fill 
the  vacancies  which  have  occurred,  will  appear. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Would  there  be  any  error  in  it  if  it  did  so  appear? 

The  Court.  I  fear  there  might  be. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Well,  sir,  we  do  not  want  any  en*or.  We  only  want  to 
show  that  we  on  both  sides  are  anxious  to  facilitate  the  matter  in  any  way  we 
can. 

The  Court.  As  I  understand,  all  the  jurors  who  have  been  properly  sum- 
moned answer,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Messrs.  Dole  and  Plant,  who  are 
returned  non  est. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fowler  being  brought  in  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  under 
attachment, 

The  Court  said :  Mr.  Fowler,  you  were  attached  for  non-obedience  to  the 
sommons  of  the  court  to  be  here  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  court,  sir ;  I  intended  to  come  in 
time,  but  mistook  the  hour. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  excuse  you  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  you  are  pretty  near  the  time.     (It  being  then  half-past  one. — Bep.) 

The  Court.  You  have  twenty-two  jurors,  gentlemen,  now  in  attendance  for 
this  panel.     You,  therefore,  require  four  more. 

The  Clerk.  An  attachment  is  out  for  two — Messrs.  Dole  and  Plant. 

The  Court.  Yes ;  but  those  attachments  cannot,  in  all  probability,  be  served 
to-day. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  panel  would  be  one  short  even  were  those  who  have  been 
attached  here. 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir ;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Moore  has  been  excused  since. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  want  one  more,  anyhow. 

The  Marshal.  We  can  get  him  in  twen^  minutes,  I  think. 

William  Morrison,  J.  Bussell  Barr,  and  Jedediah  Giddings  next  appeared  in 
court,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  marshal  completing  the  panel  of 
twenty-six  jurors. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  please,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  empanel  the 
jniy.    Before  doing  so,  however,  we  think  it  our  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 

to  file  our  challenge  to  the  present  array.     Your  honor  has  virtually  decided  the 
question,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  take  up  any  time  in  its  argument.    We  simply 
wish  that  it  may  be  filed,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  upon. 
Mr.  Bradley  then  handed  to  the  clerk  the  following  challenge: 
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"  In  the  Supieme  Conrt  of  the  District  of  Columbia-  The  United  States  w . 
John  H.  Surratt.     In  the  Criminal  Court,  March  term,  1867. 

"And  the  said  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  court,  made  in  this  cause  on  the  12th  of  June  instant,  this  daj  makes  re- 
turn that  he  hath  summoned,  and  now  hath  in  court  here,  twenty-six  jnrorst 
talesmen,  as  a  panel  from  which  to  form  a  jury  to  try  the  said  cause,  and  die 
names  of  the  said  twenty-six  jurors  so  returned  being  called  by  the  clerk  of  said 
court,  and  they  having  answered  to  their  names  as  they  were  called,  the  said 
John  H.  Surratt,  by  his  attorneys,  doth  challenge  the  array  of  the  said  panel, 
because  he  saith  it  doth  plainly  appear  by  the  records  and  proceedings  of  the 
court  in  this  cause  that  no  jurors  have  ever  been  summoned  according  to  law  to 
serve  during  the  present  term  of  this  court;  that  no  panel  has  ever  been  lawfully 
returned  to  this  present  term  of  the  couit,  and  no  names  of  jurors,  duly  and  law- 
fully summoned,  have  been  placed  in  the  box  provided  for  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  "  An  act  providing  for  the  selection  of  jurors  to 
serve  in  the  several  courts  of  the  District,"  approved  16th  June,  1862,  on  or 
before  the  Ist  of  February,  1867,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  wherefore  he 
prays  judgment  that  the  panel  now  returned  by  the  said  marshal,  and  now  in 
court  here,  be  quashed. 

"MERRICK,  BRADLEY  &  BRADLEY, 

''Attorneys for  Surratt:' 

After  consultation  on  the  part  of  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  prisoner,  the  following  names  were  presented  to  the  court  as  having  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  as  the  jurors  in  the  case  : 

William  B.  Todd,  John  P.  Elvans,  Thomas  Blagden,  Richard  M.  Hall, 
Thomas  J.  S.  Perry,  William  H.  Shuster,  Z.  D.  Gilman,  Horatio  N.  Easby, 
Thomas  Berry,  Robert  Ball,  Samuel  Fowler,  and  J.  Russell  Barr,  all  of  whom, 
except  Mr.  Barr,  were  directed  to  appear  at  the  book  to  be  sworn  in  as  jurors. 

Mr.  Blagden,  (one  of  the  jurors.)  I  wie^h  to  repeat  the  objection  that  1  made 
this  morning,  that  I  feel  myself  unfit  to  act  as  juror  in  this  case.  I  have  both 
formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Court.  Have  you  formed  a  decided  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Blagdbn.  I  have  done  so,  sir. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  hope  your  honor  will  ascertain  whether  this  gentleman 
has  formed  such  an  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  governed  by  the  law  and  the 
evidence  as  it  may  be  brought  before  him.  He  has  not  heard  any  evidence  in 
the  case. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  may  say,  if  your  honor  please,  tliat  this  doc- 
trine of  the  gentleman  being  disqualified  to  act  as  a  juror  because  of  bis  having 
expressed  an  opinion,  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  has 
formed  an  opinion  on  all  the  evidence,  and  as  to  whether  he  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  decide  according  to  the  law  and  evidence. 

The  Court.  If  he  is  sworn  on  his  voire  dire  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  do  not  care  to  have  that  done.  We  are 
willing  to  trust  this  gentleman  in  his  judgment  on  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Blagden.  If  the  court  please,  I  have  read  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject 
and  have  formed  my  opinion  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Fowler,  (a  juror.)  That,  also,  is  my  case. 

Mr.  Gilman,  (a  juror.)  And  mine. 

Mr.  Perry,  (a  juror.)  And  mine;  and  besides, I  am  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I,  also,  am  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Let  me  say  to  the  court  that  we  have  agreed,  upon  both 
sides,  not  to  ask  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  sworn  upon  their  voir  dire  until 
we  believe  they  are  such  men  as  will  render  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
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law  and  the  eridenee.    There  has  not  been  one  word  of  evidence  pabliahed, 
ezeept  8nch  as  maj  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

The  OocRT.  One  gentleman  says,  however,  he  is  conscientionslj  opposed  to 
capital  pnnisfament. 

Mr.  PiBBBBFONT.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  his  scmples  would  go 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to 
the  law  anid  the  evidence. 

The  CorBT.  That  would  be  a  proper  test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  his  conscientious  convictions. 

Mr.  PiBBBBPONT.  I  wish  these  gentlemen  would  consider  this  Question  a  little 
in  the  light  of  a  duty  to  the  public.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  have,  with 
more  conrtesy  towards  each  other,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  tried  to  get  a  jury  of  eminent  citizens  who  were 
honest,  and  who  were  above  suspicion,  against  whose  verdict  nobody  could  raise 
a  whisper.  We  have  earnestly  desired  to  produce  that  result  and  had  hoped 
we  had  accomplished  it.  We  think  jurymen  owe  something  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Shustbb,  (one  of  the  jurors.)  While  appreciating  the  compliment  given  to 
us,  I  think  that  probably  some  of  us,  and  I  most  assuredly,  have  formed  and 
entertained  deciaed  opinions  in  regard  to  this  case.  I  speak  for  myself,  and 
others,  as  the  question  has  been  discussed  among  those  who  are  here  as  jurors. 

Mr.  PiBRBBPONT.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  hope  the  court  will  ascertain 
from  the  jurors  who  suggest  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment,  to  what  extent  his  conscientious  scmples  go. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  hope  I  may  do  something  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  this 
panel.  A  jury  sitting  in  the  case  has  but  ve^y  little  to  do  with  the  con- 
sequences of  their  verdict.  They  are  sworn  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the 
law  and  evidence.  The  sentence  on  their  verdict  is  a  matter  which,  as  good 
citizens,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  in  their  capacity  as  jurors.  If  they  are 
opposed  to  capital  punishment,  in  their  political  relations  to  the  government  as 
Citizens,  they  may  exert  their  influence  in  having  the  law  providing  for  capital 
niiishment  modified ;  but  as  jurors,  in  the  box,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
ut  to  render  their  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

The  Court,  Still,  when  a  person  is  called  to  be  sworn  as  a  juror  in  a  capital 
ca»e,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  shall  say  that  such  are  his  conscientious  scruples 
that  he  could  not,  no  matter  how  strong  the  evidence  might  be,  render  a  veniict 
of  guilty,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  court  would  not  be  justified  in  admitting  that 
juror  to  be  sworn.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  declared  to  the  court  that 
while  he  has  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  party,  which  opinion  it  would  not  be  possible  or  probable  that  any 
evidence  might  overcome,  such  person  would  not,  I  think,  be  a  proper  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  juror  by  the  law. 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  (a  juror.)  I  have  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  publicly. 
I  sm  decidedly  prejudiced  in  the  case.  I  do  not  think  any  evidence  I  might 
bear  would  change  my  view  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Easbv  (a  juror.)  I  beg  leave  to  say,  with  the  permission  of  the  court, 
that  I  think  it  nothing  more  than  fair  that  jurors  be  permitted  to  express  their 
opiuion  upon  this  subject.  This  case  has  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers ; 
the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  other  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  published,  and  for  myself  I  must  confess  that  I  am  deci- 
dedly biased  in  such  a  way  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  do  justice  in  this 
case  ;  whether  I  might  do  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  the  public,  is  a  matter  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  enable  me 
to  8it  upon  this  jury.  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  the  life  of  this  man  in  my  hands. 
I  feel  utterly  disqualified,  and  1  beg  to  protest  against  being  compelled  to  sit 
on  the  jury  in  this  case.    These  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  have 
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arranged  the  matter  to  snit  themselves,  and  have  referred  in  a  very  complimen- 
tary manner  to  those  who  have  heen  selected,  hat  while  appreciating  compli- 
ments, we  cannot  say  for  ourselves  that  if  we  acquit  this  man  we  shall  he  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  verdict,  or  if  we  convict  him  we  shall  satisfy  our  own 
conscience.  For  myself  at  least,  I  repeat,  that  I  feel  myself  utterly  disquali- 
fied to  sit  upon  this  jury.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  committing  murder  if  I 
should  hring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  I  might  feel  if  I  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  that  I  was  instrumental  in  putting  forth  a  man  upon  the  public  who 
was  guilty  of  murder.  I  am  not  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  to  try  the  case.  If 
the  court  chooses,  however,  to  compel  me  to  sit  upon  the  jury  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  of  course  I  cannot  help  it,  I  should  hear  the  evidence  and  endeavor 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  although  against 
my  own  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  responsibility  will  rest  upon  some 
one  else,  not  upon  me. 

The  Court.  After  having  heard  what  has  heen  said  by  the  jurors,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  course  than  to  put  each  man  upon  his  voire  dire. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  is  our  opinion  upon  both  sides,  we  have  done  our  best 
upon  both  sides,  and  I  think  that  at  least  we  deserve  credit  for  the  spirit  we 
have  manifested. 

The  Court.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  deserve  great  credit  for  the  efforts 
they  have  made  on  this  occasion.  The  jurors  summoned  will  now  be  exam* 
ined  in  order  upon  their  voire  dire. 

William  B.  Todd,  sworn  upon  his  voire  dire,  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Snrratt  ? 

A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  may  have  formed  an  opinion,  I  do  not  remember 
having  expressed  an  opinion. 

Q.  Would  that  opinion  have  such  a  influence  upon  your  judgment  that  you 
would  not  be  able,  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken  in  consequence  of  such  opinion, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  it,  to  render  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  verdict 
upon  the  evidence  adduced  on  both  sides  in  the  trial  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in 
a  case  in  which  the  punishment  shall  be  death,  provided  the  evidence  should 
warrant  you  in  finding  such  a  verdict  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

The  Court.  Does  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  wish  to  challenge  this 
juror. 

The  District  Attorn k  v.  The  court  will  remember  that  this  question  arose 
a  short  time  ago  for  the  first  time  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  giv- 
ing to  the  United  States  Ave  peremptory  challenges.  I  then  submitted  whether 
it  was  right  to  require  the  United  States  first  to  challenge  a  juror  if  it  desires  to 
do  so. 

The  Court.  The  law  is  silent  upon  that  subject,  and  in  this  instance  the  rule 
will  be  established  to  require  the  counsel  to  alternate  in  the  order  of  their  chal- 
lenge. 

No  challenge  having  been  made,  Mr.  Todd  was  accordingly  sworn  in  as  a 
juror. 

William  H.  Tbnney,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire^  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expresed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
\  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 
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A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  70a  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
80  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  after  having  heard  all  the  tes- 
timony in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  I  could  give  as  good  a  verdict  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  Surratt. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty 
where  the  punishment  is  death,  provideJ  the  evidence  be  such  as  would  satisfy 
you  of  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused  ? 

A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  have  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
imiocence  of  the  party  accused  ? 

A.  I  have. 

By  the  Distbict  Attohnbv 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  and  to  whom  you  have  expressed  that  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  generally,  in  conversation  with  my  family. 

Q.  Upon  what  evidence  was  this  opinion  based  ? 

A.  Not  upon  any  evidence,  but  upon  common  report,  such  as  Surratts  leav- 
ing the  country. 

Q.  That  is  all  ? 

A.  That  is  all.     Not  upon  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  from 
hearing  any  evidence  in  relation  to  it.     Upon  common  report,  such  as  Surratts 
escaping  from  the  country. 
By  Mr.  Bbadlbv  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  very  freely  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  your 
opinions  very  decidedly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  expressed  any  opinion  publicly.  It  has  been  in 
casual  conversation  with  my  family.  It  may  be  possible  that  I  have  expressed 
it  to  others  than  to  members  of  my  family,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

The  CouBT.  I  think,  under  the  ruling  of  Judge  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Burr, 
tb is  juror  is  exceptionable. 

The  Distbict  Attoknev.  I  hope,  before  ruling  definitely  upon  that  question, 
tbe  court  will  hear  argument  upon  it.  I  had  prepared  myself  upon  this  ques- 
tion, knowing  it  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  In  a  case  of  such  notoriety  as 
this,  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country  who  has 
not,  to  some  extent,  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion.  I  hope  your  honor  will 
not  consider  it  presumption  on  my  part,  in  asking  to  be  heard  upon  it. 

The  CoLBT.  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  am  ready  to 
hear  argument  upon  it.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  go  through  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  other  jurymen,  and  let  this  question  be  argued  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Tenney  will  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

John  B.  Elvans,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
>o  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 

testimAfiv  in  til  A  rnjiA  ? 
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A.  Your  honor  will  allow  me  to  eay  that  I  have  expresBed  myself  bo  deci- 
dedly, and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  lead  me  to  fear  the  ImpresBlonB  of  the 
community  as  to  my  ability  or  disposition  to  render  a  fair  verdict.  1  believe, 
personally,  that  I  am  sufficiently  dispassionate  to  be  able  to  render  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence.  But  I  fear  the  effect  of  the  public  manner  in 
which  I  have  spoken  of  this  particular  case  on  the  community  as  to  my  dispo- 
sition to  give  a  fair  verdict. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  in  which  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  satisfy  you 
of  the  guilt  of  the  party  1 

A.  None  at  all. 

The  Court.  You  will  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Thomas  Blagdbn,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dirct  as  follows: 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  or  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  tiie 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  should  fear  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  where  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  warrant  you 
in  that  finding  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

The  Court.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Riley  A.  Shinn,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  1 

A.  I  fear  it  would,  though  I  do  not  know  what  the  evidence  may  be. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  where  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  warrant  yoa 
in  such  finding? 

A.  Not  in  the  least. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  express  this  opinion  ? 
A.  While  the  trial  was  going  on  at  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Upon  what  endence  or  what  information  was  this  opinion,  which  you  ex- 
pressed, based? 

A.  From  reading  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  others. 
Q.  Where  did  you  read  that  evidence  ? 
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A.  In  a  book  published  by  the  government.     I  have  one  of  those  books. 
The  Goi}RT.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Richard  M.  Hall,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  There  are  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  case  that  1  think  would  very 
strongly  prejudice  my  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty 
in  a  case  where  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  is  such  as  to 
warrant  that  finding? 

A.  I  have  not. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  evidence  were  entirely  different  from  what  you: 
have  seen,  your  mind  has  been  so  far  affected  by  what  you  have  read  that  yout 
would  be  unable  to  do  justice  in  this  case  ? 

A.  It  has  not  been  altogether  upon  the  evidence  I  have  read  that  I  have- 
formed  an  opinion  about  it.  There  are  circumstances  that  always  attend  certain, 
occurrences  which  produce  their  effect,  and  there  are  some  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  that  have  constantly,  from  the  beginning,  warped  my  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  be  able  to  overcome  them.  It  would, 
have  to  be  pretty  strong  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  prejudices  and  feelings  have  been  so  ext- 
cited  that  you  would  be  unabl<}  to  decide  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,, 
upon  your  oath  as  a  juror  1 

A  I  would,  if  compelled  to  sit  as  a  juror,  listen  to  the  facts  and  to  the  evi- 
dence, but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  my  judgment  would  be  greatly 
iDflaenced  by  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby: 
Q.  That  is  to  say  all  the  evidence  would  come  to  you  through  a  ])rejudiced. 
medium  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Court.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Thomas  J.  S.  Pbrry,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  wire  dire,  as  fbl- 
Wb: 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt? 

A.  I  think  I  did  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
^formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after,  having  heard  all  the 
teatimony  in  the  case  I 
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A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Have  yon  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty 
in  a  case  wLere  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  satisfy 
you  of  such  finding  f 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  such  scruples  as  would  prevent  you  from  rendering  a  verdict 
of  guilty  in  such  case? 

A.  I  think  I  have. 

The  GouDT.  You  are  discharged. 

Reuben  B.  Clarice,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir,  decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering 
a  verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  influence  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in 
a  case  where  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  satisfy  you 
of  such  finding  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

By  the  Distbict  Attorney  : 

Q.  When  was  that  opinion  formed  and  expressed  ? 
A.  It  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  trial  below  there. 
Q.  Upon  what  evidence  or  information  was  this  opinion  based  ? 
A.  From  common  rumor,  and  from  what  I  could  gather  by  being  at  the 
court  below. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  attend  that  trial  ? 

A.  About  three  or  four  days,  I  judge. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I  read  the  evidence. 

Q.  The  whole  evidence  on  that  trial  ? 

A.  I  read  it  from  newspaper  reports  as  published  in  the  Intelligencer. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused  from  further  attendance. 

John  Van  Hiswick,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Hac^  jou  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  have  either  formed  or  expreBsed  an  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty 
in  a  case  in  which  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  warrant 
you  in  such  a  finding  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont: 

Q.  Do  youilive  in  Washington  ? 

A.  Ida 

Q.  Were  you  here  at  the  time  of  the  former  trial  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  I  was. 
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Q.  Did  yon  read  the  evidence  on  that  trial  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yoa  express  or  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  it  ? 

A.  None,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  is  concerned. 

Q.  And  jon  have  not  now  an  opinion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

A.  I  have  no  decided  opinion. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  said  anything  in  regard  to  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  You  have  no  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject  at  all  ? 

A.  None,  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
other  conspirators  1 

Question  objected  to  by  counsel  for  defence. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  If  the  court  please,  we  wish  to  argue  that  objection,  if  it  is 
insisted  upon.  The  prisoner  is  inaicted  as  a  conspirator  with  others.  If  he  is 
not  guilty  with  others,  he  is  not  guilty  at  all. 

Mr.  Merrick.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  jury  of  men  who 
had  not  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocehce  of  those 
persons  who  are  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  other  parties  named  in  the  indict- 
ment as  conspirators  with  him  is  permitted  to  be  drawn  out.  I  apprehend  you 
could  not  get  a  jury  in  this  District,  and  scarcely  one  in  the  United  States.  I 
presume  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  formed 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  Booth  shot  Lincoln.  I  apprehend  there  are  very 
few  who  have  not  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  mother  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  suffered  death  without  competent  testimony  to  convict  her,  and 
eo  we  might  go  through  in  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  all  the  others.  To  allow 
this  question  would  entirely  prevent  the  empannelling  a  jury.  The  question 
for  this  jury  to  try,  is,  according  to  the  indictment,  whether  or  not  John  H. 
Sarratt  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  indictment  charges 
that  this  deed  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  various  parties ;  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  b.-ir  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  that  he  committed  the 
murder.  The  parties  summoned  as  jurors  may  entertain  the  opinion  that  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  of  the  others  charged  in  the  indictment  as  conspirators,  did 
conspire,  and  at  the  same  time  may  not  have  formed  any  opinion  at  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  sixth  conspirator.  Or  the  party 
may  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  in  a  conspiracy  of 
gome  kind  or  other,  or  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
prisoner  did  commit  the  murder.  I  therefore  submit  to  jour  honor  that  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  District  Attorney,  is  an  inquiry  relating  to  matters  beyond 
the  limit  of  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  a 
JMor. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  before  we  knew  in  what  mode  we 
\  i>hoii1d  have  to  meet  this  question  of  challenge,  the  question  received  the  consid- 
\  eration  of  my  learned  friend,  the  District  Attorney,  with  myself  and  his  associate. 
We  gave  it  a  very  careful  examination,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  founded, 
^e  believe,  upon  competent  authority,  that  this  was  a  proper  question  to  be 
uked  and  answered,  in  order  to  get  at  the  qualification  of  a  juror  in  a  case  of 

this  kind  under  such  an  indictment.     The  reason  urged  by  my  learned  friend 

^mst  it  is,  that  he  believes,  I  do  not  know  but  that,  he  asserts,  that  there  are 

'ery  few  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Surratt  was  illegally  ex- 
cited.   Therefore  we  could  not  get  a  jury  competent  to  try  the  prisoner  at  the 

W,  if  this  question  is  allowed  to  be  put. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  My  brother  will  allow  me  to  say  that  he  did  not  state  my 
entire  propopition.  I  said  there  were  few  intelligent  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  had  not  formed  an  opinion  upon  the  qnestion  of  Booth'fl  participa- 
tion in  the  killiDg*  of  Lincoln,  and  tl^ere  were  also,  I  presumed,  but  few  persons 
who  had  not  formed  an  opinion  that  Mrs.  Surratt  had  been  execated  upon 
insufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Precisely;  that  is  the  very  statement,  except  that  my 
friend  has  made  it  a  little  stronger  than  I  did.  I  did  not  intend  to  overstate  it, 
as  there  is  nothing  gained  by  over  statement,  but  it  seems  I  did  not  come  up  to. 
the  mark.  My  friend  urged  this  reason  on  the  question  of  law  about  the  adr 
missibility  or  propriety  of  the  question  propounded  to  the  juror,  as  to  whethe 
your  honor  should  exclude  the  question.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  any 
reason  at  all  in  law,  or  that  your  honors  will  give  it  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Both  sides  of  this  case  have  cei-tainly  acted  very  fairly.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint whatever  to  make  of  my  learned  friends.  They  have  acted  like  gentle- 
men, and  I  think  we  have  tried  to  act  honestly  on  both  sides  ;  that  we  have 
tried  to  get  an  honest  and  impartial  jury.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could,  and 
have  exhausted  our  power,  and  now  find  ourselves  thrown  back  upon  the  law. 
We  have  got  to  take  that,  and  we  intend  to  take  it.  Wherever  it  may  lead  us, 
however  long  it  may  take  us  to  get  at  it,  we  intend  to  pursue  it.  We  have  pre- 
pared ourselves  upon  this  very  question,  and  now,  if  your  honor  please,  if  you 
are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  indictment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring 
it  into  court.  The  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  having  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  other  parties — Mrs.  Surratt,  Booth,  Herold,  Payne, 
&c. — mentioned  by  name.  Now,  then,  if  a  juror  comes  here  and  says  he  does 
not  believe  these  other  conspirators  were  guilty,  there  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  any  guilt  upon  the  part  of  this  party,  because  he  is  only  charged  as  a 
conspirator  with  other  persons,  and  if  a  juror  has  made  up  his  mind  in  such  a 
way  as  that,  the  evidence  will  not  change  it ;  that  the  other  parties  charged  as 
conspirators  in  this  indictment  with  the  prisoner  were  innocent,  then  he  is  not 
in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  will  qualify  him  to  act  as  a  juror,  because,  having 
expressed  that  opinion,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

The  District  Attorney.  In  addition  to  the  point  which  has  been  suggested 
by  my  learned  colleague,  that  this  question  is  entirely  relevant  to  the  indict- 
ment which  char<;es  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
with  others  named,  I  will  suggest,  that  if  a  juror  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  parties  named  as  conspirators  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  he  has  expressed  an  opinion  on  a  part  of  the  case,  and 
I  may  add,  in  regard  to  a  material  part  of  the  case — I  think  it  may  so  affect  the 
mina  of  the  juror  that  he  will  not  be  prepared  to  form  an  impartial  judgment, 
and  he  is  therefore  an  incompetent  juror  upon  that  ground.  Aloreover, not  only 
does  this  indictment  charge  that  the  prisoner  co-operated  with  others  in  the  per- 
perpetration  of  the  offence  named,  but  it  distinctly  alleges,  with  others  to  the 
jurors  unknown.  Surely,  then,  if  the  juror  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  one,  does  he  not  by  implication,  however  he  may 
not  in  80  many  words  mention  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  express  some  opinion  in 
regard  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  offence  charged 
against  him  in  the  indictment,  if  the  juror  says,  "although  1  may  believe  (by 
way  of  illustration)  that  the  prisoner  did  commit  a  certain  crime,  my  opinion  is 
that  he  is  not  guilty  as  indicted,''  is  he  a  competent  juror  ?  If  the  party  is  not 
guilty  as  indicted,  however  great  the  crime  he  may  have  committed,  he  is  not 
guilty,  and  under  the  law  cannot  be  punished.  The  statement  of  this  juror 
is,  that  he  has  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  which  goes  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  (he  accused  as  indicted.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  this 
hereafter,  but  I  submit  that  such  a  statement  disqualifies  a  juror.  Again, 
if  your  honor  please,  you  observe  by   the  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1865, 
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)  3  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  500,  section  2,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
allowed  €ve  peremptory  challenges,  and  the  accused  twenty.  It  provides 
that  in  addition  to  the  challenges  of  the  array,  or  panel,  individual  jurors 
for  eatise  or  favor  shall  he  tried  by  the  court  without  the  aid  of  triers.  Your 
honor,  then,  without  the  aid  of  triers,  shall  determine  whether  there  id  good 
cause  for  challenging  the  jurors.  If  your  honor  please,  the  question  of  fact 
which  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  trier  is  transferred  by  express  legis^ 
lation  to  the  court ;  and  was  it  ever  heard  that  counsel  are  precluded  from 
uking  any  question  which  may  be  calculated  to  elicit  the  fact,  or  tending  to 
instruct  the  mind  of  the  court  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  ?  Yon 
are  the  trier  as  to  whether  this  is  an  impartial  juror.  I  submit  that  you  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  to  allow  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to  ask  any  question  tend- 
ing to  elicit  the  state  of  mind  in  which  that  person  is  in  regard  to  the  issue  which 
would  be  submitted  to  him  if  sworn  as  a  juror.  Now,  is  not  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  co-conspirators  a  material  fact  1  Is  it  not  relevant  ?  And  if  so, 
however  remotely  relevant  the  question  submitted  to  your  honor,  we  have  the 
right  to  elucidate  the  facts  upon  careful  examination.  The  examination  in  chief 
has  been  conducted  by  your  honor ;  your  honor  has  submitted  certain  questions 
to  this  juror,  and  his  answers  may  satisfy  your  honor's  mind  that  he  is  a  compe- 
tent or  incompetent  juror;  your  honor  is  the  tribunal  before  which  that  question 
of  fact  is  to  be  tried ;  you  are  the  judge  and  jury  both  ;  but  you  will  allow  us  to 
pursue  oar  cross-examination  as  we  think  best,  being  only  restrained  by  matters 
which  are  relevant  If  I  should  ask  this  juror  an  entirely  irrelevant  question,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  case,  you  would  properly  close  the  door  upon  me ;  but 
will  your  honor  say  that  the  co-conspirators  with  whom  this  prisoner  is  alleged 
in  the  indictment  to  have  co-operated  are  not  connected  with  the  very  matter  we 
now  propose  to  investigate  1  Surely  not.  And  therefore  we  have  the  right  to 
ask  these  questions ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  It  would  be  a  brutumfulmen  for 
this  act  of  Congress  to  make  a  court  a  trier  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  ask  ques- 
tions tending  to  develope  good  cause  of  challenge  in  cases  where  good  cause  of 
challenge  may  be  shown  upon  a  cross-examination.  My  object  is  merely  to 
enable  your  honor,  by  cross-examination,  to  determine  whether  this  juror  is 
qualified  or  not.  I  concur  with  the  learned  counsel  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  empanel  a  jury  if  the  principle 
enunciated  by  your  honor  is  correct.  Your  honor,  I  am  sure,  would  not  charge 
me  with  presumption  for  asking  to  be  heard  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
such  great  importance  before  making  your  final  decision ;  but,  sir,  I  do  must 
respectfully  submit  that  the  mere  forming  and  expressing  an  opinion  by  a  juror 
does  not  necessarily  disqualify  him. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That,  however,  is  not  the  question  under  discussion  now. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  know  that  is  not  the  question,  but  I  referred  to 
it  incidentally.  We  surely  have  a  right  to  ask  a  juror  a  question  which  will 
bring  before  the  mind  of  the  court,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  or  not 
this  juror  has,  in  point  of  fact,  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion.  My  desire  is 
to  enlighten  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  do  not  exactly  understand,  from  the  argument  of  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  what  it  is  that  we  are  going  to  try.  I  had  read  the  indict- 
ment with  some  care,  and,  until  what  has  fallen  from  my  learned  brothers  on  the 
other  side  to-day,  I  supposed  I  understood  for  what  offence  we  are  to  be  put  on 
trial ;  but  after  what  has  been  said,  I  am  ignorant,  as  my  client  is,  for  what 
offence  be  is  to  be  tried.  But  I  will  assume  that  their  understanding  of  the 
indictment  is  just,  and  that  he  is  on  trial  for  conspiracy,  and  that  he  is  on  trial 
for  murder.  On  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  of  either  of  these  a  juror 
has  been  interrogated ;  and  he  has  formed  no  opinion  whether  he  is  guilty  of 
murder,  and  he  has  formed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
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He  has  answered  tLese  questions  distinctly ;  but  now  be  is  asked  wbetber  be 
bas  formed  an  opinion  as  to  wbetber  otber  people  were  engaged  in  it  or  not! 
Are  we  to  be  tried  for  tbat  1  Is  that  a  matter  on  wbicb  we  must  know  whether 
a  juror  has  formed  an  opinion  ?  Suppose  he  believes  that  other  people  are  guilty, 
or  that  other  people  are  innocent ;  can  they  throw  him  out  for  that  reason  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  they  cannot  ask  him  the  question.  They  can  only  ask  him 
whether  he  has  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused.  The  juror  bas  answered  tbat  question  distinctly  in  the  negative; 
and  now,  can  you  ask  him  the  question  whether  he  has  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  PiRRREPONT.  I  suppose  we  can  when  he  is  charged  with  them. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  question  is  whether  he  was  connected  with  them,  not 
whether  they  were  guilty.  The  juror  bas  answered  that  be  bas  formed  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  be  was  connected  with  them,  and  that  is  the  only  question 
that  can  be  put. 

I  am  enlightened  again,  in  another  point  of  view,  by  this  statute  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  My  learned  brethren  know  perfectly  well  tbat  before 
tbat  statute,  under  the  common  law,  the  court  was  the  trier  of  the  fact  as  well 
as  the  adjudicator  of  the  law.  It  was  only  when  triers  were  demanded  that  the 
question  of  fact  was  turned  over  to  triers  for  decision.  Until  they  were  demanded 
the  judge  passed  upon  both  the  law  and  the  facts;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
statute  was  to  so  modify  the  law  as  not  to  permit  the  question  of  fact  to  be 
referred  to  triers. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  the  intention  of  the  law  was  to  get  rid  of  triers  when 
challenge  was  made  for  favor. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Certainly,  for  favor  or  for  cause.  The  party  had  the  right  to 
demand  triers,  but  the  court  would  decide  unless  they  were  demanded.  Is  there 
any  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  investigation  ?  Did  any  human  be- 
ing ever  hear  before  when  a  man  is  called  as  a  juror  and  the  proper  question  u 
put  to  him  by  the  court,  that  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  cross-examine  himf 
1  confess  that  I  never  heard  of  the  practice  before. 

Mr.  PiRRRBPOiNT.  I  never  heard  the  contrary,  and  I  have  known  of  50 
cases  at  the  New  York  bar. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  I  thank  fortune  I  do  not  belong  to  the  New  York  bar. 
I  have  heard  your  honor  upon  the  bench  say  time  and  again,  **  This  bas  gone 
far  enough.  I  think  we  can  risk  him."  You  have  always  stopped  an  exami- 
nation of  a  juror  just  as  soon  as  it  bas  proceeded  to  the  point  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner.  But  that  a  juror  may  be  put  upon  bis  cross-examination  as  to 
whether  he  is  eligible  or  not,  I  never  heard  before. 

The  question  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask  is  unnatural  and  irrelevant.  It 
is  unnatural  and  irrelevant  whether  a  man  has  expressed  or  formed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  of  other  parties  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  question  is  admissible  in  any  point  of  view,  because,  when  you 
come  to  examine  the  indictment,  there  is  no  such  question  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
It  is  inadmissible  because  the  charge  to  be  tried  by  this  jury  is,  wbetber  the 
accused  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  President.  When  your  honor  comes  to 
examine  the  indictment,  with  great  respect  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  I 
submit  that  any  one  with  common  sense  who  reads  it,  will  say  that  the  charge 
is  murder  of  the  President,  and  tbat  the  matter  of  the  conspiracy  is  merely 
thrown  in. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  The  whole  thing  is  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  all  are  principals. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  may  be  New  York  law,  but  it  is  not  law  here. 

Mr.  PiERREPoNT.  We  shall  desire  to  bring  in  the  law. 

The  Court.  I  shall  ask  gentlemen  to  bring  in  their  authorities  and  I  will 
then  decide  it. 
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Mr.  Mrbbick.  I  alluded  the  other  day,  iDcideDtally,  to  the  fact  that  the  act 
of  1854  was  at  least  liable  to  the  constraction,  that  unless  the  panel  is  completed 
by  Saturday  night  the  new  term  will  have  commenced  and  this  case  could  not 
be  tried.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  court  will  not  adjourn  now,  but  will>go  on  until 
all  these  jurors  shall  have  been  examined. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  The  new  term  commences  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and 
we  may  sit  until  that  time  if  we  please. 

Mr.  Mbbbick.  That  is  true,  but  Sunday  is  a  dies  nan  juridims. 

The  CouBT.  Gentlemen  may  bring  in  their  authorities  and  I  will  decide  this 
question  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  meantime  the  witness  may  stand  aside, 
tnd  the  examination  of  others  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Z.  D.  Oilman,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A    I  have  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

Q.  Tou  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  fear  it  might. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  where  the  punishment  is  death,  provided  the  evidence  be  such  as  to  satisfy 
jou  of  the  correctness  of  that  finding  ? 

A.  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Bbadlby  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
capital  case,  although  you  were  satisfied  the  evidence  warranted  it  ? 

A.  1  could  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  suppose. 

By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  That  is  the  case  I  put  to  you,  whether  you  have  cortscientious  scruples 
such  as  would  prevent  you  from  saying  a  man  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  if 
the  evidence  justified  that  finding? 

A.  I  could  say  that. 

Q.  And  you  could  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Coubt.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Joseph  F.  Bbown,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently. 

Q.  You  have  boih  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
M  loroied  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
Verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  it  should  not,  but  I  would  be  afraid  to  trust  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
ctae  punishable  with  death,  provided  the  evidence  justified  such  finding? 
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A.  None,  whatever. 

The  Court.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

Zbnas  G,  Bobbins,  dulj  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 

Bj  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  B^  Surratt? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  admit  that,  still  m  view  of  my  repeated  and  strong 
expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  his 
associates,  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  prisoner  to  have  me  on  the  jury. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in 
a  case  punishable  with  death,  provided  the  evidence  justified  such  finding  I 

A.  Not  any. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused  from  further  attendance. 

Cornelius  Wendell,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as 
follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have  both  form  jd  and  expressed. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  }ou  have  taken,  do  you  say  that  the  opinion,  thus  formed 
and  expressed  by  you,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  making  up  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  feel  sure  it  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Joseph  Gbrhardt,  duly  sworn  and  examimed  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prboner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  ia 
a  case  punishable  with  death,  provided  the  evidence  justified  such  finding? 

A.  I  have  not. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Horatio  N.  Easby,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt? 
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A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  t 

A.  Both  formed  and  expressed. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  jou  nave  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  Your  honor  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  ever  since  the  conspiracy,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  my  feelings  have  been  so  excited  against 
every  person  connected  with  that  conspiracy,  however  remotely,  that  I  think  it 
would  oe  perfectly  unfair  and  unjust  to  have  the  life  of  this  party  placed  in  my 
hands,  and.  therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  an  unbiased  opinion  in  this 
case. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Thomas  Berry,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case? 

A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  aeainst  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
in  a  case  punishable  with  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  satisfy  you  of  the 
propriety  of  such  finding? 

A    No,  sir. 

The  Court.  You  may  stand  aside. 

John  H.  Cranb,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Both  formed  and  expressed. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
aa  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  should  feel  bound  to  bring  in  a  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  in 
a  case  punit«hable  with  death,  provided  the  evidence  justified  such  finding? 

A.  I  will  state  to  your  honor  that  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
i^bment,  and  I  should  have  to  be  satisfied,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the  guilt  of  a 
prisoner  before  1  could  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  If  there  was  a  shadow  of 
^oubt,  I  should  feel  bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  I  would  not, 
Wever,  say  that  I  would  not  bring  in  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence. 

The  Court.  You  may  stand  aside  for  the  present. 

William  M.  Shuster,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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By  the  Court; 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expreseed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  gdlt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  har,  John  H.  Sorratt? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  If  I  were  obliged  to  sit  upon  a  jury  I  would  endeavor  to  render  a  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  have  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  that  I  would  go  into  the  jury-box  somewhat  preju- 
diced ;  that  I  would  have  something  to  overcome.  Having  entertained  a  very 
unfavorable  opinion  toward  the  prisoner,  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  jury- 
box  without  stating  that  fact. 

The  Court.  1  think  that  comes  right  to  the  case  decided  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  that  a  witness  must  start  with  a  fair  chance  on  either  side.  You  are 
discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  court. 

Henry  M.  Knight,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  hh  voire  dire,  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence oi  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  1 

A.  Both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Robert  Ball,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have  probably  given  some  expression  of  an  impression  formed  upon  my 
mind  from  common  rumor,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  given  any  decided  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  nor  have  I  formed  any  very  decided  opinion. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  what  you  have  heard  in  regard  to  these 
rumors,  do  you  believe  you  would  be  able  to  render  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict, 
after  having  heard  all  the  testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  I  could  do  justice  to  the  prisoner  as  well  as  to  the 
State. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  punishable  with  death,  where  the  evidence  would  justify  such  finding? 

A.  None,  whatever. 

The  Court  decided  Mr.  Ball  to  be  a  competent  juror,  and  no  challenge  bjing 
made,  he  was  accordingly  sworn  as  such. 

John  F.  Ellis,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 

By  the  Court: 
Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 
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A.  I  ha\re,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  both  fonned  and  expressed  an  opinion  I 

A.  1  have. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  jon  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
Terdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  It  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Samuel  Fowlbr.  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dirCf  as  follows: 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno* 
cence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  1 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case? 
A.  It  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 
Tbrrbncb  Drury,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 

By  the  Court: 
Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 
A.  Both. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  state  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tlie  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 
A.  I  am  satibfied  it  would. 
The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

William  H.  Morrison,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  fonned  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Under  tlie  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  state  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
informed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering  a 
verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
^timony  in  the  case? 

A.  It  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

J.  RussBLL  Barr,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  follows: 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence ef  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A  I  have  formed — I  am  not  certain  that  I  ever  expressed  an  opl' ' 
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Q.  Will  you  say  on  the  oath  you  liave  just  taken,  whether  that  opinion,  W) 
formed  by  you,  would  pn^judice  or  bias  your  judgment  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and 
impartial  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisooer  at 
the  bar,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would? 

Q.  You  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect ;  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  And  whatever  opinion  you  have  formed  is  not  a  decided  one  T 

A.  Not  a  decided  one. 

Q.  You  remain  open  to  conviction,  free  from  prejudice  and  bias  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  conscientious  scruples  against  rendering  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a 
case  where  the  punishment  shall  be  death,  provided  the  evidence  shall  war- 
rant you  in  such  findiug  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

The  Court  decided  Mr.  Barr  to  be  competent  as  a  juror,  and  no  challenge 
being  made,  he  was  accordingly  sworn  in  as  such. 

Jbdmdiah  GiTTiNOS,  duly  sworn  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire,  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  both  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  you  say  to  the  court  that  that  opinion, 
as  formed  and  expressed,  would  bias  or  prejudice  your  judgment  in  rendering 
a  verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  after  having  heard  all  the 
testimony  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

The  court  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

JuNB  14,  1867. 

At  10  o'clock  Associate  Judge  Wylie  took  position  upon  the  bench,  and 
directed  the  crier  to  open  court. 

As  soon  as  the  court  had  been  opened,  he  said : 

Gbntlbmkn  :  I  regret  to  have  to  announce  to  you  this  morning  that  Judge 
Fisher  is  quite  sick,  and  unable  to  attend  court.  I  have  a  note  in  my  hand  to 
that  effect.  He  does  not  request  me  to  hold  court  for  him,  and  if  he  had,  I  have 
other  engagements  which  would  render  that  impossible.  I  am  at  present  hold- 
ing the  circuit  court  with  a  large  amount  of  business  before  me. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  What  disposition  can  be  made  of  all  these  jurymen  who 
have  been  subpoenaed  here  for  to-day  1 

The  Court.  I  will  hear  any  suggestions  you  have  to  make. 

Mr.  PiBRUEPOiNT.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  exactly;  T  presume  we 
had  better  talk  lirst  among  ourselves.  I  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  what  has 
passed,  that  we  can  agree  upon  anything  amongst  ourselves,  so  far  as  agreement 
will  do  it. 

The  Court.  But  you  cannot  agree  to  try  the  case  without  a  ju^ge. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  would  like  to  know  what,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  be 
done  with  this  large  number  of  jurors.  The  order  was  for  summoning  100  for 
this  morning,  ani  they,  I  suppose,  are  here,  or  will  be.  Only  three  have  been 
empannelled. 

The  Court.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  recent  act  of 
GongresB  upon  the  subject,  but  my  impression  is,  that  unless  the  jury  is  obtained 
to-dajy  the  case  will  have  to  be  continued  until  the  next  term  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  To-morrow,  your  honor,  or  until  Monday  moming,  as  Judge 
Fisher  intimated  yesterday. 

Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  your  honor  to  adjourn 
this  court  until  to-morrow  moming,  with  direction  to  these  same  jurymen  to 
appear  here  then,  for  if  the  sickness  of  Judge  Fisher  should  prove  to  be  but  tem- 
porary, which  1  hope  it  will,  we  might  then  succeed  in  getting  a  jury  this  week. 

The  Court.  I  will  add  that  1  have  also  a  note  from  Judge  Fisher,  stating 
that  in  consequence  of  representations  made  to  him,  he  is  satisfied  that  Mr.  Riggs, 
who  is  a  talesman,  summoned  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  excused  from  service  on 
the  jury.     He  is  therefore  excused. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
perhaps  expedite  husiness,  if  those  persons  summoned  as  jurors,  and  desiring  to 
be  excused,  and  who  have  a  sufficient  and  valid  excuse  should  make  the  same 
now,  and  let  your  honor  decide  upon  it  at  once.  We  can  in  that  way  get  rid  of 
a  portion  of  this  number,  and  have  their  places  supplied  by  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  very  well,  indeed,  if  your  honor 
can  afford  the  time,  to  proceed  to  excuse  such  as  shall  present  sufficient  excuses, 
who  are  physically  disqualified,  or  those  who  ought  to  be  excused  for  other 
reasons. 

The  Court.  Very  well ;  the  clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  list 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  George  £.  Jillai-d  tells  me  that  he  is  summoned  hefore  the 
grand  jury  for  Monday  moming,  and,  is,  therefore,  of  course,  discharged  from 
this  jury. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Jillard  is  excused.  The  clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the 
talesmen,  in  their  order,  and  gentlemen  will  he  kind  enough  to  signify  their 
presence  as  their  names  are  called. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  read  as  follows : 

Thomas  Lewis,  no  response. 

Matthew  6.  Emory,  present. 

William  H.  Harrover,  present. 

Daniel  Breed,  present. 

Thomas  Young,  present. 

James  Kelley,  present. 

William  Orme,  present. 

John  McDermott,  no  response. 

William  Helmick,  present. 

Mr.  Helmick.  If  the  court  please,  I  ask  to  he  excused.  I  have  now,  and 
always  have  had,  conscientious  scruples  against  capital  punishment.  I  could 
not  sit  as  a  juror  and  do  myself  justice. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  pass  upon  questions  of  that  kind  now.  The  clerk  will 
proceed. 

George  T.  McGlue,  present. 

James  McGran,  present, 

Greorge  A.  Bohrer,  present. 

Douglas  Moore,  present. 

Christian  C.  Schnieder,  present. 

Upton  11.  Rodenour,  present. 

Isaac  W.  Ross,  present. 

George  J.  Senfferle,  present. 

Joseph  Crandall,  present. 

Thomas  £.  Lloyd,  present. 

Walter  W.  Burdett,  present. 

Frederick  Bates,  no  response. 

Moses  T.  Parker,  present. 

Nicholas  Acker,  present. 

John  T.  Mitchell,  present. 
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JeDkin  Thomas,  present. 

Benjamin  H.  Stinemetz.  « 

Thb  Court.  Mr.  Stinemetz  I  am  told  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  I 
have  a  note  from  his  physician  to  that  effect.     He  is  therefore  excused. 

Joseph  L.  Pearson,  present. 

Mr.  Pbarson.  I  am  not  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  settles  it. 

The  Court.  Why  are  you  not  a  taxpayer?  Have  yon  been  overlooked 
merely  ? 

Mr.  PbarsGiV.  I  own  no  real  estate  in  this  city,  and  have  never  been  assessed, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  any  other  tax,  except  the  school  tax  which  I  have  paid 
on  voting. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  good  excuse. 

William  Bailantyne,  present. 

William  Flynn,  present. 

William  H.  Lane,  present 

Mr.  Lanb  approaching  the  court  as  if  desirous  of  addressing  him  privatelv. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  said:  I  will  simply  state  to  the  court  that  on  yesterday  we  had 
agreed  among  ourselves  that  the  court  should  hear  these  excuses,  and  act  as  it 
saw  proper;  and  that  was  suggested  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  excuses 
presented  by  the  jurors  might  involve  matters  of  delicacy,  which  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  have  made  public,  and  that  such  should  therefore  be  addressed  solely 
to  the  court,  and  not  made  known  to  us,  unless  the  court  saw  proper  to  call  our 
attention  to  them. 

The  Court,  (after  a  brief  conversation  with  Mr.  Lane )  I  am  satisfied  Mr. 
Lane  has  a  just  excuse,  and  he  is  therefore  relieved  from  service. 

Patrick  Flemming,  present. 

Francis  Lamb,  present. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Germon  Crandell,  one  of  the  jurors  summoned  in  this  case, 
informs  me  that  his  wife  is  seriously  sick,  and  therefore  asks  to  be  excused.  He 
is  therefore  excused. 

William  Orme,  present. 

The  Court.  Dr.  Burrows  certifies  that  Mr.  Orme  is  laboring  under  such 
physical  disability  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  serve  as  as  a  juror.     He  is  excused. 

The  Court.  Francis  Lamb  hands  me  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  his  wife 
is  very  seriously  ill.     He  is  excused. 

Thomas  Young,  whose  name  has  been  called,  I  have  known  for  many  years, 
and  have  known  him  to  be  an  invalid.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  certificate  firom 
Dr.  Young  stating  that  he  is  unfit.     He  is  therefore  excused. 

William  H.  Tenney,  excused. 

The  Court.  Dr.  Breed,  whose  name  has  been  called,  says  that  he  has  been 
educated  a  quaker,  and  entertains  such  strong  scruples  that  he  could  not  serve 
as  a  juror.     That  is  not  the  class  of  questions,  however,  that  I  propose  to  act  on. 

Dr.  Brbbd.  I  have  still  another  reason,  perhaps  a  stronger  one;  I  have  formed 
a  very  decided  opinion. 

The  Court.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  this  time. 

James  Y.  Davis,  present. 

George  F.  Gulick. 

Mr.  Gulick  stated  that  his  father-in-law  had  died  last  night,  and  of  course  he 
did  not  feel  like  being  detained  at  court  under  those  circumstances. 

The  Court.  We  will  not  pass  upon  your  case  now,  because  the  court  is  not 
going  to  be  in  session  to-day. 

John  Grinder,  present 

The  Court.  John  Grinder  has  furnished  the  court  with  a  certificate  that  his 
left  collar  bone  has  been  broken  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  and  he  is 
therefore  unable  to  sit  as  a  juror.     He  is  excused. 
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John  A.  Markriter,^pre8ent. 
Colambus  Alexander,  present. 
William  H.  Baldwin,  present. 
John  W.  Simms,  present. 
John  T.  Given,  present. 
Paulus  Thyson,  present. 
William  B.  Williams,  present. 

The  Court.  Jenkin  Thomas  informs  the  court  that  he  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  of  which  he  has  had  two  of  great  severity  within 
the  last  two  months,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  a  return  of  them  on  any  very  decided 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

The  District  Attobivby.  Almost  every  man  is  liable  to  a  disease  of  some 
kind,  and  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honor  that  that  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
excuse. 
Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  suifering  now. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  your  case  is  such  a  one  as 
would  justify  me  in  excusing  you. 
Norman  B.  Smith,  no  response. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Paulus  Thyson  has  presented  me  with  an  excuse,  which  I 
think  is  a  sufficiently  good  one  to  justify  the  court  in  excusing  him.    It  is  rather 
of  a  private  nature.    He  is  excused. 
A.  B.  Stoughton,  present 
Peter  Hepburn,  present. 
James  S.  Topham,  present. 

The  Court.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Topham  has  a  little  child  at  the  point  of 
death.     He  is  therefore  excused. 
W^illiam  J.  Redstrake,  present. 
J.  J.  May. 

The  Marshal.  He  is  in  New  York. 
William  McLean,  present. 
Thomas  Maguire,  present. 
James  C.  Kennedy,  present. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not  a  resident  of 
the  District.     I  pay  taxes  on  property  here,  but  I  vote  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  pay  my  personal  taxes  there.     I  claim  my  residence  in  that  city. 
The  Court.  Yon  are  excused. 
John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  state,  your  honor,  that  when  I  am  away  fi'om  my  place 
of  business,  it  is  left  without  any  one  at  all  to  attend  to  it.  My  family  are  all 
well,  sir,  and,  notwithstanding,  I  am  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health  myself, 
(laughter,  being  a  gentleman  weighing  about  210  pounds,)  I  conld  not  get  a 
certificate  from  my  physician.  I  have  no  excuse  to  render,  your  honor,  other 
iban  to  say  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  off  on  account  of  my  business 
engagements. 

The  Court.  Judging  from  yonr  appearance  the  court  will  give  you  exemp- 
tion when  you  bring  your  doctor's  certificate.    (Renewed  laughter.) 
William  H.  Barbour,  present. 
Creorge  L.  Sheriff,  present. 
Bamuel  Bacon. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  little  unwell,  and  he  is  not  certain  whether  he 
^ill  be  able  to  be  here  to-day  or  not.     He  is  willing  to  serve  if  he  feels  well 
enough. 
Perry  W.  Browning,  present. 

Mr.  Browning.  I  will  simply  state  that  I  am  reside  it  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  vote  there. 
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The  Court.  Mr.  Browniug  is  excused.     I  know  the  fact  which  he  atates. 

John  Alexander. 

The  Marshal.  He  \q  in  New  York. 

George  E.  Jillard,  excused. 

William  Bryau,  no  response. 

Amos  Hunt,  present. 

Lot  Flannery,  present. 

laaac  TV.  Koss,  present. 

The  calling  of  the  list  heing  completed,  the  conrt  said  Mr.  Kelly  holds  the 
office  of  watchman  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  therefore  exempt  by  law. 
Mr.  Stoughton  says  he  has  a  large  business  in  the  patent  line,  which  sitting  as 
a  juror  here  would  materially  interfere  ^ith.  The  court  does  not  feel  at  liberty, 
however,  to  excuse  him  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Stoughton.  I  will  state  that  I  cannot  possibly  be  here. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  The  court  will  not  sit  to-day,  and  perhaps  not  to-morrow, 
and  you  may  not  be  required  at  all.    You  had  better  let  your  case  lie  over. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Douglass  Moore  is  excused  on  account  of  sickness. 

Have  you  any  propositions,  gentlemen,  to  make  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  this  case  to-day  ] 

Mr.  Braolby.  I  wish  to  suggest,  sir,  to  my  brethren  on  the  other  side,  that 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  have  the  court  direct  the  marshal  to  summon  as 
many  more  to-morrow  as  have  been  excused  to-day. 

The  Marshal.  I  will  explain,  if  the  court  please,  that  I  understood  the  order 
of  the  court  yesterday  to  be,  that  the  marshal  summon  100  additional  jurors. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  very  limited  time  which  we  had  in  which  to  execute 
the  order,  the  full  complement  was  not  made  out,  and  I  propose  now,  if  such 
meet  the  approval  of  the  court  and  the  counsel,  to  fill  up  such  vacancies  as  have 
occurred  by  gentlemen  being  excused,  and  summon  the  remaining  number  of  the 
100,  so  that  the  list  shall  be  complete  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Court.  The  marshal  will  complete  the  list,  so  that  we  may  have  100 
here  to-morrow  morning. 

Thereupon  the  court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

June  15,  1867. 

The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.    Justice  Wylie  on  the  bench. 

The  Court.  I  will  announce  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  engaged  in  this  case 
that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  trial  of  it,  but  merely  to  preside  here  to- 
day for  the  selection  of  a  jury.  I  am  engaged  in  holding  the  circuit  court,  and  I 
suppose  that  one  of  my  brethren  will  be  here  in  time  to  go  on  with  the  trial  of 
this  cause  on  Monday.  I  have  adjourned  the  circuit  court  for  to-day  in  order 
that  the  jury  may  be  completed  in  this  case,  and  all  parties  thereby  saved  from 
the  expense,  labor,  and  vexation  of  going  over  again  all  that  has  been  done  from 
Monday  until  this  time. 

If  the  court  shall  adjourn  to-day  without  completing  the  work,  on  Monday 
there  being  a  new  term,  the  case  would  have  to  be  continued.  For  that  purpose 
then  alone  is  it  that  I  have  adjourned  my  own  court  to  come  here  and  assist  io 
the  conclusion  of  this  work  that  has  been  entered  upon  of  the  selection  of  a  jury. 
There  is  no  other  judge  who  can  attend  to  it,  and  Judge  Fisher  is  sick,  and  my 
other  two  brethren  are  absent. 

The  Court  excused  Mr.  Larmon,  it  being  shown  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
government,  employed  in  tlie  Treasury  Department,  as  master  machinist  iu  the 
Currency  Bureau. 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  call  the  li.^st  of  talesmen,  which  he  preceded  to  do 
as  follows  : 

Thomas  Lewis,  no  response. 

John  McDermott. 
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The  Marshal.  He  has  not  been  served.    He  is  not  in  the  city. 

Norman  B.  Smith,  present. 

J.  J.  May,  no  response. 

John  Alexander,  present. 

The  Court.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  those  who  intend  to  apply  for 
exemption  to  make  their  application  as  their  names  are  called. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  don't  think  lam  physically  able  for 
the  endurance  of  a  juryman.  Besides  that,  I  do  not  believe  I  am  competent, 
for  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  relative  to  this  case. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  When  did  you  express  that  opinion  ? 
A.  I  believe  I  have  done  it  repeatedly. 
Q.  When  ? 

A.  After  the  trial  of  the  conspirators — after  reading  the  testimony  in  that 
case. 

Q .  It  is  not  enough  to  have  expressed  an  opinion.     Have  you  formed  an  opinion, 
is  what  I  desire  to  know,  for  sometimes  ihen  express  opinions  that  they  do  not 
believe  in. 
A.  I  believe  I  had  formed  an  opinion  before  I  expressed  it. 
Q.  You  say  you  formed  your  opinion  from  reading  the  testimony  given  on 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sufficient  excuse.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
man  can  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  of  a  man  in  one  case,  by  reading 
the  evidence  in  another  case. 

Witness.  If  that  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  excuse  me  I  claim  it  on  the  other; 
1  am  certainly  not  physically  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  sitting  on  a  jury. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  believe  you  are.  You  seem  to  be  very  tremulous. 
You  are  excused. 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  I  was  not  in  when  your 
honor  first  appeared  upon  the  bench,  but  peimit  me  to  say,  sir,  several  diffi- 
culties occur  to  us  upon  consultation,  in  the  way  of  proceeding  with  the  cause 
at  present.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  honor's  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  which  was  read  to  Judge  Fisher,  providing  that  unless  a 
jary  is  empanelled  during  one  term  of  the  court,  we  cannot  continue  the  trial 
of  the  case  during  the  succeeding  term. 
The  Court.  1  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  not  get  a  panel. 
The  Court.  That  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  to-day  in  order  that  we  may  get 
a  jury  before  the  next  term  begins. 

The  District  Attorney.  Precisely,  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  empanel  a  jury  to-day.     But  even  if  wo  should  succeed  in 
doing  so,  there  are  other  difficulties  which  suggeet  themaelvcs  to  our  minds,  and 
which  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court.     The  term  of 
tbe  criminal  court  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
l^iatrict  of  Columbia,  and  during  the  term,  I  believe  a  rule  of  court  requires  that 
where  a  judge  takes  the  place  of  the  one  to  whom  the  term  has  been  assigned, 
it  should  be  upon  his  written  request.     1  think  that  is  the  rule  of  the  court  in 
such  a  case. 
The  Court.  How  do  you  know  but  what  I  have  that. 
The  District  Attorney.  I  am  not  aware  of  how  the  fact  is  in  this  par- 
ticular case.     I  merely  suggest  these  difficulties  because  we  wish  to  proceed  in 
tQch  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  objection  made  hereafter  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceding.     We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  Court  such 
"  ies  as  may  occur  to  us,  and  which  your  honor  may  have  overlooked. 
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There  18  one  other  point,  if  your  honor  please,  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court.  It  is  this,  whether  it  would  he  a  legal  proceeding  for  one 
judge  to  commence  the  trial  of  the  case,  to  decide  an  important  question,  such  as 
has  been  decided  during  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  to  empanel  a  part  of  the 
jury ;  for  a  second  judge  to  complete  empanelling  of  the  jury,  and  then  for  a 
third  judge  to  try  the  case,  for  the  reporter  has  read  to  me  the  announcement  of 
your  honor  that  it  is  not  jour  purpose  to  tiy  this  case,  but  simply  to  go  on  and 
empannel  the  jury. 
The  Ci>iRT.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  were  to  empannel  this  jury,  and 
then  proceed  to  try  the  case,  that  might  obviate  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent 
The  case  would  then  be  presented  of  one  judge  empanelling  a  part  of  the  jury, 
and  the  other  jodge  taking  his  place,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  the  court, 
and  completing  tne  empanelling  of  the  said  jniy,  and  presiding  during  the 
entire  trial ;  but  if  this  case  is  presented  with  Judge  Fisher  dedding  one  import- 
ant question  which  has  been  submitted  to  him,  empanelling  three  of  the  jurors, 
and  your  honor  empanelling  the  nine  other  jurors,  and  then  of  the  case 
going  to  the  next  term,  and  the  chief  Justice  trying  It,  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  be  a  legal  proceeding.  At  all  events  it  is  a  question  of  such  grave  im- 
portance  

Mr.  Pikkrepont,  Three  judges  will  then  have  been  oigaged  in  the  trial  of 
one  case 

The  District  Attorney.  I  say,  sir.  the  question  is  one  of  such  grave  im- 
portance that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  to  submit  some  observations  upon  it. 

The  Coirt.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  any  time  upon  points  of  that  sort. 
Jam  not  disposed  to  listen  to  argument  upon  such.  The  law  knows  neither 
Judge  Olin,  Judge  Fisher,  nor  «ludge  Wylie,  but  looks  to  the  *'jiistiee  of  the 
criminal  courts*  *  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  all  four  <^  ns  are  oonoemed  on  the 
trial  at  diflR^rent  f  tJige?  of  the  case, 

Mr.  PiKRRKM^XT.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  present  to  your  bonor  the 
view  we  ent«^nain,  that  under  your  law,  three  judges  cannot  sit  in  die  trial  of 
one  cause,  and  have  it  legal. 

The  OovRT,  There  are  ih>i  three  indges  sitting — only  one- 
Mr  PiRRREroNT.  As  I  Understand  it«  the  empanelling  of  a  jmy  is  as  much 
the  trial  of  a  cause  as  the  hearing  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  l^RAPLEY.  Are  we  t4>  undoi^tand  the  learned  comutel  as  boldiog,  that  if 
the  judpi-  be  t^kt  n  sick  ai'^^-r  ho  shall  have  entered  upon  the  trial  of  a  cause,  aiid 
be  unablo  ti^  atton^l.  that  aiiMher  jur.pe  cannot  take  his  place. 

Mr,  PiKRRErovT,  1  c*^nA:nly  suppose  be  cannot  ii;  a  murder  triaL 
Mr.  Brai^i.fv.  He  <vrtairjly  can. 

Mr.  PiKRRFiVAT.  N..t  wbm  the  cJi5e  mn?  into  aaoxber  uhml. 
The  vV V  R T.  K  iN^uce  y  v^::r  p^-^int  t ■>  wtt: :r»£r.    The  cc»trt  oTermle*  the  objection, 
a»d,  prAups,  it  would  be  will  f.-^r  yova  ;,^  Lire  yi*nr  pcait  ful]y  preseaied  on  the 
reowa. 

Th*^^  District  Atti^rxfv.  I  am  t^.m  aware  that  I  w^old  accomplish  anything, 
by  Ttshicini:  ^t  T*^  ^T:t:Ti^,  K-caiif^  I  w^r.l.i  h^ire  i>o  appeal  At  kta^t  that  is  « 
ttiWT>r^  qiiesti^Mk  wii«tK-r  in  c-rmrna]  ra^**s  Tbe  ^r-^xymiafflii  has  aay  appeal. 

The  OovRT,  I  Ivai^  orfrrdciS  tlK  or;vv*:>vTi.  Tb^-re  is  no  ix5*e,  ibcix^bre, dis- 
'CiK5siti(r  the  matsier. 

Mr.  I'^RRfifrv^VT.  Jn  a  lv>w  tone  T*>  ibe  disrrjrt  aa««eT,>  We  cannot  go 
An. 

IV  Ci  .1  RT.  Pr.wea  TO  call  :ljf  ;urr.  Mr,  Clfsk, 

T4ie  ckirk  :>4ris  r.cnacejcei  cjii.l;:.^  *  rix  :lji  lis;  lis  ihc  f.^owing  order: 
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Thomas  Lewie,  no  response. 

Matthew  G.  Emory,  present. 

The  Court.  I  have  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Emory's  family  physician,  stating 
that  his  wife  is  quite  sick,  and  requires  to  be  removed  to  different  air,  and  that 
Mr.  Emory  himself  is  rather  indisposed,  (laughter  )  The  act  of  Congress  makes 
that  a  good  excuse.    He  is  therefore  excused. 

William  Harrovbr  was  next  called,  and  after  being  duly  sworn — examined 
on  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  why  you  should  not  serve  upon  this  jury  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  rather  not.     I  do  not  like  to  serve  on  such  cases. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen  have  you  any  questions  to  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  thought  your  honor  intended  putting  the  question  to  him  as 
to  whether  he  had  form^  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

By  the  Court.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  It  is  impossible  to  tell.  We  have  our  opinions 
about  these  things. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  has  served  upon  capital  cases.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  him  that  question. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Harrover  is  a  competent  juror. 

Mr.  Harrover.  I  have  a  certificate  here. 

The  Court.  Let  me  see  it.  I  thought  you  were  through.  (After  reading 
the  pajper.)  Here  is  a  very  strong  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Harrover  is  whollyphysically  incapacitated  from  sitting  on  a  jury. 

Mr.  Mbrrigk.  Who  is  the  physician  7 

The  Court.  Dr.  Toner. 

Mr.  Harrover.  My  neighbors  can  certify  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Dr.  Toner  is  a  man  of  character. 

Mr.  Harrover.  I  tried  to  get  it  in  yesterday,  but  did  not  succeed. 

The  Court.  If  the  facts  stated  in  this  certificate  be  true,  he  is  physically 
incompetent. 

The  juror  was  excused. 

Daniel  Breed  was  called,  and  examined  upon  his  voire  dire. 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Are  you  physically  able  to  sit  on  a  jury  ] 

A.  I  think  I  am,  thougli  I  am  not  very  well  now,  and  was  recently  quite 
indisposed. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  form  it  ? 

A.  From  the^first  history  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln.  I  have  watched  every- 
thing I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and  little  by  little  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  expressed  an  opinion  long  ago,  in  regard  to  the  prisoner. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  prisoner  ] 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Court.  You  are  incompetent,  and  are  excused. 

John  R.  Elvaxs  called,  and  after  being  sworn  was  examined  upon  his  voire 
^ircj  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case  ? 
A.  I  have. 
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Q.  "When  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  Probably  fi  om  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  conspiraton  by  the  militiiry  com- 
mission at  the  arsenal.  It  has  been  foimded  on  the  newspaper  reports  of  that 
trial  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  is  such  as  to  sway  or  bias  your  mind  so  as  to 
effect  your  judgment  upon  the  evidence  and  the  law  a^  given  to  you  by  the 
court  and  witnesses  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  can  analyze  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any 
effect  on  my  judgment  in  the  rendition  of  a  verdict.  I  believe  I  could  render 
a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  fiict  that  I  may 
have  formed  an  opinion  firom  reading  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  I 

A.  None,  sir.  « 

The  Court.  I  think  he  is  a  competent  juryman.  Have  you  any  questions 
to  ask,  gentlemen  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  If  you  honor  please,  having  upon  consaltation 
entertained  some  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  reduce  our  proposition  to  writing,  in  order  that  hereafter 
we  may  take  some  advantage  of  it,  if  necessary,  and  then  have  the  matter  more 
materially  considered,  either  by  the  judge  who  does  preside,  or  by  the  court  in 
heme, 

I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  your  honor,  proceed  to  read  the  paper. 
It  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

'June  15,  1867. 
'*  The  district  attorney,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  objects  to  any  pro- 
ceeding to  empannel  a  jury,  on  the  ground  that  this  term  ends  on  Monday  next, 
June  17,  1867;  that  the  judge,  to  wit.  Judge  Fisher,  assigned  to  hold  the 
present  term,  is  sick,  and  not  present ;  that  he  was  present  on  Thursday  last ;  that 
another  judge,  to  wit,  Judge  Gartter,  is  assigned  to  the  next  term  of  this  crimi- 
nal court,  and  that  as  the  commencement  of  the  empannelling  of  the  jury  was 
by  Judge  Fisher,  it  is  submitted  by  the  district  attorney  to  be  illegal  to  proceed 
before  Judge  Wylie,  to  complete  the  empannelling  of  the  jury  in  this  case. 

"EDWARD  M.  CARRINGTON, 

"  U.  S.  Attorney  far  District  of  Columbia" 

The  Court.  The  objection  is  overruled.     You  except  of  course. 

The  District  Attorney.  Yes,  sir.     We  desire  to  have  the  paper  filed. 

Mr.  Bradley.  (To  the  district  attorney.)  Do  you  challenge  Mr.  Elvans  ) 

The  District  Attorney.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  do. 

Thomas  Blag  den  was  called,  and  after  being  duly  sworn  was  examined 
upon  his  eoire  dire. 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  have.     I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  expressed  it  the  other  day  ? 

Q.  When  did  you  form  that  opinion. 

A.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial  of  the  assapsins.  I  cannot  specify  exactly 
the  time.     1  read  attentively  all  the  evidence  that  was  given. 

Q.  You  formed  it  from  newspaper  reports  of  the  evidence  of  that  trial  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  bias  is  so  strong  in  consequence  of  that  opin- 
ion that  you  could  not  do  justice  to  the  pri^jouer,  or  to  the  United  States? 

A.  I  do. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 
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Riley  A.  Shixn  was  called,  and  after  being  dulj  sworn  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion? 

Mr.  Shi  NX.  Your  honor,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  suffer  a  groat  deal  with  a  dis- 
ease, which  I  have  had  for  years,  and  which  would  be  rendered  much  worse  by 
Bitting  as  long  as  I  would  have  to,  were  I  required  to  serve  on  this  jury.  I 
mentioned  the  fact  to  Judge  Fisher  the  other  day,  and  would  have  come  prepared 
with  a  certificate  from  my  physician,  had  I  supposed  there  would  be  a  sest*ion 
of  the  court  to-day.  If  the  case  were  expectea  to  occupy  only  a  few  days,  I 
would  have  no  objection  at  all;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  sit  on  a 
protracted  case  like  this  promises  to  be.  Some  time  ago,  while  serving  on  the 
grand  jury,  I  was  compelled  to  get  a  leave  of  absence  from  Judge  Fisher  for 
some  fifteen  days,  in  consequence  of  this  complaint. 

Q.  Is  it  a  chronic  complaint? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  disable  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Sitting  any  length  of  time  has  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
and  render  me  very  uncomfortable.  Walking  does  not  effect  me  at  all ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  I  am  not  able  to  ride  for  a  week  or  two.  Some  times 
I  am  unable  to  lie  in  my  bed,  and  have  to  sleep  in  a  reclining  chair. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Richard  M.  Hall  was  called,  but  not  responding,  his  name  was  passed. 

JoHX  Van  Rbswick  was  called,  and  after  being  duly  sworn  was  examined 
on  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case. 
A.  I  have  not,  nor  expressed  any  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  observe  any  physical  disability,  and  I  think  him,  there- 
fore a  competent  juror. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  asked  Mr.  Van  Keswick  a  question  the  other 
dav. 
The  Court.  Well. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  The  case  stands  in  this  peculiar  position,  your  honor. 
This  same  juror  was  upon  the  stand  the  other  day,  and  a  cert^iin  question 
wa*  asked  him,  to  which  objection  being  made,  the  court  concluded  to  hold  the 
matter  over  and  let  the  juror  retire  for  the  time  being.  I  may  state,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  question  was  argued  at  great  length  by  counsel  on  both 
sides. 
The  Court.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Pikrkepont.  Has  your  honor  read  the  indictment,  allow  me  to  ask,  in 
order  that  1  may  make  myself  intelligible. 
The  Court.  I  heard  it  read  ;  1  was  present  when  the  prisoner  was  arraigned. 
Mr.  PiBRRRPONT.  The  indictment,  as  your  honor  will  perceive,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  counts  charges  this  prisoner  with  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
^ith  certain  other  persons  named ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  other  persons 
^ilh  whom  he  is  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  were  themselves 
innocent  of  any  conspiracy,  why  of  course  this  party  is  innocent,  because  he 
cannot  conspire  alone.  The  question  which  had  been  put  to  the  witness,  and 
Hich  was  held  under  advisement  by  Judge  Fisher,  was  as  to  whether  we  could 
properly  ask  the  witness  whether  he  had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  re- 
garding the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  other  conspirators  named  in  the  indictment. 
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Mr  Bradley.  And  the  principal  objection  to  which  was,  that  they  did  not 
ask  him  whether  he  had  formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  complicity  of 
the  prisoner  with  the  parties  charged  with  that  conspiracy,  or  stated  any 
opinion  as  to  his  connection  with  them  in  any  shape,  but  as  to  people  entirely 
outside  of  him. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  It  came  up  on  a  single  question;  the  whole  substance  of 
the  thing  was  debated,  and  of  course  the  determination  of  that  question  would 
determine  the  other  questions  which  were  to  be  asked  of  this  witness. 

The  Court.  I  remember  observing  something  about  this  question  being 
raised  in  the  published  reports. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  If  the  court  should  say  that  any  opinion  formed  in  relation 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  co-conspirators  disqualified  the  juror,  why  then 
of  course  he  could  not  sit  any  more  than  if  he  had  expressed  it  in  relation  to 
the  accused  himself.  Under  these  two  counts  of  the  indictment,  if  the  other 
parties  were  not  conspirators,  why  then  this  man  was  not  a  conspirator,  for  no 
man  can  conspire  alone  ;  hence  I  say  it  being  a  material  averment  in  the  indict- 
ment that  he  is  guilty  as  a  co-conspirator,  it  becomas  in  our  judgment  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  know  whether  this  juror  has  made  up  his  mind  in 
relation  to  the  innocence  of  the  other  conspirators  charged  with  this  crime ;  if 
so,  he  has  so  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  as  will  necessarily  acquit  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  thought  the  gentlemen  had  determined  to  abandon  the  case. 

Mr  PiERREPONT.  We  are  determined  to  file  our  objection,  and  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  do  not  propose,  sir,  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  but  simply  to  submit  them  for  your  houoi^s 
decision,  without  argument,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Court.  I  called  over  to  see  Judge  Fisher  last  night,  and  this  question 
was  mentioned  by  him.  We  boih  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  objection 
raised  to  the  competency  of  the  juror  was  not  a  valid  objection,  and  he  would 
have  so  ruled  had  he  been  able  to  have  come  into  court  this  morning. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  cus- 
tom here  is,  in  relation  to  the  trying  of  jurors  before  the  court,  in  place  of  trier:*, 
as  the  statute  provides.  The  learned  district  attorney  and  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  seem  to  entertain  different  views  as  to  the  cus4;om.  I  will  only 
say,  sir,  that  by  the  statute  of  1862,  as  well  as  at  common  law,  these  were  proper 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  juror,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  was  competent 
on  various  grounds 

Mr.  Bradley.  Will  my  brother  permit  me  to  ask  him  what  question  there  is 
before  the  court  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  want  to  see  whether  I  will  be  permitted  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion:*. 

The  Court.  I  have  overruled  your  objection,  you  will  understand. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  understand  that.  What  I  am  now  desirous  of 
ascertaining  is,  whether  other  questions  going  to  the  competency  of  the  juror, 
are  in  your  honor's  judgment,  proper  to  be  asked  of  the  jurors.  My  leanied 
friend  the  other  day  suggested  that  it  was  not  customary  to  examine,  or  to  cross- 
examine  a  juror.     I  do  not  see  how  we  are  otherwise  to  get  at  his  competency. 

The  Court.  This  juror  is  now  being  examined  by  the  court  on  his  voire  dire. 
If  counsel  ask  questions  it  is  only  by  permission  of  the  court.  The  court  will 
grant  you  that  permission,  if  you  have  any  other  questions,  reserving  to  itself, 
of  course,  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  competency  of  the  q  nestions  asked. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Of  course.  I  see  the  statute  provides  certain  qualifications 
in  order  to  make  a  juror,  and  with  the  permission  of  your  honor,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  ask  him  with  regard  to  such. 

The  Court.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  BUT. 
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Q.  Bom  in  this  coantiy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  native  of  Washington. 

Q.  I  presume  you  pay  taxes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ELave  you  heen  living  in  Washington  the  whole  time  since  the  assassina- 
tion? 

A-  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  llave  you  read  the  evidence  connected  with  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  or 
much  of  it. 

A.  I  read  some  of  it,  perhaps  all,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  And  you  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  express  any  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  any  now  formed  in  your  mind,  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  will  now  put  to  you  a  question  which  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  answer  unless  the  court  shall  decide  it  competent.  I  presume  it  will  be  over- 
ruled, but  I  put  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  point. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  touching  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  those  who  are  charged  in  this  indictment  as  conspirators  with  the  accused. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Do  not  answer. 

The  Court.  I  have  just  overruled  that  question. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  80  Understood  your  nonor,  but  I  was  desirous  of  having 
the  point  spread  out  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  was  on  the  record  before. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  that  every  thing  that  is  said  goes  upon  the  re- 
cord.    The  reporters,  I  believe,  take  down  every  thing  that  is  said  and  done. 

The  Court.  What  the  reporters  take  down  does  not  constitute  the  official 
record  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Not  the  record  usually  made  by  the  clerk  I  am  aware,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  thfi  charge  is  for  which  the  party  is  arrested  here  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  understood  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  understood  it  to  be  ? 

A.  I  understand  that  he  is  indicted  for  murder ;  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
with  other  parties  to  commit  murder. 

Q.  On  neither  you  have  formed  an  opinion  ? 

A.  On  neither. 

Challenged  by  the  district  attorney. 

Josbph  T.  Brown  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  When  did  you  form  this  opinion  1 

A.  About  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  I  also  formed  that  opinion 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Surratt,  I  believe,  having  then  re-read  the 
testimony  in  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  which  you  have  received  from  reading  that  testimony  on  your 
mind  so  strong  as  would  interfere  with  your  impartial  discharee  of  your  duty  as 
&  juryman  upon  the  evidence  given  to  you  in  the  cause,  and  upon  the  Uw  as 
given  by  the  court  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would ;  at  least  I  would  be  afraid  to  trust  it. 

Excused. 
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Thomas  Brrry  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire,  as  follows  : 

Bj  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How,  and  in  what  .way  did  you  form  this  opinion  ? 

A  From  reading  the  statement  of  his  arrest,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial  of  the  other  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  prevent  you  doing  impartial  justice 
between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  decide  it  fairly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment. 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  Gentlemen,  he  is  a  competent  juror. 

Mr.  Bbrry.  Permit  me  to  say,  your  honor,  that  I  am  not  in  very  good  health, 
and  therefore  do  not  know  as  I  would  be  able  to  serve. 

The  Court.  Have  you  a  doctor's  certificate? 

Mr.  Bbrrv.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  The  presumption  then  is  that  you  are  able  to  serve. 

Mr.  Berry  being  accepted  by  counsel  on  either  side  was  sworn  in  by  the 
clerk. 

John  H.  Crane  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  your  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  this  opinion  ? 

A  I  formed  the  opinion  from  reading  the  report  of  the  assassination  trial  two 
years  ago,  and  from  circumstances  connected  with  the  case. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  disable  you  from  rendering  an  im- 
partial verdict  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  believe  you  could  decide  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  in 
the  case? 

A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

Q.  But  so  long  as  capital  punishment  is  lawful  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
that  disapprobation  on  your  part  influence  you  in  rendering  a  verdict  ? 

A.  It  would  not. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Helmick  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  hia 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court: 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have  formed,  and  expressed  frequently,  an  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
case. 
^      Q.  In  what  way  have  you  formed  that  opinion  ? 
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A.  From  reading  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  some  two 
years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  so  decided  as  to  bias  your  mind  in  determining  between 
the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  a  person  should  form  such  an  opinion  as  would 
force  him  to  a  decision  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  that  should  be 
presented.  If  I  were  otherwise  competent,  I  could  not  consider  myself  incom- 
petent on  that  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment? 

A.  I  do,  and  always  have.  Many  years  ago  I  favored  the  passage  of  a  law 
in  my  State  to  abolish  capital  punishment  in  the  State  entirely.  My  opinion  is 
very  decided  on  it 

Q.  But  as  capital  punishment  is  lawful  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  do  you  think 
you  would  have  anything  to  do  with  that  as  a  juror? 

A.  I  should  very  much  regret  to  have  to  take  an  oath  to  decide  a  case  of  the 
kind.  With  my  present  views  on  that  subject  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  com- 
petent to  decide.  My  prejudices  against  capital  punishment  have  always  been 
such  that  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  as  a  juror  in  a  case  of  murder. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

George  T.  McGlub  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court: 
Q   Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 
A.  By  reading,  ard  from  rumor. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  so  decided  as  to  affect  your  impartiality  as  a  juror,  in  case 
70U  should  be  sworn,  in  weighing  the  evidence  ? 

A.  If  it  had  not  been  for  circumstances  I  think  it  would  have  been,  but  my 
opinion,  from  circumstances,  has  been  changed. 
Q.  So  you  have  a  double  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  say  my  opinion  has  been  changed  from  circumstances  transpiring  in  re- 
gard to  the  rebellion. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  whether  you  could  do  impartial  justice 
between  the  government  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  according  to  the  law  and 
the  evidence? 
A.  I  would  rather  be  afraid  to  trust  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  though,  you  could  decide  fairly  and  impartially  upon  the  law 
and  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  notwithstanding  those  former  opinions  which  you 
may  have  entertained  ? 

A.  I  might  do  so,  and  then  again  my  feelings  are  of  such  a  character  that  I 
mi^bt  not  be  able  to. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court   He  is  a  competent  juror. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Jambs  McGran  was  called,  and  being  duly  swoni  was  examined  on  his  voire 
^^rt,  as  follows : 

By  the  Court: 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
priaoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  I  have. 
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Q.  By  what  means  did  you  form  that  opinion  1 

A.  By  reading,  and  hearing  conversations  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  bo  strong  in  your  mind  that  it  would  affect  your  verdict  aa 
a  juryman  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  hias  you  as  to  your  verdict  upon  the  law  and 
evidence  that  you  might  receive  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  entei-tain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McGran  was  declared  to  he  a  competent  juror. 

Challenged  by  the  district  attorney. 

George  A.  Bohrbr  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  should  like  first  to  hear  the  names  of  the  conspirators  read  before  1 
answer  the  question.     I  understand  that  he  is  indicted  jointly  with  others. 

The  Court.  No,  sir,  he  is  not  indicted  with  others. 

Mr.  BoHRER.  But  indicted  for  acting  jointly  with  others,  as  I  understand. 

The  Court.  No,  sir;  he  is  indicted  for  murder;  the  result  of  a  conspiracj 
with  others. 

Mr.  Bohrbr.  I  have  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  con- 
spiracy trials  that  have  heretofore  been  had. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  evidence  taken  on  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  this  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  disturb  the  impartiality  of 
your  mind  in  weighing  the  evidence  on  the  trial  in  this  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A,  Probably  I  can  convey  a  better  idea  to  your  honor  before  answering  that, 
by  saying  that  I  expressed  this  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  from  the  evi- 
dence. 

Q.  You  will  please  answer  the  question  I  have  just  asked. 

A.  I  have  not. 

I  desire  to  say  with  regard  to  the  first  questions  put  to  me,  that  I  have  said 
that  I  could  not  have  convicted  Mrs.  Surratt  on  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
commission.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  court,  to  the  public,  and  to  myself  to  make 
this  statement. 

The  Court,  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  We  are  not  inquiring 
here  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bohrer  is  a  competent  juror  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Bohrer  was  accepted  and  sworn. 

Christian  C.  Schneider  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined 
on  his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 
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A.  From  the  papers  and  from  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  on  you  mind  so  strong  as  to  render  your  incapable  of 
deciding  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment! 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Schneider  is  a  competent  juror. 

He  was  then  accepted  and  sworn. 

Upton  H.  Ridenour  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
priisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  as  to  render  yon  nn- 
capable  of  rendering  an  impartial  verdict  between  the  United  States  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  would  have  considerable  to  overcome  before  I  could  do  it.  I  have  strong 
prejudices. 

The  Court.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

My  question  is  whether  you  feel  that  you  have  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  as 
to  render  you  incapable  to  decide  upon  the  law  and  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Isaac  W.  Ross  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voir^ 
dire^  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  % 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Ross  is  very  infirm  in  health,  being  aflfected  with  paralysis, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  sit  upon  a  jury  when  the  trial  will 
be  as  long  and  tedious  as  this  promises  to  be. 

The  Court.  How  is  that  Mr.  Ross  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  guess  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that.     I  do  not  appre- 
bend  any. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

CtKorue  a.  Subfpbrlb  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on 
bi:}  voire  dire,  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How? 
A.  From  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 
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Q.  Is  your  mind  bo  biased  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  deciding  impartially 
on  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness 
of  capital  punishment.   . 

A.  None  at  all. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  last  grand  jury  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  was  on  the  grand  jury  in  1864. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  grand  jury  that  found  this  bill  of  indictment? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Challenged  by  the  district  attorney. 

Thomas  E.  Lloyd  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  hia 
tfoire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  I  formed  the  opinion  by  reading  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators before  the  military  commission  and  subsequently. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  so  strong  as  to  affect  yoar  impartiality  on  the  trial  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  analyze  my  own  mind,  I  believe  I  would  not  be  a  com- 
petent juror. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  be  controlled  in  some  measure  by  that  bias  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Walter  W.  Burdettb  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  hi^ 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  7 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  1 

A.  From  what  I  have  heard  and  read. 

Q.  Is  your  mind  so  settled  in  that  conviction  as  to  prevent  you  from  render- 
ing an  impartial  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  between  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  and  the  United  States  1 

A.  I  believe  I  could  come  to  a  just  conclusion  in  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  in  regard  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  capital  punishment  ? 

A.  For  many  years  I  have  been  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  or  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  any  crime. 

Q.  Would  that  prevent  your  rendering  a  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the 
evidence  ? 

A.  It  would,  where  I  believed  the  sentence  would  be  capital  punishment. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Frederick  Bates  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  bia 
voire  dire,  as  follows : 
'     By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  1 
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k.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  it  ? 

^  From  attendance  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  from  reading  the  re- 

rts  in  the  newspapers. 

(J.  Is  that  opinion  so  strong  as  to  bias  your  mind  and  affect  your  impartiality 

a  juror,  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

&I0SES  T.  Parker  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
Ire  dirtt  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
soner  at  the  bar. 

A.  At  the  early  incipiency  I  did. 
CJ.  How  did  you  then  make  up  your  opinion  t 
A.  Merely  from  the  floating  ideas  and  opinions  at  that  time. 
5-  Do  you  feel  as  if  that  opinion  is  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapable  of 
idering  an  impartial  verdict  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at 
:  bar,  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I  have  never  thought  that  an  opinion  entertained  by  me  would  prevent 
rendering  a  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
2.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
dtal  punishment  ? 
1.  1^0,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Nicholas  Acker  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voire 
e,  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 
J.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
soner  at  the  bar  ? 
L  I  have. 

J.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 
K,  As  far  back  as  the  conspinicy  trials.     I  read  the  book  on  it. 
ij.  Is  that  opinion  so  strong  as  to  affect  your  impartiality  as  a  juror  in  the 
d  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
k,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  on  the  evidence. 

5.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
nishment  't 
k.  No,  sir. 
The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  You  are  an  American  citizen,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  Partly  so  and  partly  not.     (Fjaughter.)     1  was  born  in  Germany. 
Q.  You  have  been  made  a  citizen  ? 

A.  0,  yes,  sir.  I  will  state,  however,  that  I  cannot  very  well  serve  as  a  juror 
cause  1  am  not  in  good  health,  as  you  will  sec  by  that  note. 
The  Court,  (after  reading  the  noto  referred  to  by  Mr.  Acker.)  He  is  afflicted 
th  rather  a  curious  distaee.  Dr.  Garnett  certifies  that  he  in  at  present  under 
'professional  care ;  that  he  is  troubled  wiih  a  dise:ir»(i  of  the  stomach,  which 
oauces  at  intervals  sudden  mailings  of  blood  to  the  brain,  educing  attacks  of 
mnolency,  which  are^irresistible,  and  oblige  him  for  the  moment  to  go  to  sleep. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Were  you  not  discharged  from  a  jury  in  the  civil  court  on  that 
coont? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  pretty  mnch  on  that  account ;  I  told  the  judge  how  I  was  afflicted. 
The  Court.  Mr.  Acker,  you  are  excused ;  it  won't  do  to  go  to  sleep  on  this 
trial. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Ki DWELL  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  upon  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  I  understand,  Mr.  Kidwell,  that  you  have  some  special  claims  for  exemp- 
tion? 

A.  I  have  three  letters  from  physicians  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  stating 
that  my  services  are  indispensable  in  my  store  at  this  time.     I  will  state  that  I 
have  no  one  in  my  store  at  present  but  a  couple  of  boys,  both  of  my  clerks  being 
.  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever— one  of  them  very  ill. 

The  Court,  lou  are  excused. 

John  T.  Mitchell  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire,  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  I  formed  my  opinion  from  reading  the  testimony  before  the  court  that  tried 
the  other  parties.  Also,  by  being  thrown  in  contact  with  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  that  court,  while  travelling.  We  had  a  conversation  tliat  lasted  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.  What  he  said  made  a  very  serious  impression  on  my 
mind. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  this  impression  on  your  mind  is  such  as  would  render  yon 
incapable  of  deciding  impartially  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence  which  may 
be  elicited  in  the  case  ? 

A.  If  I  have  ever  conscientiously  endeavored  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  regard 
to  a  matter,  I  have  in  this  particular  case.  If  sworn  as  a  juror  I  would  strive 
to  do  my  duty  both  to  the  prisoner  and  the  United  States,  but  I  should  be  afraid, 
that  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon 
my  mind,  that  it  would  be  a  lifelong  regret  with  me  if  I  should  be  compelled  to 
serve. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Jbnkixs  Thomas  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire,  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Will  your  honor  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  certifi- 
cate that  I  have  laid  on  your  desk?  You  will  see  by  that  that  I  am  physically 
incompetent. 

The  Court.  Dr.  Magruder  certifies  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  subject  to  violent  at- 
tacks of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  that  a  change  of  atmosphere  is  always 
likely  to  produce  them.     I  think  it  better  to  excuse  you,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Joseph  L.  Pearson  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  bi^ 
voire  dire,  as  follows : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar? 

A.  The  reading  of  the  evidence  taken  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  aai 
the  events  which  have  since  taken  place,  leave  an  impression  on  my  mind  of  the 
.  JWJftrf  the  prisoner. 
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Q.  le  that  impression  so  strong  as  to  render  yon  incapable  of  deciding  impar- 
tiallj  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  cap- 
ital punishment  ? 

A.  I  am  only  opposed  to  capital  punishment  when  conviction  is  had  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Q.  You  are  not  opposed  to  capital  punishment  if  the  case  is  made  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  positively. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  taxpayer  ? 

A.  I  never  paid  any  taxes  other  than  the  school  tax. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  resident  here. 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  is  no  school  tax  now,  but  he  says  that  he  has  paid  a 
school  tax  heretofore. 

The  Court.  Is  the  payment  of  taxes  required  now  in  order  to  render  a  man 
a  competent  juror? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir;  he  must  be  a  taxpayer. 

The  District  Attorney.  Have  you  not  paid  the  school  tax? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  have  paid  the  school  tax  heretofore;  I  have  never  been  as- 
sessed to  my  knowledge. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  the  word  "  taxpayer  "  means  a  man  who  is  liable  to 
pay  taxes,  whether  he  has  paid  them  or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  housekeeper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  h'able  to  pay  taxes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  is  a  competent  juror. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  beg  leave  to  except  to  the  ruling  of  your  honor  in  view 
of  the  answer  that  he  gave  as  to  whether  he  had  formed  an  opinion.  Desiring  to 
have  this  exception  reserved,  we  challenge  him. 

William  Ballantynb  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire,  as  f  )llow8  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prirfont'r  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  you  formed  that  opinion? 

A.  From  reading  the  testimony  and  from  listening  to  the  charge  of  the  judge 
^ho  conducted  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Is  your  mind  now  under  such  a  bias  as  to  render  yon  incapable  of  decid- 
iuf^  impartially  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  case 
yoa  should  be  empannelled  as  a  juror  in  this  case? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
panishroent  f 
A.  I  have  not. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  jnror. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Flinn  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
fw  dire,  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
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Mr.  Flinn.  I  beg  the  court  to  excuse  me ;  I  have  a  very  sick  child  at  home. 
The  Court.  I  think  that  is  a  good  ground  for  excusing  a  person  from  service 
here.     You  are  excused. 

Patrick  Fleming  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  hid 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 

1^J  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  jou  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  the  evidence,  from  newspaper  reports  of  it,  and  from  conversations. 

Q.  Are  you,  in  your  own  judgment,  incapable  of  deciding  impartially  between 
the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Jamrs  Y.  Davis  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire,  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 
.    Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Mr.  Davis  was  then  accepted  and  sworn. 

John  Markritbr  was  called  and  duly  sworn. 

The  Court.  Dr.  Riley  certifies  that  Mr.  Markriter  is  under  his  medical  care, 
and  that  he  is  wholly  unfit  to  sit  on  the  jury.     He  is  therefore  excused 

Columbus  Alexander  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  From  reading  the  testimony  in  the  conspiracy  trials. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  mind  is  so  biased  as  to  render  you  incapable  at  this 
time  of  deciding  impartially  in  this  case  between  the  United  States  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  should  decide  the  case  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  conscientious  scruples  about  the  matter, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

Q.  As  a  political  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 

Accepted  and  sworn. 

William  H.  Baldwin  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire,  as  follows : 
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By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  you  formed  it  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  evidence  of  the  trial  at  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  yourself  under  such  a  bias  at  this  time  as  to  render  you  in- 
capable of  deciding  impartially  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

A.  I  do. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

JoHV  H.  SiMMS  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  upon  his 
voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  that  such  a  conviction  as  would  render  you  incapable  of  rendering  a 
verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

John  T.  Givb.\s  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 
By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
pritfoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  did  do  so,  in  common  with  others,  when  this  case  was  on  trial 
some  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  you  received  from  that  trial  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapa- 
ble of  deciding  impartially  at  this  time  between  the  United  States  and  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Washington  B.  Williams  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
on  his  voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
priuouer  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have.  « 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  papers,  and  conversing  with  the  prisoner's  friends  and 
^Qoauitances. 

Q.  Is  that  biaA  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  deciding  impartially 
upon  the  evidence  ? 

A.  It  18. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 
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A.  B.  Stoughton  was  called,  and  being  dulj  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q,  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  Mainly  from  reading  the  record  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  that  opinion  such  as  would  render  you  incapable  of  deciding  impartially 
on  the  evidence  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  oar? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Peter  Hepburn  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  bis 
7'oire  dire  as  follows  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  you  formed  it  ? 

A.  By  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  upon  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapable  at  this 
time  of  deciding  impartially  upon  the  evidence  ? 

A.  It  is. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

Wm.  J.  Rrdstrakb  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  By  reading  the  reports  of  the  former  trial — the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  your  mind  so  strongly  biased  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  deciding 
impartially  upon  the  evidence  in  this  case? 

A.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

William  McLean  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  did  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  left  on  your  mind  at  this  time  so  strong  as  to  render  you  inca- 
pable of  deciding  impartially  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  in  this  case? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment. 

A.  No,  sir. 

James  McGuire  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
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A»  I  bave  read  the  testimony  given  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  I  was  in 
New  York  at  the  time,  and  I  formed  an  opinion  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  it  leave  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  as  to  render  you  incapable  of 
deciding  impartially  on  the  evidence  between  the  Uuited  States  and  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  I 

A.  I  believe  not- 

Q.  Do  yon  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Mr.  McGuire,  do  you  pay  taxes  ? 

A.  I  do.  I  would  sav  to  the  court,  however,  that  I  am  a  Gatholic,  and  I  saw 
in  the  New  York  Herald  that  the  United  States  had  taken  exception  to  Cath- 
olics being  on  the  jury. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  hope,  Mr.  McGuire,  you  will  not  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  what  appears  in  the  public  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  McGuire.  I  would  rather  not  serve,  for  the  reason  stated. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  think  it  is  very  wrongfor  the  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish such  statements. 

The  Court.  If  the  newspapers  say  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  contrary 
is  the  fact. 

Challenged  by  the  district  attorney. 

John  Wilson  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his  v&ire 
dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  7 

A.  From  reading  the  proceedings  had  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  that  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  render  you  at  this  time  incapa- 
ble of  deciding  impartially  on  the  evidence  between  the  United  States  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  It  has  rendered  me  altogether  one-sided,  your  honor. 

The  Court.  You  are  excused. 

William  H.  Barbour  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on 
Ma  voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  I  have. 
Q.  In  what  way  1 
,        A.  By  the  developments  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  the  arsenal. 
\        Q.  Are  you  under  such  a  bias  now  as  to  be  incapable  of  deciding  according 
to  the  law  and  the  evidence  in  this  case,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  1 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  think  you  are  capable  } 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
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A.  I  do.  I  have  been  refused  service  on  the  jury  over  and  over  again  on  that 
accoant. 

The  CorRT.  You  are  excused. 

George  T.  Sheriff  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
roire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  I 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  From  the  evidence. 

Q.  Are  you  inculpable  of  deciding  impartially  between  the  United  States  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  on  the  evidence  that  might  be  brought  before  you  io 
this  case  7 

A.  The  evidence  would  have  to  be  very  explicit  to  change  my  views. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  not  weigh  the  evidence  impartially  between 
the  government  and  the  prisoner  I 

A.  I  think  I  could  provided  it  was  explicit  enough. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  whether,  in  weighing  the  evidence,  your 
mind  could  do  justice  to  both  sides  ? 

A.  It  would  have  to  be  more  explicit  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

The  Court.  I  see  you  ar.»  bia^I.    You  are  excused. 

Samuel  Bacon  was  next  called,  but  it  being  announced  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  sickness,  his  name  was  passed. 

JoHX  Alexander  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
^roirr  dtre  as  follow?  :    . 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  r^.ird  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
pri  Signer  at  the  bar  f 

A.  1  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  7 

A,  Frvnn  the  testimony  given  on  the  conspiracy  trials. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  n^nder  you  incapable  of  deciding 
iraiKiniallv  on  the  evidence  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
Uir? 

A.  Yt-s,  sir. 

The  Court.  You  arv^  oxouseil. 

William  Bkvan  was  calM.  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
i>i*i 'Y  ^itnr  as  follows : 

By  the  Court: 

^«  Have  yon  fonuiHl  an  opinion  in  xvgard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
pruKUier  at  tiie  bar  f 

A.  I  havi', 

^.  In  what  way  f 

A«  Fit^m  rvadtug  ih^  evidence  in  the  i.v»sp:racy  trial. 

^,  la  that  hia«  m^  strong  U|H>n  yvnir  mind  as  to  lender  yon  incapable  of  de- 
fMing  knpariially  on  iht^  evukuvv  Wtw^yu  the  l'ui:ed  States  and  the  prisoner 
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A.  I  think  it  is. 
Excused. 


L<)T  Flannerv  was  called,  and  beiag  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  I 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  wny  ? 

A.  From  being  present  at  the  military  trial. 

Q.  Is  that  bias  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  deciding  impartially 
at  this  time  ? 

A.  It  is,  most  undoubtedly. 

Excused. 

Patrick  White  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
roire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prit*ouer  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  formed  it  1 

A.  From  the  tentimony  given  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Is  that  bias  so  strong  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  rendering  an  impar- 
tial verdict  in  this  case  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Excused. 

William  J.  Murtagh  being  called,  was  sworn  and  examined  on  his  voire  dire 
z»  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
priijoner  at  the  bar  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  testimony  before  the  military  commission. 

Q.  Is  your  mind  so  biased  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  rendering  an  im- 
partial verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Mr.  MuRTAUH.  I  desire  to  state  that  I  am  a  United  States  salaried  officer, 
^d  am,  therefore,  I  presume,  exempt  under  the  law. 

The  Court.  Yes,  if  that  is  the  case  you  are  excused. 

Charlrs  H.  Armrs  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on 
^i«  voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 
Q.  Have  you  fonned  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 

ItrifeAnov  of  flio  Kai*2 
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A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conecientioas  ecrnples  agaiDBt  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 
A.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Are  you  a  tax  payer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Jamb:$  M.  Latta  was  called. 

The  CorRT.  Dr.  Johnson  certifies  that  Mr.  Latta  has  been  confined  to  his  honae 
yesterday  by  sickness,  and  is  not  able  to  be  out. 

Jambs  Small  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  t 

A.  I  do  not.  I  wish  to  state,  your  honor,  that  I  am  not  a  tax-payer — that 
I  am  not  the  holder  of  any  real  estate. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  householder. 

The  Court.  You  are  competent. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Jo.XATHA.N  Kirk  WOOD  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire,  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  From  the  reports  published  of  the  proceedings  in  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  that  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  as  to  reuder  you  incapable  of  dedd- 
ing  impartially  on  the  evidence  ? 

A.  5(o.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Challenged  by  the  district  attorney. 

[This  challenge  exhausted  the  number  allowed  to  the  United  States,  they 
being  allowed  five  and  the  prisoner  twenty.] 

Amos  Hunt  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dm  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  I 

A.  I  wiU  be  64  years  old  the  loth  day  of  August. 

Q.  Have  Toa  expreaaed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
at  ike  bar  I 
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A.  No,  Bir ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  jou  entertain  any  conscienttous  convictione  in  regard  to  capital  pun- 
ishment ? 
A.  No,  Bir. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Jacob  Ramsbbrg  wad  called,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Coubt  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
pri^ner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  impression — not  an  opinion. 

Q.  Is  that  impression  on  your  mind  such  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  ren- 
dering an  impartial  verdict  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Gborqb  Clbndbnin  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  Unfavorable  to  the  prisoner. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was  how  you  formed  it  ? 

A.  From  the  evidence. 

Q.  Is  that  impression  or  opinion  of  yours  such  as  to  render  you  incapable  of 
deciding  impartially  from  the  evidence  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  would  say,  sir,  I  would  like  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the 

Wmess  in  ray  office.     Mr.  Middleton  knows  what  my  duties  are  ;  I  am  in  charge 

of  the  office  at  Glen  wood  Cemetery,  and  have  to  be  there  365  days  in  the  year. 

%  Bon,  who  assists  me,  is  a  witness  on  this  trial. 

The  CoiTRT.  That  is  necessary  work,  and  entitles  you  to  an  excuse.    You 

^  therefore,  relieved  from  attendance  here. 

Benjamin  F.  Morsbll  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on 
tis  voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  it  ? 

A.  I  formed  such  an  opinion  as  I  suppose  every  man  in  the  community  has 
Ho  leads  and  thinks.  1  formed  this  opinion  from  reading  and  r^ecting  upon 
^  evidence  given  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 
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Q.  Does  that  amount  to  Bucb  a  bias  on  yonr  mind  as  to  render  you  incapable 
of  an  impartial  verdict  between  tbe  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  joa  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  1 

A.  >ione  at  all. 

Accepted  and  sworn. 

John  W.  Wray  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  bis 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  have  you  formed  that  opinion  ?  , 

A.  From  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Does  that  opinion  amount  to  such  a  bias  as  to  render  you  incapable  of 
doing  impartial  justice  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Excused. 

John  Marburv,  Jr.,  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  bis 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  The  impression  was  made  on  my  mind  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  from 
his  fi^uing  away. 

Q.  Does  that  impression  amount  to  such  a  bias  of  your  mind  as  to  render  jou 
incapable  of  deciding  impartially  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  scruples  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Ephraim  K.  Whbblbr  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on 
his  voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opipion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  formed  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Does  that  opinion  amount  to  such  a  bias  of  your  mind  as  to  render  joa 
incapable  of  doing  impartial  justice  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
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C.  >r.  SioussA  was  called,  and  being  dulj  sworn,  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire  aa  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  70a  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Does  that  opinion  amount  now  to  such  a  oias  as  to  render  you  incapable 
of  deciding  impartially  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  It  does. 

£xcui>ed. 

Benjamin  Swarmy  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  fiire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  evidence  on  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Does  that  opinion  so  bias  your  mind  at  this  time  as  to  render  you  incapas 
ble  of  weighing  impartially  the  evidence  on  this  trial  between  the  United  State- 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  remove  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  require  more  evidence  on  one  side  than  it  would  on 
the  other  ? 

A.  Yes,  sur. 

Excused. 

Adam  Gaddis,  Jr.,  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  what  I  read  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  that  bias  on  your  mind  so  strong  at  this  time  as  to  render  you  incapa- 
ble of  giving  an  impartial  verdict  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at 
ibebar? 

A.  I  think  not.     I  think  I  could  decide  according  to  the  evidence  and  the.  law. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Is  not  your  store  on  the  road  leading  down  to  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  ? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  great  place  of  resort  for  persons  who  live  across  the  Eastern 
branch  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  this  subject  been  greatly  discussed  in  your  store  and  in  your 
bearincf  % 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  that,  together  with  what  yon  have  read,  form  the  ground  of 
your  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  had  conversations  with  persons  who  were  witnesses  on  that 
trial? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  such  conversations  assist  in  forming  your  judgment  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  You  have  had  conversations  with  witnesses  on  that  trial,  and  how  far  they 
have  affected  your  judgment  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  particularly  how  far  they  have  affected  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  submit  that  he  is  not  a  competent  jurar. 

The  Court.  He  says  there  is  no  such  bias  on  his  mind  as  would  render  him 
incapable  of  deciding  impartially  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley.  In  ordinary  cases  I  would  have  the  utmost  confidence  iivhim, 
for  I  have  known  Mr.  Graddis  all  his  life. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  is  a  competent  juror. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  E.  Clark  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  bis 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  form  that  opinion  from  the  evidence  elicited  at  the  trial  by  the  mili- 
tary commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  at  this  time  as  to  render  you  incapa- 
ble of  deciding  impartially  between  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  the  United  States 
on  the  evidence  that  might  be  brought  before  you  I 

A.  I  feel  that  I  have. 

£xcuscd. 

William  Lord  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  By  reading  the  newspapers  ? 

A.  Nothing  farther. 

Q.  Is  it  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  impartiallj 
deciding  upon  a  verdict  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishment  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Horatio  Browning  being  called, 

The  Court  said :  Dr.  Stone  sends  me  a  certifipiate  certifying  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  been  under  his  professional  charge  for  many  years  past,  and  that  the 
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re  of  his  complaint  is  such  as  to  render  him  whollj  anfit  to  sit  on  anj  jorj 

sensed. 

BNJAMIN  E.  GiTTiNGS  was  callcdi  and  heing  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
;  dire  as  follows  : 

Bj  the  Court  : 

.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 

>ner  at  tne  har  ? 

T.  GiTTiNus.  May  it  please  your  honor  I  have  been  summoned  on  the  next 

id  jury. 

he  Court.  I  think  this  case  takes  priority  of  the  grand  jury. 

.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 

)ner  at  the  bar  ? 

.  Partially  so,  from  the  evidence  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  trial  that  took 

e  down  at  the  arsenal. 

;.  Are  you  conscious  of  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  at  this  time  as  to  render 

incapable  of  coming  to  an  impartial  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the 
ence  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
.  No,  sir. 

,.  Have  you  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
ishmcnt  ? 
.   Not  a  bit,  sir. 

'be  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror. 

T.  Oittinos.  I  hope  the  judge  will  excuse  me.    I  am  the  only  male  about 
store,  and  I  have  to  open  and  close  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
[r.  Mbrrigk.  I  would  simply  say  to  your  honor  that  Mr.  Gittings  has  one 
he  most  enterprising  wives  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Ir.  Gittings,  (good-hnmoredly.)  I  hope  that  will  have  no  weight  with  the 
orable  court. 

'he  Court.  Mr.  Gittings,  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  court  feels  justified  in 
baling  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  city.  Citizens  must  make  some  personal 
ifices  for  the  public  interest. 

Ir.  Gittings.  There  are  so  many  others  here  who  can  serve  without  any 
it  inconvenience  to  their  business,  that  I  hope  your  honor  will  consent  to 
ase  me. 

?he  Court.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  you  are  so  well  qualified  as  a 
fraan  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so.     There  is  no  citizen  who  has 

bis  private  affairs  to  attend  to.    A  man  who  has  no  business  is  not  fit  to  be 
QTjman.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  will 
'e  you  from  any  loss. 
Accepted  and  sworn 

William  M.  Galt  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
\Tt  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
risoner  I 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  1  suppose  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  conscious  of  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  at  this  time  as  to  render 
(HI  incapable  of  deciding  impartially  on  the  evidence  between  the  United  States 
i^d  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
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A.  I  think  I  have  not. 
Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

N.  Gleary  McKnew  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  OB  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

The  Court.  He  is  competent. 

Challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Lemuel  Towers  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

A.  T  have. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  officers  on  the  trial. 

Q.  Have  vou  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  deciding 
impartially  nrom  the  evidence  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar? 

A.  I  have  no  such  bias.     I  believe  I  could  give  him  a  fair  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  against  the  lawfulness  of 
capital  punishment  ? 

A.  No  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  How  is  your  health  ? 

A.  I  am  suffering  a  great  deal  with  rheumatism.  I  will  say  here  that  I  can 
bring  a  surgeon's  certificate  that  my  health  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  my  sitting 
on  a  jury. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  capable  of  going  through  a  protracted  trial  ?  Is  your  health 
such  as  to  enable  you  to  do  so  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Excused. 

George  T.  Lanqley  was  called. 

The  Court.  Dr.  Howard  certifies  that  Mr.  Langley's  health  is  such  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  sit  as  a  juror.  I  take  it  the  doctor's  certificate  is 
true,  although  I  must  say  Mr.  Langley's  appearance  does  not  indicate  it. 

Mr.  Lanoley#  I  am  a  little  flush  just  now. 

Gilbert  M.  Wight  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  ? 
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A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  that  opinion  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  evidence  on  the  conspiracy  trials. 

Q.  Are  vou  conscious  of  having  such  a  bias  on  your  mind  at  this  time  as 
would  render  you  incapable  of  giving  an  impartial  verdict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  prisoner? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  such  a  verdict. 

Excused. 

Augustus  Schneider  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  e^jamined  on  his 
voire  dire  as  follows  : 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How? 

A.  From  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  at  the  arsenal.  I  will  here  state 
that  there  is  another  reason  why  I  think  I  ought  to  be  excused.  I  am  at  work 
up  in  the  post  office,  and  there  is  nobody  there  except  myself  to  attend  to  it.  I 
will  have  to  stop  the  work  if  I  am  required  to  sit  as  a  juror  here. 

Excused. 

Robert  M.  Combs  was  called. 

The  Court.  ITie  mayor  certifies  that  Mr.  Combs  is  one  of  the  corporation 
weigh  masters  in  the  Sixth  ward,  and  is  at  this  time  very  much  engaged  in  that 
business. 

The  District  Attorney.  Is  that  a  good  excuse,  your  honor?  It  is  not  made 
so  in  the  act. 

The  Court.  It  is  a  public  employment. 

Excused. 

Charles  E.  Rittbnhousb  was  called. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  subject  to  some  infirmity  that  renders  him 
unfit  to  sit  as  a  juror.     I  do  not  know  what  it  is.     He  is  excused. 

Joseph  6.  Waters  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  on  his 
m'rc  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  you  form  it? 

A.  From  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

Q.  Have  they  left'  such  an  impression  on  your  mind  as  to  render  you  incapable 
ofreudering  an  impartial  verdict  between  the  United  States  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar? 

A.  They  have,  to  a  certain  extent. . 

Q.  Does  that  bias  go  to  such  an  extent  that  you  could  not  weigh  the  evidence 
itttpartially  f 

A.  It  would  certainly  require  a  very  large  amount  of  evidence  to  get  rid  of 
^e  impression  left  upon  my  mind. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  bias.    Ton  are  excused. 
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William  W.  Birth  was  called,  and  being  duly  sworn,  was  examiaed  on  hia 
voire  dire  as  follows : 

By  the  Court: 

Q,  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  tbe  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  did  vou  form  it  ? 

A.  From  reading  the  testimony  in  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Is  the  bias  upon  your  mind  so  great  as  to  render  you  incapable  of  weighing 
the  evidence  in  the  case  impartially? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  conscientious  convictions  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  He  is  a  competent  juror, 

Mr.  Birth.  I  would  suggest,  your  honor,  that  I  am  summoned  on  the  next 
grand  jury. 

The  Court.  O,  well,  if  you  are  sworn  in  this  case  it  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  getting  off  from  service  there.  The  other  court  would  hardly  expect  you 
to  serve  there  if  you  are  engaged  here. 

Mr.  Birth  was  then  accepted. 

The  District  AtT()RNEY.  I  would  Ftate,  your  honor,  that  we  wish  in  this 
case  to  pursue  the  course,  ordinarily  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  having  the  eleven 
jurors  sworn  now,  and  the  twelfth  remain  unsworn  until  Monday  morning,  in 
order  that  the  jury  may  be  allowed  to  separate  and  be  at  liberty  ou  to-morrow> 
(Sabbath,)  and  thus  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  desire  before 
entering  upon  the  trial  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  That  is  all  very  well  if  we  had  not  understood  from  our  learned 
brothers  that,  unless  the  whole  panel  was  sworn  in  to-day,  there  is  no  panel; 
that  the  case  is  not  made  up.  We  learn  from  them  that  that  is  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  and.  therefore,  if  they  should  succeed  in  maintaining  that  view, 
this  week's  work  will  be  lost  unless  this  jury  is  sworn  in  before  Monday.  We 
can  agree  among  ourselves  very  readily  that  there  may  be  a  recess  from  noir 
until  some  time  this  evening,  when  the  jury  can  be  sworn  in.  But  unless  that  is 
done — unless  the  panel  is  made  complete — if  your  honor  will  look  at  the  statutes 
you  will  find  that  these  gentlemen  will  accomplish  in  this  way  just  what  they 
would  have  accompli$«hed  by  their  motion  which  has  been  denied.  To  acquiesce 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  district  attorney  will  defeat  all  the  work  of  tbe 
past  week. 

Mr.  Pikrrepont.  If  your  honor  please,  this  question  was  up  before  Judge 
Fisher,  and  the  conclusion  he  then  announced  from  the  bench,  and  which  I  sop- 
posed  was  concurred  in  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  was  this,  "  That  should  the 
jury  be  sworn  in  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  term,  to  wit,  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  it  was  all  that  was  required.*'  That  is  the  view  then  expressed, 
as  I  understood,  and,  I  repeat,  concurred  in  by  counsel  on  both  sides.  The 
jurors,  therefore,  being  obtained,  let  the  swearing  in  of  the  twelfth  one  be  de- 
ferred until  Monday  morning,  and  thus  will  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  jury 
together  over  Sunday  be  avoided. 

Mr.  M  BR  RICK.  If  your  honor  please,  I  think  my  learned  brother  is  in  error 
as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Judge  and  counsel  came.  I  say  this  with  all 
due  respect  It  was  suggested  when  Judge  Fisher  was  on  the  bench  that  the 
time  was  very  much  limited  within  which  to  get  a  jury,  Saturday  night  being 
fixed  as  the  extent  of  that  limitation.  I  suggested  that  at  common  law,  as  I 
understood  it,  a  session  of  the  court  or  a  term  of  the  court  never  ended  until  the 
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first  day  of  the  succeeding  term,  and  that  the  court  ou^ht  to  be  called  on  the 
first  day  of  the  succeeding  term  as  of  the  old  term,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
rule,  that  this  court  may  be  called  on  Monday  morning.  There  is  great  doubt, 
however,  as  to  %hat  may  be  done  by  the  court  on  that  first  day  of  the  new  term 
acting  as  of  the  old  term,  and  I  find  that  the  general  rule  is  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  the  mere  correction  of  its  records  as  of  the  old  term ;  that  you  can- 
not then  enter  upon  new  business.  Now,  the  swearing  of  the  twelfth  juror  be- 
ing the  completing  of  tbe  pi^nel,  would  be  the  entering  upon  the  case  anew,  and 
the  act  of  Congress  says  that  the  case  can  only  go  on  where  a  new  term  inter- 
Tenos  during  its  progress — where  the  jury  has  been  impanelled,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  complete  the  edipanelling  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  question 
of  doubt  in  reference  to  the  matter.  It  certainly  is  expedient  that  the  panel 
should  be  completed  to-day. 

Tho  District  Attorn ky.  If  your  honor  please,  our  only  object  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  keeping  the  jury  unnecessarily  in  confinement  over  Sunday.  I 
would  suggest,  sir,  that  we  might  adjourn  this  court  over  to  meet  at  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  in  order  to  meet  the  view  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes ;  but  at  common  law  you  cannot  divide  a  day. 

The  District  Attorn b  v.  I  am  distinct  in  my  recollection  that  Judge 
Fisher 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  You  made  a  similar  suggestion  to  Judge  Fisher,  and  he  said 
laughingly  that  you  might  even  sit  on  Sunday  ;  that  he  would  sit  right  straight 
through. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Gould  not  this  court  be  adjourned  to  Sunday  night?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  avoid  keeping  this  jury  over  Sunday  it  would  be 
well  to  do  so. 

The  Court.  Sunday  is  a  '•  dies  nan  juridicus.** 

Mr.  PiBRRBPOiVT.  Well,  sir,  we  will  agree  to  anything  that  is  proper  by  which 
this  jury  can  have  their  freedom  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Bb  ADLBY.  If  the  gentlemen  will  agree  that  the  prisoner  can  consent  to  the 
jury  separating  after  being  sworn  until  Monday  morning,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  accommodating  the  jury  in  the  way  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks.  Their  doctrine,  however,  is  that  the  prisoner  can  consent  to  nothing  ; 
that  by  the  most  formal  stipulations  he  cannot  waive  any  of  his  rights.  We 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  event  of  the  jury  separat- 
ing without  being  sworn.  I  do  not  see  how  the  end  which  the  gentleman  says 
he  aims  at,  of  giving  the  jurors  time  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  sitting 
on  the  trial,  can  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  letting  the  jurors  go  now  until 
9  or  10  o'clock  to-night,  and  then  resuming  the  session  of  the  court  at  that  time 
to  have  them  sworn  in. 

The  Court.  I  would  like  to  see  the  language  of  the  act. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  supposed  the  proposition  we  made  could  not  by  any  pos- 
BibOity  work  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  if  your  honor  pleases,  who  is  to  preside 
oyer  the  trial  of  this  case ;  and  what  his  view  may  he  of  the  question  to-day 
made  by  the  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  run  any 
risk  about  this  matter.  The  prisoner  is  now  upon  his  trial;  a  jury  has  been 
selected,  and  is  ready  to  be  empanelled ;  and  tlie  law  says  unless  it  is  empan- 
elled before  the  next  term,  the  case  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  securing  for 
these  jurors  the  privilege  of  separating  until  Monday.  Any  mode  which  may 
be  suggested  that  will  accomplish  that  object  we  will  readily  adopt. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  We  are  as  desirous  as  the  gentleman  can  be,  of  accommodating 
tbe  jury,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  tbe  proceedings  in  the  ease. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  bind  tbe  United  States  to  any  such 
Btipnlatiou  as  is  proposed. 

Tbe  District  Attorney.  The  language  of  the  law  is  this : 

Mr.  Pierre  PONT.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  panel  has  now  been  formed, 
and  I  cannot  see  why,  under  that  statute,  the  panel  having  been  formed,  the 
court  cannot  adjourn ;  but  of  course  that  is  a  matter  for  your  honor  to  determine. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Does  my  learned  brother  mean  to  say  that  a  jury  is  empan- 
<clled  in  a  cause  before  it  is  sworn  1 

Mr.  Pierrepo.nt.  It  is  generally  sworn  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr  Bradley.  There  is  no  panel  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  is  a  jury  empanelled  ? 

Mr.  PlERREPONT.  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  jury  cannot  be  said  to  be  empanelled  until  the  last  man 
is  sworn  upon  the  issue. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  or  claim  to  be  at  all  learned  upon 
the  technical  question  as  to  when  a  jury  is  and  when  it  is  not  empanelled,  but 
my  own  impression  is  that  when  a  jury  is  ordered  into  their  seats,  the  panel 
is  completed.  The  swearing  of  them  is  proceeded  with  in  diHeriBnt  ways  in 
different  courts.  In  some  courts  they  are  sworn  separately,  and  in  others  again 
they  are  all  sworn  together. 

The  Court.  We  have  always  understood  here,  I  think,  that  the  jury  is  re- 
garded as  empanelled  after  the  clerk  pronounces  the  words  :  '^  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  stand  together  and  hear  the  evidence.'*  That  closes  the  empanelling 
of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bradley  read  from  Wharton's  Criminal  Laws  as  follows:  "  Until  the  joiy 
are  all  sworn,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  BhoM 
be  kept  together.     They  are  not  empanelled  until  the  whole  jury  is  sworn.'' 

The  Court.  I  think  the  best  way  under  this  law  is  to  have  the  jury  empan- 
elled without  delay. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  suggest  to  your  honor  that  we  might  take  a  recess  until  ten 
o'clock  to-night,  and  then  swear  in  the  last  juror. 

The  Court.  If  agreeable  to  counsel  the  court  will  make  that  order. 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  attachments  were  issued 
against  Messrs.  George  H.  Plant  and  William  P.  Dole.  Those  gentlemen  are 
now  in  court ;  what  shall  be  done  with  them  ? 

The  Court.  0,  we  are  so  happily  through,  now,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to 
punish  them.     They  are  discharged. 

After  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  all  jurors  who  had  been  summoned  and 
not  called,  the  court  took  a  recess  till  ten  o'clock  p.  m. 

EVEMNU    SESSION. 

The  court  reassembled  at  ten  o'clock,  evening,  in  the  circuit  court  room, 
pursuant  to  adjournment  at  half  past  one  o'clock. 

The  prisoner  having  been  brought  into  court.  Judge  Wylie  announced  the 
fact,  and  asked  the  counsel  if  they  had  any  proposition  to  make. 

Tbe  jurors  were  then  called,  and  Mr.  Birth,  the  twelfth  juror,  was  about  to 
be  sworn,  when  Mr.  Pien*epont  said  he  did  not  know  what  conclusion  had  been 
arrived  at  in  reference  to  a  stipulation  allowing  the  jury  to  separate. 

The  Court  said  he  knew  nothing  of  a  stipulation,  and  could  only  pass  upon 
such  agreement  as  was  consented  to  by  counsel. 

Mr.  PlERREPONT  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  district 
attorney  whether  the  jury  could  separate  after  having  been  empanelled  int 
murder  trial. 
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ir.  Bradlby  said  the  whole  flubject  was  a  matter  of  agreement  between  couu- 
and  he  proposed  to  read  a  stipulation  that  the  defence  had  offered, 
rbe  Court  said  he  had  no  desire  to  hear  it,  because  all  parties  must  first 
ee»  and  it  was  for  the  court  to  decide  what  had  been  agreed  upon. 
fr.  Mbrrick  said  the  defence  desired  to  have  the  last  juror  sworn,  and  then 
dlow  the  jurors  to  separate  until  Monday  morning. 

The  Court  said  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  contents  of  any  agreement, 
ess  it  had  been  consented  to  on  all  sides. 

ir.  Bradley  asked  if  the  counsel  should  agree  that  the  jury  should  be  dis- 
rged,  whether  such  agreement  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  court. 
The  Court  said  he  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  tnat,  nnder  the  act  of  Con- 
ss,  the  jury  must  be  empanelled  and  sworn.  The  act  uses  the  word 
elled,  but  the  panel  is  not  completed  until  the  jury  is  sworn.  The  word 
elled  was  a  technical  word,  but  it  had  evidently  been  used  by  the  lawmaker 
to  proper  sense,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  the  jurors  shall  be  sworn. 
[r.  Birth,  the  twelfth  juror  selected,  was  then  sworn. 

[r.  BuADLBV  said  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  he  would  submit  a 
ion  that  the  indictment  should  not  be  read,  or  the  jury  fully  charged  in  the 
^  ontil  Monday  morning,  and  that  some  stipulation  be  agreed  upon  whereby 
jury  should  be  discharged. 

lie  counsel  for  the  prosecution  wrote  out  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  the 
'  might  be  discharged  until  Monday  morning,  with  the  consent  of  the  court, 
without  prejudice  to  either  party. 

[r.  Bradlbv  said  they  could  not  consent  to  that.  The  defence  offered  a 
dation  that  the  same  jury  should  be  retained,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
ndice  to  either  party,  in  order  that  some  of  the  questions  that  had  heretofore 
iged  the  attention  of  the  court  might  again  arise.  The  defence  made  the 
r,  and  it  was  for  the  prosecution  to  accept  or  reject. 

[r.  PiBRRBFONT  said  the  defence  should  accept  the  proposition  of  the  pro- 
idon«  or  the  whole  question  was  at  an  end. 

[r.  Mbrrick  said  the  prosecution  had  so  modified  the  stipulation  submitted 
the  defence  as  to  make  much  difference.  Under  the  stipulation  offered  by 
prosecution  the  whole  subject  may  be  brought  up,  and  the  court  may  be  asked 
^anew. 

[r.  Pibrrepont  said  the  stipulation  of  the  prosecution  was  that,  if  the  court 
Beoted,  the  jury  might  separate  without  prejudice  to  either  party. 
Ir.  Bradley  said  the  defence  stipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
stion  from  being  reopened,  while  the  stipulation  of  the  prosecution  leaves  the 
)le  subject  open. 

The  Court  said  it  appeared  counsel  could  not  agree,  and  he  would,  there- 
S  put  the  jury  in  charge  of  the  bailiff. 

Ilr.  PiBRREPONT  said  the  stipulation  offered  by  the  defence  covered  a  great 
1.    The  prosecution  was  willing  to  stipulate  that  the  jury  should  separate, 

they  could  not  agree  to  waive  their  exception  to  the  mode  of  empanelling 
jury.     They  were  willing  to  take  this  jury,  however. 
£r.  Bradley  said  the  prosecution,  it  appeared,  were  willing  to  take  this  jury, 

proposed  to  raise  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  panel.     It  was  this  that 

defence  wanted  to  prevent,  as  they  desired  not  to  open  the  question  of  the 

tiity  of  the  panel  on  Monday. 

rhe  Court  said,  he  understood  that  the  prosecution  was  not  willing  to  waive 

exception  they  had  taken  to  the  empanelling  of  the  jury. 

ir.  PiBRRBFONT  said  he  would  state  candidly  that  the  prosecution  desired 

jury,  as  they  believed  them  to  be  good  and  fair  men,  and  that  was  all  they 

wanted.     If,  on  Monday,  it  should  appear  to  the  court  that  the  jury  was  not 

lly  empanelled.  Judge  Cartter,  who  would  be  here  at  that  time,  could  dis- 
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charge  the  jury,  and  immediately  subpoena  them  over.  They  would  agree  to 
any  reasonable  stipulation,  but  they  wanted  all  things  done  fkirly,  as  the  trial 
promised  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 

Mr.  Mr R RICK  argued  that  to  make  the  trial  legal  the  jury  should  be  em- 
panelled to-night.  On  Monday  Judge  Cartter  would  open  the  June  term  of  the 
criminal  court,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  jury  should  be  empanelled  at  this 
term. 

Mr.  Bradlry  said  that  the  whole  action  of  the  prosecution  seemed  to  look  as 
though  an  appeal  was  to  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Fisher  and  Judge 
Wylie  to  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  and  it  was  to  prevent  all  objection  on  Monday 
that  the  defence  desired  to  have  an  explicit  stipulation  consented  to.  If  the 
prosecution  desired  to  have  the  jury  separate,  they  could  agree  to  that  stipnU- 
tion. 

The  District  Attorney  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  stipulation  of  the 
United  States  was  perfectly  fair,  namely  :  That  the  jury  separate  until  Mondaj 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either  party. 

Mr.  Bradlry.  What  objection  have  you  to  our  stipulation  ?  We  have  not 
heard  it  yet. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson.  We  have  an  exception  on  tile  to  the 
empanelling  of  the  jury.  The  other  side  asks  us  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that 
advantage. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  will  accept  that,  and  will  modify  our  proposition  in  that 
way,  but  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  willing  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  were  not  to 
apply  to  any  exception  taken  by  the  United  States,  or  appeal  to  the  court  in 
general  term. 

Mr.  Pirrrrpont.  If  you  arc  willing  to  let  the  jury  separate,  and  the  caee 
stands  as  it  does  now  until  Monday,  this  stipulation  covers  it. 

Mr.  Bradlry.  Counsel  on  the  other  side  have  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save 
this  exception.     If  there  is  anything  else  to  save,  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Pirrrrpont.  We  only  wish  to  give  the  jury  the  benefit  of  a  separation. 
We  don't  wish  either  party  to  waive  any  right. 

Mr.  Mrrrick.  The  gentleman  stated  the  question  about  the  empanelling  of 
the  jury  which  Judge  Cartter  may  entertain  on  Monday;  but  there  was  no  ex- 
ception Judge  Cartter  could  entertain.  It  could  only  be  entertained  by  the  court 
in  general  term. 

Mr.  Pirrrrpont.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Mrrrick.  The  gentleman  said  the  exception  might  come  before  Judge 
Cartter. 

Mr.  Pirrrrpont.  I  said  whoever  might  preside ;  and  to  avoid  any  question 
about  the  mode  of  empanelling  the  jury,  we  are  ready  to  stipulate  that  this  same 
jury  shall  continue  to  be  the  jury :  but  we  did  not  want  to  have  the  question  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Bradlry.  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  such 
diverse  views.  We  want  the  jury  to  go  home  without  reservations  or  questions 
as  to  the  empanelliDg. 

The  Coi  RT.  Why  not  t  gentlemen,  clmrg^  the  jury  to-night? 

Mr,  Braui.kv.  Wi*  ^lalT  a@k  your  honor  to  hme  the  indictment  read. 

TIn*  indictment  on  which  the  *prl#ancr  w  aa  Arraigned  waj?  accordingly  read  to    ; 
thi>  jury* 

Iho  Cl*tl«K,  ilksr  rottdioe,  tuid  :  *'And  l*y  thi«  indictment  the  prisoner  pletdi 
tHH  fgutltyt  wA  Ijjte  htahldf  wpen  hig  c«>imtry  for  Irialt  which  coantryyeaarB." 
■       *"  ihi  hiry  be  allowied  to  separate  till  MoiAy 

^el.  a^ks  thh  privilege  for  the  JQiJ* 
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Messrs.  Pibbrbpont  and  Carrinotox.  We  don't  object.  We  offered  the 
stipulation. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Notliiog  like  it. 

The  Court.  By  consent  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  jary  will  be  permitted 
to  separate.  The  clerk  will  enter  this  upon  the  record.  To  the  jury :  Be  here, 
gentlemen,  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  o^clock.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  The  jury  are  admonished  to  avoid  conversation  with 
anybody  on  the  subject  of  this  cause.  If  you  are  thus  approached,  you  should 
regard  it  as  a  personal  indignity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  under  the  act  of 
Congress  this  term  is  extended.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  order  the  court  adjourned 
in  course,  but  adjourned  until  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  court  was  accordingly  adjourned. 

MoiNDAV,  June  18,  1867. 
Criminal  Court — Associate  Justice  Fisher,  presiding. 

The  court  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
Dames  of  the  jurors  empanelled  on  Saturday,  when  they  all  responded. 

Mr.  Bradley,  Jr.,  then  rose  and  said  :  **  May  it  please  your  honor,  before  the 
district  attorney  proceeds  to  open  the  case  to  the  jury,  I  desire  to  present  an 
application  to  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  in  reference  to  the  procuration 
of  his  witnesses." 

The  paper  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

To  the  honorable  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
holding  the  criminal  court  for  March  term,  1867 : 
The  petition  of  John  H.  8nrratt  shows  that  he  has  now  been  put  on  his  trial 
in  a  capital  case  in  this  court ;  that  he  has  exhausted  all  his  means,  and  such 
farther  means  as  have  been  furnished  him  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  in  pre- 
paring for  his  defence,  and  he  is  now  unable  to  procure  the  attendance  of  his  wit- 
nesses. He  therefore  prays  your  honor  for  an  order  that  process  may  issue  to 
snramon  his  witnesses,  and  to  compel  their  attendance,  at  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 
Sworn  to  in  open  court,  this  17th  June,  1867. 

Test :  R.  J.  MEIGS,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  merely  submit  the  motion  now;  your  honor  can  determine 
Qpon  it  in  the  progress  of  the  cause. 

The  Court.  Very  well;  your  petition,  however,  I  will  remark,  it  seems  to 
me  ought  to  indicate  the  witnesses  that  you  desire,  and  where  they  reside.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  that  respect,  however. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  the  application  is  granted,  of  course  we  will  have  the  order 
drawn  up  so  as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
The  Court.  Grentlemen,  are  you  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  case  ? 
Mr.  Bradley.  We  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Carrington  said  the  a8di:*tant  district  attorney  would  open  the  case. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  assistant  district  attorney,  then  addressed  the  jury 
u  follows : 

May  it  please  your  honor  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  doubtless  aware 
that  it  is  customary  in  criminal  cases  for  the  prosecution,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
trial,  to  inform  the  jury  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  to  be  inquired  into,  and  of 
tbe  proof  that  will  be  offered  in  support  of  the  charges  of  the  indictment.  By 
asking  such  a  statement  I  hope  to  aid  you  in  clearly  ascertaining  the  work 
ikat  is  before  us,  and  in  apprehending  the  relevancy  and  pigniiicance  of  the 
testimony  that  will  be  produced  as  the  case  proceeds. 
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The  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  indicted  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  John  H.  Surratt,  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has 
become  your  duty  to  judge  whether  he  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  that  charge — a 
duty  than  which  one  more  solemn  or  momentous  never  was  committed  to  human 
intelligence.  You  are  to  turn  back  the  leayes  of  history  to  that  red  page  on 
which  is  recorded  in  letters  of  blood  the  awful  incidents  of  that  April  night  on 
which  the  assassin's  work  was  done  on  the  body  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
American  republic — a  night  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  our  existence  a?  n  na- 
tion a  blow  was  struck  with  the  fell  purpose  of  destroying  not  only  human  life, 
but  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  life  of  liberty  itself.  Though  more  than  two 
years  have  passed  by  since  then,  you  scarcely  need  witnesses  to  describe  to 
you  the  scene  in  Ford's  theatre  as  it  was  visible  in  the  last  hour  of  the  Presi- 
dent's conscious  life.  It  has  been  present  to  your  thoughts  a  thousand  times 
since  then.  A  vast  audience  were  assembled,  whose  hearts  were  throbbing  with 
a  new  joy,  born  of  victory  and  peace,  and  above  them  the  object  of  their  grati- 
tude and  reverence — ^he  who  had  borne  the  nation's  burdens  through  many  and 
disastrous  years — sat  tranquil  and  at  rest  at  last,  a  victor  indeed,  but  a  victor  in 
whose  generous  heart  triumph  awakened  no  emotions  save  those  of  kindliness, 
of  forgiveness,  and  of  charity.  To  him,  in  that  hour  of  supreme  tranquillity, 
to  him  in  the  charmed  circle  of  friendship  and  affection;  there  came  the  form  of 
sudden  and  terrible  death. 

Persons  who  were  then  present  will  tell  you  that  at  about  twenty  minutes 
past  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  armed  with  pistol  and  knife,  passed  rapidly  from  the  front  door 
of  the  theatre,  ascended  to  the  dress  circle,  and  entered  the  President's  box.  By 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol  he  inflicted  a  death  wound,  then  leaped  upon  the  stage, 
and  passing  rapidly  across  it,  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

We  shall  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  by  competent  and  cr^ible  wit- 
nesses, that  at  that  time  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  then  present  aiding  and 
abetting  that  murder,  and  that  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  that  night  he 
was  in  front  of  that  theatre  in  company  with  Booth.  You  shall  hear  what  he 
then  said  and  did.  You  shall  know  that  his  cool  and  calculating  malice  was 
the  director  of  the  bullet  that  pierced  the  brain  of  the  President  and  the  knife 
that  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  venerable  Secretary  of  State.  You  shall  know 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  contriver  of  that  villany,  and  that  from  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  Booth,  drunk  with  theatric  passion  and  traitorous  hate, 
rushed  directly  to  the  execution  of  their  mutual  will. 

We  shall  further  prove  to  you  that  their  companionship  upon  that  occasion  was 
not  an  accidental  nor  an  unexpected  one,  but  that  the  butcnery  that  ensued  was 
the  ripe  result  of  a  long  premeditated  plot,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  the  chief 
conspirator.  It  will  be  proved  to  you  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  government  that 
protected  him ;  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  years 
1864  and  1865  passed  repeatedly  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Canada,  weaving  the  web  of  his  nefarious  scheme,  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  this  government,  <the  defeat  of  its  armies,  and  the  slaughter  of  bis  coun- 
trymen ;  and  as  showing  the  venom  of  his  intent— as  showing  a  mind  insensible 
to  every  moral .  obligation  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief — we  shall  prove  his 
gleeful  boasts  that  during  these  journeys  he  had  shot  down  in  cold  blood  weak 
and  unarmed  Union  soldiers  fleeing  from  rebel  prisons.  It  will  be  proved  to  you 
that  he  made  his  home  in  this  city  the  rendezvous  for  the  tools  and  agents  m 
what  he  called  his  "  bloody  work,"  and  that  his  hand  provided  and  deposited  ot 
Surrattsville,  in  a  convenient  place,  the  very  weapons  obtained  by  Booth  while 
escaping,  one  of  which  fell  or  was  wrenched  from  Booth's  death-grip  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  capture. 
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While  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  had  gone  from  Richmond,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  the  Monday  before  the  assassination,  Surratt  received  a  summons  from 
his  co-conspirator.  Booth,  requiring  his  immediate  presence  in  this  city.  In  obe- 
dience to  that  preconcerted  signal  he  at  once  left  Canada,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
13th.  By  numerous,  I  had  almost  said  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  we  shall  make 
the  proof  to  be  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  and  as  convincing  as  the  axioms  of 
truth,  that  he  was  here  during  the  day  of  that  fatal  Friday,  as  well  as  present  at 
the  theatre  at  night,  as  I  have  before  stated.  We  shall  show  him  to  you  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue  booted  and  spurred,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  mo- 
ment. We  shall  show  him  in  conference  with  Herold  in  the  evening ;  we  shall 
ehow  him  purchasing  a  contrivance  for  disguise  an  hour  or  two  before  the  murder. 
When  the  last  blow  had  been  struck,  when  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  bring 
Anarchy  and  desolation  upon  his  native  land,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  abomi- 
Ddtion  he  had  wrought,  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  home  and  kinared,  and  com- 
menced his  shuddering  flight. 

We  shall  trace  that  flight,  because  in  law  flight  is  the  criminaPs  inarticulate 
confession,  and  because  it  happened  in  this  case  as  it  always  happens,  and  always 
must  happen,  that  in  some  moment  of  fear  or  of  elation  or  of  fancied  security,  he, 
too,  to  others,  confessed  his  guilty  deeds.     He  fled  to  Canada.     We  will  prove 
to  you  the  hour  of  his  arrival  there,  and  the  route  he  took.     He  there  found  safe 
ctncealment,  and  remained  there  several  months,  voluntarily  absenting  himself 
from  his  mother.     In  the  following  September  he  again  took  flight.     Still  in  dis- 
guise, with  painted  face  and  painted  hair  and  painted  hand,  he  took  ship  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.     In  mid-ocean  he  revealed  himself  and  related  his  exploits,  and 
gpoke  freely  of  his  connection  with  Booth  in  the  conspiracy  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dent.     He  rejoiced  in  the  death  of  the  President ;  he  lifted  his  impious  hand  to 
lieaven  and  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  live  to  return  to  America  and  serve 
Andrew  Johnson  as  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  served.     He  was  hidden  for  a 
time  in  England,  and  found  there  sympathy  and  hospitality  ;  but  soon  was  made 
again  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  by  his  guilty  secret.     From  England  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  hid  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal  army  in  the  guise  of  a  private 
soldier.     Having  placed  almost  the  diameter  of  the  globe  between  himself  and 
the  dead  body  of  his  victim,  he  might  well  fancy  that  pursuit  was  baffled  ;  but 
by  the  happening  of  one  of  those  events  which  we  sometimes  call  accidents,  but 
which  are  indeed  the  mysterious  means  by  which  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  Jus- 
tice reveals  and  punishes  the  doers  of  evil,  he  was  discovered  by  an  acquaintance 
of  his  boyhood.     When  denial  would  not  avail  he  admitted  his  identity,  and 
avowed  his  guilt  in  these  memorable  words  :  '*  I  have  done  the  Yankees  as  much 
harm  as  I  could.   We  have  killed  Lincoln,  the  niggers^ friend^  The  man  to  whom 
Surratt  made  this  statement  did  as  it  was  bis  high  duty  to  do — he  made  known 
bis  discovery  to  the  American  minister.     There  is  no  treaty  of  extradition  with 
tbe  Papal  States  ;  but  so  heincftis  is  the  crime  with  which  Surratt  is  charged, 
such  bad  notoriety  had  his  name  obtained,  that  his  Holiness  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  ordered  his  arrest  without  waiting  for  a  formal  demand  from  the 
American  government.     Having  him  arrested,  he  escaped  from  his  guards  by  a 
leap  down  a  precipice — a  leap  impossible  to  any  but  one  to  whom  conscience  made 
life  valuelesa.     He  made  his  way  to  Naples,  and  then  took  passage  in  a  steamer 
that  carried  him  across  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.     He  was 
pureaed,  not  by  the  "  bloodhounds  of  the  law"  that  seem  to  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  but  by  the  very  elements,  by  destruction  itself, 
njade  a  bond-slave  in  the  service  of  justice.     The  iaexorable  lightning  thrilled 
along  the  wires  that  stretch  through  the  waste  of  waters  that  roll  between  the 
^liores  of  Italy  and  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  spoke  in  his  ear  its  word  of  terrible 
^nimand,  ana  from  Alexandria,  aghast  and  manacled  he  was  made  to  turn  his  face 
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towards  the  land  he  had  polluted  hy  the  curse  of  murder.  He  is  here  at  last  to 
be  tried  for  his  crime. 

And  when  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  have  been  proved,  as  proved  thejr 
assuredly  will  be  if  anything  is  ever  proved  by  human  testimony ;  and  when  all 
the  subterfuges  of  the  defence  have  been  disproved,  as  disproved  they  assuredly 
will  be,  we,  having  done  our  duty  in  furnishing  you  with  that  proof  of  the  pris- 
oner's guilt,  in  the  name  of  the  civilization  he  has  dishonorea,  in  the  name  of 
the  country  he  has  betrayed  and  disgraced,  in  the  name  of  the  law  he  has  vio- 
lated and  defied,  shall  demand  of  you  that  retribution,  though  tardily,  shall  yet 
be  surely  done,  upon  the  shedder  of  innocent  and  precious  blood. 

Mr.  Bradley,  sr.,  said  the  defence  would  reserve  their  opening  remarks  to  the 
jury. 


EVIDENCE. 


MoAUAY,  June  17. 
let  at  10  a.  m. 

Iabnes,  Surgeon  General  United  States  army,  residence  Wasb- 
8  sworn  and  examined  as  follows  : 

District  Attorn  kv  : 

1  acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  tbe  United 


1  called  in  your  official  capacity  to  visit  bim  about  tbe  14th  of 
If  so,  state  where  it  was,  and  what  his  condition  was  at  tbe 

led  to  visit  bim  on  the  night  of  the   14tb  of  April.     I  found 

a  the  effect  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  liead.     I  remained  with 

ed. 

ere  that  was  1 

^eterson's,  on  the  west  side  of  1 0th  street,  opposite  Ford's  theatre. 

tbe  number  of  the  bouse. 

0  on  and   describe   fully   and   accurately  tbe   character  of  the 
lether,  m  your  opinion,  that  wound  caused  his  death. 

entered  the  scull  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  below  the 
\T.  It  ranged  forward  and  upward  toward  the  right  eye,  lodg- 
If  an  inch  of  that  organ.  That  wound  was  the  cause  of  bis 
ed  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  on  tbe  morning  of  the  15th. 
iscious  at  any  time  after  receiving  the  wound, 
u  present  when  be  died  ? 

J  not  in  tbe  theatre  that  night  ? 

i  Mr.  Peterson's,  on  10th  street,  I  understand  you  to  say,  where 

1  to  see  him,  in  this  city  ? 

ti  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination  ? 

upon  the  ])08t  mortem  examination  you  discovered  any  new  fact 
it  important  to  state  to  the  jury,  or  whether  it  simply  confirmed 
ef  that  the  wound  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ? 
:  mortem  examination  merely  <;onfirmed  my  opinion  of  tbe  night 
tbe  gunshot  wound  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
re  present  at  Mr.  Peterson's  house  at  tbe  time  you  were  first 

e,  Dr.  Lieberman,  Dr.  Tafts,  Dr.  Ford,  some  members   of  the 
►me  officers  of  the  army. 

examine  the  bullet  ? 
mt  not  with  the  view  of  ever  recognizing  it  again.' 

give  some  general  description  of  it  ] 

I  can  give  a  general  description, 
lot  know  that  you  would  be  able  to  identify  the  particular  bullet 

see  it  again  ? 
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^,  Can  you  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  an  instmmeht  thia  was  in- 
dicted with  ? 

A.  I  call  it  a  gunshot  wound,  as  we  do  all  injuries  inflicted  by  projectiles. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  instrument,  whether 
it  was  large  or  small  1 

A.  I  think  it.  was  a  wound  from  a  pistol  ball,  at  a  very  short  range. 

No  cross-examination. 

Jambs  M.  Wright,  chief  clerk  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  residence  Wash- 
ington, sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Distbict  Attobnky  : 

Q.  Will  you  examine  the  package  on  the  desk  before  you,  and  state  if  the 
articles  contained  therein  were  placed  in  your  official  custody ;  and  if  so,  bj 
whom  and  when,  and  whether  they  have  been  in  your  official  custody  from  the 
time  you  received  them  until  now  ? 

A.  These  articles  belong  to  the  government,  and  have  been  in  my  official 
custody  ever  since  the  records  of  the  conspiracy  trial  were  sent  to  the  office. 
These  are  exhibits  which  were  then  given  in  evidence.  They  are  all  marked. 
Here  is  a  ball,  and  here  is  a  part  of  the  skull,  (witness  removing  paper  covena^ 
around  the  articles  as  he  referred  to  them.)  This  is  the  pistol  that  came  along 
with  the  other  articles. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Who  put  these  things  in  your  custody  ? 

A.  Judge  Holt.  They  came  from  the  War  Department,  I  believe,  after  the 
decision  of  the  commission  was  promulgated. 

Q.  Were  the  packages  when  you  received  them  sealed  up  or  open  1 

A.  They  were  all  open  just  as  they  are  now.  They  have  various  marks  m 
the  back  of  them  which  I  never  read. 

Joseph  K.  Barnes,  re-called. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Will  you  examine  these  two  exhibits  (handing  witness  certain  articles  ci- 
closed  in  paper  covering)  and  state  if  you  ever  saw  them  before.     If  so, 
and  where,  aud  under  what  circumstances  ? 

A.  I  recognize  in  one  of  these  papers  a  fragment  of  bone  that  was  taken 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  head  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  by  Dr.  Woodwui  | 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Stone  and  myself.  This  in  the  other  paper  (holding  ii  ; 
his  hand  a  small  piece  of  lead)  I  recognize  most  positively  as  the  ehred  of  led  ^ 
that  was  found  just  inside  of  the  wound,  on  the  edge,  and  taken  away  bytt* 
This  (holding  up  a  leaden  ball)  resembles  most  closely  the  ball.  I  could  Mi*  ^ 
described  it  so  that  you  could  have  recognized  it  from  its  flattened  curled  edpli ; 
That  was  found  in  the  position  I  have  described,  behind  the  orbit  of  the  i^ 
eye,  and  buried  in  the  brain.  ] 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  pistol  there  ?  ] 

A.  I  know  the  kind  of  pistol.  I  never  saw  this  one  here.  That  is  thebiDt  d 
bowever,  for  a  pistol  of  this  size.  j 

Q.  That  ball  resembles  in  appearance  the  one  which  you  saw  taken  btfi^i 
Mr.  Lincoln's  head  ?  j 

A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  very  much  discolored.  I  made  a  cut  upon  this  hdUl 
because  it  is  made  of  very  much  denser  lead  than  is  generally  used  in  balls.  I^^ 
18  made  of  brittannia  rather  than  lead.  . 

Q.  Do  you  see  that  cut  now  ?  i 

A.  I  do  not  recognize  it,  it  is  so  much  discolored.  I  made  no  private  intf'^il 
on  the  ball. 


i 
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Q.  Suppose  yon  state  now  whether  that  is  hardened  lead  or  not.  See  if  there 
is  any  mark  upon  it  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  eye,  I  cannot  detect  any. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mark  put  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion! 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  yon  cut  this  ball  ? 
A.  I  merely  touched  it  with  my  knife.     It  has  become  black  since  then. 
Q.  Tou  did  not  make  any  incision  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Who  made  the  post  mortem  examination  ? 
A.  Dr  Woodward  of  the  army,  my  assistant,  made  it  by  my  orders. 
Q.  You  were  present  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  Dr.  Stone  was  present  also. 

;  William  F.  Kent,  residence  Eighth  street  east,  near  D,  Washington,  sworn 
='ni  examined. 

By  the  District  Attornev  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  Ford's  theatre  in  this  city  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April, 
1865? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Examine  this  pistol  and  state  whether  you  ever  saw  it  before,  or  one  aim- 
ikrtoit? 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  same  pistol  I  picked  up  in  the  box  the  President  occu- 
^  during  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April.  I  was  present  during  the  play  ; 
beard  the  shot ;  saw  the  man  jump  out  of  the  President's  box ;  and  I  ran  round 
ftom  the  parqnetto  to  the  entrance  of  the  President's  box,  which  I  entered. 
When  I  entered  it  there  were  two  men  present,  who  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  the 
President  out  of  his  chair  and  placing  him  on  the  floor.  Some  one  helped  a 
lorgeon  up  from  the  stage,  and  he  asked  if  any  one  present  had  a  penknife.  I 
hnided  him  mine,  and  with  that  he  cut  the  President's  clothes  open,  examined 
tte  body,  and  turned  him  over  to  see  where  the  wound  was.  Not  discovering 
•nj  on  his  body,  he  run  his  hand  round  his  head,  and  then  said,  **  Here  is  the 
imnd ;"  "  here  is  where  he  is  shot,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  After  they  had 
OBiied  him  out  of  the  theatre,  I  went  out  also.  As  I  was  about  to  go  into  my 
koudmg-house — ^I  was  then  boarding  on  E  street,  near  the  theatre — I  missed 
SJ  keys.  Thinking  that  in  pulling  out  my  penknife  I  might  have  pulled  out 
w  keys  with  it,  and  dropped  them  in  the  box,  I  turned  and  went  back  to  the 
tteatie,  and  entered  the  box  again.  It  was  then  pretty  dark,  they  having  turned 
down  all  the  gas,  and  I  could  not  see.  In  moving  round  in  the  box,  I  knocked 
nv  foot  against  something  hard  on  the  floor.  I  stooped  down  and  picked  up 
what  nroved  to  be  this  pistol.  It  was  lying  close  to  the  outside  of  the  box.  I 
imiBealately  held  it  up,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  found  the  pistol."  Some  per- 
son present  told  me  to  give  it  to  the  police.  I  did  not  see  any  there.  Just  then 
a  man  who  represented  himself  as  Mr.  G-obright,  agent  of  the  associated  press, 
came  np,  and  being  vouched  for  by  several  persons,  I  gave  the  pistol  to  him. 
The  next  morning  I  identified  the  pistol  at  the  police  station.  This  is  appar- 
ently the  same  pistol,  as  far  as  I  can  jndge  from  the  appearance  of  it.  It  was 
about  the  length  of  this  one. 

No  cross-examination. 
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Henry  R  Rathbone,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  volunteers,  residence  Albany,  New  York,  sworn  and 
examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  so,  state  whether  you  saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
where  you  saw  him  that  evening,  and  all  that  occurred  from  that  time  until  he 
received  his  death  wound. 

A.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  President  Lincoln,  and  was  present 
with  him  on  the  night  of  the  assassination. 

Q.  State  all  that  then  occurred. 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight, 
I,  in  company  with  Miss  Harris,  left  my  residence  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and 
H  streets,  joined  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  went  with  them  in  their 
caiTiage  to  Ford's  theatre,  on  Tenth  street.  When  we  reached  the  theatre  and 
the  presence  of  the  President  became  known,  the  actors  stopped  playing,  the 
band  struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the  audience  rose  and  received  them 
with  vociferous  cheering.  The  party  proceeded  along  in  the  rear  of  the  drew 
circle  to  the  box  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  reception.  On  entering  the 
box  there  was  a  large  arm-chair  placed  nearest  the  audience,  and  furthest  from 
the  stage,  which  the  President  took  and  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  eve- 
ning with  one  exception,  when  he  rose  and  put  on  his  coat.  He  immediately 
after,  however,  resumed  his  former  position.  When  the  second  scene  of  the  third 
act  was  being  performed,  and  while  I  was  intently  observing  the  performance  on 
the  stage,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  behind  me,  and  on  looking  roond 
saw  dimly  through  the  smoke  the  form  of  a  man  between  the  President  and  the 
door.  I  heard  him  shriek  out  some  such  word  as  "  Freedom."  He  uttered  it 
in  such  an  excited  tone  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  what  he  said. 
I  immediately  sprung  towards  him  and  seized  him.  He  wrested  himself  firom 
my  grasp,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  violent  thrust  at  me  with  a  large  kaifo^ 
I  panied  the  blow  by  striking  it  up,  and  received  it  on  my  lefl  arm,  betweoi 
the  elbow  and  shoulder,  and  received  a  deep  wound.  The  man  sprung  towardi 
the  front  of  the  box.  I  rushed  after  him,  but  only  succeeded  in  catching  Ik 
clothes  as  he  was  leaping  over  the  railing  of  the  box.  I  think  I  succeeded  in 
tearing  his  clothing  as  he  was  going  over.  I  instantly  cried  out,  "  Stop  thlt 
man."  I  then  looked  towards  the  President.  His  position  had  not  chaogel 
except  that  his  head  was  slightly  bowed  forward  and  his  eyes  were  chwoi 
Seeing  that  he  was  insensible,  and  believing  him  to  be  mortally  woaiided«I 
rushed  to  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  getting  medical  aid.  I  found  the  door 
barred  with  a  piece  of  wood,  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  which  was  resting  agtM 
the  wall  and  against  the  centre  of  the  door,  abont  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Th 
people  on  the  outside  were  beating  against  it.  With  some  difficulty  I  remofri  ; 
the  bar,  and  those  who  were  there  came  in.  When  I  returned  into  the  boil 
found  that  they  were  examining  the  person  of  the  President,  but  had  not  Jtt 
found  the  wound.  When  it  had  been  discovered  it  was  determined  to  remofi 
him  from  the  theatre,  and  I  with  some  assistants  went  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  totki 
house  on  Tenth  street  opposite  the  theatre. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  relative  positions  ?  lu  the  first  place,  who  were  i»  * 
the  box  occupied  by  the  President  besides  yourself? 

A .  President  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Harris.  President  Lincoln  vtl 
sitting  at  that  part  of  the  box  furthest  from  the  stage  and  nearest  the  audieaek 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  sitting  nearest  to  him. 

Q.  Toward  the  front  of  the  box  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  two  feet  distant,  probably.  Miss  Harris  was  next  to  hefi 
and  I  a  little  in  the  rear. 
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Q.  Did  yon  get  a  good  look  at  the  man  wbo  fired  the  pistol  ? 
A.  I  did  not ;  I  only  saw  him  dimly  through  the  smoke. 
Q.  You  would  not  be  able  to  identify  him  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pibrbbpont  : 

Q.  Did  you  examine  this  plank  that  you  apeak  of  ] 

A.  Not  carefully. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  to  see  how  it  was  fixed  ? 

A.  I  merely  know  that  it  barred  the  door  and  rested  against  the  wall,  and 
against  the  centre  of  the  door,  and  that  I  removed  it  with  difficulty,  so  securely 
was  it  fixed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  niche  in  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Nor  how  it  was  fastened  against  the  door  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTBBNOON    SESSION. 

JoSBPH  B.  Stewart,  residence  Westchester  county,  New  York,  sworn  and 
«umined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  You  have  resided  in  Washington  city  ? 

A.  I  resided  in  Washington  city  for  a  time. 

Q.  And  practiced  at  this  bar  ? 

A.  And  practiced  at  this  bar  in  this  court ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  whether  you  were  at  Ford's  theatre,  in  this  city,  ou  the 
Qfht  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865.  If  so,  state  your  position  at  the  time,  and 
everything  that  occurred  there  under  your  observation,  connected  with  the  as- 
MHination  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

A.  I  was  at  Ford's  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April.  I  went  in 
cottpany  with  my  sister,  or  sister-in-law,  and  two  other  ladies.  I  occupied  four 
•etts  directly  iu  front  of  the  orchestra.  To  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  :  the 
tkatre  is  divided  by  two  aisles  one  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right.  I  was 
Med  in  the  left-hand  comer  chair  (looking  towards  the  stage)  on  the  right- 
bud  aisle.  The  four  seats  I  had  taken  would  commence  with  the  comer ;  I 
Mcapying  the  comer  seat,  and  the  three  on  my  left.  I  was  just  in  a  position 
vbere  I  could  see  everything  on  the  stage,  and  off  at  an  angle  could  see  the 
PMdent  and  the  company  who  were  with  him.  A  young  lady  sat  next  him, 
iad  then  a  gentleman  who  I  knew  to  be  Major  Rathbone.  I  believe  Mrs. 
lineoln  sat  next.  They  were  in  a  second-tier  box,  and  just  in  a  position  where 
I  eonld  see  from  the  breast  up,  of  the  President,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
kttut  and  fieice  of  the  other  persons  in  the  box.  I  frequently  noticed  the  box 
inia^  the  performance,  and  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
fVMence  of  the  President,  and  his  appearance.  At  the  moment  of  tne  oc- 
cvrence  I  am  about  to  state,  there  was  a  pause,  a  sort  of  interlude,  when,  while 
Bot  looking  straight  at  the  box,  I  saw  a  flash  and  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  or 

C,  a  clear  report  like  that  of  a  shotted  gun.  Any  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
r  the  report  of  a  gun  can  tell  the  difference.  I,  at  the  moment,  was  speak- 
in|[  to  my  sister,  and  on  raising  my  head,  and  directing  my  attention  to  the 
box,  I  saw,  at  the  same  instant,  a  man  coming  over  the  balustrade,  and  noticed 
the  curl  of  smoke  right  immediately  above  him.  as  he  was  in  a  crouching  posi- 
tf0o,in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  box.  It  was  slowly  sailing  out  from  the  hox. 
As  he  cleared  the  box  I  heard  him  exclaim,  '*  Sic  semper  tyrannis''  That  ex- 
damatioQ  had  escaped  his  lips  before  he  reached  the  stage  below.     This  person 
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came  down  to  the  sta  ge  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  cronched  as  he  fell,  and 
came  down  upon  his  knees  with  a  considerable  jar,  but  rose  instantly  with  his 
face  turned  full  upon  the  audience.  I  noticed  at  the  same  instant  that  he  held 
a  very  la^-ge  knife  in  his  hand.  At  the  moment  he  rose,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  fully  up,  with  his  face  to  the  audience,  my  attention  was  fixed  right  on  him. 
I  rose  up,  stepped  forward  on  the  balustrade  of  the  orchestra,  but  it  seemed  to 
project  over  with  a  sort  of  cushion  or  something,  and  my  foot  slipped.  I  step- 
ped into  the  chair  I  occupied  and  jumped  over  on  to  the  stage,  keeping  my  eyes 
distinctly  on  the  movements  of  this  man,  who  I  thought  I  recognized  when  I 
looked  into  his  face.  As  I  made  my  second  step  I  threw  my  eye  back  to  the 
box,  and  could  see  the  other  persons,  but  could  no  longer  see  the  President 
He  had  disappeared  from  my  view.  When  I  reached  the  stage  this  man  crossed 
rapidly,  not  in  a  full  run,  but  in  a  quick  springing  walk,  over  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  stage.  I  saw  him  disappear  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  I  crossed  the  stage  in  less  time  then  he  did,  considerably.  I  ran 
across  the  stage  with  all  my  might  I  said  to  persons  on  the  stage,  "  Stop  that 
man ;  he  has  shot  the  President."  When  I  turned  around  towards  the  back 
building,  and  had  gone  perhaps  a  second  or  third  step,  I  heard  the  door  slam  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  As  many  as  five  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom 
I  would  suppose,  from  their  appearance  and  action,  belonged  to  the  stage,  came 
into  the  passage.  They  were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  somewhat  ob- 
structed my  movements,  particularly  one  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  wild  with  ex- 
citement.    Near  the  door,  as  I  approached  it,  I  noticed  a  man  standing. 

Q.  Near  the  back  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  near  the  door,  which  evidently  had  slammed,  and  through  which  I 
passed  out.  When  I  first  observed  him,  his  face  was  turned  towards  the  door. 
He  gradually  turned  towards  me,  but  in  a  very  quiet  manner ;  did  not  show 
any  of  that  measure  of  'excitement  and  agitation  which  characterized  everybody 
else  I  saw.  I  exclaimed  again,  and  heard  somebody  say,  **  He  is  getting  on  a 
horse."  By  this  time  I  was  at  the  door.  All  this  occurred  in  less  time  than  I 
am  telling  it.  When  I  reached  the  door,  which  was  in  an  instant,  I  first  took 
hold  of  the  hinge  side,  then  changed  to  the  other  side,  and  opened  it.  I  heard 
the  tramping  of  the  feet  of  a  horse  outside.  I  passed  within  a  half  arm's  lengA 
of  this  person,  who  was  standing  in  the  position  I  have  mentioned,  and  who 
turned  his  face  toward  me.  As  I  opened  the  door  a  person  was  right  at  it,  anl 
as  I  passed  out,  directly  under  my  arm,  or,  I  might  say  I  passed  my  arm  di- 
rectly over  the  head  of  that  person.  The  action  of  that  person  was  much  likr 
one  taken  by  surprise.  He  seemed  to  crouch  away.  He  either  might  hav6 
passed  in  to  the  door  behind  me  or  at  the  side  door.  He  seemed  to  give  way 
as  I  passed.  My  attention  was  hot  directed  to  his  action  more  than  to  obserre 
that  that  person  was  there.  My  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  movements  of 
the  man  mounting  his  horse.  He  was  imperfectly  mounted ;  was  in  the  saddle, 
but  leaning  over  to  the  left.  The  horse  was  moving  with  a  sort  of  jerking, 
agitated  gait,  as  a  horse  would  do  if  spurred  or  touched  at  the  instant  of  mount- 
ing, describing  a  sort  of  semicircle  from  right  to  left,  &8  I  have  had  a  horse  do» 
with  an  uneven  rein  drawing  him  a  little  to  one  side.  I  never  had  been  in  the 
alley  before.  I  did  not  know  even  that  there  was  an  alley  there,  and  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  there.  I  approached  immediately,  with  the  intention  rf 
taking  the  rein. ,  The  horse  was  heading  round,  in  the  direction  that  wodd 
bring  his  head  directly  towards  some  houses  there.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  possiUy 
could,  aiming  to  get  at  the  reins  of  the  horse.  I  got  up  near  the  flank  of  the 
horse  and  nearly  within  reaching  distance  of  the  man — a  stride  further,  and  I 
might  have  got  hold  of  the  bridle.  With  an  oath  he  brought  his  horse  ronnd 
so  quick  that  his  quarter  came  against  my  arm,  so  that  I  gave  way  towards  4« 
buildings.  He  then  turned  and  came  round  pretty  much  the  same  way  towards 
•ight  hand  side  of  the  alley.     I  followed  him  at  the  right  flank  of  his  hone 
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as  I  bad  done  before  until  near  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  allcj,  when  he  h^^ded 
bim  round,  and,  crossing  tbe  alley,  I  noticed  that  be  leaned  forward,  holding 
firm  his  knife.     Looking  upward  I  could  see  every  movement ;  when  looking 
down  I  could  see  only  indistinctly.     When  near  tbe  further  side  of  the  alley  be 
brooght  tbe  horse  up  and  beaded  him  off.    At  the  moment  the  horse  made  the 
first  turn  from  these  buildings  over  on  to  the  other  side,  I  demanded  of  the  per- 
son to  stop.     I  bad  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  who  I  was  speaking  to.     I  be- 
lieved I  was  speaking  to  John  Wilkes  Booth.     At  that  instant  some  person  ran 
rapidly  out  of  tbe  alley,  and,  after  bearing  a  few  taps  of  the  foot  going  out  of 
the  alley,  I  beard  two  clicks  or  something  that  echoed,  and  directly  a  shrill 
whistle  was  beard  over  towards  F  street.     That  occurred  while  the  horse  was 
erosBiDg  from  tbe  left  over  to  tbe  right  baud  side  of  the  alley,  before  he  got  bim 
directly  ahead.     As  soon  as  be  got  the  horse  headed  he  did  not  seem  to  get  him 
completely  under  control  of  the  rein  until  be  came  to  the  turn.     I  was  then  so 
netf  the  flank  of  tbe  horse  that  if  he  had  taken  another  step  in  that  direction  I 
eoald  have  put  my  hands  on  bim.     He  then  crouched  over  tbe  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  and  rode  furiously  out  of  the  alley.     I  was  so  close  to  the  horse  at  the 
time  of  tbe  first  two  or  three  strides  that  he  sent  mud  and  du:t  into  my  face  and 
boeom.    I  still  ran  after  the  horse  some  steps ;  why  I  did  it  I  do  not  know.     It 
vaa  a  sort  of  feeling  of  desperation.     I  entertained  no  doubt  in  my  mind  on  the 
Btage,  on  seeing  the  person,  of  being  able  to  lay  bands  on  bim  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it.     I  beard  the  horse's  feet  as  he  rode  out  of  the  alley  distinctly,  and 
heard  them  again  in  what  I  would  take  to  be  over  F  street.     At  all  events, 
there  was  a  quick  sound  like  that  of  a  horse  crossing  a  plank.     The  direction 
was  towards  the  Patent  Office. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  Who  was  tbe  man  you  saw  come  on  to  the  stage  and  cross  over  1 
A.  That  man  was  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  an  alley  through  which  the  horse  went ;  please  state 
whether  tbe  diagram  banded  you  is  correct. 
A.  It  is. 

(The  witness  here  explained  to  the  jury,  from  tbe  diagram  handed  him,  the 
^tterent  positions  in  tbe  alley,  and  also  from  another  diagram  the  different  po- 
ntions  referred  to  on  the  stage.) 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  You  were  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  stage,  as  I  understand,  from  that  on 
which  Booth  jumped] 

A.  Yes;  I  was  on  the  right-hand  aisle,  I  should  judge  about  twenty  feet 
fr^  the  extreme  right-hand  side  of  the  stage. 

John  B.  Pbttit  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attornky  : 

Q.  State  to  tbe  jury  where  you  resided  in  April,  1865. 

A.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  I  occupied  a  room  in  the  dwelling-house  No. 
^  P  street,  below  Tenth.  I  ate  elsewhere.  I  was  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
holding.  There  was  a  back  building  to  the  house,  which  was  occupied  by  Mrs. 
liodsay. 

ft.  Describe  the  position  and  relation  of  your  room  to  the  back  part  of  Ford's 
Aeatie. 

A.  I  was  in  there  that  night  or  evening,  and  was  not  out  till  the  next  mom- 
%  The  rear  part  of  that  building  which  I  occupied  was,  I  suppose,  one  hun- 
JW  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  from  the  rear  part  of  Ford's  theatre.  I  was 
^  my  room  reading  by  gas-light. 

Q.  Describe^  if  you  please,  any  sounds  that  you  heard  between  the  hours  of 
^t  and  eleven  o'clock. 
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A.  Adjoining  Mrs.  Lind<»ay'8  house  there  was  an  eating  saloon,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  r«ar  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tenement,  was  ad- 
joining the  theatre  lot.  Immediately  west  of  that  lot  was  a  vacant  lot,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the  same,  and,  I  believe,  was  not  separated  from  it  by 
any  fence.  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to  that  vacant  ground.  My  attention 
was  directed  to  several  low  whistlings,  as  though  they  were  signals.  I  do  not 
know  how  often  they  were  repeated,  but  sufficiently  often  to  attract  my  atten* 
tion,  in  connection  with  some  other  noises  which  I  heard. 

Q.  State  where  they  appeared  to  come  from. 

A.  The  signals  or  whistlings  appeared  to  come  from  this  vacant  ground.  I 
stopped  reading  once  or  twice,  and  my  attention  was  so  much  attracted  to  it  that 
I  got  up  to  see  if  I  could  see  any  person,  or  what  there  was  going  on.  It  stmck 
me  there  was  some  mischief  going  on — boys,  or  something  of  the  kind.  My 
attention  was  attracted  to  that  in  connection  with  the  noise  of  a  horse — as  I  sap* 
posed,  it  was  inmiediately  in  the  rear  of  me — which  appeared  to  be  very  aneasy, 
changing  his  position  on  the  paving  stones  back  in  the  alley  leading  to  the  the- 
atre from  the  east.  I  saw  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  until  the  next  morning  of 
what  had  transpired  that  night. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  rapidly  retreating. 

A.  Yes,  I  did ;  some  time  after,  a  very  short  time.  They  appeared  to  be 
pretty  much  together — say  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  thi»  passed,  I  should 
judge,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or  lees.  One  of  the  whistlings,  the  last, 
was  a  very  loud  whistle. 

Q.  From  what  direction  did  the  sound  come  1 

A.  The  horse  was  very  unejisy,  and  directly  after  this  uneasiness  had  taken 
place  the  horse  appeared  to  run  down  the  alley.  1  could  hear  his  hoofs  very 
plain ;  as  plain  almost  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  alley,  if  it  was  in  the  alley.  I  db 
not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  This  was  about  the  time  you  heard  the  shrillest  whistle  ? 

A.  It  was  after.  There  is  an  alley  from  the  theatre  running  eastward; 
whether  it  was  in  that  alley  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  of  the  night  that  was  ? 

A.  Not  accurately ;  it  was  pretty  late.  It  was  during  the  progress  of  the 
play.  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  actors.  I  frequently  heard  the  voices  of 
the  actors  from  the  room  where  I  sat.  During  this  time  I  heard  the  explosion 
of  a  gun  or  pistol,  and  I  could  hear  voices.    I  do  not  know  from  what  direcfion. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  by  the  side  of  Gilbert's  eating  saloon,  and  back  of 
it,  the  lots  were  vacant  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  an  alley  of  some  three  or  four  feet  between  Gilbert'i 
eating  saloon  and  the  dwelling  where  1  resided.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
Gilbert's  saloon  there  was  a  vacant  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet,  between 
that  and  the  tenement-house  occupied  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Raidy.  Ad- 
joining that  was  a  vacant  space  running  to  the  theatre  line,  on  F  street,  and  to 
a  tenement  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Birch. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  free  communication  to  F  street  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  no  fence  between  these  vacant  lots  and  the  theatre  Iot> 
because  I  know  these  Raidy 's  came  back  of  the  theatre  to  get  water  for  washing' 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  immediately  west  of  Gilbert's  eating 
saloon  there  was  a  vacant  lot  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  well-defined  line  between  that 
and  the  vacant  lot  running  from  the  theatre  to  the  line  of  F  street ;  but  if  1 1^ 
collect  right  there  was  a  board  fence  along  on  the  street. 
Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  fence  on  F  street,  across  the  vacant  lot  west  of  Gil- 
bert's saloon ;  I  understand  you  that  there  was  no  fence  on  the  line  of  the  all^ 
inside  t 
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A.  No,  there  was  none. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  exactly  this  locality.  You  had  rooms  at  Mrs*.  Liod- 
My'e.  West  of  you,  with  an  alley  three  or  four  feet  between,  was  Gilbert's 
eating  saloon  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  west  of  that  was  the  tenement  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Birch. 

Q.  And  between  the  eating  saloon  and  Birch's  house  there  was  a  three  or 
four  foot  alley  ? 

A.  No,  there  was  a  vacant  lot  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  between  the  saloon  and 
Birch's  house. 

Q.  Who  lived  next  east  of  Mrs.  Lindsay's  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Shinn,  341. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  alley  just  beyond  that? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  frame  building  belonging  to  Mrs.  Barry.  Then  there 
is  a  carpenter's  shop  between  Mrs.  Moore's  house  and  the  house  of  Mrs.  Barry, 
md  then  Moore's  house  is  on  the  comer  of  the  alley.  h 

Q.  Is  not  the  carpenter's  shop  on  the  alley  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  Moore's  house  is  on  the  alley. 

Q.  Is  not  the  aUey  west  of  Moore's  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  east. 

Q.  I  understand  you  then  that  your  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  fence 
nmamg  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  theatre  alley,  but  that  there  were 
Tacant  lots  running  d»wn  to  that  alley  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  no  fence  between  the  theatre  lot  and  this 
tacant  lot,  and  the  lot  occupied  by  Gilbert's  eating  saloon  adjoined  the  vacant  lot. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Stewart  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate  about  the  fence.  My 
nom  fronted  this  vacant  place,  and  I  was  there  for  several  months,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  about  it. 

Jambs  P.  Fbrguson,  a  resident  of  Washington,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  at  Ford's  theatre  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
•ad  state  distinctly  and  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  you  observed  there  about  ten 
o'clock,  or  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the  President. 

A.  On  the  14th  of  April  I  was  keeping  a  restaurant  right  adjoining  Ford's 
fcatre.  HaiTy  Ford  came  into  my  house  in  the  afternoon  and  told  me  if  I 
Wanted  to  see  General  Grant  I  had  better  go  into  the  theatre  and  secure  a  seat, 
a»he  was  to  be  there  that  night — ^he  and  the  President.  Hany  Ford  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  theatre.  He  came  into  my  house  along  about  four  o'clock  in 
tke  afternoon  and  told  me  this.  I  went  in  and  secured  two  seats.  There  was 
a  lady  who  was  going  with  me.  I  secured  two  seats  in  the  dress  circle  right 
•djoining  the  private  boxes,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  one  in  which  the 
n«8ident  was  in  at  night.  That  night  about  half  past  seven  I  took  this  lady 
to  the  theatre  and  occupied  these  two  seats  in  the  dress  circle.  The  President 
c^ioe  in  along  about  a  quarter  past  eight,  accompanied  with  some  other  gentleman 
*lom  I  understood  to  be  Major  Rathbone,  and  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
fe. Lincoln;  the  other  I  did  not  know.  They  took  their  seats  in  the  box,  and 
the  play  went  on  until  between  fifteen  minutes  and  half  past  ten,  in  the  second 
■ct  and  the  second  scene  of  the  American  Cousin.  I  saw  Wilkes  Booth  come 
^nd  the  dress  circle  down  to  the  door  at  the  entrance  to  the  passage  to  the 

G^ate  boxes.  He  stood  there  and  looked  all  around  well.  A  few  minutes 
ore  that  General  Burnside  came  in  and  took  a  seat  in  the  orchestra.  Booth 
*H)ked  about  the  dress  circle,  then  into  the  orchestra,  then  stooped  down  and 
Fuhed  open  the  door  to  the  passage  leading  to  the  private  boxes  from  the  dress 
•We,  Inhere  are  two  boxes  there,  but  when  the  President  occupied  one  the 
Petition  was  taken  away  and  the  two  thrown  into  one.     He  passed  into  the 
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little  ball  leading  to  die  boxes  wbere  the  President  sat,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
for.  I  suppose,  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  I  was  looking  right  at  the  box,  for  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  whom  he  was  acquainted  with.  I  understood  that  thiB  other 
lady  was  a  Miss  Harris.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  this 
lady  or  with  the  President.  I  then  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  I  saw  him  go 
past  the  President's  head  and  come  right  over  the  front  of  the  box,  swinging 
around,  keeping  his  hand  on  the  box  and  letting  himself  down.  As  he  came 
down  he  struck  on  his  right  knee,  but  jumped  to  his  feet  again.  He  had  a  knife 
in  his  hand.     He  ran  across  the  stage  with  his  knife  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Where  did  he  disappear? 

A.  He  passed  out  at  the  small  passage  where  the  actors  come  in.  There  is 
a  passage  on  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Q.  Had  vDu  seen  him  before  on  that  day  I 

A.  I  forgot  that.  I  saw  him.  I  think,  about  one  o*clock.  1  went  to  my  door 
light  Adjoining  Ford's  theatre  on  the  upper  or  north  side,  and  saw  him  on  a 
linle  horse  out  on  the  street  talking  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Haddoz.  Booth 
said.  "Is  not  this  a  nice  horse  I  have  got  ?  It  can  run  like  a  cat."  Just  then 
I  started  to  come  ouu  when  he  struck  his  spur  into  him  to  show  how  he  could 
run.  and  wont  down  on  Tenth  street.  It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  hmi  until  I  saw 
him  go  into  the  box  that  night. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  play  was  i:  when  you  saw  Booth  come  into  the  box  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  part.  It  was  the  second  scen^yf  the  second  act,  I 
think,  of  the  Ameiican  Cousin.  What  part  of  ii  I  do  not  remember  now.  It  is 
5omethin£r  I  am  not  very  well  posted  in. 

f^.  Did  he  say  anything  mox^e  a:  the  lime  yMU  saw  him  in  the  afternoon  in 
regard  to  his  hor!«  ! 

A.  Thai  i«  all  he  said.  I  had  p>;  a1m>s:  ou:  to  him  to  the  curb-stone,  when 
he  started  off. 

Q.  He  did  iK^t  say  anything  as  to  how  long  he  had  the  horse  I 

Mr.  BsADLfiV.  We  are  no:  trying  Bcwdi. 

The  Ascsis^TAXT  District  aVtorxey,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Bkaplbv.  Then  I  objec:  lo  that  question. 

The  A>5SiSTANT  District  Attorxev.  Very  well,  lex  it  go.  Give  the  fall 
name  of  Mr.  Maddox. 

A,  Jajaes  Maddox.  I  do  n "»:  ku«:.w  hSf  o:b>er  name.  He  was  employed  •-'t 
the  thra::^. 

CT»*s-rxain:i;t~.i  by  Mr,  Bradlfv  : 

l^«.  Did  yvva  s«-  aayK>dy  e'sr  oa  :hr  s:a5>r  t^esiaes  Bx«:h  a:  the  time  ? 

A.  Hcniy  Hawk  was  ou  :ir  supe,  I  :b:::k. 

l^.  He  WAS  an  dic:or  5 

A.  Ye:s,  sir, 

Q.  Who  gv^i  on  ;Lt  s:ju^  r.cx:  Ai'itr  b:ia  ? 

A,  1  d^sclar>e  I  «i:nnv";  rt  aly  :«-!!.     1  :h::ik  ::  was  Mr.  Siewart. 

Q.  Was  Kv^th  on  the  ^:Ai^  :hi-::.  or  Liii  b-  r>:  v"a  ? 

A.  1  :h:«k  be  bAi  ^  :  o^,  as  iat  as  1  «n  n>N<]ec:.  Thei>e  was  no  person  o*^ 
iW  siapf  wbei2  lVv:h  wi>  on  ::.  I  >a«*  HAwk  o=i  :br  s:age  about  the  moment 
Booth  had  h^*s  kv*i:V,  bus  1  :tv.;k  ht^  m-A>  :!:;  .N^Iy  r-is*  :in::I  BiXkth  had  passed 
detur  ihiv>Q|rb  atui  out. 

Q.  Whw  w*s  your  j^ca:  ■ 

A,  I  w«#  TyA«  adjx^nini:  tV.e  iNsir^:?'  ':;\,  -r.  :l'v  dr?ss  circle.  The  President 
w«*  «lin>cily  oppiv::^  wbcjv  I  fji:. 

Qh  Th^n  if  a  Uip^  xaa^^  had  p*^:  .  u  :>,;  s:/.^  wh:>  B>::b  was  on  it  yon  woul» 
Imw^  iKW  him } 

Ah  I  c^Mdil  Kav^  j»<vit  h^«w  w^l!  i  v:.^u4:>. 

■^   A»4  yon  ji^  ii^x^  ij^v  a»y  **^oh  ;^?c  " 

NM  \%»  tbo  s:a^  vbP.t^  B>-  ;>j  wx$  :irf-Y      I  ;!i::ik  no  one  got  on 
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ke  stage  until  Booth  was  off.     The  instant  he  was  off  Laura  Keene  was  on  the 
lage.    In  fact  there  were  a  half  a  dozen  there  in  a  moment. 
Q.  He  ran  directly  across  the  stage  and  disappeared  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  down  out  of  that  box  and  ran  out  across  the  stage. 
Q.  Hawk  ran  off  ahead  of  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  moment  he  got  on  the  stage  Hawk  ran  off,  and  then 
:ere  was  nobody  on  the  stage. 
Q.  Who  came  on  after  Stewart  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  soldiers,  I  think ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from. 
Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  one  close  enough  behind  Booth  almost  to  touch 
m  as  he  was  coming  out  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

By  the  District  Attorney  ; 
Q.  But  yon  say  there  were  a  good  many  persons  on  the  stage  about  that 
nel 

A.  Yes ;  the  moment  after  he  pased  out. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  some  persons  advance  towards  the  stage  infimediately 
ipon  his  falling  on  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  jumped  on  the  stage. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  Colonel  Stewart  ] 

A  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  large  man.     I  saw  him  on  the  stage,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
hifl  getting  on  the  stage  until  after  Booth  was  off. 
By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 
Q.  Yon  saw  Booth  go  off  the  stage  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  Booth  go  off  the  stage  before  I  saw  any  person  on  it. 

J08BPH  M.  Dye,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  State  your  age  and  occupation. 

A  Twenty-three  next  August ;  I  belong  to  the  United  States  army,  and  am 
•  recruiting  sergeant  in  Philadelphia. 
Q-  In  the  regular  army  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Where  are  you  now  stationed  ? 
A.  I  am  stationed  in  Philadelphia. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  or  about  how  long  ? 
A.  A  little  over  a  year. 
Q  Where  did  you  go  to  Philadelphia  from? 
A.  From  New  York. 

Q«  From  what  place  did  you  go  to  New  York  ? 
A.  From  my  home. 
Q-  Where  is  that? 

A.  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Q-  Were  you  in  the  army  in  April,  1865? 
A.  I  Was. 

V  Where  was  your  regiment  stationed  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865? 

A.  I  belonged  to  battery  C,  independent  Pennsylvania  artillery,  stationed  at 
^^p  Barry. 
X'  Tell  me  where  Camp  Barry  was. 

^  It  was  at  the  junction  of  H  street  and  the  Baltimore  turnpike. 
%'  Give  as  a  description  of  what  direction  it  was  from  Ford's  theatre. 
^  It  ia  out  H  street. 

H'  The  same  way  as  the  Capitol,  except  north  of  the  Capitol  ? 
J'Vsir. 

V  flow  far  was  your  camp  from  Ford';j  theatre  ? 
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A.  Iprceume  nearly  two  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Sergeant  Robert  Cooper. 

Q.  Is  Sergeant  Robert  Cooper  hero  in  town  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  .You  have  seen  him  lately  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ? 

A.  I  was  in  an  oyster  saloon. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  you  went  into  the  oyster  saloon,  and  from  what  place 
you  went  ? 

A.  From  Ford's  theatre. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  that  evening  did  you  come  to  Ford's  theatre  ? 

A.  I  arrived  there  about  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Sergeant  Cooper. 

Q.  Had  you  any  pass — were  you  allowed  to  come  there  ? 

A.  I  had  a  monthly  pass,  but  I  think  it  was  then  out  of  date. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  tneatre  ? 

A.  I  was  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Were  you  sitting  or  standing  most  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Sitting. 

Q.  What  were  you  sitting  upon  ? 

A.  Upon  some  plank,  or  something  of  the  kind,  placed  there,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate persons  getting  in  and  out  of  carriages. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  Mr.  Lincoln's  carriage  there  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  theatre  that  night  as 
to  its  being  light  ? 

A.  It  was  light  directly  in  front  of  the  door. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  There  was  a  large  lamp  there. 

Q.  A  gas  lamp  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  as  to  its  being  gas  or  oil. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  light  or  not. 

A.  It  was  light. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  temperature  of  that  evening  was,  whether  it 
was  cold  or  mild  ? 

A.  It  was  mild. 

Q.  As  you  sat  there  upon  this  plank,  what  was  Sergeant  Cooper  doing  I 

A.  Sergeant  Cooper  was  moving  up  and  down  upon  the  pavement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  while  you  remained  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  sitting  there,  state  whether  there  was  any  change  in  tW 
inside  of  the  theatre  as  to  pe^pons  coming  out  at  the  end  of  any  act  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  State  what  that  was,  and  when. 

A,  Parties  came  down — I  presume  it  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  aft^ 
we  got  there — and  went  into  the  saloon  below  and  the  saloon  adjoinmg  ^ 
theatre  to  drink. 

Q.  Were  there  quite  a  number  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  these  people  came  down  from  the  theatre  at  the  time  you  mentioD, 
whom  did  you  see,  and  what  did  you  hear  said  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  car- 
riage ? 

A.  Before  they  came  down  I  beard  conversation  there. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  We  object  to  that  conversation. 

Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  Before  you  answer  thiit  question  I  will  ask  you  another. 
State  whether  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  one  of  the  persons  who  entered  into 
that  conversation. 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Now  state  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  We  object  to  the  question.  I  will  state  our  objection,  unless  it 
ia  the  proper  order  for  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  they  offer  the  declarations  of  Booth. 

The  Court.  You  may  state  the  ground  of  your  objection. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  The  ground  of  our  objection  is  that  they  propose  now  to  offer  the 
declarations  of  Booth  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  They 
bave  established  no  connection  hetween  Booth  and  the  prisoner  as  yet.  I  state 
this  objection,  not  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  it,  but  in  order  that  counsel  may 
piwent  the  grounds  upon  which  they  make  the  offer. 

Mr.PiuRRBPONT.  I  present  no  grounds.  It  must  be  apparent,  without  any 
Mrt  of  argument,  that  what  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  in  connection  with  this  mur- 
der is  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  supposed  that  possibly  might  be  the  ground  of  the  gentle- 
iiian*8  offer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  John  Wilkes  Booth  may  have 
■lid  or  done,  unless  they  connect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth  in  that  transaction,  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  I  suppose,  if  the  prosecu- 
tion are  to  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  conspiracy,  they  must  first  establish  some 
connection  between  the  two  parties ;  when  that  is  done,  how  far  the  evidence  may 
beadmissible  is  another  question.  But  until  that  is  done,  although  Booth  may 
We  killed  the  President,  and  fifty  other  people  have  been  connected  with  him — 
^>Qt)lthey  show  that  this  party  was  so  connected,  his  declarations  cannot  possibly 
fcc  evidence. 

Mr.  FiERRBPOXT.  We  state  to  the  court  that  we  shall  connect  the  prisoner  with 
it 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  That  is  an  entirely  different  question.  That  has  never  been 
•tated  before. 

Mr.PiBRREPONT.  We  say  it  now. 

^  The  Court.  Of  course,  if  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  fail  to  make  connec- 
2»i  of  Booth  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  ever  Booth  said  or  whatever  he 
m,  although  he  may  have  committed  the  murder  charged  against  the  prisoner, 
'OS  declarations  could  not  he  testimony  against  the  prisoner. 

Kr.  Bradlbv.  As  the  gentlemen  now  put  it  upon  the  ground  that  they  ex- 
P^  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  Booth,  it  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
^  court  to  say  whether  they  will  permit  testimony  to  be  given  until  some 
^parent  connection  is  established.  This  is  an  enormous  case,  and  I  ask  the 
?*it  whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  trial  of  all  the  parties  named 
^the  indictment,  through  this  immense  mass  of  testimony,  before  they  offer  any 
^^Winection  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  the  transaction,  or  will  your  honor 
f^ertised  beforehand  require  them  to  bring  forward  their  evidence  connecting 
■ittwithit. 

The  Court.  The  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  such  case  is  to  tell  the  counsel 
*•*  they  must  use  their  discretion  as  to  what  part  of  the  case  they  will  present 
^  particular  evidence  in.    I  always  advertise  counsel,  however,  that  unless  they 
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connect  the  defendant  with  the  transaction,  the  testimony  will  all  be  thrown 
out. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Of  course ;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  the  counsel  had  notinter- 
rupted  us,  we  would  have  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  transaction,  long  before 
this. 

Mr.  Bradley.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  interrupted  you  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Court.  The  court  will  exercise  its  jurisaiction  in  this  and  every  other 
case,  as  far  as  possible,  to  elicit  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  If  the  prisioner  at 
the  bar  is  not  connected  with  the  transaction,  the  testimony  will  be  ruled  oat. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Proceed  now  and  state  what  you  saw  done,  and  what  you  heard  said,  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  with  whom  he  was  conversing. 

A.  The  first  who  appeared  on  the  scene  was  John  Wilkes  Booth  himself. 
What  first  attracted  my  attention  was  his  conversing  with  a  low,  villanons 
looking  person  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

Q.  You  mean  by  low,  short  in  stature  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  but  a  moment  before  another  person  joined  them.  This 
person  was  neat  in  appearance — neatly  dressed — and  entered  in  conversation. 
This  rush  came  down  from  the  dieatre,  and  as  they  were  coming.  Booth 
said  to  this  other  person  that  he  would  come  out  now,  as  I  supposed,  referr- 
ing to  the  President.  They  were  then  standing  facing  the  place  where  the 
President  would  have  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  his  carriage,  and  watching 
eagerly  for  his  appearance.  He  did  not  come.  They  then  hurriedly  had  a 
conversation  together ;  then  one  of  them  went  out  and  examined  the  carriage*  and 
Booth  stepped  into  a  restaurant.  At  this  time  all  the  party  who  had  come  down 
from  the  theatre  had  gone  up.  Booth  remained  there  long  enough  to  take  a  drink. 
I  could  not  say  whether  he  did  or  not.  He  came  around  and  stood  in  the  end 
of  the  passage  from  the  street  to  the  stage  where  the  actors  passed  in.  He  ap- 
peared ill  a  moment  again.  This  third  party,  neatly  dressed,  immediately 
stepped  up  in  front  of  the  theatre  and  called  the  time. 

Q.  To  have  no  misunderstanding,  state  what  you  mean  by  calling  the  time. 

A.  He  stepped  up  and  looked  at  the  clock,  and  called  the  time  to  the  otber 
two. 

Q.  That  is  he  stated  what  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  clock  ? 

A.  The  clock  was  in  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  State  how  the  light  was  at  the  time  relating  to  the  face  of  the  neatly  dressed 
man  who  called  the  time. 

A.  I  did  not  observe  it  particularly  at  that  time.  As  soon  as  he  called  the 
time  to  the  other  two,  he  went  up  the  street  towards  H  street.  He  did  not 
remain  there  long,  but  came  down  again,  stopped  in  front  of  the  theatre,  looked 
at  the  clock,  and  called  the  time  again,  looking  directly  at  these  two,  and  seemei 
excited. 

Q.  That  is,  Booth  and  the  other  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sii.  He  then  immediately  turned  his  heel  and  went  towards  H  street 
It  was  then  I  thought  something  was  wrong  by  the  manner  in  which  these  three 
had  been  conducting  themselves,  and  as  a  soldier  I  had  a  revolver  in  my  pocket 
with  my  handkerchief  wrapped  around  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  it? 

A.  Around  the  revolver.  We  wore  artillery  jackets,  and  the  revolver  waei" 
my  breast  pocket.  My  suspicions  were  so  aroused  that  I  unwound  my  handker 
chief  from  around  my  revolver.  It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared  affi^ 
going  on  a  fast  walk  from  the  direction  of  H  street. 

Q.  How  did  he  look  then  1 
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A.  He  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  light  shone  clear  on 
his  face.  There  was  a  picture  on  that  countenance  of  great  excitement,  ezceed- 
inglj  nervous  and  very  pale.  He  told  them  for  the  third  time  that  it  was  ten 
minntefl  past  ten  o'clock.  That  is  the  last  time  he  called  it.  It  was  ten  min- 
utes past  ten  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  And  that  was  this  time  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PiERRBPONT: 
Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  person  said  three  times  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock  ? 

A  I  said  he  called  the  time  three  times,  and  this  time  it  w§s  ten  minutes  past 
ten  o'clock. 
Q.  And  the  other  periods  of  time  were  hefore  ? 
A.  Yes  sir. 

By  a  Juror  : 
Q.  He  did  not  state  each  time  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten  ? 
A.  No,  sir.    There  were  eight  or  nine,  or  ten  minutes  between  them.     The 
last  time  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  five. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  that  man  distinctly  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Very  distinctly  ? 
A.  I  did  very  distinctly. 
Q.  Do  you  see  him  now  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  ua  where  he  is  1 
A.  I  can. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  he  is. 
A.  He  sits  there,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 
Q.  Is  that  the  man  ? 

A.  It  is.    I  have  seen  his  face  often  since,  while  I  have  been  sleeping — it 
was  so  exceedingly  pale.     He  hurried  up  towards  H  street  again,  and  that  is 
tbe  last  I  have  seen  of  him  until  lately. 
Q.  You  say  he  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  say  that  I  have  seen  him  since,  while  I  have  been  sleeping. 
Q.  Did  it  make  a  very  strong  impression  from  what  occurred  at  the  time  ? 
A.  It  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Booth  do  then  ? 
A.  He  walked  directly  into  the  theatre. 
Q.  Did  yon  call  anybody's  attention  to  this  at  the  time  ? 
A.  I  did. 
Q.  Who? 

A.  Sergeant  Robert  H.  Cooper. 
Q.  Did  yon  point  out  at  the  time  who  Booth  was  ? 
(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  withdrawn.) 
Q.  Where  did  Booth  then  go  1 
A.  He  entered  the  front  of  the  theatre. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go,  and  who  went  with  you  ? 

A  Sei^geant  Cooper  and  myself  went  to  an  oyster  saloon.    Sergeant  Cooper 
v«B  particularly  with  me. 
Q.  How  Boon  afker  you  got  into  the  oyster  saloon  did  you  hear  of  the  murder  ? 
A.  We  had  not  time  to  eat  our  oysters. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  of  it  t 
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A.  We  did  not  go  to  the  theatre.  We  hurried  right  up  H  street  to  the  camp. 
I  thought  a  detail  would  have  to  he  made,  and  as  I  was  first  sergeant  I  would 
hkve  to  be  there. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Cooper  belong  to  the  same  camp  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  both  go  up  H  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  both  went  up  to  H  street,  and  out  H  street. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  to  H  street,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  We  passed  out  to  Gamp  Barry. 
■  Q.  What  occurred  on  the  way  ? 

A.  A  lady  hoisted  the  window  of  her  parlor,  and  asked 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.) 

Mr.  PiBRREPaxT  stated  that  he  would  not  press  the  question,  and  would  turn 
the  witness  over  to  the  defence  for  cross-examination. 

The  court  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1867. 

The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  PiERRBPO.NT  said:  If  your  honor  please,  when  the  court  adjourned  on 
yesterday  I  had  just  put  a  question  to  the  witness  Dye,  touching  what  occoned 
as  he  and  Sergeant  Cooper  hastened  from  the  oyster  Sfdoon  up  H  street,  to  which 
question  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected.  I  withdrew  the  question  for  the  time, 
thinking  then  that  I  would  renew  it  on  the  cross-examination.  I  .have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  however,  that  it  would  be  more  orderly  to  ask  the  question  in 
the  direct,  and  now  propose  to  do  so.  I  will  ask  it  in  such  a  form  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  can  take  whatever  exception  to  it  they  see  proper. 
The  witness  will  understand  that  he  is  not  to  answer  until  the  court  has  roled 
upon  it. 

The  question  is  this  : 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  and  Sergeant  Cooper  hastened  up  H  street 
What  did  you  and  Sergeant  Cooper  see  as  you  hastened  up  H  street  ? 

(Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  question  as  irrelevant.) 

Mr.  PiBRRBPO.XT.  We  suppose,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  all  the  inci- 
dents and  facts  that  transpired  at  the  time  of  (he  murder  are  proper.  We 
suppose  that  a  signal-light  is  proper;  we  suppose  that  a  signal-whistle  is  proper. 
Such  have  always  been  allowea  to  be  given  in  evidence.  We  do  not  suppose 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  gave  the  signal-whistle,  or  that  the 
signal-light  was  displayed  by  him.  I  repeat  it  is  our  opinion  that  all  the 
incidents  connected  with  a  murder  of  this  kind  are  proper  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  being  inquired  into. 

The  Court.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  court  to  determine  at  this  stage,  with- 
out knowing  what  the  evidence  is,  whether  it  is  relevant  and  admissible.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  let  the  answer  be  given,  and  then  if  it  be  found  to  in  aoj 
way  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  transaction — the  taking  away  of  the  life  w 
Abraham  Lincoln — it  will  be  regarded  as  proper  evidence.  If  not,  it  will  be 
ruled  out. 

To  this  ruling  Mr.  Bradley  reserved  an  exception. 

Examination  of  Joseph  M.  Dye  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Plea.'^e  state  what  occurred  sa  you  and  Sergeant  Cooper  hastened  up  S 
street. 

A.  As  we  were  passing  along  H  street  out  to  Camp  Barry,  a  lady  hoisted  » 
window  and  asked  us  what  was  wrong  down  town. 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  and  what  did  she  reply  ? 

I  told  her  that  President  Lincoln  was  shot.     She  asked  mc  who  did  it* 
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I  told  ber  Booth.     She  asked  me  how  I  knew  it.     I  told  her  a  man  saw  him 
"who  knew  him. 

Q.  Will  70a  tell  ns  what  was  the  condition  of  the  moon  at  that  time?    • 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly.     I  disremember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  full  or  different  at  the  time  ?  ' 

A.  It  was  light  enough  for  us  to  see  some  distance  on  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  luiow  whether  the  moon  was  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  moon  was  then  at  or  about  the  full  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 
*  Mt.Bbadlby  here  interposed  an  objection  to  the  course  of  examination  being 
ponoed.   The  witness  had  answered  that  he  did  not  recollect  what  the  condition 
of  the  moon  was,  and  he  did  not  think  it  altogether  proper  to  pursue  this  line 
of  examination  further  with  leading  questions. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.   Very  well,  sir;  I  will  not  press  the  examination  further. 
The  ahnanac  will  show  what  the  condition  of  the  moon  was  on  that  night. 

Q.  Please  describe  this  woman  who  opened  the  window,  and  with  whom  you 
W  this  conversation. 

A.  She  appeared  to  be  an  elderly  lady. 

Q.  How  was  she  as  to  being  stout  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  particukurly.  8he  resembled  the  lady  on  the  trial  of  the 
Mipintors — Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  house  since  7 

llhave. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  ? 

A I  do— 541. 

•Q.  Tell  the  jury  which  side  of  the  street  it  is  on  as  you  go  up. 

A.  As  you  go  towards  the  camp — an  easterly  direction — ^it  is  on  the  right- 
knd  side. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  ab^ut  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  recollect  the  steps  distinctly  as  they  appeared  that  night. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  how  the  steps  are. 

A.  In  order  to  answer  her  question  I  had  to  go  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
te,  which  are  very  tall. 

'Q.  Will  yon  state  what  was  the  manner  of  this  woman  when  she  thus  ad- 
Medyoal 

A.  She  just  asked  the  question. 

Q.  State  whether  her  manner  was  excited  or  not. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

(ii  What  then  did  you  do  ? 

A.  Passed  on  out  towards  the  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  swiftly  or  slowly  1 

A.  Passed  along  as  on  a  fast  walk. 

Q.  At  the  time  she  opened  the  window,  state  whether  anybody  was  ahead  of 
J^  in  the  street. 

A.  There  was  not.  We  met  two  policemen  a  short  distance  beyond  that, 
^  kad  not  even  heard  of  the  assassination.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that  no 
fcdestrians  had  passed  that  way. 

Q.  When  you  saw  Booth  and  Surratt  at  the  theatre,  just  before  this  occur- 
woce  which  you  have  now  described,  was  Booth  disguised  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  had  a  slouched  hat  on. 

Qp^Was  Surratt  disguised  ? 

-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  short  man  who  was  with  him  disguised  ? 

I     A.  No,  sir.    He  was  a  villanous,  rough-looking  character, 
in 
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Q.  I  mean  as  to  tlie  disguise  of  their  dress.    Was  the  dress  of  any  of  them 
disguised  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Gross-examination : 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? 

A.  I  will  be  twenty-three  next  Angast. 

Q.  Where  are  you  from  1 

A.  From  Washington,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  Washington  before  you  entered  the  army  ? 

A.  I  was  going  to  school,  and  in  a  printing  office  before  that  time.  Wash- 
ington is  where  I  went  to  school. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Washington  College  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  went  to  what  is  called  Union  School,  just  opposite  the  college. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  that  school  1 

A.  About  a  year  before  I  entered  the  army  ? 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? 

A.  1862. 

Q.  Then  you  left  the  school  in  1861  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  between  I860  and  1861-  I  do  not  exactly  remember  what  time 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  army  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  left  the  school  to  go  with  Adam  H.  Ecker,  the  editor  of  a 
paper  there,  called  the  Washington  Examiner. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  him  before  you  went  into  the  army  ? 

A.  A  year  and  a  couple  of  months,  I  believe ;  somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  connection  with  the  paper  ? 

A.  I  set  up  editorials  and  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  We  do  not  wish  to  object  to  any  reasonable  latitude ;  but 
does  your  honor  think  it  can  possibly  favor  public  justice  to  go  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  man  wrote,  or  set  type,  or  did  something  else  1  If  your  honor 
thinks  so,  why,  of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  object. 

The  Court,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any  great  advantage  either  one  way  or 
the  other;  nevertheless,  it  is  responsive  to  the  preliminary  question  that  was  pnt 
to  all  these  witnesses,  as  to  their  age,  residence,  occupation,  &c. 

Mr.  Pierrlpont.  All  I  desire  is,  to  suggest  that  there  be  some  reasonable 
limit  to  such  examination. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  the  limit  to  a  cross-examination  to  be  the  daguerre- 
otyping  of  the  witness,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  You  will  proceed  with  the  examination. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  ; 
Q.  Your  business  was  setting  up  editorials  1 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  locals,  and  such  things. 
Q.  Did  you  wrile'for  the  paper  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  you  were  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Barry  ] 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that,  on  that  night,  you  came  into  town  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  that  afternoon. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  did  you  come  in  ? 
A.  In  the  evening,  just  before  dusk. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  have  tattoo  at  your  camp  ? 
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A.  About  nine  o'clock. 
Q.  I  suppose  you  were  not  there  at  tattoo  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  camp  ? 
A.  I  was  first  sergeant. 
Q.  Of  your  company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  your  roll  for  you  at  tattoo  ? 
A.  The  first  duty  line  sergeant  generally. 
Q.  Did  you  have  permission  to  go  into  town  ? 
A.  I  generally  came  into  town  whenever  I  felt  like  it. 
Q.  That  was  your  habit  ? 

A.  I  was  quartermaster  before,  and  had  a  monthly  pass.     That  pass,  I  be- 
lieve, was  not  then  quite  out  of  date. 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  yesterday,  that  your  pass  was  out  of  date? 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  but  I  could  not  properly  use  it.     I  should  have 
banded  it  to  the  captain. 
Q.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  your  pass  was  out  of  date  ? 
A.  Out  of  date  to  me,  because  I  had  no  right  to  use  it. 
Q.  Why  had  you  not  a  right  to  use  it,  if  it  was  within  date  1 
A.  Because  I  was  promoted  from  quartermaster  to  first  sergeant,  and  should, 
therefore,  have  handed  it  in.    My  duty  as  quartermaster  brought  me  into  town 
every  day,  as  a  general  thing,  for  rations  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  your  habiit,  as  first  sergeant,  to 
come  into  town  every  day,  or  as  quartermaster! 
A.  As  quartermaster. 
Q.  What  was  your  habit  as  first  sergeant  t 
A.  I  generally  came  into  town  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Q.  Did  you  get*any  jpermission  to  come? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  often.    Our  captain  was  not  very  strict ;  he  relied  upon  his  men 
to  do  their  daty. 
Q.  He  reliecl  upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  men  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  acting  worthy  of  that  confidence  reposed  in 
you  by  your  commanding  officer,  in  coming  into  town,  and  remaining  in  after 
tattoo,  without  permission  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  come  into  town  for  that  night  1 
A.  To  see  the  torchlight  procession. 
Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  theatre  for  ? 
A.  Because  I  ascertained  the  President  was  to  be  there. 
Q.  Did  you  buy  a  ticket  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not,  then,  go  inside  of  the  theatre  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  took  a  seat  on  some  planks 
tbat  were  there  ? 

A  Yes,  sir,  on  a  platform.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  composed  of  planks 
or  Qot,  but  I  presume  it  was.     It  was  a  platform  on  which  they  got  in  and  out 
o^the  carriages. 
Q.  You  took  your  seat  on  that  platform  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  with  my  feet  resting  on  the  pavement. 
Q.  At  what  hour  was  that  ? 
A.  About  nine  and  a  half  o'clock. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 
A.  Until  ten  minutes  past  ten — a  couple  of  minutes  after  that. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  drinking  saloon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  take  a  drink  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  seated  on  those  planks  all  the  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  did.     I  took  my  seat  there  and  remained  there  until  I  left  the  place. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Cooper  stay  there  beside  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  walked  up  and  down  the  pavement. 

Q.  When  and  to  whom  did  you  first  communicate  what  you  observed  on  that 
night  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  first  observed  it  to  my  father. 

Q.  To  whom  next? 

A.  No  person  in  particular.     I  spoke  of  it  in  general  conversation ;  (after  a 
pause,)  Oh,  do  you  mean  my  suspicions  on  that  night  1 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.   To  Sergeant  Cooper. 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  tell  what  you  could  prove  as  to  what  occurred  on  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  any  person  any  such  thing  as  that;  I  only  told  them  what 
I  had  seen.     The  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  summoned  in  town  here. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  just  before  the  trial  at  the  arsenal. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  came  here  after  being  summoned  1 

A.  I  went  down  to  the  provost  marshal's  office,  and  from  there  to  the  old 
capitol  prison. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  the  old  capitol  prison  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  so  bad  as  that. 

Mr.  Merrick  :  You  may  thank  your  fortune  for  not  being  court  martialcd 
for  being  out  after  tattoo  ? 

Witness:  But  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  sometimes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  the  provost  marshal's  office  ? 

A.  I  saw  several  gentlemen  there. 

Q.  Who  talked  with  you  there  particularly  about  what  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  The  officer  who  was  on  duty. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  a  colonel.     I  do  not  know  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  What  were  you  sent  up  to  the  old  capitol  prison  for  ? 

A.  To  see  if  I  recognized  the  villanous  looking  person,  or  any  of  the  parties 
in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  examined  by  any  one  before  you  testified  at  the  military 
commission  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  some  questions  were  asked  me  at  the  provost  marshal's. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  any  questions  were  asked  you  by  any  officer  or 
person  in  authority  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  And  that  was  by  the  colonel  ? 
A.  By  the  officer  there ;  I  believe  he  was  a  colonel. 
Q.  Had  he  not  a  uniform  on  ? 
A.  His  coat,  I  believe,  was  not  a  uniform  one. 
Q.  What  rank  had  he  on  his  shoulder  1 

A.  He  had  a  military  blouse  on.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  a 
colonel.    I  heard  him  addressed  as  colonel.     Whether  he  was  only  a  lieutenant 
colonel  or  a  full  colonel  I  do  not  know. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Were  any  photographB  shown  yon  at  the  provost  marshal's  office  t 
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A."  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pid  you  see  any  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  busy  sending  out  for  different  persons  in  town.  There 
was  a  coat  brought  in  then,  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  any  photographs  shown  you  before  you  testified  at  the  trial  before 
the  military  commission  ? 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  in  town  1 

A.  Last  Monday  a  week. 

Q.  When  were  you  here  last  before  that  ? 

A.  I  was  here  the  10th. 

Q.  Before  the  10th,  when  were  you  here  ? 

A.  I  was  here  in  March,  I  believe. 

The  Court.  The  10th  of  what? 

Witness.  When  the  court  met  before  and  the  case  was  postponed. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  March  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was  March.     I  am  confident  it  was  March. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with  when  you  came  here  last  about  your  testimony, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  as  you  say  ? 

A.  I  talked  with  General  Carrington. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wilson,  sometimes. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant,  in  looking  over  your  testimony  of  yesterday,  I  observe  that 
you  give  quite  a  succinct  narrative  of  what  transpired  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April ;  mention  the  name  of  Booth ;  speak  of  a  villanous-looking  person, 
and  then  speak  of  a  third  party  neatly  dressed.  You  describe  the  latter  through- 
out as  the  "  third  party  neatly  dressed."  Can  you  give  any  reason  to  the  jury 
why  you  did  not  mention  his  name  in  the  first  instance  1    You  knew  who  he  was. 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  until  I  was  called  upon  to  point  him  out. 

Q.  You  knew  his  name  ? 

A.  I  knew  his  name  after  I  had  seen  him. 

Q.  You  knew  his  name  when  you  took  the  stand  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  use  his  name  instead  of  referring  to  him  as  the 
"  third  party  neatly  dressed  1 " 

A.  I^cause  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  until  I  was  called  upon  to  point 
him  out. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  use  Booth's  name  ? 

A.  I  used  it  just  because  I  deemed  it  necessary  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  Why  did  you  deem  it  necessary  in  your  own  mind  to  use  one  name  and 
not  to  use  another  ? 

A.  J  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  other  name  until  I  was  called 
upon  to  identify  him. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  not  to  use  his  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  was  the  position  of  these  three  men  when  you  first 
observed  them  ? 

A.  Just  as  I  gave  it  yesterday;  Booth  was  speaking  to  this  rough,  villanous- 
looking  person,  and  just  then  this  third  party  appeared. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  had  taken  your  seat  upon  the  planks  ? 

A.  Very  soon. 

Q.  Five  or  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  long.  * 
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Q.  Tell  the  jury  where  Booth  and  this  villanous -looking  person  were  stand- 
ing when  you  first  observed  them. 

A.  Below   the   door   next  to   Pennsylvania  avenuo,  just  at  the   entrance 
between  the  saloon  and  the  door  of  the  theatre  where  you  enter  the  vestibule. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  wall  of  the  building  ? 

A.  Close  to  it. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  sidewalk  ? 

A.  I  presume  some  fourteen  feet. 

Q.  Where  did  this  neatly-dressed  third  party  come  from  when  he  joined  the 
two? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  From  which  side  did  he  approach  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  see  him  until  he  was  right  in  with  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stand  there  together  ? 

A.  For  some  time. 

Q.  About  how  long  1 

A.  Until  that  man  began  to  call  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  about  did  they  stand  there  ? 

A.  I  presume  they  were  all  three  of  them  together  there  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? 

A.  They  were  never  together  afterwards — all  three  of  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  long  they  remained  there  together  conversing  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  might  not  have  been  that 
long. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  only  Booth  in  using  the  expression  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  in  a  whisper  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Was  the  expression  you  speak  of  made  use  of  by  Booth  while  the  three 
were  standing  there  together  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  made  before  any  one  of  them  had  examined  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thea,  as  J  understand  you,  you  now  tell  the  jury  the  two  were  talking 
together  when  the  third  joined  them ;  and  that  that  was  the  first  time  you 
observed  them,  and  that  the  three  remained  together  ten  or  twelve  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  heard  was  the  exclamation  of  Booth,  "  He  will  come  out  now." 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  up  to  that  time  nothing  else  had  occurred  except  their  being 
together  and  talking  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  Booth  made  this  remark  what  did  they  do  ? 

A.  The  rush  was  then  coming  down. 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  remark. 

A.  "  I  think  he  will  come  out  now." 

Q.  What  did  they  then  do  ? 

A.  They  lined  themselves  below  the  door ;  that  is,  towards  Pennsylvanui 
avenue.  They  were  below  the  door  facing  the  space  the  President  would  have 
to  nass  in,  in  order  to  reach  his  carriage. 

Q.  They  were  then  below  the  door,  towards  Pennsylvania  avenue,  firontmg 
F  street? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  looking  up  in  that  direction — just  facing  the  passage  from  the 
door  to  the  carriage. 

Q.  You  were  still  occupying  your  seat  ? 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  they  stand  ? 

A.  They  stood  facing  that  space. 

Q.  Who  stood  nearest  the  theatre. 

A.  The  villain. 

Q.  Who  stood  next  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  think,  thongh,  it  was  Booth. 

Q.  Who  stood  next  t 

A.  The  third  party — John  H.  Surratt. 

Q.  You  cannot  be  mistaken  in  what  yon  have  said  about  their  position  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  eay  yesterday,  that  when  Booth  said,  **  I  suppose 
he  will  come  out  now,"  you  supposed  him  to  refer  to  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  suppose  so  ? 

A.  Well,  I  presum^  bo.  I  was  not  any  ways  excited  then  myself,  and  I 
thought  they  were  speaking  just  as  other  persons  would  who  were  anxious  to 
Bee  him. 

Q.  You  had,  however,  observed  them,  had  you  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  particularly  on  account  of  Booth  holding  conference  with  that 
villain. 

Q.  That  was  what  first  attracted  your  attention  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  a  gentleman  talking  with  so  villanous-looking  a  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  also  observe  them  particularly  when  they  were  lined  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  in  their  positions.  Some  of  the  parties  coming  down  out  of 
the  theatre  passed  between  some  of  them. 

Q.  After  you  got  them  into  line,  what  occurred  next  f 

A.  President  Lincoln  had  not  i^peared,  and  these  parties  who  came  down 
after  a  drin^,  went  up  again. 

Q.  What  did  the  three  men  do  ? 

A.  Booth  stepped  into  the  saloon  adjoining  the  theatre  in  the  direction  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  Wliat  did  the  villanous-lookiog  man  do? 

A.  He  remained  in  position  near  the  passage. 

Q.  In  or  out  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  theatre,  right  against  the  wall.  He  never  changed  his  posi- 
tion while  I  observed  him. 

Q.  What  did  the  man  you  called  Surratt  do  t 

A.  He  walked  out  and  looked  at  the  carriage  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Did  he  walk  around  the  carriage  t 

A.  He  went  into  the  rear  of  it,  and  nearly  stumbled  over  my  foot  as  he  was 
passing  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

A.  He  came  back  again.  Booth  in  the  mean  time  had  come  out  of  the  sa- 
loon, and  stepped  into  the  passage.  Surratt  then  joined  them,  and  as  Booth 
appeared  from  the  passage,  Surratt  stepped  up  to  the  clock  and  called  the  time. 

Q.  Where  was  that  clock  ? 

A.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  opposite  the  door. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  that  vestibule  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  describe  that.  I  know  the  clock  was  there,  that  is  all. 
I  think  it  was  right  above  the  **  delivery  of  tickets,'*  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  it? 

A.  I  have  seen  it    I  could  not  see  it  just  exactly  as  I  sat  then. 

Q.  Was  not  the  clock  right  opposite  uiQ  door  ? 
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A.  Tt  was  as  you  went  in  the  vestibule. 

Q.  There  is  a  door  that  leads  into  the  vestibule  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  walk  into  the  vestibule  and  then  see  the  clock  right  in  front  of  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  whom  you  call  Surratt,  you  say,  stepped  up  to  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  called  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then  ? 

A.  He  walked  up  towards  H  street. 

Q.  The  villanous  fellow  still  retained  his  position  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Booth  do  ? 

A.  He  stood  in  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  passed  from  the  time  when  they  lined  themselves  oppo- 
site the  space  where  the  President  was  to  pass,  and  the  time  this  man  called  the 
time? 

A.  About  five  minutes. 

Q.  They  then  lined  themselves,  and  this  man  Surratt  examined  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  went  up  and  joined  Booth  when  he  returned  from  the  passage,  and 
that  occupied  five  minutes  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  went  up  the  street  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  Booth  remained  talking  with  the  villanous-looking  man  1 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  this  man  whom  you  call  Surratt  returned  ? 

A.  It  was  very  soon.  I  cannot  state  the  time  exactly.  It  might  have  been 
some  five  or  ten  minutes.     I  think  it  was  at  least  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  up  the  street,  or  did  he  go  in  the  alley-way  that  leads  back 
into  the  theatre  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  He  then  returned? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  back  ? 

A.  He  immediately  stepped  in  front  of  the  theatre  again,  and  looking  in  the 
vestibule  called  the  time  to  those  two. 

Q.  Where  were  those  two  standing? 

A.  In  the  same  position,  just  below  the  door  towards  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  after  he  called  the  time  ? 

A.  Turned  on  his  heel  and  started  up  the  street  again. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  them  ? 

A.  He  just  directed  the  time  to  them.  He  was  very  much  excited.  That 
was  the  first  time  my  suspicions  were  aroused  of  there  being  anything  wrong— 
the  manner  of  those  two  conversing  there,  and  his  coming  down  again  and  caJl- 
ing  the  time  to  them. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  he  attract  their  attention  ? 

A.  The  moment  he  appeared  they  observed  him,  and  he  hallooed  the  time  to 
them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  observed  him  ? 

A.  They  looked  at  him. 

Q,  Did  he  look  at  them  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  sneak  to  them  ? 

A.  He  called  the  time  to  them. 
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Q.  Did  he  address  them? 

A.  He  could  not,  from  where  he  stood,  without  having  his  private  matters 
heard. 

Q.  That  is  your  conjecture  ? 

A.  That  is  my  conjecture,  and  my  conjecture,  I  believe,  is  right.     I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  it. 
Q.  He  did  not,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  address  them  ? 
A.  He  just  told  them  the  time  in  a  very  excited  manner. 
Q.  And  you  said  he  could  not  address  them  because  their  private  matters 
would  thereby  be  revealed  ? 

A.  He  could  not  address  them  unless  he  wanted  to  be  heard  by  persons 
all  around  them.  Men  engaged  in  such  plots  are  generally  disposed  to  be  a  little 
smarter  than  that. 

Q.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent,  if  he 
was  engaged  in  a  plot  like  that,  for  him  to  have  looked  at  the  time  and  whis- 
pered it  to  them  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  something  up  H  street  that  attracted  his  attention  as 
soon  as  he  called  the  time  to  them.     He  may  have  been  conferring  with  Payne, 
at  H  street,  for  all  I  know. 
Q.  Don't  you  think  it  likely  he  was  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  my  own  conclusions. 

Q.  Then  you  account  for  his  failure  to  carry  out  what  would  have  been  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  man  in  a  plot  of  that  kind — that  is,  to  have  looked  at  the 
time  and  whispered  it— -on  the  ground  that  there  was  something  up  H  street  that 
attracted  his  attention  ? 
A.  That  is  why  he  hurried  up  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  be  called  out  the  time  in  a  loud  voice  ? 
A.  I  believe  he  was  regulating  the  time  for  Booth,  Payne,  and  the  whole  of 
them  to  strike. 
Q.  He  was  a  general  commander  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  dream  that  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  regulating  the  time  for  all  these  men,  who  else  was  there  within 
the  scope  of  your  observation  who  could  hear  him  call  the  time  ? 
A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  theatre  up  to  H  street  ? 

A.  Two  blocks,  I  believe.     He  just  had  time,  in  my  estimation,  to  walk  up 
there  in  a  rapid  manner  and  get  right  back  again  in  time  to  call  the  last  time. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  went  across  F  street  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 
Q.  It  was  moon-light,  wasn't  it  ? 

A.  The  light  was  there  right  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and  it  kind  of  blinded 
one  in  looking  up  in  that  direction. 

Q.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which  I  don't  distinctly  understand  you, 
and  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  not  more  consistent  that  he 
should  have  looked  at  the  time,  and  gone  and  whispered  to  these  men,  than  to 
liave  hallooed  out  ?  You  say  you  think  it  was  because  he  was  regulating  time 
for  some  persons  up  H  street. 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  How  did  his  calling  out  the  time  so  that  other  people  could  hear  it,  help 
to  regalate  the  operations  pn  H  street  ? 
A.  They  could  not  hear  it  on  H  street. 
Q.  What  did  he  call  it  for,  then  ? 

A     V U 4,U 
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Q.  But  yon  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  natural  that  he  should  have 
whispered  it  ? 

A.  I  said  that,  did  I  ?  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  great  hurry,  and  hadn't 
time  to  whisper.  He  did  not  take  time  to  go  right  to  them,  but  stood  there  and 
hallooed  it. 

Q.  And  then  hurried  up  in  the  direction  of  H  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  went  clear  up  to  H  street,  but  I  know  it 
just  took  him  as  much  time  as  would  be  required  to  walk  those  two  blocks  and 
back  again  in  a  rapid  manner. 

Q.  He  was  a  neatly  dressed  gentleman  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Most  gentlemen  who  are  dressed  as  neatly  as  you  say  he  was  carry  a 
watch,  do  they  not  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  cases  where  they  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  conspirator,  moving  upon  time  land  seconds,  would 
be  likely  to  carry  a  watch  for  the  occasion  ? 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT  interposed  an  objection  to  the  present  line  of  examination. 
It  was  not  the  opinions,  but  the  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness,  that 
were  wanted. 

Mr.  Merrick  stated  that  the  witness  had  given  an  opinion,  and  he  thought 
it  but  fair  to  show  how  that  opinion  arose — its  absurdity,  and  the  bias  that  in- 
duced it.  However,  he  would  not  pursue  the  examination  on  that  point  any 
further. 

Q.  He  did  not  speak  to  them  ? 

A.  He  just  spoke  the  time,  and  then  hurried  up  towards  H  street. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  until  the  time 
of  his  disappearance  on  this  second  occasion  ? 

A.  At  the  rate  he  was  going,  which  was  very  fast,  just  about  the  time  that 
it  would  have  taken  him  to  have  walked  from  there  to  H  street. 

Q.  Five  minutes  ? 

A.  Well,  you  can  judge  of  the  time  it  takes  to  walk  two  blocks  as  well  as  I 
can.     He  was  walking  as  fast  as  he  could  walk. 

Q.  You  say  your  suspicions  were  very  strongly  excited  ? 

A.  They  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  then  that  you  undid  your  handkerchief  from  around  your  pistol  ? 

A.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  second  calling  that  I  undid  my  handkerchief 
from  around  my  pistol. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  two  do  after  he  left  there,  subsequent  to  the  second 
calling  of  the  time  ? 

A.  They  remained  there. 

Q.  In  the  same  position  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  in  deep  conversation. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  before  he  came  again  upon  the  scene  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  not  as  long  as  before. 

Q.  What  then  occurred  ? 

A.  He  then  called  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? 

A.  Just  where  the  light  &om  the  vestibule  shone  plain  on  his  face. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  about  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Sergeant  Cooper. 

Q.  Anybody  else  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  others,  but  I  can't  recollect  how  many.  I  was  paying 
very  strict  attention  to  those  movements. 

Q.  When  he  called  the  time  the  third  time,  did  he  stand  in  the  same  rebuild . 
position  to  these  men  and  the  door  as  when  he  called  the  second  time  1 

A.  Just  about  the  same ;  but  this  time  he  was  very  nervous  and  excited,  and 
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looked  directly  in  the  face  of  Booth.  My  Buspicions  were  eo  aroused  that  I 
observed  him  very  closely — even  the  movements  of  his  lips,  which  were  thin 
and  pale.  It  was  that  face  in  that  order  that  1  afterwards  saw  in  my 
dreams. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  Booth  ? 

A.  About  seven  feet. 

Q.  Booth  was  down  between  him  and  the  avenue,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Just  below  the  door  there. 

Q.  Was  he  on  a  line  with  Booth  ? 

A.  The  two  men  were  standing  against  the  wall,  and  he  was  standing  there 
in  conversation  with  them.  You  can  judge  the  distance.  The  rough  had  his 
back  against  the  wall,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  street — 
towards  the  curbstone.  Surratt  was  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  theatre, 
Btanding  a  little  nearer  to  the  theatre,  just  on  a  line  with  Booth  and  the  villain. 

Q.  But  one  was  standing  against  the  wall,  and  the  other  was  fronting  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Booth  was  a  little  further  out  than  he  was.  I  presume,  if  a  bee 
line  had  been  drawn.  Booth  would  have  been  found  to  be  a  little  further  out 
towards  the  curbstone  than  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  after  he  called  time  on  this  third  occasion  ? 

A.  He  made  a  very  rapid  disappearance  up  towards  H  street. 

Q.  How  was  this  man's  beard  ? 

A.  He  had  no  beard.  He  had  a  moustache,  but  that  was  a  very  small 
one. 

Q.  The  light  shone  full  on  his  face  from  the  vestibule  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  he  looked  at  th*e  clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  then  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  the  jury  it  was  then  you  saw  him,  and  yet  you  did  not  change 
your  place  since  you  originally  took  il  on  the  curbstone  opposite  the  vestibule  ? 
That  you  could  see  his  face  when  he  was  standing  between  you  and  the  light, 
and  looking  at  the  clock  which  was  in  front  of  him  ? 

A.  I  could  see  him  very  readily. 

Q.  Through  the  back  of  his  head  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  sitting  kind  of  below  the  point  where  he  was  standing, 
near  the  very  end  of  the  platform,  and  looking  in  the  same  direction  that  he 
was — only  his  face  was  turned  a  little  more  towards  the  wall  than  mine  was.  I 
could  see  his  face  very  readily.  ^ 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  him  ? 

A.  I  was  about  on  a  line  with  those  other  two. 

Q.  Those  other  two  were  standing  between  the  door  that  leads  into  the 
theatre  and  the  door  that  leads  into  the  restaurant  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  space  between  the  door  that  leads  into  the  theatre  and 
the  door  that  leads  into  the  restaurant  ? 

A.  I  presume  some  fifteen  feet.     It  might  not  be  that  much. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  yesterday,  that  there  was  pictured  in  that  coun- 
tenance great  excitement  and  nervousness  ? 

A  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  John  H.  Surratt  up  to  the  night  of  the  14th  ? 

A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  did  you  next,  after  that,  see  this  individual  whom  you  call  John 
■  H.  Surratt  ? 

A  1  saw  him  here  in  Washington. 
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A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  not  70a  request  to  see  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  told  me  I  had  better  go  there  and  see  whether  I  would 
recognize  him  ? 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  them  I  would  go. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Booth  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  I 

A.  I  had  known  Booth  during  my  stay  here  in  Washington.  I  was  here  in 
Washington  nearly  the  whole  of  '64. 

Q.  Were  you  on  social  terms  with  him? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  had  seen  him  at  the  saloon.  I  was  on  social  terms  with  the 
bar-tender  of  that  saloon  below  the  theatre. 

Q.  In  your  dreams  of  Booth  have  you  ever  seen  him  in  any  other  position 
than  that  in  which  you  saw  him  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  one  who  attracted  my  attention  more  particularly  than  did 
Booth  was  the  'nllain? 

Q.  What  is  your  religious  faith  I 

A.  I  am  a  Protestant 

Q.  Of  what  denomination  ? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  must  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  will  waive  the  question.  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  was 
a  Swedenborgian. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  don't  desire  to  bring  religion  into  this  case  in  any 
way. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  witness  disclosing  his 
religion,  but  we  object  upon  principle  to  introduciug  any  religious  inquisition 
into  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  religious  inquisition,  nor  to  fol- 
W  your  example  in  any  particular. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  think  that  remark  is  entirely  without  founda- 
ticm. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  all  such  controversies,  and  try  this 
Solemn  case  in  a  solemn  way. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Well,  we  are  all  solemnized  now.     Let's  get  on. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication  with  spiritual  mediums  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  in  such  foolishness  as  that.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
^m  a  firm  believer  in  dreams,  but  I  have  often  seen  things  in  my  dreams  that  I 
have  seen  before. 

Q.  Don't  you  often  in  your  dreams  have  things  presented  to  you  which  are 
^  happen,  and  then  have  those  things  happen  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  do  not  put  any  trust  in  dreams  of  events 
Uiat  are  to  happen  ? 

Q.  But  have  you  not  seen  things  in  your  dreams  that  had  not  then  happened, 
but  which  did  afterwards  happen  ?  Have  yon  not  been  in  positions  in  your  life 
^bich  were  familiar  to  you  when  you  thought  of  the  past,  and  yet  in  which  you 
bad  never  really  been  before  ? 

A.  1  have  dreamed  I  was  married,  but  I  was  not  married.  I  was  afterwards, 
however. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  vision  of  the  bride  in  your  dreams  ? 
A.  Well,  I  saw  the  person  I  had  communication  with — that  is  all.     It  did 
happen  that  I  got  married. 
Q.  To  the  same  person  presented  before  you  in  your  dreams  ? 
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Q.  Then  there  are  some  of  your  dreams  which  tell  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  put  confidence  in  them,  or  allow  them  to  bother  me. 

Q.  But  they  obtrude  themselves  upon  you  sometimes,  do  they  not  ? 

A.  Not  materially. 

Q.  But  they  do  to  some  extent  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  case. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  you  sometimes  have  a  dream  recalled  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  shake  off? 

A.  When  I  dream  of  falling  from  any  height,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.'  I  mean  the  next  day  1 

A.  I  simply  think  of  it  as  a  horrible  dream — that  is  all.  It  soon  goes  away ; 
generally  after  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  examined  at  the  conspiracy  trials. 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  state  there  that  you  knew  Booth  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  by  sight.  I  believe  I  stated  on  the  occasion  of  that 
trial  that  I  knew  him.  A  photograph  was  handed  me,  and  I  told  them  that  was 
Booth. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  that  commission  that  the  man,  or  one  of  the  men,  you  saw 
conversing  there  that  night  was  J.  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  after  these  three  parties  lined  tbemdelvefl 
opposite  the  space  the  President  was  to  pass,  the  man  whom  you  called  Sunratt 
went  out  to  examine  the  carriage,  and  stumbled  over  your  foot  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  after  President  Lincoln  didn't  come  down. 
•  Q.  Did  you  state  on  your  examination  before  the  military  commission  that 
one  of  the  three  ])arties  had  been  standing  out,  looking  at  the  carriage,  on  the 
curbstone,  while  you  were  sitting  there,  and  then  went  back ;  that  they  watched 
awhilC;  and  the  ru»h  came  down  ;  that  many  gentlemen  came  out  and  went  in 
and  had  a  drink  in  the  saloon  ?  Then,  aftey  they  went  up,  the  best  dreaaed 
gentleman  stepped  into  the  saloon  himself;  remained  there  long  enough  to  get 
a  drink,  and  came  out  in  a  style  as  if  he  was  becoming  intoxicated  ?  Is  that 
your  testimony  ] 

A.  That  is  my  testimony  1 

Q.  Then,  in  this  testimony,  you  state  that  the  examination  of  the  carriage 
had  been  made  before  the  rush  came  down,  and  "  before  the  President  did  not 
come  down  as  they  seemed  to  expect."  In  your  testimony  now,  as  I  understand 
you,  you  say  that  it  was  "  after  he  did  not  come  down,  as  they  seemed  to  ex- 
pect," that  the  examination  of  the  carriage  was  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  rush  was  a  long  time  coming  down.  They  did  not  all  come 
down  at  once. 

Q.  Then  you  think  these  are  harmonious  statements  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct.  I  have  thought  more  deeply  over  it,  and  have 
figured  it  out  since  the  best  I  could. 

Q.  This  testimony,  then,  before  the  military  commission  is  not  correct,  and 
what  you  now  state  is  correct  ? 

A.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  have  thought  more  deeply  over  it  since  1 

A.  I  have  not  changed  it  materially. 

Q.  Is  your  mind  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  you  testified  down  at  the 
arsenal  ? 

A.  It  is  a  little  clearer  now. 

Q.  In  what  particular  is  it  a  little  clearer  1 
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A.  In  the  transactions  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Then  wherein  does  your  recollection  differ  now  from  what  yonr  recollec- 
tion was  at  the  time  of  that  trial,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Not  any  at  all. 

Q.  Then  it  is  no  clearer  as  to  that  ? 

A.  It  is  a  little  clearer. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  is  a  little  clearer,  in  what  particular  is  it  a  little  clearer  ? 

A.  There  are  little  incidents  that  I  did  not  think  of  before. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  am  not  calling  yonr  attention  to  any  little  incidents.  In 
jour  examination  before  that  commission  yon  stated  that  a  man  had  been  stand- 
ing out  and  examining  the  carriage  before  the  time  when  they  expected  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  down.  You  now  state  that  the  man  went  out  to  examine  the  car- 
riage after  the  time  they  expected  the  President  to  come  down.    Which  is  correct  ? 

A.  It  was  all  about  the  same  time.  I  can  say  that  my  testimony  now,  and 
then,  is  just  the  same.  I  believe  he  was  out  there  just  immediately  as  they 
commenced  to  come  down.  I  know  he  was  there,  and  know  it  from  the  fact  of 
my  foot  being  in  his  way.     I  have  thought  deeply  over  this,  and  every  particular. 

Q.  How  large  a  man  was  J.  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  He  was  a  tall  man — a  heavier  man,  a  great  deal,  than  Surratt. 

Q.  How  tall  was  he  ? 

A.  As  tall  as  I  am. 

Q.  How  tall  are  yon  ? 

A.  Abont  five  feet  eleven ;  I  was  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  some  time  ago— 
g:ue8s  I  am  eleven  now. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  mean-lookiog  man ;  yon  say  he  was  rather  low  in 
BUture? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  jast  such  a  man  as  Edward  Spangler. 

Q.  Without  the  moustache  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  as  confident  about  the  identity  of  Spangler,  as  you  are  about  the 
identity  of  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  shade  of  the  wall,  you  know,  kind  of  hid  Spangler.  He  was 
leaning  against  the  wall ;  the  light  did  not  strike  exactly  there. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  testify  before  that  commission  to  this  effect :  That  after 
Booth  (the  well  dressed  man  as  yon  call  him  in  this  report)  came  out  from  the 
saloon,  he  stepped  up  and  whispered  to  this  ruflSan,  (that  is,  the  miserablest  one 
of  the  three,)  and  then  went  into  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  stage  from  the 
street ;  then  the  smallest  one  stepped  up  and  called  the  time  ? 

A.  That  was  my  testimony  then,  and  it  is  my  testimony  to-day. 

Q.  That  the  smallest  one  of  the  three  called  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  military  commission,  when  asked  to  describe  the 
thii^  party,  as  is  reported  here :  "  He  was  better  dressed  than  any  I  see  here. 
He  i)ad  on  one  of  the  fashionable  hats  they  wear  here  in  Washington,  with  round 
top  and  stiff  brim.  Q.  Can  yon  describe  his  dress  as  to  color  and  appearance  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  describe  it.  Q.  How  was  the  well  dressed  man  as  to  size  ? 
A.  He  was  not  a  large  man — about  five  feet  six  inches  hieh."     Did  you  state  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  sitting  down.     That  is  what  I  judged  from. 

Q.  Do  you  now  state  that  the  man  that  called  the  time  was  five  feet  six  inches? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  from  my  position,  sitting  down  on  the  curbstone,  I  should 
bave  judged  him  to  be  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches.  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  that,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  exactly  his  height. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  largo  man  then,  but  is  a  large  man  now.  The  man  you  saw 
hu  not  changed  so  much  as  that,  has  he  ? 

A.  I  call  a  man  a  large  man  if  he  be  only  five  feet  high,  if  he  is  heavily  built. 
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Q.  But  this  was  an  inquiry  as  to  his  height,  and  70a  answered  five  feet  six 
inches  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  thought ;  I  was  sitting  down ;  I  did  not  intend 
to  be  very  precise  in  describing  the  size  of  the  man.  What  I  meant  by  the 
smallest  man  was  the  slimmest  one. 

Q.  You  then  knew  that  Booth  was  5  feet  10 J  or  11  inches  ;  and  you  then 
testified  that  the  smallest  man  of  the  three  called  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  not  so  confident  of  Booth  being  5  feet  1 1  inches.  I  thought  he  was 
somewhere  about  my  own  size. 

Q.  When  you  said  this  man  was  the  smallest  man  of  the  three,  did  you  mean 
that  he  was  the  slimmest  man  of  the  three  7 

A.  I  meant  he  was  the  lightest  man. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  According  to  your  recollection  of  the 
appearance  of  those  men  there  that  night,  was  there  not  of  the  three  men  one  or 
two  who  were  over  5  feet  6 1 

A.  Well,  I  am  a  better  judge  now  than  I  was  then. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  Because  I  have  measured  men  every  day. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  so  ? 

A.  As  recruiting  sergeant ;  I  have  to  take  the  heights  of  the  men.  Then  I 
was  no  judge  at  all.  1  was  then  not  observing  the  height  of  the  men  particu- 
larly, but  what  they  did  and  said. 

Q.  You  say  you  stated  to  the  military  commission  that  the  man  who  had  such 
a  villanous  look  was  the  shortest,  but  yet  the  heaviest  man  of  the  three  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  that  at  the  provost  marshal's  office. 

Q.  Did  they  write  it  down  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  They  sent  me  up  to  the  Old  Capitol  prison  to  identify 
him.  I  pointed  out  Edward  Spangler  as  the  man.  He  was  among  others  who 
were  brought  up.     Sergeant  Cooper  was  present. 

Q.  Was  he  the  smallest  one  ? 

A.  He  was  the  largest  man,  although  the  shortest,  in  my  way  of  speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  militaiy  commission  as  follows :  "  Q.  About 
how  high  do  you  think  the  man  dressed  in  slouched  clothes  was  1  A.  He  was 
about  5  feet  8  or  9  inches  high  '  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  testify  at  the  same  time  that  the  genteelly  dressed  man 
was  5  feet  6  inches  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  did  that,  was  not  the  man  with  the  slouch  hat  the  lai^;er  of 
the  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  larger  in  proportion.  I  mean  by  large,  a  man  who  is 
stout  and  heavy ;  not  that  he  is  the  tallest.  I  will  say  here  that  I  had  not  a 
good  judgment  of  the  man  against  the  wall ;  because  he  was  in  a  leaning  attitude. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Booth  was  taller  than  the  man  who  called 
the  time  ? 

A.  No,  not  particularly.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  height  then; 
but  now,  since  I  have  looked  at  it,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  height. 

Q.  Looked  at  what  ? 

A.  At  the  position  of  the  men ;  at  the  position  they  had  occupied. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  since  you  have  looked  at  John  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  since  I  have  been  in  the  habit — since  it  has  become  my 
bnsinesBB  to  measure  the  height  of  men. 
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Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  military  commission  that  70a  paid  no  particular  at 
tention  to  their  heights  ? 

A.  Noy  sir ;  I  only  gave  what  I  supposed  to  he  their  heights. 

Q.  Can  you  account  to  this  jury  for  the  fact  that  when  you  were  called  upon 
to  speak  of  this  man  hefore  the  military  commission,  you  should  have  picked  out 
from  the  three  one,  and  said  the  smallest  one  called  the  time  ? 

A.  I  called  him  the  smallest  man  because  he  was  so  thin. 

Q.  Then  afterwards  you  stated  that  he  was  five  feet  six  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  was  my  judgment 

Q.  You  say  now  that  Booth  was  Hve  feet  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven,  and  the 
other,  Spangler,  five  feet  eight  ? 

A.  I  could  not  on  my  oath  say  how  tall  Bpangler  was,  because  he  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  and  not  straightened  up. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why,  when  you  said  the  smallest  man  called  the  time,  you 
did  not  explain  to  the  commission  that  you  referred  only  to  heft  and  not  to 
beight  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Then  you  told  the  commmission  that  the  smallest  man  of  the  three  called 
the  time  ;  that  he  was  five  feet  six ;  the  other  ^ve  feet  eight,  and  the  other,  again, 
five  feet  ten,  and  never  explained  that  you  did  not  mean  the  height  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  with  regard  to  the  man  standing  against  the  wall  I  could  not  tell 
▼hat  his  height  was,  but  I  judged  him  to  be  the  height  mentioned  there,  when 
straightened  up.  I  did  not  consider  my  judgment  then  as  to  height  worth  any- 
thing at  all ;  now,  however,  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  knew  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  the  time  of  the  trial  before  the  military 
commission,  why  did  you  not  tell  the  commission  that  it  was  Booth  whom  you 
saw  there  that  night  1 

A.  They  gave  me  the  picture  in  order  to  have  me  satisfy  myself  before  them 
that  that  was  the  man. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  tell  them  that  it  was  Booth  you  saw  talking  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  tell  them  ? 

A.  I  told  them  it  was  Booth  who  came  out  of  the  restaurant.  They  showed 
me  his  photograph,  and  I  told  them  that  was  the  man  to  whom  I  referred. 

Q.  Did  not  they  show  you  that  photograph  at  the  provost  marshal's  office 
before  going  down  to  the  military  commission  ? 

A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  correct — 

**Q.  How  was  the  well-dressed  man  as  to  size  ? 

"A.  He  was  not  a  very  large  man — about  five  feet  six  inches  high." 

Did  you  testify  to  that  ? 

A.  I  did ;  but  I  had  no  reference  to  height. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  ''five  feet  six  inches  high?" 

A.  I  put  that  in  afterwards.  I  meant  that  he  was  not  a  very  large  man.  A 
ikian  forty-four  inches  across  the  breast  is  a  large  man,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  be 
oqIt  five  feet  four  inches  in  height. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  military  commission  did  you  see 
Uiere  present  the  same  man  who  had  examined  you  at  the  provost  marshal's 
•fficef 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  get  to  see  the  cross-examiner 
tt  alL  The  man  who  was  cross-examining  was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  me.  I  was 
^t  allowed  to  face  him  at  all;  I  faced  the  major  generals.  The  questions  were 
^ed  me  firom  the  other  side. 

Q.  Did  yon,  in  your  examination  before  the  military  commission,  give  uy 
ieoeription  of  the  individual — the  third  party — whom  yon  now  call  John  H. 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  Bay  then  anything  about  the  light  ehining  on  his  face  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  recollect  whether  I  did  or  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
light. 

Q.  Did  you  eay  anything  about  his  pale  face  ? 

A.  I  have  not  read  my  testimony  over  for  some  time. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  have  read  your  testimony  or  not,  but  as  to 
what  you  testified  to. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Merrick,  do  you  propose  in  the  cross-examination  of  each 
of  these  witnesses  to  take  up  the  testimony  delivered  somewhere  else,  and  go 
through  it  seriatim,  and  inquire  why  they  did  not  say  this,  and  why  they  did 
not  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  If  there  is  anything  in  regard  to  which  you  wish  to  contradict 
the  witness,  the  proper  way  is  to  lay  the  foundation  by  asking  him  whether  he 
said  so  and  so.  That  is  the  usual  rule.  We  will  never  get  through  in  this 
way.     You  have  now  been  two  hours  examining  this  witness. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  it  was  very  profitably  spent,  your  honor,  although  it 
may  appear  rather  self-complimentary  to  say  so.  I  do  not  wish,  sir,  to  trans- 
gress any  rule,  but  to  keep  entirely  within  proper  limits. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  object  to  considerable  latitude,  but  the  cross-examina- 
tion ought  to  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  with  some  regard  to  the  general  rules 
of  evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

afternoon  session. 

Cross-examination  of  Sergeant  Dye  continued  : 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  there  was  anything  else  that  excited  your  suspi- 
cions except  what  you  have  already  told  the  jury  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  relation  of  incidents  did  your  suspicions  become  ex- 
cited? 

A.  At  the  second  calling  of  time. 

Q.  It  was  then  you  undid  your  pistol  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  anything  remarkable  to  see  Booth  about  that  day  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  only  remarkable,  as  I  understand  you,  that  a  well  dressed  man 
should  have  been  conversing  with  so  villanous  a  looking  man  % 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  desire  that  you  will  describe  to  the  jury,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  location 
of  that  clock  ? 

A.  To  my  recollection,  just  as  you  went  into  the  theatre,  you  look  right  be- 
fore you  and  you  will  see  it.  To  my  mind  the  clock  was  right  in  front  of  yon 
in  the  vestibule. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  the  middle  door,  was  it  1 

A.  That  is  my  recollection ;  it  was  right  square  up  before  you  as  you  go  in. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  it  from  where  you  were  silting  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  see  inside  the  door. 

Q.  You  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  plank,  as  I  understand ;  was  the  car- 
riage above  or  below  you  ? 

A.  The  carriage  was  above  me — ^the  rear  part  of  it. 

Q.  Which  way  were  yon  facing  as  you  sat  on  the  platform  ? 

A.  Facing  the  theatre. 
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Q.  You  have  said  that  you  went  afterwards  to  take  some  oysters  ;  please  to 
tell  the  jury  what  was  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  you  had  ? 

A.  I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  going  on,  or  that  was  not  right. 
Q.  Of  what  nature? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  something  against  the  President,  but  I  could  not  say. 
The  excited  manner  of  the  man  calling  the  time  and  his  frequent  whispering 
there  was  what  attracted  my  attention. 

(Objection  by  district  attorney  that  the  suspicions  of  a  witness  are  not  admis- 
sible. Much  ktitude  is  to  be  allowed  in  cross-examination,  but  counsel  for  the 
defence  have  transcended  the  discretion  allowed  even  upon  cross-examination. 

The  court  said  there  was  no  objection  to  a  witness  stating  as  a  part  of  the  res 
gesta,  that  certain  actions  of  other  parties  excited  suspicion  in  his  mind,  but  it 
was  inadmissible  to  examine  him  as  to  the  nature  of  those  suspicions. 

Mr.  Bradlev  admitted  that  the  question  would  be  inadmissible  on  an  examina- 
tion in  chief,  but  held  it  to  be  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  cross-examination. 
The  court  ruled  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 
Exception  to  ruling  taken  by  counsel  for  defence.) 

Q.  Yon  went,  as  you  have  stated,  to  the  oyster-house ;  what  did  you  do  after 
you  went  there  1 
A  Ordered  oysters. 
Q.  What  next? 

A.  We  sat  down  to  eat  them.     I  do  not  recollect  whether  we  ate  all  of  them 
or  not ;  I  do  not  think  we  did.    A  man  came  rushing  in  and  said  the  President 
was  shot. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 
A.  We  immediately  got  up  and  started  for  camp. 
Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  to  camp  ? 

A.  We  went  out  to  camp  because  we  did  not  know  but  there  would  be  a  detail 
made  of  a  guard. 
Q.  Was  that  all  you  did  after  you  started  out  of  the  oyster-house  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  hurried  out  to  camp.     I  was  the  first  one  who  told  General 
Hall,  after  I  got  there,  that  the  President  had  been  shot. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  tell  this  lady  at  the  window  on  H  street  that  Booth  had 
shot  the  President  ? 

A  The  man  who  came  into  the  saloon  said  it  was  Booth.  It  confirmed  my 
Bospicions  immediately,  and  I  so  spoke  to  Sergeant  Cooper,  that  I  was  right  in 
mj  suspicions  in  front  of  the  theatre  of  their  actions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  testified  to  that  before  in  any  of  your  examinations  ?  Have 
70a  ever  stated  this  affair  on  H  street  ? 

A  I  have  not.     This  occurred  to  me  a  long  while  afterwards.   I  never  knew 
where  the  Surratt's  lived  until  within  three  months. 
Q.  It  occurred  to  you  after  that  trial  ? 

A  O,  yes ;  after  I  ascertained  they  lived  on  H  street,  I  asked  where  the 
house  was,  and  since  I  have  arrived  here  I  went  to  the  house,  and  the  house 
was  familiar  to  me. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  lady  you  saw  then  resembled  the  one  you 
flaw  at  the  conspiracy  trial  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  you  when  you  saw  her  at  the  conspiracy  trial  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 
Q.  When  did  it  first  strike  you? 
A.  Since  I  learned  of  the  house  on  H  street, 
Q.  Did  not  you  know  the  house  on  H  street  at  that  time  ? 
A«  No,  sir  ;  I  never  knew  it  until  I  came  to  this  city  lately. 
Q.  Then  it  never  struck  yon  that  the  lady  yon  saw  at  toe  conapiiacy  tria 
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resembled  the  lady  you  eaw  on  H  street,  until  you  learned  that  Mrs.  Surratt's 
house  was  on  H  street  ? 

A.  Not  until  I  learned  that  she  lived  there,  and  the  relation  of  the  house  to 
the  incidents  that  had  occurred. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  trial  was  that  ? 

A.  Some  time  after.     Since  I  came  hack  to  the  city. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that  Mrs.  Surratt*e  house  was 
there  ? 

A.  No,  iir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  recalled  this  to  your  mind  ? 

A.  When  I  learned  that  her  house  was  on  H  street,  after  I  came  back  to 
Washington. 

Q.  Two  years  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  remember  that  she  was  an  elderly  lady. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  on  the  trial,  as  I  understand  you,  within  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  occurrence  on  H  street,  and  it  never  struck  you  that  she  re- 
sembled the  lady  who  looked  out  of  the  window  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  when  the  question  was  raised  in  the  press  of  the  country 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  had  been  condemned  unjustly  that  all  this  came  into  my 
mind  about  her.  I  learned  that  she  lived  on  H  street,  and  1  remembered  the  per- 
son asking  what  was  going  on  down  town,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  although  no 
person  had  passed  that  way.  I  thought  it  was  a  person  who  knew  something 
was  coming  off  down  town  ;  that  is  it.  I  believe  it  in  my  own  mind,  too,  that 
she  knew  all  about  it,  and  was  waiting  with  a  dim  light  in  the  parlor. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  cross-examination  that  your  judgment  two  years  ago 
about  men's  height  was  not  of  any  value,  but  that  it  is  now  of  considerable  valne; 
why  is  it  of  greater  value  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  having  been  already  answered. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  thought  not,  directly. 

The  Court.  The  record  taken  by  the  stenographers  will  show  that  the  wit- 
ness was  asked  this  question,  and  he  answered  that  his  judgment  was  better  now 
than  then,  because  for  the  last  year  or  more  he  had  been  engaged  in  enlistin? 
men ;  that  it  was  his  business  to  take  the  height  of  every  man  he  enlisted,  and 
that  in  that  way  he  had  become  ah  expert  or  judge  of  the  height  of  different 
persons. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  am  quite  content  with  that  statement.  I  will  ask  the 
witness  but  one  other  question. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  ever  had  a  habit  of  considering  or  speaking  of 
men  5  feet  6  inches  high — men  weighing  130 — as  large  men  or  small  men. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  object  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  The  question  is  in  response  to  questions  they  have  asked 
the  witness  in  relation  to  large  men  and  small  men. 

The  Court.  And  he  has  answered  that  he  estimated  the  size  of  men  by  their 
heft  rather  than  by  their  height. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  have  understood. 

By  a  Juror: 
Q.  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  saw  the  entire  full  face  of  the  pris- 
oner fi-om  the  position  he  occupied  on  the  carriage  step  on  the  night  in  question? 
A.  J  saw  all  the  time  three-quarters  of  it,  and  a  part  of  the  time  the  whole 
it. 

By  another  Juror  : 
Q.  How  was  the  prisoner  dressed  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  ? 
A.  His  coat  was  drab,  his  hat  was  something  like  this  hat  I  have  here,  but  bo 
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exactly;  one  of  these  fashionable  rouod-top,  stiff-brimmed.    It  appeared,  to  mj 
recollection,  to  have  been  black. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  pants  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Had  he  on  a  watch  chain  or  guard  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any. 

Peter  Taltavul  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  on  the  day  the  President 
was  murdered  ? 

A.  I  lived  on  Eighth  street  east,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  between  G  and  I,  south. 

Q.  Where  was  your  place  of  business  ? 

A.  On  Tenth  street. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  ? 

A.  I  kept  a  restaurant. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  Right  next  to  FordHs  theatre. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  restaurant  at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  frequently  seen  him  there,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  He  used  to  come  in  there  very  often. 

Q.  You  knew  him  well  by  sight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  that  evening  ? 

A.  He  came  in  that  night. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  called  for  some  whiskey. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  alone. 

A..  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  do. 

A.  He  called  for  some  water.  I  did  not  give  him  any  water  when  he  called 
for  the  whiskey.  It  is  usual  to  give  water,  but  I  did  not  give  it  to  him.  He 
called  for  water,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  laid  the  money  on  the  counter  and 
vent  right  out 

Q.  State  how  he  appeared  as  to  coolness  or  nervousness. 

A.  I  did  not  see  anything  unusual  in  him  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  unusual  in  his  dress  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  dressed  in  his  usual  way — no  disguise  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  disguise. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  after  he  took  that  dnnk  was  it  before  yon  heard  the 
President  was  assassinated  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  it  must  have  been  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Booth  often  before  ? 

A.  I  used  to  see  him  almost  every  day. 

Q.  Who  had  you  seen  him  with  near  the  time  of  this  occurrence  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  recollect.  He  used  to  come  in  with  several  gentlemen; 
^metimes  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  particular  time.  Did  you  see  him  with  any 
Pcnon  charged  as  one  of  the  conspirators  ? 
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A.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  days  before  with  Herold. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  In  the  same  place ;  he  came  in  there. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  saj.     I  thiuk  thej  just  came  in — came  to  the  bar  and 

fot  a  drink ;  probably  had  a  little  conversation  together,  and  went  oat  again, 
could  not  particularly  describe  what  passed  there  at  all,  not  taking  any  par- 
ticular notice. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  did  you  see  this  same  Herold  come  in? 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 

Q.  On  that  night  or  the  night  previous  did  any  one  come  in  and  inquire  for 
Booth? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Herold  came  in  there  and  asked  if  I  had  seen  John.  I  asked  him  what  John. 
He  said  John  Wilkes  Booth.     I  told  him  I  had  not  seen  him. 

Q.  What,  then,  did  he  say;  did  he  ask  you  anything;  and  if  so,  what? 

A.  No,  he  simply  came  to  the  bar  and  inauired  if  «fohn  had  been  there.  I 
asked  him  what  John,  and  he  said  John  Wilkes  Booth.  • 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  he  had  been  there  that  day  or  evening  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  just  shut  the  door  and  went  right  out. 

Q.  And  between  the  time  Herold  came  in  and  the  time  Booth  came  in,  jus 
before  the  assassination,  you  had  not  seen  either  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  was  it  that  Herold  came  in  ? 

A.  I  judge  it  must  have  been  about  4  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  possibly  think 
of  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  Booth  came  in  and  took  a  drink,  just  before  the  assassination, 
was  there  anything  in  his  dress  or  appearance  to  awaken  suspicion  in  your 
mind? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  notice  of  anything  unusual  at  all.  He  just  came 
in  there  and  asked  for  a  drink. 

David  C.  Rbbd  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  In  what  city  do  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Washington  city. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.  About  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  by  sight  ?  (prisoner  made  to  stand 
up.) 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  Since  quite  a  boy. 

Q.  Since  you  or  he  was  quite  a  boy  ? 

A.  Since  he  was  quite  a  boy. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  day  of  the  murder  of  the 
President? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  on  that  day  in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  just  below  the  National  Hotel.  1 
was  standing  as  he  passed  just  in  front  of  where  Mr.  Steer  keeps  the  sewing- 
machine  store. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  going  ? 

A.  From  towards  the  Capitol. 
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Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  of  the  14th  was  it? 

A.  It  was  about  half  past  two,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect — between  two  and 
half  past  two. 

Q.  Had  70U  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  him  at  all  ? 

A.  I  had ;  I  knew  him,  and  I  suppose  he  knew  me.  There  was  no  intimate 
acquaintance  at  all.    I  recognized  him  when  I  met  him. 

Q.  As  he  passed  did  you  recognize  him,  or  he  jou  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  leading.) 

Q.  As  he  passed,  state  what  occurred. 

A.  There  was  a  recognition;  whether  it  was  by  him  or  me  first,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  by  both. 

A.  1  could  not  state  positively  whether  I  nodded  first  or  he  did ;  we  both 
nodded. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  there  was  anything  about  his  dress  or  equipments 
on  that  occasion  which  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  what  it  was  ? 

A.  What  attracted  me  more  particularly  was  his  dress  rather  than  his  face. 
I  remarked  his  clothing  very  particularly. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  him  that  attracted  your  attention? 

A.  The  appearance  of  the  suit  he  wore — very  genteel ;  something  like  country 
manufactured  goods,  but  got  up  in  a  very  elegant  style,  the  coat,  vest  and  panta- 
loons. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  noticed  his  clothes?  If  so,  state  it  to  the 
jary. 

A.  I  cannot  say  there  was  anything  particular,  except  his  appearance  so  re- 
markably genteel.     I  was  rather  struck  with  his  appearance. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

A.  He  was  on  foot. 

Q.  What  was  there  on  his  feet  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  leading. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  suppose  he  had  boots  or  shoes.  As  he  passed  from  me  I  turned  and 
looked  at  his  feet.     He  had  on  a  new  pair  of  brass  spurs. 

Q.  Now  describe  these  spurs. 

A.  They  were  plain  common  brass  spurs ;  nothing  very  particular  about  them 
except  the  rowel. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  the  rowel  ? 

A.  The  rowel  was  very  large  and  xery  blue ;  they  evidently  were  bran  new. 

Q.  What  was  upon  his  head  ? 

A.  He  had  on  a  felt  hat.  It  was  not  one  of  these  very  low-crowned  hats ;  it 
liad  a  rather  wide  brim,  a  sort  of  drab-color  felt  hat. 

Q.  State  whether  the  brim  was  a  stiff  or  a  limber  one. 

A.  It  was  a  stiff-brimmed  hat. 

Q.  Which  way  did  he  go  after  passing  you  ? 

A.  He  was  passing  up  the  avenue  towards  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  from  where 
I  was  standing. 

Q.  State  whether  his  gait  was  rapid  or  slow  ? 

A.  It  was  not  very  rapid ;  an  ordinary  pace  in  walking ;  nothing  very  hasty. 

Cross-examined : 

By  Mr.  Bradlby: 
Q.  What  was  it  that  attracted  your  attention  about  his  dress ;  was  it  a  par- 
ticularly fine  dress  ? 
A.  It  was  a  singular  dress — one  that  I  had  never  seen  him  wear  before.     It 
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was  very  genteel  and  very  pretty.  I  noticed  him  coming  up  ;  I  stood  facing 
him  as  he  passed;  I  was  standing  on  an  elevated  position,  probably  eight  inches 
above  the  pavement. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  dressing  genteelly  or  not  ? 

A.  I  had  never  seen  him  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  anything  like  that  before ; 
I  cannot  say  but  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  genteelly. 

Q.  How  did  he  usually  dress  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  could  describe  any  particular  dress.  Sometimes  I  have 
seen  him  in  rather  rough  costume  as  he  would  come  in  from  the  country ;  at 
other  times  I  have  seen  him  dressed  as  genteely  as  anybody  that  walks  the 
street. 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  come  in  from  the 
country  ? 

A.  Fifteen  years,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing ;  what  was  he  engaged  in  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  here  market  days,  I  suppose,  passing  and  repassing. 

Q.  Did  he  stand  in  market  1 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  him  standing  in  market. 

Q.  At  what  intervals  of  time  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  during 
that  fifteen  years  ? 

A.  I  could  not  come  at  how  often  I  had  seen  him  in  that  fifteen  years ;  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last  before  you  saw  him  on  the  14th  of  April  1 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  name  the  time — that  is,  give  the  date.  It  was  about  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  race-course  across  the  river  beyond  the  Eastern 
branch. 

Q.  Yon  saw  him  then  and  there? 

A.  I  saw  him  then  and  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  first  opening  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  had  you  been  accustomed  to  see  him  coming  in  from 
the  country  ? 

A.  I  could  not  give  exact  dates;  I  have  seen  him  since  he  was  quite  a  boy; 
I  have  seen  him  here  with  his  father. 

Q.  How  often  since  he  was  grown  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say  positively,  as  to  the  number  of  times ;  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  by  which  I  could  fix  any  particular  number — ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  or  any  other  number. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  him  anywhere  except  passing  ? 

A.  I  have  met  him  at  the  livery  stable,  where  he  stood  talking. 

Q.  What  livery  stable  ? 

A.  Pumphrey's ;  they  used  to  put  up  there,  but  subsequently  changed  to  the 
brick  stable  across  the  way. 

Q.  When  was  that ;  how  long  before  this  event  ? 

A.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  his  father  died  ? 

A.  I  think  his  father  died  some  time  in  1S63 — somewhere  about  that  ueigb- 
borhood. 

Q.  Four  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has  been  dead  near  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  his  father's  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.  In  1851. 

Q.  Sixteen  years  ago  ;  how  large  was  John  Surratt  at  that  time. 

A.  He  was  a  little  chunk  of  a  boy,  probably  so  high.     (Three  feet) 
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Q.  How  often  were  you  at  their  house  ? 

A.  I  was  there  on  three  occasions. 

Q.  In  what  year  ? 

A.  During  the  fall  of  1851. 

Q.  How  often  since  then  ? 

A.  I  have  not  heen  there  since. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  at  any  time  between  then  and  the  fall  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  city. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  As  I  have  said,  at  the  livery  stable,  and  I  have  soeif  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  at  the  livery  stable  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say  positively  ;  whether  I  ever  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  more  than  merely  speaking. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ever  to  have  said  that  he  had  been  in  your  room  since 
you  knew  him  f 

A.  I  said  I  thought  he  had,  but  I  was  mistaken. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  you  have  seen  him  in  your  room  frequently  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  telling  any  citizen  of  your  acquaintance  that  the  place 
where  you  met  him  at  the  time  you  have  mentioned  on  the  14th  of  April  was 
further  up  the  avenue,  above  Gth  street  1 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  said  to  any  acquaintance  of  yours  what  his  age 
was  or  his  personal  appearance  ? 

A.  I  described  his  personal  appearance. 

Q.  With  any  citizen,  in  conversation,  do  you  recollect  saying  that  he  was  a 
man  about  35  years  old  ? 

A.  From  30  to  35  years  old  I  supposed  he  might  be. 

Q.  You  say  your  attention  was  not  particularly  drawn  to  Surratt's  face  at 
that  time  ;   can  you  state  whether  he  had  any  beard  or  not  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  he  had,  or  not ;  if  he  had,  it  was  so 
flight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceivable. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  so  light  in  color  or  in  growth  ? 

A.  So  light  in  color  and  in  growth. 

Q.  So  that  if  he  had  a  beard  you  do  not  recollect  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  at  all. 

Q.  What  livery  stable  did  you  go  to  after  his  father's  death  ? 

A.  To  the  brick  stable  belonging  to  Marshall  Brown.  His  father  changed 
from  Pumphrey's  to  that  before  his  death. 

Q.  Who  kept  that  stable  then  ? 

A,  Levi  Pumphrey. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  stable  at  the  comer  of  Gth  and  C  streets  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  comer  of  Gth  and  G  streets. 

Q.  Where  did  younff  Surratt  put  up  his  horse  after  his  father's  death  ? 

A.  Whether  he  put  his  horse  there  or  not  I  am  not  sure.     I  have  seen  him 
at  the  stable,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  stop  there  on  horseback 

fince  the  death  of  his  father. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  Surratt  the  elder  lived  when  you  visited  him  ? 
A.  Away  down  here  in  Maryland. 
Q.  In  what  is  called  Surrattsville? 
I       A.  Ii  was  not  called  Surrattsville  then  ;  it  was  called  John  Surratt's. 
I       Q'  What  was  there  at  the  place  called  John  Surratt's  ? 
I      A.  He  kept  a  hotel  and  a  post  office. 
I      Mr.  Bradley  desired  to  have  the  privilege  of  recalling  Mr.  Reed  for  cross- 
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examination  at  some  future  time,  after  the  defence  should  have  consulted  with  a 
witness  now  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Garrington  objected  to  this  course,  as  being  without  precedent,  and  held 
that  there  was  no  rule  of  court  that  justified  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Bradley  argued  that  it  was  a  matter  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  defence  expected  to  prove  that  Mr.  Reed  had  made  statements  cot 
of  court  contradictory  to  what  had  been  testified  to  in  court.  The  defence, 
however,  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Reed  was  to  be  called,  and  they  could  not  put 
the  question  in  form  until  the  absent  witness  referred  to  was  here. 

The  decision  of  the  question  was  reserved  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Su»AN  Ann  Jackson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  you  married  ? 

A.  I  have  been  married  two  years  this  May. 

Q.  What  was  your  name  before  marriage? 

A.  Susan  Ann  Mahoney. 
.    Q.  Were  you  married  before  or  after  the  assassination  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  was  married  two  weeks  after  it. 

Q.  You  remember  that  event  do  you  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  living  iu  the  month  of  March,  or  the 
latter  part  of  March,  of  the  year  in  which  the  President  was  assassinated,  before 
you  were  married  ? 

A.  I  was  living  at  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

Q.  On  what  street  was  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 

A.  On  H  street,  between  6th  and  7th. 

Q.  And  as  you  go  up  that  way  east,  on  which  side  of  the  street  is  it? 

A.  On  the  right-hand  side. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  entrance  or  stoop  of  the  house,  how  that 
was  1 

A.  There  were  high  steps  run  up  in  front. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  about  how  nigh,  whether  they  went  up  to  the  storj  or 
not. 

A.  It  was  up  to  the  second  story,  pretty  near  the  windows. 

Q.  Then  it  was  very  high,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  when  you  went  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  in  March— from 
whose  service  did  you  go  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Brown's. 

Q.  Where  did  Mrs.  Brown  live  ? 

A.  She  lived  on  the  island. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Brown's  first  name,  or  her  husband's  name  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.     I  did  not  stay  there  very  long. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Good  Friday  in  the  April  following  the  March 
when  you  went  to  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  the  very  day  I  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Good  Friday  following  that  day,  or  any  circum- 
stances about  that  Good  Friday  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Surratt  went  away  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes.  She  went  down  in  the  country  on  Good  Friday,  between  11  and  12 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  what  did  she  go  ? 
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A.  She  went  in  a  buggy. 
Q.  Did  you  ace  the  man  who  went  with  her  ? 
A.  Mr.  Weichman. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    He  boarded  there  at  the  same  time. 
Q^  Yon  would  know  him  now,  if  you  were  to  see  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Weichman  when  he  came  back  with  Mrs.  Surratt 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  him  when  he  came  back  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 
Q.  About  what  time  in  the  evening  did  Mrs.  Surratt  return  1 
A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 
Q.  After  that,  on  that  evening,  will  you  tell  us  whether  you  saw  the  prisoner 
here? 
Witness.  That  one  sitting  over  there  ?  (pointing  to  the  prisoner.)    . 
Mr.  PiERRBPONT.    Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  in  the  dining-room. 
Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? 
A.  His  mother  was  with  him. 
Q.  What  did  his  mother  say  to  you  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  the  house  ? 
A.  I  had  been  there  three  weeks. 
Q.  What  did  his  mother  say  ? 
A.  She  told  me  that  was  her  son. 
Q.  What  else  did  she  say  to  him,  or  about  him  ? 

A.  She  did  not  say  anything  else.  When  I  was  gathering  up  some  clothes  to 
put  in  the  wash,  I  asked  if  they  were  for  Mr.  Weichman,  and  she  said  no,  they 
were  for  her  son. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  who  he  looked  like  ? 

A.  She  asked  me  did  he  not  look  like  his  sister  Annie. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  said  I  did  not  know ;  I  did  not  take  good  notice  of  him  to  see  who  he 
favored. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  asked  you  if  he  did  not  look  like  his  sister  Annie  1 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  anything  into  the  room  you  have  spoken  of  where  she  was 
Bitting  with  her  son  ? 

A.  I  had  just  brought  a  pot  of  tea  into  the  room. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  when  yon  brought  in  the  pot  of  tea  ? 

A.  Not  any  one,  except  her  son. 

Q.  Do  jrou  see  any  one  now  who  she  told  you  then  was  her  son  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  looking  at  him  now. 

Q.  State  whether  that  is  the  one. 

(The  prisoner  made  to  stand  up.) 

A.  That  is  the  man,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  took  in  the  pot  of  tea,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  Just  went  out  again. 

Q.  Did  you  return  again  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  return  in  the  room  any  more. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  about  what  time  in  the  evening  you 
took  in  the  pot  of  tea  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  come  at  it,  she  came  home  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 
Well,  when  she  came  home  and  came  to  the  dining-room,  I  carried  in  supper  for 
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Mr.  Weichman,  the  man  who  boarded  there.     After  he  went  out  she  called  me 
and  asked  me  for  a  second  plate,  cup,  and  saucer.     I  carried  them  to  her. 

Q.  And  then  jou  found  this  man  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  sister  Annie  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  lived  there. 

Q.  She  was  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  examined  as  a  witness  about  this  matter  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Omit  examined  me — or  Captain  Orfutt.     I  am  not  sore 
about  the  name. 

Q.  Where  were  you  examined  ? 

A.  He  carried  me  down  to  his  office — I  forget  where  it  was — in  the  night. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  Monday  night  after  the  assassination  happened. 

Q.  They  took  you  down  to  a  guard-house,  or  some  place  I 

A.  They  took  me  to  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  never  been  there  before.     I  do  not  recollect  where  it  was. 
I  think  it  was  somewhere  near  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Who  took  you  there — do  you  remember  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  went  in  a  hack. 

Q.  You  were  examined  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  write  down  your  examination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  examined  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  then,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  after  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  then  I  have  been  down  to  what  they  call  the  War  De- 
partment ;   in  the  course  of  last  week,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  It  was  just  last  week  I  was  can  ied  down  to  the  War  Department.    Mr. 
Kelly  carried  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  examined  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  examined  you  there  ? 
'  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  tiie  gentleman's  name. 

Q.  Was  what  you  stated  then  written  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  written  down. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  before  General  Augur,  if  that  was  the  place, 
did  you  then  make  the  same  statement  you  do  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mrs.  SuiTatt's  son  was  there  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  1 

A.  I  do  not  know,  indeed ;   I  did  not  see  any  more  of  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  about  9,  or  half  past  9  ? 

A.  It  was  between  8  and  9  when  she  came — after  Mr.  Weichman  and  she 
took  tea,  she  called  me  to  bring  a  pot  of  tea  to  this  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Weichman  in  there  also  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  any  one  there  at  all ;  he  was  gone  out. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  the  same  room  ? 
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A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  in  there  with  Mr.  Weichman. 

Q.  Who  came  in  from  the  country  with  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichman. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  then  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  went  up  stairs  to  hed,  or  somewhere. 

Q.  Where  was  this  gentleman  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

C^  You  had  seen  him  before  that  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  never  seen  him  until  that  night. 

Q-  And  when  you  went  into  the  parlor  you  found  him  sitting  in  the  dining- 

»m.  and  Mrs.  Surratt  told  you  it  was  her  son  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  And  this  is  the  very  same  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;   this  is  the  very  same  gentleman  who  was  in  there  with  Mrs. 

rratt. 

3.  And  that  you  told  to  these  gentlemen  and  they  wrote  it  down  the  Monday 

irwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  And  you  never  saw  him  before  then,  or  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  never  before  nor  since,  until  one  day  last  week  when  he  was 

ught  up  here. 

2*  Ana  you  are  sure  he  is  the  very  same  man  ? 

i.  He  is  the  very  same  man  she  told  me  was  her  son. 

^,  And  the  very  same  man  you  saw.  at  her  house  ? 

k.  The  very  same  man  I  saw  the  night  after  she  came  in  from  the  country. 

I.  The  night  of  the  assassination  ? 

^.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  night. 

j.  Yon  say  you  had  been  living  there  three  weeks ;  was  it  just  three  weeks  ? 

1.  Yes,  sir ;  three  w^eks  on  Monday. 

j.  Now  if  you  can  go  back  a  little,  are  you  quite  sure  the  gentleman  you  saw 

re,  who  she  told  you  was  her  son,  was  not  there  on  Monday,  ten  days  before 

assassination  of  the  President  ? 

k..  I  never  saw  that  gentleman  she  called  her  son  until  Friday  night 

i.  You  are  sure  it  was  Friday  night  1 

V.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  Friday  night  she  came  from  the  country. 

2.  And  that  was  the  night  the  President  was  assassinated  ? 

L  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  very  night  she  came  from  the  country ;   it  was  the 

day  night  before  Easter  Saturday. 

^  Do  you  not  recollect  the  night  the  President  was  assassinated  ? 

L  It  was  Friday  night. 

2-  Was  that  the  same  night  you  saw  this  gentleman  there  ? 

L  It  was  the  very  night  I  saw  this  gentleman  there. 

J.  You  must  have  been  there  the  night  of  the  3d  April,  the  Monday  night  of 

week  before  the  President  was  assassinated  ? 

i.  I  was  there  a  week  in  March. 

).  Did  you  not  see  him  there  on  that  Monday  night  the  week  before  the 

»ident  was  asassinated  ? 

i.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of,  I  did  not  see  him  there  the  week  before ;  I  saw 

I  on  Friday  night. 

By  Mr.  Pikrrepont  : 
I,  Yon  stated  that  you  went  into  the  dining-room,  aud  that  when  you  were 
here  Mrs.  Surratt  told  you  the  person  there  was  her  son  ;  did  you  go  there 
ronr  own  accord,  or  did  she  call  you  in  ? 
..  She  called  me  in  to  bring  a  clean  plate  and  cup ;  yes,  sir. 
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James  Sangstbh  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibhrbpont  : 
If  your  honor  please,  in  consequence  of  this  witness  being  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  are  obliged  to  go  a  little  out  of  our  order  so  that 
he  may  return ;  I  will  therefore  examine  him  now. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  Montreal,  Canada. 
Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  April,  1865  ? 
A.  Montreal. 

Q.  What  was  then  and  now  your  position  ? 
A.  Book-keeper  at  St.  Lawrence  Hall. 

Q.  Will  you  take  this  hook  and  state  to  the  court  and  jury  what  it  is  ? 
A.  That  is  an  arrival  book. 
Q.  Take  these  and  state  what  they  are. 

A.  One  contains  a  copy  of  the  bills  rendered,  and  the  other  is  a  leaf  firom  oar 
departure  book,  in  whicn  is  written  the  number  of  the  room  the  parties  occupied, 
when  they  go  away,  or  by  what  train  or  boat. 
Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  arrival  book. 

A.  Parties  come  there  and  raster  their  names  before  procuring  rooms^ 
Q.  Will  you  state  how  you  know  when  a  party  leaves  your  house,  what  train 
he  will  take,  and  in  what  direction  ? 

A.  The  entry  is  made  in  this  departure  book  of  the  train  or  boat  of  the  party 
going  away. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  this  arrival  book,  or  register,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it, 
and  will  call  it,  to  April  G,  1865,  and  state  whether  you  see  there  the  name  of 
John  Harrison? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  now  show  the  book  to  the  court  and  then  the  jury,  (entry  pointed 
out  by  witness  to  court  and  jury.)     Now  turn  to  the  nextr  arrival  with  the  same 
name  and  tell  us  what  day  of  April  it  is  under  ? 
A.  The  18th. 

Q.  Now  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  last  is  the  same  handwriting  as  the  first! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  from  that  register  at  what  time  in  the  day  that  arrival 
was? 

A.  12.30  noon. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  ? 
A.  10.30  a.  m. 

Q.  Will  you  now  show  these  names  to  the  jury  ?  (Register  exhibited  to  jory 
and  entries  pointed  out.)    Now  will  you  tell  the  court  and  jury,  after  the  arrival 
on  the  6th,  when  was  the  departure  of  the  man  who  entered  his  name  as  John 
Harrison;  tell  us  when  he  paid  his  bill,  when  he  departed,  and  by  what  train t 
A.  He  paid  his  bill  on  the  10th,  but  did  not  go  away. 
Q.  When  did  he  go  away  ? 
A.  He  went  away  on  the  12th. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not  go  away  on  the  10th  1 
A.  It  is  written  opposite  the  number  of  the  room,  "  Not  gone." 
Q.  How  do  you  know  he  went  away  on  the  12th  ? 
A.  His  bill  was  paid  on  the  12th  for  two  days. 
Q.  Turn  and  see  if  there  is  anything  there  that  proves  that. 
A.  The  name  is  entered  in  this  bill  book,  with  the  amount  paid  on  the  lOtli 
four  days ;  then  it  is  on  this  departure  book  that  he  staid  two  days,  and  went 
away  on  the  12th. 

Q.  Which  way  did  he  go  ? 
A.  On  the  New  Yoik  train. 


left  the  hotel  instantly,  did  he  ? 
left  it  instantly. 

examined : 

J  Mr.  Bhadlby,  jr. : 

1  Bay  he  left  the  hotel  instantly  on  the  18th.    What  is  the  entry  on  the 

ere  is  no  entry  excepting  the  name  on  the  register, 
may  have  been  there  or  somewhere  else  ? 
may  have  been ;  he  paid  no  bill, 
d  had  DO  room  assigned  him? 
I ;  he  had  a  room  assigned  to  him. 
d  he  may  have  been  there  without  your  knowing  it  ? 
may  possibly  have  been  there. 

you  identify  this  gentleman  at  the  hotel  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  identify  him. 

ve  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  you  came  here  ? 
annot  say  that. 

e  there  any  circumstances  that  would  recall  this  man  to  you  ? 
e  circumstances  were,  that  after  the  death  of  Lincoln  parties  came  there 
for  him,  and  from  the  description  they  gave  of  his  dress  I  remembered 
irty  there  answering  to  that  description, 
lat  was  this  dress  ? 

I  wore  what  is  called  a  Garibaldi  jacket, 
y  the  Court  : 
lat  is  a  Garibaldi  jacket  ? 
is  a  kind  of  straight  coat,  or  jacket,  with  a  belt  of  the  same  material. 

y  Mr.  Bradlby,  jr.  : 

you  recollect  anything  else  peculiar  about  his  dress  ? 
remember  that  he  was  tall — nothing  more  than  that.    At  the  time  of 
[uiries  I  remembered  that  such  a  party  had  been  in  the  house.     I  do 
nber  now  his  appearance  except  that  he  wore  a  Garibaldi  jacket. 
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Q.  Was  the  hat  hard  or  soft  1 

A.  My  impreseion  is,  it  was  a  soft  hat. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  saw  the  prisoner  standing  up  just  now.  What  do  you  say  as  to  height 
compared  with  this  man  ? 

A.  I  do  not  rememher  much  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  description  was  given  of  this  John  Harrison  by 
the  parties  who  came  to  inquire  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  description  was.  I  remember  they 
gave  such  a  description  that  I  knew  the  party  had  been  in  the  house ;  what  it 
was  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Pie  RUB  PONT.  I  am  informed  by  counsel  upon  the  other  side  that  they 
are  going  to  bring  in  a  dress  they  claim  to  correspond  to  that  of  this  John  Har- 
rison ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  ask  any  further  question  at  present. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  say  that  we  had  sent  a  subpoena  for  Mr.  Sangsterfor 
the  purpose  of  proving  these  facts.  I  state  it  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  stipulation  that  the  prisoner,  John  H.  Surratt,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1865,  arrived  at  that  hotel,  and  entered  his  name  on  the  register  as  John 
Harrison  ;  that  he  left  there  on  the  12th  of  April,  returned  on  the  18th,  and 
again  registered  his  name  as  John  Harrison. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  And  that  these  two  entries  are  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  he  registered  that  identical  name.  We  wish  to  exhibit  to 
Mr.  Sangster  not  the  dress  worn  by  the  prisoner,  but  a  dress  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  That  will  certainly  save  us  the  necessity  of  taking  a  veiy 
considerable  amount  of  evidence. 

The  dress  referred  to  was  here  brought  into  court,  and  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Bradley,  jr.,  "  Is  that  the  style  of  garment  worn  by  the  person  entering 
his  name  as  John  Harrison  on  the  occasion  referred  to  ?*'  Ans.  "  That  •is  the 
style  of  garment." 

The  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1867. 

The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

The  court  said  that  on  Monday  a  request  had  been  made  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  to  have  the  court  direct  the  prosecuting  attorneys  to  furnish 
them  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  He  had  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  no  power  to  make  such  an  order,  and  that  such  an  order 
would  look  like  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  prosecution  in  thus  com- 
pelling them  to  make  known  and  lay  open  their  case.  There  were  variooB  rea- 
sons why  the  order  should  not  be  made.  It  would  gratify  him  to  accommodate 
the  counsel  in  this  respect,  if  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  his  view  of  the 
law. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  proposed  yesterday,  relative  to  the  defence  being 
allowed  the  privilege  of  retaining  witnesses  and  cross-examining  them  at  any 
time  during  the  trial,  he  would  say  that  he  had  never  known  that  coarse  of 
practice  to  be  allowed,  and  could  not  see  any  good  ground  for  permitting  it  in 
this  case.  The  same  principle  shoald  apply  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  which 
was  that  the  cross-examination  be  restricted  to  the  subject-matter  brought  oot 
on  the  examination  in  chief.  He  then  read  the  rule  as  set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  effect  that  the  defence  had  no  right  to  cross-examine  except  as  to 
matters  brought  out  on  the  examination  in  chief. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  they  were  advertised  of  a  list  of  seventy  witnesses  which 
the  prosecution  had,  but  they  knew  nothing  as  to  what  these  witnesses  would 
testify  to,  and  could  not  therefore  contradict  them,  and  they  had  acooidin^J 
asked  that  the  cross-examination  of  each  witness  be  postponed. 
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Carbol  Hobart,  conductor*  sworn  and  examined. 

B7  Mr.  PiBRREPONT  : 
Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  running  the  train  on  the  line  of  the  Vermont  Gentral  railroad. 
Ci-  Will  you  tell  the  jury  from  what  point  to  what  point  that  train  runs  ? 
A.  I  run  it  from  White  River  Junction  to  St.  Albans.     The  train  runs  to 
mtreal 

(J.  Where  is  this  White  River  Junction  T 

A.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Vermont  Gentral  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
rthem  New  Hampshire  railroad.  It  U  on  a  direct  route  from  Boston  to 
mtreal. 

Q.  State  how  far  this  is  from  Burlington. 
A.  One  hundred  and  three  miles. 

Q.  Does  the  road  from  Burlington  unite  with  this  road  of  yours  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  Vermont  Gentral  and  the  Vermont  and  Ganada  prop. 
ly.  We  run  out  of  the  Vermont  and  Ganada  road  at  Essex  Junction.  The 
^raiont  and  Ganada  starts  from  Essex  Junction,  and  runs  to  Rouse's  Point. 
fie  Vermont  Gentral  and  the  Vermont  and  Ganada  is  a  consolidated  concern. 
Q.  In  starting  from  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  road  goes  to  Rouse's  Point  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  go  twenty-four  miles  over  the  Vermont  and  Ganada  road  to 
)  to  St  Albans.  I  remain  there  one  da^,  and  the  next  morning  I  start  and 
0  twenty-four  miles  to  Rouse's  Point  That  night  I  return  and  go  back  to 
Hiile  River  Junction,  the  whole  length  of  the  route. 

Q.  So  that,  then,  the  Burlington  train  comes  up  and  meets  your  train  ? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  that  comes  up  to  Essex  Junction,  and  the  passengers  from  that 
nio  get  on  to  mine.     I  stay  that  day  and  that  night  at  St.  Albans. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  Burlington  passengers  at  Essex  Junction  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  From  there  you  take  them  to  St.  Albans  ? 

L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  get  to  St.  Albans,  if  you  run  regularly  ? 

A.  I  was  due  there  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Between  the  10th  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the  20th  day  of  April,  1865, 
tate  whether  you  were  the  conductor  on  this  same  road  ? 

A.  I  was,  and  have  continued  to  be  ever  since. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  in  April,  1865,  the  first  boat  came  up 
le  lake,  that  left  passengers  at  Burlington  ? 

A.  I  got  the  passengers  from  the  first  trip  up  the  lake  by  the  boat  on  Tues- 
17  morning,  in  April. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  of  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was  prior  to  this 
oming  that  you  took  these  passengers ;  I  mean  as  to  whether  it  was  stormy 
•  otherwise  ? 

A  I  think  it  was  a  clear  night,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  or  night  was  it  that  your  train  started? 

A.  I  sUirted  from  White  River  Junction  at  11.55  at  night;  I  cannot  say 
father  we  were  then  on  time  or  not,  but  that  was  the  time  of  starting. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  Directly  to  St.  Albans. 

(The  prisoner  was  here  requested  to  stand  up,  that  the  witness  might  see  him. 
He  dW  80.) 
Q.  'Will  you  tell  the  jury  what  occurred  on  the  train  that  night  that  was 

peculiar] 

^  A,  I  arrivod  at  Essex  Junction  at  5  o'clock  iu  the  morning — Tuesday  moru- 
la?- I  let\  Essex  Junction  with  the  passengers  from  Burlington  and  the  boat 
12 
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on  Lake  Champlain.  As  I  went  through  the  train,  I  found  between  the  passen- 
ger car  and  the  sleeping  car  two  men  standing  on  the  platform ;  thej  were  on 
the  platform  of  the  passenger  car,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  I  spoke  to 
these  men,  and  asked  them  for  their  tickets.  They  said  thej  had  none,  and 
that  thej  had  no  money ;  that  thej  had  been  unfortunate. 

Q.  Please  describe  these  men  ? 

A.  One  of  them  was  tall ;  he  was  about  my  height  as  he  stood  up  in  the  car ; 
he  was  rather  slim ;  had  on  a  scull  cap-— one  of  these  close-fitting  caps — and 
short  coat.  His  vest  was  opened  down  low,  and  his  scarf  came  over  under  his 
collar  and  stuck  in  his  vest.  The  other  man  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  of 
sandy  complexion,  with  whiskers  around  his  &ce,  and  had  a  slouched  hat  on. 

Q.  Of  what  color  were  his  whiskers  ] 

A.  Sandy,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  he  a  rough  or  genteel  looking  man  1 

A.  He  was  a  rough-looking  man. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  1 

A.  I  cannot  state  about  his  dress. 

Q.  With  whom  was  the  conversation  ? 

A.  With  the  tall  man. 

Q.  Stale  what  the  conversation  was  ? 

A.  I  told  him  to  come  into  the  car,  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He 
came  in.  He  said  that  three  of  them  had  been  to  New  York  ;  they  were  Ca- 
nadians, but  had  been  at  work  in  New  York ;  that  they  had  received  some 
money  two  nights  before — I  won't  be  positive  about  the  time — and  that  a  third 
party  who  had  been  with  them  got  up  in  the  ni^ht,  took  all  the  money  thej 
had,  and  left ;  that  he  had  left  them  without  anything — in  a  destitute  condition. 

Q.  What  were  they  trying  to  do,  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  they  must  go  to  Canada ;  that  they  wanted  to  get  home ;  that 
their  friends  livecl  in  Canada,  and  that  when  they  got  home  they  would  get 
plenty  of  money,  and  would  remit  the  amount  of  fare  to  me. 

Q.  What  further? 

A.  1  told  them  that  I  could  not  carry  them.  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  necessity 
of  having  money  if  they  were  going  to  travel,  and  that  I  could  not  carry  them 
throueh  free.  They  expressed  themselves  as  very  anxious  to  get  through.  I 
told  them  that  1  should  leave  them  at  the  next  station — Milton — between  Essex 
Junction  and  St.  Albans.  I  was  busy  when  I  got  there  with  the  train,  and  so 
forgot  them.  I  went  through  the  train  again  after  leaving  Milton,  and  foond 
them  in  the  rear  end  of  the  car.  I  trif»d  them  again  to  see  if  they  had  not  some 
money.  They  said  they  had  none,  but  that  they  must  go  to  St  Albans ;  that 
when  they  got  there  they  could  foot  it.  They  inquired  of  me  how  far  it  was  to 
Franklin ;  that  they  were  going  through  the  country.  I  asked  them  how  they 
were  going  to  get  there  ?     They  said  they  were  going  afoot. 

Q.  State  where  Franklin  is  ? 

A.  Franklin  lies  northwest  of  St.  Albans  fourteen  miles ;  I  think  the  distance 
is  about  four  miles  from  the  line — the  Canada  line. 

Q.  When  you  asked  them  how  they  were  going  to  get  to  Franklin,  what  did 
they  say  ? 

A.  They  said  that  they  would  have  to  go  afoot ;  that  they  had  no  money  to 
pay  their  fare  on  the  stage ;  that  if  I  would  carry  them  to  St.  Albans  they 
would  try  and  get  home,  or  where  their  friends  were. 

Q.  Who  did  this  talking? 

A.  The  tall  man. 

Q.  In  the  progress  of  this  talk,  or  in  the  beginning  of  it,  state  what  there 
was,  if  anythmg,  peculiar  about  their  dialect. 

A.  This  tall  man  tried  to  use  broken  English,  as  if  he  were  a  Canuck,  but 
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ally  he  would  get  a  little  in  earnest  for  fear  he  was  to  be  put  off,  and 
would  drop  the  Canuck  and  speak  good  sanare  English, 
liat  did  you  discover  as  to  his  square  English  finally? 
tiat  was  what  aroused  my  suspicions  that  things  were  not  all  right;  that 
re  travelling  incog,,  and  I  urged  the  matter  more  than  I  would  if  they 
1  really  poor  people  and  I  had  had  strong  proof  of  that  fact. 
id  anything  happen  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  tall  man*s  hands 
If  so,  what  ? 

is  hands  were  not  like  those  of  a  laboring  man ;  were  not  like  those  of  a 
Q  who  had  been  used  to  hard  labor.     They  were  white  and  delicate. 
>a  took  them  to  St.  Albans  ? 
did. 

lien  they  got  to  St.  Albans  what  did  they  do  1 

bey  went  out  into  the  yard,  on  to  Lake  street    I  went  into  the  general, 
fice  to  attend  to  my  business, 
d  you  see  them  any  more  that  day  } 
will  not  be  positive.     I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 
you  did,  it  was  soon  after,  I  suppose  ? 

»,  sir ;  after  I  had  done  my  work — about  ten  minutes,  perhi^ps* 
m  you  tell  us  the  time  the  train  went  on  from  St.  Albans  to  Montreal 
1  got  there  ?  or  what  time  it  would  be  due  in  Montreal  ? 
ae  there  at  9.45  a.  m. 
lat  same  morning  ] 
»,  sir. 
t  Montreal  ? 
»,  sir. 

&ve  you  seen  anybody  in  court  to-day  that  looks  like  the  tall  man  that 
I 

le  man  that  stood  up  before  me  resembles  the  man  that  I  saw  very 
[  should  not  recognize  his  face.    He  had  at  that  time  a  moustache,  with 
Lers  on  his  chin.     He  had  a  cap  on. 
)w  did  he  wear  his  skull  cap  ? 

was  drawn  down  over  his  forehead,  in  the  usual  way. 
lything  on  one  side  at  all  ? 
)t  that  I  noticed, 
d  you   hear  anything  soon   after  that  about  a  handkerchief  at  St. 

BRRICK.  That  is  hardly  admissible. 

IBRRBPONT.  I  mean  a  handkerchief  with  Surratt's  mark  on  it — the 
"J.  H.  Surratt." 

radlby.  That  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

OURT.  Not  anything  that  he  heard.     If  he  saw  anything  of  the  hand- 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  state  it,  but  not  what  he  heard. 
IBRRBPONT.  I  do  uot  bclicve  that  he  did  see  it.    That's  all  we  wish 
witness. 

I  the  cross-examination  was  proceeded  with  the  following  agreement  was 
nto  by  counsel  on  either  side : 

agree  that  the  time-tables  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States,  duly 
from  the  office  of  the  company,  for  the  month  of  April,  1865,  and  cou- 
ith  the  routes  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Canada,  and  from  Detroit 
ec,  may  be  put  in  evidence,  and  shall  be  received  without  objection ;  and». 
ibat  these  time-tables  shall  be  produced  on  cither  side  before  the  close 
:a8e,  in  the  regular  process  of  the  examination.'' 
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Crose-examination : 
By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  time-tables  abowing  wben  tbe  first  steamboat  went  up  the 
lake  to  Burlington  from  White  Hall  ] 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  tbe  time  tbat  it  arrived  at  Burlington — ^that 
is,  the  day  of  the  month.  I  know  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning  that  I  took  tbe 
passengers  from  the  first  trip  of  the  boat,  because  her  trips  are  only  IHiesdays 
and  Fridays. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  the  day  of  the  month,  when  you  return  home  ? 

A.  I  cannot.  There  is  no  way  that  I  can  get  the  date,  sure.  The  accounts 
go  in  regularly  every  trip.  There  is  no  difference  in  them ;  they  are  all  alike. 
I  could  send  you  the  account  for  the  month ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  as  I  understand  from  your  testimony,  whether  these 
parties  came  by  the  steamboat  to  Burlington,  or  not  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  they  lay  in  the  depot  at  Burlington  all  night. 

Q.  You  started  the  next  morning  at  5.55  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  train  brought  them  to  you  ? 

A.  It  is  a  short  train.  There  is  a  branch  road  from  Burlington  to  Essex 
Junction.     I  think  there  are  seven  miles  of  road  there. 

Q.  They  arrived,  then,  at  Essex  Junction  before  5  55  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I  think,  at  that  season,  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  time  for  leaving 
Essex.  I  left  White  Hall  Junction  at  11.55;  arrived  at  Essex  Junction  at  o, 
and  left  there  immediately,  as  soon  as  1  could  get  the  passengers  removed  and 
take  on  baggage,  6zc. ;  and  then  reached  St.  Albans,  twenty -five  miles  further 
north,  at  G  o'clock. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  St.  Albans  did  you  run  ? 

A.  I  go  twenty-four  miles  to  Rouse's  Point  the  next  morning. 

Q.  From  where? 

A.  From  St.  Albans. 

Q.  What  train  took  up  your  passengers  at  St.  Albans,  and  went  on*  im- 
mediately ? 

A.  It  was  the  morning  mail  train  out  of  St.  Albans,  going  west. 

Q.  To  Ogdcnsburg  and  Montreal  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Tbe  passengers  for  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal  went  to  Rouse's 
Point  on  the  train,  and  then  they  separated. 

Q.  What  interval  was  there  between  your  arrival  at  St.  Albans  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  train  for  Rouse's  Point  ? 

A.  1  think  the  time  allowed  for  breakfast  at  that  season  was  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  At  Rouse's  Point  there  are  two  trains  running  northwest — one  to 
Ogdensburg  and  the  other  to  Montreal. 

Q.  What  time  does  that  train  to  Montreal  arrive  in  Montreal  t 

A.  At  9.45,  I  think. 

Q.  I  understand  you  ran  up  to  Rouse's  Point  in  the  morning  after  your 
arrival  at  St.  Albans,  and  made  a  long  stay  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  from  7.15  a.  m.  to  5.45  in  the  evening.  I  took  my 
departure  for  White  River  Junction  at  5.45  in  the  evening. 

Q.  At  what  time  does  the  afternoon  train  which  you  took  at  Rouse's  Point 
leave  Montreal  1 

A.  I  think,  at  that  season,  it  left  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  the  passengers,  by  the  Montreal  train  reach  St.  Albans  in  time  to 
connect  with  you  at  5.45  ? 

A.  They  came  back  to  Rouse's  Point  at  5.30,  I  think — giving  me  fifteen 
minutes  in  which  to  change  passengers,  baggage,  &c. 

Q.  That  is  the  connecting  train  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  time  do  yon  reach  White  River  Junctioa  ?! 

A.  1  reached  White  River  Jnnction,  at  that  season,  at  1  o'clock  a.  m. — in  the 
night. 

Q.  What  train,  coming  south,  takes  up  your  passengers  at  White  River 
Junction  ] 

A.  At  that  time  it  was  a  train  going  directly  through  Springfield.  We  have 
two  roads  to  New  York— one  by  way  of  Springfield,  and  the  other  by  way  of 
Albany. 

Q.  Taking  the  New  York  road  first,  what  time  did  the  train  leave  which  takes 
your  passengers  ?     What  time  does  that  train  leave  for  Albany  ? 

A.  It  leaves  for  Essex  Junction  at  8.40, 1  think,  in  the  evening,  going  to 
Barlington  and  Albany.  Left  White  River  Junction  at  that  time  at  1.10,  I 
think,  for  Springfield. 

Q.  The  train  from  New  York,  then,  leaves  at  Essex  Junction  ? 

A .  Yes,  sir ;  for  New  York  by  way  of  Troy  and  Albany. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  route  except  the  Springfield  route  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  except  by  way  of  the  boats  from  Rouse's  Point.  The  boats  run 
from  Lake  Ghamplain  to  White  Hall,  leaving  Rouse's  Point  at  5.45. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  tall  one  of  the  two  persons  who  went  on  that 
trip  ¥nth  you  had  any  "  goatee,"  as  it  is  called  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  though  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Was  not  his  face  quite  clean  ? 

A.  Otherwise  than  a  slight  moustache. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  eyes  at  all  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state  positively  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Did  not  his  skin  strike  you  as  being  quite  fair? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  think  he  looked  very  fair.  He  was  poorly  clad  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  without  his  sleep  for  some  time. 

Q.  The  taller  one  of  the  two  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  all  the  talking  that  was  done.  He  looked  rather  rusty — 
not  particularly  fair. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not,  in  the  month  of  April,  especially  the 
April  of  1865,  the  route  from  Albany  to  Burlington  was  very  irregular  ? 

A.  The  boats  were  irregular  in  their  arrivals  at  White  Hall.  They  were  not 
80  irregular  out  of  Burlington. 

Q.  Did  they  fail  to  make  their  connection  with  you  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did  on  the  beginning  of  navigation. 

Q.  That  is  a  daily  route,  is  it  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  more  than  a  trip  a  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  takes  the  boats  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to  make  the 
passage  over  the  lake.     They  go  up  one  day  and  come  down  the  next. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  same  route  goes  to  Rutland  or  not  ? 

A.  0,  yes,  sir ;  we  connect  with  a  train  through  to  Rutland,  at  Saratoga, 
Troy,  and  Albany. 

Q.  Does  the  boat  also  go  to  Rutland  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  goes  to  White  Hall. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  Troy  train  to  Rutland  connects  with 
any  train  immediately-7-morning  train  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  train  connected  with  us  as  it  does  now.  I  take  the 
sleeping  car  that  comes  from  Troy  on  at  Essex  Junction. 

Q.  At  that  time,  according  to  your  recollection,  the  morning  passengers  from 
Troy  did  not  lie  over  at  Rutland  for  the  evening  train  ? 

A.  I  think  I  received  those  morning  paf^sengers  from  Troy  and  Albany,  with 
^e  sleeping  car,  on  my  train  at  Essex. 
Q.  Has  the  arrangement  been  altered  since  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  passenger  leave  Troy  in  the  morning,  going  north,  does  the  train  go 
through,  or  does  he  lie  over  in  Rutland  till  the  night  train  passes  and  then 
goes  on  ? 

A.  No,  sir:  that  train  connects  with  the  Rutland  train.  Some  few  weeks 
ago  they  did  not  run  in  connection  with  our  express  train.  This  irregularity, 
however,  continued  but  a  short  time.  It  was  caused  by  some  miBunderstanding 
among  the  managers  of  the  road. 

Re-examination  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  navigation  the 
boats  were  sometimes  irregular? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state,  also,  that  this  train  that  you  speak  of  contained 
the  first  boat-load  of  the  season ;  am  I  right? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  boat-load  on  the  lake  for  that  season. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state  that,  after  you  arrived  at  St.  Albans,  you  never 
saw  these  two  men  again  ? 

A.  I  am  not  positive ;  I  was  questioned  by  a  gentleman  as  I  was  passing  to 
my  boarding  place. 

(Mr.  Merrick  objected.     Objection  sustained.) 

Mr.  Bradley  desiring  some  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  re-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, after  the  cross-examination  had  been  concluded, 

The  Court  said:  The  rule  will  be,  that  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  counsel  as  to  what  the  answer  of  a  witness  on  cross-examina- 
tion has  been,  he  may  repeat  the  question  to  the  witness,  and  ascertain  from  him 
what  answer  he  had  given. 

Charles  H.  Blin\,  clerk,  Weldou  House,  St.  Albans,  Vermont;  residence, 
St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  What  was  your  employment,  and  where  were  you  employed,  between  the 
10th  and  the  15th  of  April,  1865? 

A.  Between  the  10th  and  the  15th  of  April,  1865, 1  was  employed  as  night 
watchman  in  the  passenger  depot  of  the  Vermont  Central  depot  in  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  first  passenger  boat  of  that  season  landed  its 
passengers  at  Burlington  that  season  ? 

A.  The  first  trip  made  by  the  boat  that  season  was  the  17th  of  April. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.  Monday. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  arrived  in  time  for  the  passengers  to  take  the 
train  ? 

A.  It  was  four  hours  late 

Q.  At  what  time  did  it  arrive  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night. 

Q.  Were  you  on  watch  that  night  in  the  depot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  two  men  in  that  depot  ?     If  so,  tell  us  about  them. 

A.  There  were  two  men  who  came  in  from  the  boat;  one  was  a  tall  man,«Dfl 
the  other  shorter.  They  requested  permission  to  sleep  in  the  depot  until  the 
train  left  for  Montreal. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  train  .leave  ? 

A.  The  train  left  at  4.20  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  that  boat  come  from  ? 
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A.  It  camo  from  White  Hall,  and  connects  with  the  cars  from  ^iew  York 
city.    It  runs  from  White  Hall  to  Rouse's  Point,  on  the  lake. 

Q.  State  what  arrangement,  if  any,  was  made  between  joa  and  them,  about 
sleepinf^  there. 
A.  They  requested  permission  to  sleep  on  the  benches  in  the  depot. 

Q   Which  one  made  the  request  1 

A.  The  taller  gentleman ;  he  did  all  the  talking. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 

A .  He  wished  to  know  if  he  could  sleep  there.  People  very  often  come  along 
in  that  way,  when  the  cars  from  the  Rutland  road  were  late. 

Q.  I  am  merely  asking  what  he  said  ? 

A.  He  wished  to  know  if  he  could  sleep  there.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
wieh  to  go  to  a  hotel.  He  said  he  thought  not ;  he  was  going  to  Montreal  on 
the  early  train,  and  would  like  to  sleep  there  in  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  time  for  the  train. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  call  him  1 

A.  I  should  think  4  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  Tuesday? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  18th. 

Q.  After  he  went  out  did  you  see  anything  where  he  had  been  lying  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Any  article  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  until  daylight. 

Q.  Did  you  at  daylight  1 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  it  there  ? 

A.  I  have,  or  something  that  resembles  it  very  much. 

Q.  Just  look  at  it  and  state  if  yon  recognize  it  as  the  same. 

A.  (After  examining  it.)     I  do  recognize  that  as  the  same  handkerchief. 

Q.  Where,  in  relation  to  where  the  tall  man  slept,  was  that  1 

A.  That  was  near  the  seat,  on  the  floor,  where  his  head  lay. 

(The  handkerchief  was  here  shown  to  the  jury.) 

Q.  Is  there  any  navne  on  it  ? 

A  Yes,  sir  ;  "  J.  H.  Surratt,  2." 

Mr.  Bradley  : 
The  name  is  all  spelt  right ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  handwriting.     If  it  is 
tis,  you  will  have  to  prove  it. 

The  Court  : 
Q.  When  you  picked  it  up  was  that  name  on  it  ? 
A.  It  was. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  handkerchief  after  you  picked  it  up  ? 
A   1  did  not  discover  the  name  until  three  hours  afterwards. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  after  you  discovered  the  name  ? 
A.  I  gave  it  to  my  mother  to  be  washed. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  discovered  the  name  did  you  make  known  the  fact 
^liat  you  did  discover  this  handkerchief  with  the  name  on  it  ? 
A.  I  made  it  known  during  the  day,  I  presume. 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  it  known  7 

A.  I  showed  it  first  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  company  at  Burlington. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  communicated  the  fact  to  St.  Albans  ? 
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A.  I  scarcely  think  he  did. 

Q.  I  say,  do  yon  know  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  these  men  after  they  left  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

SciPiANO  Grillo,  restaurant  keeper  and  musician,  residence  navy  yard, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont: 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  in  the  month  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  My  residence  was  at  the  navy  yard. 

Q.  What  business  had  you  here  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  kept  a  restaurant  under  Ford's  theatre. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  by  sight  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

A.  I  knew  him  for  five  or  six  years  before  the  assassination.  I  have  been 
in  the  profession  myself. 

Q.  As  an  actor  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  as  a  musician. 

Q.  Did  you  know  David  Herold,  one  of  those  tried  for  conspiracy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  By  sight. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Herold  last,  before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  near  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when,  before  the  assassination,  did  you  last  see  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  About  ten  minutes  after  that;  we  walked  together  down  Pennsyh-ania 
avenue,  and  met  Atzerodt  at  the  Kirk  wood  House,  on  the  steps. 

Q.  Who  walked  with  you  ] 

A.  Herold. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  take  this  walk  with  Herold  ? 

A.  As  I  was  coming  down  Tenth  street  I  met  Herold,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  John  Wilkes  Booth.  I  told  him  I  had;  that  I  had  seen  him  in  the 
morning  about  1 1  o'clock ;  that  he  had  some  letters  which  he  had  received ;  his 
letters  used  to  come  addressed  to  the  theatre. 

Q.  Proceed  and  state  what  further  occurred. 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  him  a  little  after  4,  on  horseback ;  that  he  stopped 
in  my  place  and  got  a  drink. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  it  that  he  rode  ? 

A.  A  small  horse — gray.  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me.  Her- 
old after  this  said  to  me,  *•  Do  you  know  that  General  Lee  is  in  town  V*  I  toU 
him  no,  I  did  not ;  that  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  He  says  "  Yes,  he  is  stopping 
down  at  Willards*." 

Q.  This,  I  understand  you,  was  the  day  of  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  afternoon.  Says  he,  "  Yes,  he  is  stopping  at  Willard«'; 
let's  take  a  walk  up  there,  and  find  out  something  about  it."  We  started  api 
and  as  we  got  to  the  Kirkwood  House  we  met  Atzerodt  sitting  on  the  stepi> 
He  stopped  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  walked  ahead  as  far  as  the  comer  to  wait  for 
him.  He  stopped  wii h  him  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  came  back,  and  walked 
with  me  up  to  Willards'.  After  ye  got  inside  of  Willards',  Herold  met  two 
young  men.  They  talked  together  awhile ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  said* 
As  they  were  in  the  act  of  parting,  Herold  says  :  ''  You  are  going  to-night,  ain't 
you  V*    One  of  the  young  men  answered  and  said,  "  Yes." 
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).  In  what  tone  of  voice  waa  tfie  talk  before  that  ? 
^  In  a  low  tone.    Thej  were  apart  to  themselveB. 

3.  Was  there  anything  more  said  that  jou  could  hear  other  than  what  jou  have 
teated  ? 
A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  this  man  who  said  he  was  going  to-night  do,  after  sajing  '<  yes." 
A.  Nothing.  We  left  him  and  went  out  toward  Grover's  theatre.  I  noticed 
;rold  walking  a  little  lame,  and  says  to  him,  "What's  the  matter]  You  are 
Jking  lame."  He  replied,  "  Nothing ;  my  boot  hurts  me."  When  we  got 
hind  the  park  there,  he  pulled  up  his  pants  to  fix  his  boot.  I  then  noticed 
&t  he  had,  run  down  in  nis  boot  leg,  a  big  dagger,  the  handle  of  which  was 
or  or  five  inches  above  the  leg  of  the  boot.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you 
rnt  to  carry  that  for  ?"  He  answered,  '^  I  am  going  into  the  country  to-ni^ht 
horseback,  and  it  will  be  handy  there."  I  laughed  at  him,  and  said  '*  You 
i*t  going  to  kill  anybody  with  that  ?"  I  left  him  at  the  door  of  Greary's  bil- 
rd  saloon.     I  went  up  stairs,  and  he  walked  ahead. 

Q.  Look  about  in  this  room  and  see  if  you  see  anybody  that  looks  like  the 
m  who  said  "  yes,"  when  Herold  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to-night  ? 
A.  Well,  the  gentleman,  I  believe,  is  that  man,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner,) 
1 1  don't  know.    As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  he  looks  very  much  like 
D.    He  had  no  beard,  however. 
Q.  Had  he  a  moustache  ? 

A.  A  little  moustache,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.   I  never  was  acquainted 
th  the  man  before.    Who  he  resembled  I  could  not  exactly  remember. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  that  told  you  that  Greneral  Lee  was  there,  did 
a? 
A.  I  inquired  there,  and  found  there  was  no  General  Lee  about. 

By  the  District  Attorxev  : 

(J.  Were  you  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Taltaval  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  hat  did  this  person  have  on  in  Willards'  Hotel — the  one 

It  resembled  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  believe  it  was  a  black  hat.    It  was  a 

>ached  hat  with  a  stiff  brim. 

Cross-examination : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  the  profession  as  a  musician  of  the  theatre 
oQTBelf,  and  had  a  restaurant  close  by  Ford's  theatre  at  this  time ;  I  will  ask 
ou  if  you  know  Mr.  Gifford  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Carlan,  who  used  to  be  connected  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  actor  named  Hest? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  On  the  night  of  the  assassination  did  you  see  cither  of  those  three,  or  any 
^f  Aem,  out  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  Ford's  theatre  1 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  out  of  the  place  myself.  I  was  in  the  orchestra  be- 
^l^een  the  first  and  second  acts ;  but  in  the  third  act  we  had  nothing  to  do, 
(being  always  dismissed  after  the  curtain  is  down,)  and  so  I  went  out  and  went 
'Wide  of  my  place. 

Q>  Do  you  recuUect  of  seeing  any  soldiers  sitting  out  on  the  platform  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember.    There  were  a  great  many  people  out  there  all  the 

Q'  Did  yon  see  any  one  sitting  on  the  carriage  platform  ? 
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A.  I  could  not  tell,  because  I  did  not  take  any  notice. 

Q.  Did  70U  return  to  the  theatre  again  before  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  restaurant. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  Booth  coming  in  there  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  behind  the  bar  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     He  came  alone. 

Q.  How  louff  was  that  before  you  heard  of  the  assassination  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  between  eight  or  ten  minutes,  or  fifteen  minutes ;  I 
cannot  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Will  you  describe,  if  you  recollect,  what  light  there  was  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  and  where  it  was  placed  that  night? 

A.  We  had  two  lights  outside  in  the  street ;  then  there  were  two  lamps  in 
front  of  the  theatre.     The  light  is  very  brilliant  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  clock  is  placed  in  that  theatre  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  passage  as  you  enter  the  building. 

Q.  On  the  right-hand  ? 

A.  In  the  centre. 

By  a JuBOR: 

Q.  In  the  centre  of  the  doorway  ? 

A.  In  the  centre  of  the  doorway  nearest  the  alley.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
ticket  office,  and  on  the  other  is  the  door  going  into  the  theatre;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  door- way  is  the  clock. 

Q.  Fixed  like  the  clock  in  this  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  this  point  the  court  took  a  recess  of  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

John  T.  Tibbett  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  liviug  in  Prince  George's  county  ? 

A.  I  lived  there  twenty-two  years  first ;  I  left  home  then  and  went  soldiering. 
I  went  back  there  and  staid  twelve  months,  and  I  have  been  here  in  Wash- 
ington ever  since. 

Q.  You  are  now  living  then  in  the  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  ? 

A.  On  the  island,  near  the  Washington  monument. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Blacksmithing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  came  to  Washington  about  the  10th  of  December  last. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  the  army  a  portion  of  the  lime,  in  what  regiment' 

A.  The  first  District  Columbia  cavalry. 

Q.  You  were  enlisted  in  this  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  enlisted  August  5,  1863,  and  served  until  November,  1865. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  1863  and  1864  ? 
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A.  A  part  of  the  time  in  1863  I  was  soldiering,  and  a  part  of  that  year  I 
was  carrving  the  mail  from  Washington  to  Charlotte  Hall. 

Q.  Where  is  Charlotte  HalH 

A.  I  disremember  whether  it  is  in  St  Mary's  or  Charles  coanty,  I  was  not 
veiy  mach  acquainted  in  those  parts. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  the  mail  between 
those  two  points  1 

A.  I  am  positive  I  was  more  than  a  month. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  if  you  know  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  t 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  John  H.  Surratt  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  frequently  I 

A.  I  have,  in  passing  and  repassing  from  Washington  down  to  my  father's, 
before  carrying  the  mail. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  the  mother  and  son  together  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  conversing  in  the  presence  of  each  other  in  re- 
ference to  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  state 
what  yon  have  heard  them  say  ? 

A.  1  have  heard  them  conversing  but  very  little  together.  Mr.  John  H. 
Snrratt  had  but  very  little  to  say  when  I  would  be  passing  there,  but  I  have 
lieard  Mrs.  Surratt  say 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  would  like  to  know  upon  what  ground  this  evidence  is 


The  Court.  Do  you  propose  to  prove  the  conversation  between  the  prisoner 
and  Mrs.  Snrratt  in  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 

Tbe  District  Attorney.  Yes,  sir ;  the  conversation  in  presence  of  the  pris- 
oner, expressing  malice  towards  the  President,  and  pointing  directly  towards 
liis  assassination. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  How  long  before  the  assassination  ? 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  We  do  not  care  how  long. 

Mr.  Bradlky.  Yon  will  hardly  say  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  1863. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  We  will  show,  before  we  are  through,  that  the  conspiracy 
'Wm  formed  in  I8G3. 

Mr.  Bradlky.  I  think  the  evidence  is  not  competent,  but  we  waive  any 
«bjfxtion  to  it. 

Witness.  I  heard  Mrs.  Surratt  say 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Witness  Yes.  I  heard  her  say  she  would  give  any  one  $1,000  if  they 
woTiId  kill  Lincoln. 

Q.  State  if  you  heard   any  other  declarations  by  the  prisoner,  or  by  his 
,  ttf.ther  in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  during  this  period  of  time ;  and  if  so,  state 
^bat  th«y  were. 

A.  I  du  not  recollect  anything  more,  except  as  I  would  hear  them  talk  occa- 
•ionalljr  as  I  would  pass,  abusing  the  President ;  I  paid  very  little  attention  to 

The  District  Attornby.  I  propose  now  to  show  by  this  witness  that  in 

speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  they  made  use  of  the  most 

\  opprobrious  lanpruage,  expressing  feelings  of   personal   hostility.     I  oflfer  this 

,  *p['ii  the  general  principle  that  in  a  murder  case  1  may  show  the  feelings  of  the 

I  pnsoner  towards  the  deceased,  and  especially  that  he  used  expressions  of  malice 

^^^ardg  him  prior  to  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
^t.  BftAULBY.  The  witness  has  already  said  that  he  recollects  nothing  fur- 
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tlier,  except  that  he  has  heard  a  kind  of  abase  of  the  President.  If  the  object 
of  the  gentleman  is  to  know  what  kind  of  abase,  it  may  be  obtained  possibly 
in  some  other  way ;  I  do  not  think  in  this  way  it  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  PiKRBBPONT.  We  put  the  question  directly,  then. 

Q.  State  what  you  have  heard  said. 

A.  I  have  not  heard  much  pass ;  only  occasionally  I  woald  hear  abuse. 

Q.  State  the  words  that  were  said. 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  what  the  words  were.  I  think,  I  will  not  be  positive, 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Surratt  say 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  need  not  state  what  you  think  you  have  heard. 

Mr.  PiERRBPOiVT.  You  understand  that  we  cannot  expect  you  to  repeat  the 
precise  words,  nor  do  we  desire  you  to  state  anything  that  is  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.  Yoa  are  permitted  to  state  the  substance  of  what 
you  have  heard  the  prisoner  say  in  reference  to  Lincoln. 

Witness.  Whenever  there  was  a  victory,  I  have  heard  Surratt  sav,  "  The 
d d  northern  army  and  the  leader  thereof  ought  to  be  sent  to  hell." 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  object  to  that. 

Q.  In  any  of  these  conversations  to  which  you  have  referred,  did  you  hear 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  mentioned  ? 

(Question  objected  to  as  leading.  The  witness  is  to  be  asked  simply  to  state 
what  he  heard.) 

The  District  Attorney.  In  any  of  these  conversations  did  Surratt  men- 
tion the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

(Question  objected  to  as  leading.) 

The  Court.  That  is  a  leading  question. 

Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  at  that  time  I 
thought 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  what  you  thought. 

Mr.  Pier  RE  PONT.  Did  you  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Surratt  hear  Mr.  Stt^ 
ratt  say  anything  in  reference  to  who  was  the  leader  of  the  northern  army? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  either  of  them  say  who  was  the  leader  of  the  northern  army  I 

A.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Surratt  call  the  President's  name  often ;  but  as  to  Hr. 
Surratt,  I  never  heard  him  speak  but  very  little  of  the  President. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Surratt  present  when  she  spoke  of  the  President  ? 

A.  He  then  had  the  mail,  carrying  it  into  the  room,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  open  it. 

Q.  Was  he  within  close  hearing  1 

A.  He  was  in  the  room ;  I  think  he  was  within  hearing. 

Q.  In  speakino^  of  the  leader  of  the  northern  array,  was  there  anything  ha 
said  that  indicated  who  he  meant  as  the  leader  of  the  northern  army  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  he  meant  by  that  word ;  he  only  said  "  the  leader  of 
the  northern  army." 

Q.  And  when  his  mother  was  speaking  of  Lincoln  in  his  presence,  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  "the  leader?" 

A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Then,  when  speaking  after  victories,  at  the  time  he  used  these  words, "  Tbat 
they  ought  to  go  to  hell,  and  the  leader  of  the  northern  army  too,"  who  did  he 
say  ought  to  go  to  hell  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say ;  he  immediately  turned  his  back  and  walked  off. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  in  which  that  was  said  ? 

A.  He  had  heard,  of  some  victory  won  by  the  northern  army,  or  of  emtuci- 
pation,  or  something  of  that  kind;  I  disremembcr  what  caused  him  to  use  tirt 
words. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  more  than  once  use  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  him  say  that  but  once. 

(j.  Was  his  mother  present  ? 
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L.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  or  not. 

I.  Was  aiijhody  else  present  when  she  said  she  would  herself  give  $1,000 

lave  Lincoln  killed,  except  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  1 

L.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  in  the  room  but  him  and  her. 

Cross-examined  bj  Mr.  Bradley  : 
l-  At  what  time  did  you  carry  the  mail  in  1863  ? 
L.  In  Fehruary  or  March. 
I.  Was  it  a  daily  mail  ? 
L.  A  daOy  mail ;  yes,  sir. 
I,  You  were  not  then  in  the  service  1 
L.  No,  sir. 

I.  Who  drove  the  stage  1 
L  I  drove  a  buggy,  and  carried  the  mail. 
I.  Who  was  the  contractor? 
L.  Mr.  Thompson. 

I.  How  soon  after  you  begun  to  carry  the  mail  was  it  that  you  heard  Mrs. 
ratt  use  that  language  ? 

L.  It  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  near  about  the  first  of  March. 
I.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  your  time  of  carrying  the  mail  ? 
L  Tea,  sir. 

I.  What  were  they  talking  about  ? 

L  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about    I  cannot  recollect  so  far 
k.  ^ 

J.  You  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  conversation  ? 
L  No,  sir.     They  must  have  been 

).  Not  what  they  must  have  been ;  do  you  recollect  what  they  were  talking 
mtl 

L  I  recollect  of  her  asking  some  question  about  Washington,  as  she  always 
L  Every  day,  as  I  passed  backward  and  forward,  they  would  ask  if  1  had 
»  blockade  runners,  or  something  or  other.  When  I  would  go  down  from 
asbington  they  would  ask  how  were  times  in  Washingtou,  and  when  I  enme 
from  Charlotte  Hall  they  would  ask  if  I  had  heard  any  news  from  the  south  ? 
Q.  On  this  occasion  nobody  was  there  but  you  three  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recollect  what  they  were  talking  about  when  you  heard 
ST  Bay  ehe  would  give  81,000  to  any  one  who  would  kill  Lincoln  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  heard  or  recollect  of  the  conversation] 
A.  That  is  all  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  were  then  carrying  the  mail  of  the  United  States ;  did  you  go  and 
II  anybody  of  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  spoke  that  to  any  one.     I  paid  veir  little  attention 
what  I  heard  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  those  times.     I  did  not  notice  it. 
Q.  You  never  told  anybody  you  heard  Mrs.  Surratt  say  she  would  give 
WOO  to  any  one  who  would  kill  Lincoln  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  it  was  somewhere,  I  believe,  about  two  months  ago,  I 
'>ke  it  to  a  gentleman  in  Washington  here. 
Q.  Who  was  that  ? 
A.  It  was  my  uncle. 
Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A.  Watson  is  his  name — William  J.  Watson.     I  suppose  he  kt  the  cat  out 
tbe  wallet. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Watson  is  the  only  one  you  ever  told  this  to,  and  that  only  two 
•»ilhB  ago  ? 
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A.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  told  my  father  of  it.     I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Where  does  William  J.  Watson  live  ? 

A.  In  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland, 

Q.  How  far  from  here  1 

A.  Thirty-eight  miles. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged  ? 

A.  In  November,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  the  spring  of  1865  ] 

A.  I  was  with  the  army  of  the  James,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  river. 

Q.  With  General  Grant  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  discharged  ? 

A.  At  Fortress  Monroe. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  John  Surratt  say — and  you  cannot  recollect  hearing 
him  say  it  but  once — ^that  he  wished  the  northern  army  and  their  leader  was  in 
hell.     Where  was  that  1 

A.  It  was  at  his  own  house,  or  at  his  mother's  house. 

Q.  Was  it  while  you  were  carrying  the  mail,  in  February  or  March,  18C3  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  was  after  some  victory,  or  something  abont 
emancipation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  alluding  to  emancipation,  or  whether  it 
was  some  victory ;  it  was  something  they  were  talking  about. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  then  ? 

A.  I  think  there  were  some  two  or  three  in  the  room. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them  1 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mrs.  Surratt  and  her  son  both  knew  you  were  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  mail  carrier  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  heard  these  two  expressions.  Can  you  describe  where  Mrs.  Snr 
ratt  was  when  you  heard  her  make  use  of  that  expression  ? 

A.  She  was  in  the  bar-room,  standing,  I  think,  near  about  the  centre  of  the 
floor. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  then  passing,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  Whether  he  had  opened 
the  door  to  go  into  the  room,  or  not,  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Was  that  to  assort  the  mail  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  he  had  not  gone  through  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  had  gone  through  or  not.  I  am  confident 
he  was  there  just  before  the  time  she  spoke. 

Q.  Then  she  said  that  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  she  said  that  to  me. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  are  positive,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  one  else 
was  present  1 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  else  being  present. 
Q.  You  say  you  mentioned  it  to  your  uncle  Watson,  and  you  may  have  men- 
tioned it  to  your  father.     Who  did  you  mention  it  to  afterwards  t 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  who  I  mentioned  it  to  after  that. 
Q.  Who  came  after  you  ? 

A.  A  detective,  or  some  one;  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 
Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  ] 

A.  He  was  an  aged-looking  man,  somewhere  about  thirty-five  or  fortjTt  I 
think.    I  could  not  call  his  name. 
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I  Did  you  tell  him? 
L  No,  sir. 

I,  Did  he  not  come  to  ask  joa  what  jon  knew  about  it  ? 
L.  No,  sir. 

I.  What  did  he  do  when  he  came  ? 

L.  He  said  he  had  a  summons  for  me,  and  gave  me  a  summons  to  appear  at 
court-house. 

I.  Have  you  that  summons  with  you  ? 
L  I  have.    [Summons  produced.] 

I.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  before  you  came  to  the  court-house  t 
L  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  a  eooa  many  other  places  before  1  came  here. 
I.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  place  and  have  a  conversation  about  this  busi- 
8  before  you  came  here  ? 

L  He  ordered  me  to  report  to  Mr.  Carrington.    I  went  there,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
gton  told  me  to  be  here  in  the  witness-room. 
^.  Did  you  go  to  anybody  else  besides  Mr.  Carrington  after  that  ? 
L  No,  sir. 
Q.  When  was  that} 
A.  Yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  tell  the  detective  or  Mr.  Carrington,  or 
iybody  else,  about  this  ? 
A.  ^o,  sir,  not  that  I  recollect 
(Examination  objected  to  by  the  district  attorney. 

The  Court.  The  witness  may  be  asked  whether  the  detective  gave  any 
rwniBe  or  offered  any  reward.) 

Q-  Did  you  say  anything  to  anybody  yesterday  about  this  matter  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  anybody  what  you  knew  about  this  business,  or  what  yon 
>nld  prove  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  that  I  can  recollect. 

Q-  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  you  did  not  mind  these  expressions 
'^1  considering  the  kind  of  people  that  were  down  there  ?  Were  tnese  ex- 
f^ons  common  in  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  as  too  large  a  scope  to  inquire  about 
tprewions  "  in  that  part  of  the  world."     Objection  overruled,  on  the  ground 
^  it  was  in  explanation  of  what  the  witness  had  already  said.) 
A.  That  expression  was  very  common  among  the  people  of  Prince  George's 
>Wity,  Maryland. 

^fiBBT  H.  Cooper  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 
Q.  Are  you  now  in  the  army  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  army  ? 
A.  In  June,  1865 ;  I  was  discharged. 
Q.  Were  you  in  the  volunteer  service  ? 
^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prom  what  State  ? 

^-  Pennsylvania,  Beaver  county,  town  of  Beaver. 
•J.  Do  yon  live  there  ? 
^.  Yes,  sir. 

c.  What  is  your  occupation  there  ? 
^  I  am  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
c.  When  did  you  enter  the  army  ? 
^.  I  entered  it  in  August,  1862. 
i.  What  was  your  service? 
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A.  I  was  in  the  artillery.  I  belonged  to  Thompson's  Independent  Btt 
company  G,  Pennsylvania  artillery. 

Q.  Where  was  yonr  company  stationed  ? 

A.  At  Gamp  Barry,  intersection  of  Gamp  Barry  with  the  Baltimore  pik 

Q.  At  that  time  what  was  your  office  ? 

A.  I  was  a  line  sergeant. 

Q.  In  April,  1865,  you  were  a  line  sergeant  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  event  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  of  coi 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  were  you  at  your  camp  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  your  camp  ? 

A.  It  was  after  dress  parade.     Dress  parade  is  about  sundown. 

Q.  This  was  April  14,  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  came  to  town. 

Q.  How  far  was  your  camp  from  Ford's  theatre  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is  two  miles.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  dbtance. 

Q.  Who  did  you  come  in  with  ? 

A.  I  came  in  with  Sergeant  Dye. 

Q.  Where  did  you  and  Sergeant  Dye  go  to  1 

A.  We  went  down  to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  from  there  we  went  up  1 
street  to  Ford's  theatre. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Ford's  theatre  for — in  consequence  of  whatt 

A.  There  was  no  particular  consequence — we  were  merely  going  to  c 
We  came  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  that  far,  and  went  up  10th  street. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  that  made  you  stop  there  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  theatre  what  did  Sergeant  Dye  do  ? 

A.  He  sat  down  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Was  there  any  carriage  near  the  platform  ? 

A.  Ye?,  sir  ;  the  Presi'.lent'a  carriage  was  standing  at  the  platform. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  sat  down  when  he  did  or  remained  s 
ing.  I  presume  I  sat  down  alongside  of  him,  but  did  not  sit  but  a  momc 
two. 

Q.  Tlien  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  think  I  moved  up  the  street  a  few  yards  towards  F  street. 

Q.  Then  what  i 

A.  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  street.  I  walked  up  to  the  comer 
.street  once,  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  10th  street  and  walked  dow 
other  side. 

Q.  Did  you  cross  back  again  on  the  same  side  the  tlicatre  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  across  right  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  State  whether  you  spoke  to  anybody  ;  and  if  so,  to  whom  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  correctly.  Sergeant  Dye  was  sitting  there,  ai 
and  I  may  have  had  some  conversation.  We  had  conversations  at  dif 
times. 

Q.  While  yon  were  walking  about  ? 

A.  Yes,  {?ir,  we  did.  When  I  came  to  where  he  was  sitting  I  some 
spoke  to  him. 

(Counsel  for  tlie  defence  objected  to  this  kind  of  examination  as  leading 

C)bJL'ction  sustained  by  the  court.) 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  person  that  you  remember  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  8poke  of  the  President's  carriage  standing  hy  the  platform  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  observed  that  when  we  went  there. 

Q  Did  you  see  anybody  about  the  carriage  1  and  if  so,  who  did  you  see  ? 

A.  The  driver  sat  on  the  cai-riage,  and  while  we  remained  there  a  gentlenmn 
approached  the  carriage  to  the  rear  and  looked  in  at  the  rear  of  the  carriage. 

Q.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was ;  I  speak  of  age,  height,  dress,  and  ap- 
pearance? 

A.  He  was  a  young  man,  very  genteelly  dressed ;  that  was  all  I  noticed  about 
bim.    I  did  not  observe  hira  particularly. 

Q.  As  to  height,  what  would  you  say  ? 

A.  I  presume  he  was  about  five  feet  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Q-  Compared  with  yourself,  what  was  his  height,  without  going  into  feet  and 
inehei». 

A.  I  think  probably  he  was  about  the  same  height  I  am,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  man  standing  there  near  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  observed  a  rough-looking  man  standing  near  the  wall  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Tell  about  his  height. 

A.  I  would  say,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  he  was  not  as  tall  as  the 
other  gentleman,  who  looked  into  the  rear  of  the  carriage. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  go  into  the  drinking  room  by  the  side  of  the 
theatre? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  a  gentleman  go  into  the  drinking  saloon  below  the  theatre. 

Q.  Who  was  he— did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  1  did  not  know  the  gentleman ;  he  was  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  proposed  to  show  that  this  man  was  pointed  oat  to  witness 
M  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Objection  sustained. 

(Witness  at  this  point  partially  fainted,  and  proceedings  we^  suspended  for 
Wffle  moments  until  he  had  recovered.) 

Q- 1  will  ask  you  if  the  same  person  who  was  pointed  out  to  you  went  into 
we  drinking  saloon  ? 

■*•  Yes,  sir ;  1  observed  him  go  into  the  drinking  saloon. 

Q-  Was  he  pointed  out  to  you,  and  his  name  given  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  him  come  oiit  ? 

^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  After  this  man  came  out  from  the  saloon,  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  1  did  not  observe  him  after  he  came  out  from  the  saloon. 
^'  Before  that,  did  you  hear  any  one  call  the  time  1  and  if  so,  what  did  you 
"^  the  last  time  you  heard  it  ? 

.^  The  last  time  1  heard  it  called  was  ten  minutes  past  ten.     It  was  after 
^"^gentleman  came  out  of  the  saloon. 

Q-  Did  you  hear  the  time  called  before  that  ? 
.  A.  1  cannot  recollect  distinctly  whether  I  did  or  not.     I  have  a  faint  recol- 
^^  that  I  did,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q-  Were  you  so  situated  at  the  time  you  heard  the  time  called,  ten  minutes 
^'  ten,  that  you  could  see  the  face  of  the  man  who  called  it  ? 

^'  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q-  What  did  you  and  Sergeant  Dye  then  do  ?     State  what  occurred. 

A-  We  started  round  a  corner  and  went  to  a  saloon  to  got  some  oysters. 

Q-  Did  anything  occur  exciting  your  suspicion  at  this  time  ? 

4*  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  there  was  anything  particular  that 
^cited  my  suspicion. 
13 
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Q.  Did  anything  occur  from  anybody  else  exciting  your  BOBpicion  at  tie 
timel 

Mr.  MbRRiCK.  Anything  that  was  done? 

Mr.  PiERRRPONT.  Anything  that  was  said  ? 

The  Court.  He  may  state  anything  that  was  said  or  done  by  other  partiei 
who  were  there  present  acting  together,  if  he  saw  or  heard  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  had  completed  your  answer  in  regard  to 
your  suspicion  ] 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  and  Sergeant  Dye  do? 

A.  We  went  around  a  corner  to  an  oyster  saloon  and  ordered  some  oysters- 
Before  we  had  received  the  oysters  a  man  came  running  in  and  said  the  Fresi'^ 
dent  was  shot. 

Q.  What  then  did  you  do  ? 

A.  We  ate  some  of  our  oysters.    I  cannot  say  that  we  ate  them  all.    Wego^ 
up  and  went  out  to  H  street,  and  went  down  H  street  to  camp.  ^ 

Q.  As  you  were  going  down  H  street  to  camp,  on  which  side  of  the  street d^^ 
you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  down  the  right-hand  side  to  somewhere  about  the  Printing  Offi^?^ 

Q.  What  occurred,  if  anything,  on  your  way  down  ? 

A.  As  we  were  going  down  H  street  there  was  a  lady  raised  a  window,  p^^ 
her  head  out,  and  asked  us  what  was  going  on  down  town,  or  something  to  tW — 
effect. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  ? 

A.  We  told  her  the  President  was  shot.  She  asked  us  who  shot  him.  l^S 
replied,  Booth. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  the  house  to  mark  it  ? 

A.  I  observed  there  were  high  steps  there. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  house  since,  or  passed  it  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  a  house  that  resembles  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  house  ? 

A.  541  H  street. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  lately  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  We  went  on  to  camp.  A  little  further  down  the  street  we  met  two  po- 
licemen. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  the  policemen?  j 

Mr.  M  BR  RICK.  That  will  not  do,  unless  they  were  part  of  the  conspiratoa 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  They  were  not  a  part  of  the  conspirators,  but  we  deaire 
the  witness  to  answer  what  occurred. 

A.  Nothing  occurred.  We  met  them  and  passed  on.  As  we  met  them  w« 
told  them  the  President  was  shot. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  what  occurred  between  you  and  the  policemen;  it 
is  not  proper  to  be  shown. 

Objection  sustained. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  In  what  street  was  that  oyster  saloon  where  you  got  your  oysters  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  now.     It  was  after  night,  and  I  did  not  take  notice  of  the 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  cross  any  street  before  you  turned  ? 

A.  No,  Fir,  I  ibhik  not.     We  went  round  the  corner  of  a  street. 

Q.  1  be  Hm  street  above  the  theatre  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  the  first  one  above  or  first  below. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  from  tbere,  did  you  not  start  directly  for  the  campt 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  would  natarallj  Ptart  out  F  street  to  go  directly  to  the 
camp,  bat  we  may  have  gone  along  the  next  street  below,  and  then  gone  up  to 
F  Ptreer. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  you  went  towards  the  avenue  or  towards  H 
street! 

A.  If  we  went  towards  the  avenue  we  did  not  go  more  than  to  the  next 
street  below.     I  do  not  recollect  which  way  we  went,  whether  north-  or  south. 
I  know  we  went  not  more  than  two  squares  to  get  the  oysters,  and  then  went 
'  up  to  H  street  and  went  home. 

Q.  Just  after  you  had  ordered  your  oysters  some  one  came  m  and  said  the 
President  was  shot.    Tell  us  what  was  said  at  that  time. 
A.  We  were  very  much  confounded, 
Q.  What  did  the  man  say  as  he  came  in  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  that  I  know  of  but  that  the*  President 
^fn  gbot.    He  was  a  stranger.     I  did  not  know  him. 
Q.  Ht'  did  not  say  who  shot  him,  or  anything  more  about  it  ? 
A.  He  said  J.  Wilkes  Booth  had  shot  him. 
Q«  That  was  immediately  after  the  shooting  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  left  the  front  of  the 
weatre. 

Q'  When  I  inquired  particularly  as  to  where  the  oyster  saloon  was,  it  was  in 
^er  to  get  at  the  lapse  of  time  aflter  you  left  the  theatre.     What  time  did  it 
^6  you  to  get  to  the  oyster  saloon  ? 
^'  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  minute  or  two^a  very  short  time. 
Q-  Do  yon  recollect  whether  you  did  not  cross  Tenth  street  on  to  the  other 
«ae  of  Tenth  street? 
^-  Ko,  sir,  we  did  not  go  there. 
"•  You  know  there  is  a  saloon  there  ? 
j^-  There  may, be  one;  1  do  not  recollect, 
ji    You  are  sure  you  turned  a  corner  ? 
^     Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

%•    Do  you  recollect  whether,  in  going  into  the  restaurant,  you  had  to  go  up 
^^^  eteps  ? 
^-   No,  sir,  we  went  straight  in  from  the  pavement. 

X-   Do  you  recollect  whether  you  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  at  the  comer  ? 
^   No,  sir,  I  cannot  recollect  that. 

Vl-   You  say  that  on  your  way  out  to  camp,  some  lady  raised  a  window  and 
J*'^  to  you  to  know  what  was  going  on  down  Qtroot,  ani  that  you  had  seen 
™J  house  since ;  who  pointed  it  out  to  you  ? 
^-  It  was  not  pointed  out  to  me  at  all. 
X*  Did  you  go  up  to  look  at  it  for  yburself  ? 

Aj-   I  was  told  to  go  along  the  street  to  see  if  I  could  observe  a  house  that  re* 
"^^les  the  one  described  as  541. 
X*  Did  you  find  more  than  one  that  resembled  it  ? 

^-  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  find  more  than  one  that  resembled' that  house. 
X.  Was  there  any  house  adjoining  it  ? 
^  Yes,  sir. 

X-  Has  it  an  entrance  of  the  same  kind  ? 
^  No,  sir 

Y.  What  is  the  diflTerence  ? 

A'  There  is  an  a\l'y  right  at  the  side  of  the  house  where  the  lady  raised  the 
^^ow;  there  is  none  by  the  one  adjoining. 
X-  Did  you  observe  the  alley  that  night  or  when  you  looked  at  it  recently  ? 
^  No,  sir ;  I  observed  it  that  night,     I  observed  that  the  window  which  was 
^'•ed  was  next  to  the  alley, 
Q.  Was  it  over  the  front  door  I 
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A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  over  the  front  door,  it  was  to  the  left  of  the  front  i 

Q.  East  or  west  ? 

A.  East. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  in  the  room  ? 

A.  1  cannot  distinctly  recollect.  I  do  not  know  as  I  observed  that  ' 
moon  was  shining.  I  could  not  say  it  was  shining  bright,  but  it  was  shii 
so  that  I  could  see  a  considerable  distance  ahead  on  the  street 

Q.  Was  it  a  clear  or  a  cloudy  night  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  clear  night. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  probably  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  as  near  as  1 1 
recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  quite  distinctly  about  the  moon  shining  and  the  xu 
being  clear  ? 

A.  I  remember  the  moon  was  shining,  but  to  say  whether  it  was  shii 
bright  or  not  I  could  not  tell.     I  think  it  was  a  clear  night. 

Q.  Are  you  as  confident  about  that  as  you  are  about  anything  else  that  nb 

A.  I  am  confident  the  moon  was  shining.  As  to  the  night  being  dear  I 
not  charge  my  memory  with  it.  I  >think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  thoi 
that  the  night  was  clear. 

Q.  When  that  man  called  the  time,  do  you  recollect  anybody  else  out  in  f 
of  the  theatre  besides  yourself  and  Sergeant  Dye, 

A.  1  presume  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  noticed  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  standing  around  thoi 
of  the  theatre,  but  1  did  not  observe  them  particularly. 

Q.  Therefore  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  had  been  there  some  time  or  i 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  bad  nothing  but  a  penknife. 

Q.  You  did  not  carry  your  revolver  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  purpose  or  object  in  coming  into  town  that  par 
lar  night  of  Good  Friday,  one  of  our  solemn  fasts  ? 

A.  We  had  no  particular  object  in  coming  into  town.  The  principal  t 
we  came  in  for  waa  to  witness  a  torch  light  procession  that  was  passing  uj 
avenue 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  up  to  the  theatre  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half  past  nine  o'clock.  It  may  have  varied  a  few  mil 
from  that,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three. 

Q.  You  staid  there  until  you  heard  this  man  call  out  "ten  minutes 
tenr* 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  immediately  after  that  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  like  a  military  movement — of  men  cdigniug  t 
selves  about  that  place  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  that.  I  was  not  standing  in  front  of  the  theatre ;  1 
walking  up  and  down,  and  was  not  paying  particular  attention. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  one  gentleman  go  into  the  saloon ;  did  not  you  see 
one  else  go  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  go  in ;  that  one  gentleman  was  po 
out  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  a  good  many  went  in  before  that  gentlem 
after  he  had  gone  in  ? 
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A.  I  think  they  all  went  in  before  that  gentleman.     I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
observed  any  go  in  after  that  gentleman  came  out. 

Q.  Tonr  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  that  gentleman  until  he  went  into 
the  saloon  ? 

A.  No,  Bir. 

By  a  JuBOR : 

Q.  When  you  went  to  get  those  oysters  to  which  yon  refer,  did  you  turn  a 
.  comer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  the  right  or  left  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  the  right  or  leflt. 

Q*  Afi  you  proceeded  down  H  street  and  a  party  put  her  head  out  of  a  window, 
coold  you  distinguish  the  features  of  the  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  could  see  her  plain. 

Q.  Could  you  see  her  features  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  as  I  observed  the  features  closely,  I  just  remember  lookiiiff 
?ttheUdy. 

Q*  Gould  you  tell  whether  she  was  white  or  black  ] 

A.  Yes,  shr. 
.  Q-  Young  or  old  ? 

^  She  was  not  a  young  lady,  and  I  did  not  think  she  was  an  old  lady ; 
"^nt  middle-aged. 

Q*  In  what  part  of  the  house  was  she  standing,  the  second  or  third  story  ? 

A.  The  second  story.     The  window  was  on  a  line  with  the  steps. 

Q-  Bow  many  stories  are  there  to  the  house  ? 

A*  I  Uiink  three. 

Q-  -A.nd  she  was  on  a  Ime  with  the  steps ;  did  you  go  up  the  steps  ? 

^'  No,  sir. 

V  iDid  your  companion  go  on  the  steps  ? 

^  No,  sir,  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q*  Gould  you  see  much  of  her  body  ? 

A*  No,  sir,  not  very  much. 

V  Gould  you  tell  whether  she  was  a  stout  lady  or  otherwise  ? 
A*  She  was  a  very  stout-looking  lady. 

By  the  Court  : 
Q'  ^hen  you  speak  of  the  second  story,  do  you  mean  that  the  steps  landed 
•*»e  second  story? 
^  The  second  story ;  yes,  sir. 

H    Then  the  house  was  what  you  would  call  two  stories  and  a  basement  ? 
A*   Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q*  Can  you  recollect  whether  she  had  a  cap  on  or  not  ? 
A    1  do  not  know  whether  I  observed  that  or  not.     1  think  she  had  not. 
I       Q«  Can  you  recollect  whether  she  had  curls  by  the  side  of  her  head,  or 
I    whether  she  had  her  hair  brushed  back  ? 
1       A.  I  think  her  hair  was  plain  combed  back. 
B       The  court  took  a  recess  till  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

ft  Thursday,  June  20,  1867. 

B     The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

^B     ^.  Bradley  moved  that  an  order  be  made   that  Carroll  Hobart,  Charles 

^B  Knui,  and  Sergeant  Dye  be  recalled,  stating  that  information  had  come  to  the 

-^  Wledge  of  the  defence  since  those  witnesses  had  been  examined,  in  reference 

0  which  they  wished  to  further  cross-examine  them  for  the  purpose  of  laying 

he&QBJation  for  contradicting  the  testimony  they  had  given. 
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The  court  stated  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  motion  until  proper  aff 
vita  were  presented. 

E.  L  Smoot,  residence  Charles  county,  Maryland,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Charles  county,  Maryland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Charles  county,  Maryland  1 

A.  i^ince  the  Ist  of  January,  1864. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  native  of  Maryland  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  of  Charles  county. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  removing  your  residence  from  Charles  county  t9  E^ 
George's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

Q.  After  your  marriage  ? 

A.  I  was  maiTied  in  1860. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  Prince  George's  county  did  you  remove  your  reside 

A.  About  a  mile  from  Surrattsville. 

Q.  During  what  years  were  you  residing  near  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  1865  and  1866. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  her. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  the  prisoner,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  pretty  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Some  three  or  four  years      I  do  not  recollect  exp.ctly  where  I  first  met  7 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  his  paying  you  a  visit  when  you  were  living  in  Pr* 
George's  county  near  Surrattsville,  some  time,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  JancJ 
or  Februf*ry,  previous  to  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  he  was  at  my  house  on  one  occasion. 

Q    "Which  month  was  that] 

A.  I  disremember  now.  I  know  it  was  in  cold  weather — soon  after  I  m«i^ 
there. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  with  you  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  He  went  to  my  house  at  night,  and  went  away  the  next  morning — ^he  b^ 
the  night  there,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  at  that  time. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;   I  was  talking  with  him. 

Q.  State  what  the  convert*ation  was. 

A.  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  exact  conversation.  We  were  talking  af 
different  things  all  the  while. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state,  if  you  please,  how  he  employed  himself  at  that  tim^ 

A.  I  saw  him  very  often.     1  was  joking  him  about  his  going  to  Richm 
He  never  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  but  laughed 
said :  •*  If  the  Yankees  knew  what  he  had  done,  or  what;  ho  was  doing,    i 
would  stretch  his  neck." 

Q.  Describe  his  manner  when  he  made  use  of  that  remark. 

A.  lie  smiled,  and  raised  his  head  up  in  this  way,  (witness  throwing  his  fi 
back  in  illus^tration  of  the  manner,)  and  said:  "They  would  stretch  this 
neck  of  mine." 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  really  don't  recollect  now  what  took  place  afterwards. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  in  those  conversations  speak  to  him  of  g* 
to  the  city  of  Richmond  1 
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(Objected  to  on  the  ground  of  being  leading.     Modified  w  follows  :J 
Q.  State  what  he  did  say  in  response  to  anything  yoa  said  about  hU  going 
^  Aichmond. 
A.-  He  laughed,  but  never  acknowledged  ir. 
I  Q-  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  jury,  if  you  can,  the  substance  of  what  he 

^df  and  it  wUl  be  for  us  to  determine  whether  he  acknowledged  it  or  not. 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  now  exactly ''what  he  said,  it  has  been  so  long. 
Q-  State  the  substance  if  you  can  ;  if  you  cannot,  say  so. 
-^^  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q-  Did  he  deny  that  he  had  been  to  Richmond  ? 
(Objected  to  as  leading.    Question  withdrawn.) 
Q<  Can  you  recollect  of  anything  that  he  said  at  that  time  ? 
^    No,  sir. 

Q-   Have  you  had  any  unkind  feelings  for  Surratt  ? 
(Objected  to-     Question  withdrawn.) 

Cross-examination : 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q-   When  did  you  move  from  Charles  county  to  Prince  George's  ? 
A..    In  December,  1864. 

^-    T>\d  Surratt  come  to  your  house  on  the  occasion  referred  to  alone  ? 
A.-   Yes,  sir ;  he  was  alone. 

Q*   When  did  you  first  communicate  this  fact  that  you  have  just  stated  to  the 
jury? 

A..   It  was  after  the  assassination. 

Q-  When  did  you  come  to  Washington  city  the  last  time  ? 

A.  The  other  day.  ■ 

Q.  On  last  Sunday? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

H'  Were  you  summoned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Did- you  go? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

H'  I>id  you  tell  him  what  you  have  just  stated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  T  did. 

Q-  To  what  official  did  you  go  after  talking  with  the  district  attorney  about 
«»« matter?  . 

,^'^  was  afterwards  examined  by  Judge  Holt ;  I  did  not  know  his  name ; 
I     ne  told  me  he  was  Judge  Holt  after  I  had  been  examined. 

J-  Where  was  it  that  you  were  examined  before  him  ? 

^'  Up  at  Winder's  building. 

Y  Opposite  the  War  Department  ? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

J-  Who  were  in  the  room? 

A  Judge  Holt  and  another  gentleman ;  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

|»  Was  what  you  said  taken  down  in  writing? 

A  I  think  so. 

VI-  Were  there  any  other  witnesses  in  this  case  that  you  know  of  up  there  at 

A  Yes,  sir ;  nine  others  went  up  with  me. 

Q-  How  often  have  you  been  up  before  Judge  Holt  ? 

A  Only  once. 

Q-  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  any  of  the  other  witnesses  ? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  T.  Davis,  from  Charles  county  ? 

A  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  HaviB  you  ever  eaid  to  Mr.  Davis  or  any  one  else  that  they  had  o 
pay  your  expenses  at  the  hotel  here  and  give  you  some  ten  or  fifteen  c 
day  if  you  would  testify  1 

A.  No,  sir;    I  said  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  told  me  that  h 

guarantee  me,  if  I  would  do  what  was  right.     I  asked  him  when  I  go 

he  had  me  summoned  ?     He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  aboat  it. 

him  I  was  losing  a  good  deal  by  being  up  here.    "  Oh,"  says  he, "  I  will  ae 

•  right;  you  will  get  ten  dollars  a  day  if  you  will  do  what  is  right." 

Q.  Who  was  that? 

A.  It  was  Townly  B.  Rodey, 

Q.  Was  he  getting  up  testimony  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  Townly  Rodey  had  brought  you  a  messi 
some  official  personage  that  you  would  get  ten  dollars? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Wilson,  and  had  mi 
right. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attorn  by  s 

Q.  Have  not  yon  been  to  Mr.  Merrick's  office  since  you  have  been  in  t 

A.  I  passed  Mr.  Merrick's  office  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  to  Mr.  Merrick's  office  ? 

A.  Only  once. 

Q.  Have  not  you  been  talking  with  Mr.  Merrick  on  the  street  about  tl 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me  some  questions  about  it.  He  said  he  was 
with  a  sharp  stick,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Jambs  M.  Wright,  recalled: 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  are  a  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  tl 
Advocate  General  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  those  papers  are  that  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

A.  This  is  one  of  the  exhibits  of  the  conspiracy  trials.     It  h  marki 
hibit  No.  63,"  Jacob  Thompson's  account  with  the  Ontario  Bank,  '^ 
This  paper  is  marked  "Drafts  on  the  Ontario  Bank  for  <£6l  12*.  lOd 
drafti*  are  enclosed  in  this  envelope,  which  is  marked  "Exhibit  37." 
the  bank  book  of  J.  W.  Booth,  marked  "  Exhibit  11." 

Q.  Those  papers  are  all  exhibits  belonging  to  the  conspiracy  trials,  a 
been  in  your  possession  as  chief  clerk  > 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Have  you  had  charge  of  those  conspiracy  files  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  among  those  files  a  paper  or  package  marked  "  Diary  of  J. 
Booth  ? " 

A.  It  has  never  been  on  file  with  the  records  of  the  trjal  of  the  consj 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  diary  has  ever  been  in  your  office  ? 

(Objected  to  by  the  assistant  di.strict  attorney  on  the  ground  that 
amination  was  not  responsive  to  anything  that  had  been  brought  ou 
examination  in  chief,  nothing  having  been  said  on  that  examination  al 
diary  of  Booth.     Objection  sustained.) 

Robkrt  Anson  Campbell,  Teller  Ontario  Bank;  residence,  M 
Canada. 


By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
A.  I  am  teller  of  the  Ontario  Bank,  Montreal. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  teller  there  ? 
A.  For  some  eight  or  nine  years. 
Q.  You  were  teller  there,  then,  in  1865  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  this  paper  contained  in  an  envelope  marked  '*  Exhibit 
No.  63/'  and  state  what  it  is. 

(Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  proof  in  regard  to  Jacob 
Thompson's  accounts  in  Canada  as  being  irrelevant. 

The  Court.  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where  we  have  to  admit  the  testi- 
JDony  for  the  time  being ;  but  if  the  prosecution  fail  to  connect  it  in  any  way 
^th  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  peremptorily  ruled  out. 
To  this  ruling  Mr  Bradley  reserved  an  exception.) 
Q-  State  what  that  paper  is. 

A.  It  is  the  account  of  Jacob  Thompson  with  the  Ontario  Bank,  Montreal. 
Q.  For  what  time  ? 

A.  Commencing  on  June  28,  1864 — ^May  20th  really,  for  that  is  when  he 
°wde  his  first  deposit — and  ending  April  11,  1865.     The  balance  was  then 
•truck,  but  the  account  was  not  closed. 
Q*  What  was  the  balance  then  still  left  to  his  credit  I 
A.  $1,766  23. 

Q-  £xamine  the  papers  marked  "  Exhibit  37,"  and  state  what  they  are. 
^  This  is  a  bill  of  exchange  in  favor  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth  for  c€61  12s.  lOi., 
««Jed  27th  of  October,  1864. 
Q-  I B  that  in  your  account  ? 

j^'  No,  sir.     This  is  a  bill  of  exchange  which  I  sold  Mr.  Booth  on  the  27th 
ofOctober,  1864. 
Q-   That  is  not  in  Thompson's  account  1 
^'   No,  sir;  it  is  a  diflferent  thing. 
•  Q-   «J.  Wilkes  Booth  came  and  bought  a  bill  of  exchange  on  New  York  from 

^  Tes,  sir. 

Q*  ll^hatis  thedateof  it? 

^  5i7th  of  October,  1864 ;  in  three  sets. 

V  Indorsed  and  paid  ? 

,  ^'  l^ot  indorsed.     It  was  payable  to  Mr.  Booth's  order,  but  I  see  it  is  not 
indorsed. 

Q-  Neither  of  the  three  ? 

^'  No,  sir. 

Q-  They  are  still  outstanding  claims  of  yours  on  the  Bank  of  New  York  ? 

j^  No,  sir ;  it  is  sterling  on  our  agents  in  London. 

Y  It  has  not  been  paid  yet  ? 

^-    No,  sir ;  still  outstanding      I  do  not  know  who  will  get  the  money. 
^•'-  Bradley.  We  will  try  and  get  it.     He  is  one  of  the  parties  to  this  suit. 
Q-    State  what  that  is — Exhibit  11. 
-^    This  is  a  pass-book  showing  the  account  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth  with  the 
v>ntario  Bank. 

(*^iie  counsel  for  the  prisoner  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  they  objected  to 
*"®  P'f^iduction  of  each  of  the  three  exhibits;  and  that,  each  said  objection  being 
overruie^^   they   reserved    an   exception    to  the    ruling    in   the   three   cases 
^P^tively.) 
^-    State  what  entry  is  in  that. 
^  It  is  a  deposit  of  $455,  made  October  27,  1864. 
X-  Deposit  by  whom  1 
^-  By  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 
Vi-  h  bis  handwriting  there  ? 
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.  * 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  certificate  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  certificate  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  this  account  that  you  first  looked  at,  and  state  wl 
shows  as  to  deposits  made  on  the  6tb  of  April,  and  what  those  pencil-DG 
indicate  in  Thompson's  account  ? 

A.  There  are  three  entries  on  the  6th  of  April — one  for  $7,098 ;  that 
ch(*ck. 

Q.  State  what  that  was  on. 

A.  That  was  deposited  in  a  check.  (After  examination,)  No,  sir,  this  is 
a  deposit.  It  is  a  check  drawn.  He  drew  a  check,  which  we  accepted  i 
day,  for  $7,098.  Then  we  gave  him  a  deposit  receipt  for  8180,000,  for  wl 
he  gave  his  check.  , 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  That  was  a  deposit  with  you  by  a  check? 

A.  We  gave  him  a  deposit  receipt  in  place  of  keeping  this  deposit  in 
ledger,  for  which  he  paid  us  by  check,  of  course. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  he  got  it  in  your  bank — whether  by  bil 
check. 

A.  He  deposited  sterling  exchange  on  London. 

Q.  That  $180,000  was  deposited  on  sterling  exchange  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  Having  a  large  amount  to  his  credit,  be  just  drew  this  chec 
$180,000  against  his  account. 

Q.  What  was  his  balance  on  the  6th  of  April  ? 

A.  The  papers  don't  show  it.  I  should  say  about  $200,000  before  dra^ 
this  check. 

Q.  When  was  this  $180,000  drawn  ? 

A.  On  the  6th  of  April. 

Q.  And  for  it  you  gave  sterling  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  We  gave  a  deposit  receipt.  Ho  wantel  that  so  that  he  c 
make  use  of  it  in  a  foreign  country  if  he  wanted  to  go  there  or  anywhere  el 

Q.  He  gave  a  check  for  the  receipt  ? 

A.  Yos,  sir.     You  call  them  here.  I  believe,  certificates  of  deposit. 

Q.  What  do  those  pencil-niirks  there  indicate ] 

A.  Those  show  the  amount  of  exchange  he  purchased  on  the  8th  of  Apri 

Q.  You  will  observe  there  that  on  the  6th,  in  that  second  line,  there  are  « 
pencil-marks  ? 

A.  That  is  "  D.  R.,"  deposit  receipt. 

Cross-examination  : 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  pencil-marks  made  ? 

A.  They  were  made  by  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  account  made  out  by  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  examined  it. 

Q.  Is  this  pencil  memorandum,  "  Close  order  and  deposit  receipt  and  retu 
in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Further  down  is  another  memorandum — pencil  fi:^ures  ? 

A.  This  is  a  check  in  favor  of  our  counter  branch  for  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  handwriting] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  those  pencil-marks,  when  they  "^ 
made,  and  by  whom  ? 

A.  O,  ye^,  sir;  male  out  by  the  party  who  male  out  the  account — 
bookkeeper. 
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Q  Just  below  there  are  three  or  four  other  entries ;  are  they  iu  his  hand- 

i.  Yes,  BIT. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  This  account  I  see  is  headed  "  Jacob  Thompson,"  which  doesn't  convey 
*  ^eiy  definite  idea  as  to  who  Mr.  Thompson  is  ? 
A.  He  passed  in  Canada  as  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson. 
Q.  From  where  ? 
A.  From  the  United  States. 

JoHiv  Lee — residence  near  Vicksburg,  Mississipp* — sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.   "V^here  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  iSetween  Vicksburg  and  Meridian,  Mississippi.  I  have  been  residing  there 
for  the  last  twelve  months. 

Q.   AVbero  did  you  live  previous  to  emigrating  there  ? 

A.    Bere,  in  Washington. 

Q.    Eow  long  did  you  live  in  Washington  ? 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  I  was  detached  from  my  regiment 
ttid  brought  here.  1  was  detached  from  the  ninety-fifth  New  York  regiment 
•nd  dx-rlered  on  duty  at  the  War  Department,  under  Colonel  Baker. 

Q.    Had  you  resided  in  New  York  before  you  came  to  Washington. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  ninety-fifth  New  York  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  1  was  sergeant  of  company  E. 

Q.    Bow  long  were  you  in  the  army  't 

A.    I  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  was  in  three  years,  lacking  ten  days. 
^  Q-    In  what  service  were  you  detailed  ? 

A.  In  the  secret  service,  under  Colonel  Baker,  provost  marshal  of  the  War 
department. 

Q«    You  were  a  detective  officer  under  Colonel  Baker  ? 

^'    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  In  that  capacity,  did  you  have  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
"»e  people  here  in  the  city  1 

^'  Yes,  sir;  I  got  more  or  less  acquainted  with  everybody  who  lived  here  in 
WMtiington.  I  was  over  the  streets  every  day,  not  excepting  Sunday,  on  pub- 
Jc  atnj  private  business  for  the  departments,  making  arrests,  looking  into  the 
"^^**tinents,  and  so  on. 

y      Did  you  know  John  H.  Surratt,  the  prisoner  ? 

t^*     1  knew  John  U.  Surratt  by  seeing  bira. 

Y  l«ook  at  the  prisoner  and  state  if  you  recognize  him  ? 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  I  recognize  that  young  man ;  but  he  did  not  have  that  "  goatee  " 
®"^l^«n  I  saw  him. 

^*  State  if  you  saw  him  on  the  14th  of  April,  186*5;  and  if  s>,  where  you 
^^  tim,  and  about  what  time  in  the  day. 

^*  On  the  14th  April — I  was  at  that  time  with  Major  O'Beirne,  the  provost 
"^'^^lial  of  the  District  of  Columbia — I  went  to  the  Wai?hington  depot  with 
!J^^^^rjce  to  men  who  were  deserting.     I  was  not  looking  for  deserters  myself, 

'^J^as  chief  of  the  men  employed  for  that  purpose  under  Colonel  0*Beirne. 

Y  What  force  was  that  ? 

tA  iT  '^^^  detective  force  of  the  Provost  Marshal's  department.     I  went  down 

.^■^e  depot,  and  on  my  way  back,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street,  I  stopped  a 

■   'itnuie  to  answer  a  question — the  man  who  asked  it  I  do  not  know — but  he  in- 

IVWr^  about  some  young  fellow  wlio  was  in  my  regiment.     When  I  left  him  I 
^^Unued  on  up  the  avenue,  the  right-hand  side  going  up  towards  Thirteenth 
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street.  When  near  Mr.  Stinemetz's  hat  store  I  passed  a  man  whom  I  tXM 
be  John  H.  Surratt.  He  was  coming  this  way,  and  I  was  going  in  an  opp< 
direction.    It  was  between  Franklin's  spectacle  store  and  Stinemctz's  hat  b 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  the  prisoner  was  that  man  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  the  man.   (Pointing  to  the  prisoi 

Q    Had  you  seen  him  frequently  before  ? 

A.  Not  as  frequently  as  I  have  seen  some  people  about  Washington. 

Q.  How  often  had  you  seen  him  ?     Did  you  know  him  well  by  sight  f 

A.  I  should  suppose  I  had  seen  him  a  dozen  times  before  that. 

Q.  Was  he  walking  rapidly  or  slowly  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  going  in  an  ordinary  gait  I  was  going  fast  myself,  wall 
quickly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  on  the  15th — the  next  day— you  were  called  upoi 
make  any  examination,  or  any  investigation,  into  this  matter? 

A.  I  was.  I  went  to  the  Kirkwood  House.  Major  O'Beime  got  an  ordc 
bring  all  his  force  to  the  Kirkwood  House  to  protect  Mr.  Johnson.  I  go( 
order  from  Major  O'Beime  to  go  up  on  top  of  the  house  to  see  that  nobody  o 
in  from  the  roof.  I  detailed  men  to  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  then  wenl 
on  the  roof  to  look  around.  I  afterwards  went  down  into  the  clerk's  office 
book-stand  in  the  office,  when  a  young  man  came  up  to  me.  Getting  ceil 
information,  I  went  up  to  room  No.  126,  and  finding  it  locked,  endeavore 
get  the  key,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  I  then  got  Mr.  Sprague  to  go  up  si 
with  me.  When  we  got  there  I  asked  him  if  we  should  burst  the  door  o] 
He  said  he  did  not  know ;  that  it  might  make  trouble.  I  told  him  that  I 
an  idea  that  everything  was  not  right  about  that  room.  I  finally  burst  o 
the  door  and  went  in.  Finding  a  pistol,  I  went  down  stairs  to  hunt  for  H 
O'Beirne ;  I  found  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  up  the  street ;  and  so  he 
me  to  manage  the  matter  myself.  I  then  took  this  young  man,  Mr.  Jones,  w 
I  found  in  the  office,  up  stairs  with  me.  On  the  wall  I  found  a  black  coat  hi 
ing,  in  the  pockets  of  which  was  a  spur,  and  also  a  bank  book  of  J.  Wilkes  Be 

Q.  Look  at  that  book  and  state  if  that  is  it.  (Handing  witness  bank-l 
of  J.  Wilkes  Booth.) 

A.  That  is  the  book. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  get? 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  at  these  things  as  I  did  before,  becau 
is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  have  not  kept  any  notes  whatever. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  that  you  should  s 
them  in  the  same  order. 

Witness.  I  got  from  the  pockets  also  a  handkerchief,  and  a  half  stic 
black  licorice.  1  then  went  to  the  bed,  lifted  the  covering,  and  got,  betv 
tlie  sheet  and  the  mattress,  a  large  bowie-knife,  with  a  red  case  around  it 
then  hunted  the  room  all  over  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  letters  or  papers 
did  not  find  anything  else.  I  took  the  coat,  and  these  things  that  I  had  foi 
and  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlor,  right  next  to  the  Vice-President's  room.  1 1 
them  until  Major  O'Beirne  came  in.  Major  O'Btirne  picked  them  up  and 
ried  them  into  Mr.  Johnson's  room  ;  showed  them  to  him,  and  then  brov 
them  out  and  gave  them  to  me.     1  locked  them  up  at  my  own  house. 

Q.  State  where  Mr.  Johnson's  room  was  with  reference  to  this  room  fi 
which  you  took  these  things  1 

A.  It  was  on  the  next  floor  above. 

Q.  Which  was  above,  President  Johnson's  room  or  No.  126  ? 

A.  Mr.  Johnson's  room  was  on  the  second  floor  facing 

Q.  On  what  floor  was  this  other  room? 

A.  The  third  floor. 

Mr.  PiERiiEPoNT.  Before  you  go  any  further  I  want  to  fix  one  thing.  I 
derstand  from  my  associate  that  the  witness  said  he  found  this  paper  (hold 
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vp  a  piece  of  paper)  in  this  bank-book.   I  did  not  so  understand  him.   I  want  to 
ascertain  whether  that  is  so. 

Q.  Was  this  paper  in  the  book  at  the  time  yon  found  it  ? 

A,  I  never  saw  that  paper  before  now. 

(^  60  on  and  state  what  else  you  did  with  these  things. 

A.  The  next  day  Major  O'Beirne  came  and  gave  mo  an  order  to  hook  up  the 
hone  and  wagon  and  take  this  bundle  to  Secretary  Stanton's. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  day  ? 

A.  That  was  the  next  day — Sunday.     I  went  and  showed  them  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, and  told  him  we  had  showed  them  to  the  President.     He  was  very  angry. 

District  Attorn  by.  Never  mind  about  that 

Witness.  I  gave  him  the  things  and  he  handed  them  back  to  me.  He  ex- 
^nuned  them  all  carefully  except  the  pistol.  He  didn't  care  to  look  at  that. 
He  told  me  to  roll  them  up  and  keep  tnem  in  my  possession  until  the  military 
^Bumasion  tried  the  parties  at  the  arsenal.  I  was  then  sent  for  to  bring  those 
I^Sa,  and  J  took  them  up  to  Judge  Holt's  office  and  delivered  th  ^m  to  Judge 
id?ocate  Burnett. 
Q*  That  was  the  last  you  saw  of  them  ? 

•^  Yes,  sir ;  until  I  saw  them  in  court.    I  see  some  of  them  here  now, 
Q.  Have  you  seen  them  within  a  day  or  two  ? 
•^  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  them  since  I  left  them  in  possession  of  the  gov- 


The  court  here  took  a  recrss  of  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

JoH  M  Lbb  cross-examined  : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
9*  ^ou  say  you  were  a  detective  officer  in  the  force  of  Colonel  Baker,  in  the 
V^^S  of  1865,  and  then  in  that  of  Colonel  O'Beime  ? 
A.   No,  sir  ;  not  in  1865. 
Q»    "When  did  you  go  under  Colonel  O'Beirne  ? 

A.    I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  it  was  before  1865,  1  think ;  I  was 
with  Oolonel  Baker  before  1865. 
Q»    Sow  long  were  you  with  Colonel  Baker  ? 
A.    -A  year  or  more. 
Q.   AVhatyear? 
A.    1863, 1  think,  and  1864. 
Q*   C3an  you  come  no  nearer  to  it  1 
A.    >fo,  sir ;  not  by  my  memory. 

Q-  That  year  was  embraced  in  the  years  1863  and  1864  T 

A.   I  left  Aquia  Creek  at  the  first  burning  of  the  place  by  General  Bumside. 

I  came  to  Washington  and  went  to  Colonel  Rucker's  office  (now  General  Rucker) 

wiA  Captain  West,  who  was  post  quartermaster  at  Aquia  Creek.    While  1  was 

there  Colonel  Baker  met  me  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.     1  told  hira  we 

hid  all  left  Aquia  Creek ;  that  Fredericksburg  was  all  gone,  and  that  we  had 

come  to  Washington. 

Q-  I  do  not  desire  you  to  go  over  all  that ;  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  when 
yon  left  Colonel  Baker  and  went  with  Colonel  O'Beirne  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  1864. 
Q-  What  time  of  the  year? 
A  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  time. 
Y  Ww  it  in  the  winter,  spring,  or  fall  ? 
A-  I  cannot  tell  that. 
J  Did  you  go  directly  to  Colonel  O'Beime  1 


BUT. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  left  Colonel  Baker? 

A.  I  went  with  Captain  PntnaDoi.  Major  0*Beime  succeeded  Gaptain  ! 
nam. 

Q.  What  was  Captain  Putnam's  duty  ? 

A.  He  was  captain  of  the  detective  force  in  the  provost  marshal's  office 
got  my  discharge  from  my  regiment  a  few  days  before  T  went  with  hioi. 
Secretary  of  War  gave  me  my  discharge  some  ten  days  before  my  time  was 
to  take  an  office,  but  I  did  not  accept  the  office. 

Q..  Were  you  in  the  military  service  while  you  were  under  Baker? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  United  States  military  service. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  ? 

A.  Sergeant. 

Q.  And  you  then  went  with  Captain  Putnam.    Where  was  his  headquarti 

A.  At  the  corner  of  19th  and  I  streets. 

Q.  State  whether  your  duties  confined  you  very  much  to  that  office*  or  whe 
you  were  much  about  town  while  you  were  with  Captain  Putnam. 

A.  I  was  all  the  time  on  duty  going  about — very  busy. 

Q.  Can  you  state  when  you  went  under  Colonel  O'Beirne  ? 

A.  Captain  Putnam  resigned  and  Colonel  O'Beime  took  his  place.  'It mi 
be  six  months  before  the  assassination,  and  it  might  be  a  little  more  than  th. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1864  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  how  long  you  were  with  Captain  Putnam  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  Captain  Putnam  was  not  there  long  after  I  went  with  him. 

Q.  A  month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months  1 

A.  O  yes,  sir  ;  more  than  that.  I  suppose  I  was  there  with  Captain  Puti 
about  six  months. 

Q.  And  with  Colonel  O'Beirne  about  six  months,  which  would  make  a  y 
before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  left  Baker  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1864  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know  the  date  when  I  left  Colonel  Baker.  1 
had  my  discharge  1  could  tell. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Surratt  ? 

A.  The  men  were  sent  round  looking  after  people  who  were  carrying  m( 
cines  tlirough  the  lines.  Sometimes  there  would  be  fifty  notices  and  sometin 
three  or  four  notices  of  people  running  the  blockade,  carrying  quinine,  m 
phine,  &c.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  it  among  all  the  n 
on  the  force.  They  were  sent  to  hunt  up  these  men.  Every  now  and  tli 
some  one  would  be  pointed  out  as  a  suspicious  person. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  my  question — when  did  you  become  acquainted  w 
Surratt  ? 

A.  It  was  during  this  time.  We  were  looking  after  parties  carrying  quin 
and  morphine. 

Q.  W  hat  time  was  that  ? 

A.  The  time  myself  and  the  men  arrested  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bayley  i 
a  Miss  Buckner. 

Q.  I  want  you  should  tell  about  what  time  it  was. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  without  seeing  Colonel  Baker's  books ;  I  cannot  recol 
the  dates. 

il.  Do  you  recollect  where  Surratt  was  pointed  out  ? 

A.  The  first  place  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  was  down  by  the  Baltimore  de 
Washington. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  months ;  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  ossass 
tiou. 
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Q.  Wm  he  riding,  walking,  or  sitting  ?  Where  was  he  t  State  whether  any- 
bodj  was  with  him. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  avenue,  and  I  saw  him  on  the  road  going  across  the  East- 
en  Branch  bridge. 

Q.  How  often  ? 

A,  Once  or  more ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  where  he  was  living  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  belonged  hero  or  somewhere  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  whether  he  belonged  in  the  city  of  Washington  or 
OQtside  the  city.  I  had  no  particular  notice  about  him,  more  than  generally  that 
he  was  a  rebel. 

Q*  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  find  out  who  he  was  and  where  he  belonged,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  him  as  well  as  others  from  going  through  the  lines  ? 

A.  The  same  as  any  other  person  that  there  was  any  suspicion  about. 

Q.  Ou  that  sort  of  duty  did  you  not  find  out  who  these  people  were,  a  great 
many  of  them  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  part  of  your  duty  to  find  out  who  they  were,  and  where  they 
belonged  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  I  found  out  the  exact  locality.  It  was  our  duty,  if  we  had  a 
special  order  to  that  effect. 

Q-  When  you  were  informed  that  such  a  person  was  carrying  passengers  or 
medicines  through  the  lines,  was  it  not  your  duty  to  ascertain  who  they  were  and 
where  they  belonged,  without  any  special  orders  ? 

A.  Not  particularly.  We  got  our  orders  through  the  office,  and  when  they 
"^ted  to  any  particular  party,  if  we  could  not  get  names,  we  took  a  description. 

Q.  When  they  were  pointed  out,  was  it  not  a  part  of  your  duty  to  find  out 
where  they  were,  and  who  they  were  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  there  was  any  special  charge  against  them. 

Q-  The  charge  against  Surratt  was  that  he  was  carrying  quinine,  calomel, 
fe-f  to  the  enemy.     Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  who  John  Surratt  was  ] 

^'  No,  sir ;   I  did  not. 

Q*  Ordinarily  when  you  saw  him,  was  he  riding  or  walking  ? 

^  I  never  saw  him  on  horseback  at  all,  nor  in  a  carriage. 

Q-  Then  when  you  saw  him  going  down  towards  the  navy-yard  bridge,  was 
he  on  foot] 

^  Yes,  coming  up  from  the  Eastern  Branch  bridge  on  foot, 

Q'  What  was  his  ordinary  dress] 

^  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q*  You  could  not  tell  how  a  man  you  were  cautioned  against  was  dressed,  or 
*here  he  was  located? 

^-  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was  cautioned  against  Surratt. 

Q-  Did  you  not  tell  us  he  was  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  people  suspected 
^passing  through  the  lines,  and  a  rebel  ? 

^  I  did  not  say  he  was  carrying  anything  through  the  lines. 
.  Q*  You  did  not  say  he  was  pointed  out  as  a  suspected  person  going  through 
"»«  fees,  and  a  rebel? 

^  1  said  that  he  was  liable  to  be  pointed  out  to  me,  or  to  any  of  the  men,  as 
*P«HM)n  suspected. 

X'  Bid  you  say  he  was  liable  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  person  suspected,  or  did 
y^^  say  he  was  pointed  out  as  a  person  suspected  ? 

"^  I  said  he  was  pointed  out  tiie  same  as  others  were  to  me,  as  a  sospicioas 
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Q.  As  a  snspicioas  person  about  going  through  the  lines  { 

A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  was  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  suspicious  person  { 

A.  Some  of  the  men  said  "  this  man  goes  through  the  lines." 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  wore  the  same  sort  of  dress  commoi 
not»  or  whether  he  changed  his  dress  ;  whether  there  was  any  disguise  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any  disguise  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  change  of  dress  that  attracted  your  attention  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  how  he  was  dressed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nothing  that  induced  me  to  pay  particular  attent 

(4.  There  was  nothing  that  induced  you  to  mark  a  man  you  were  on  the 
out  for  ? 

A.  I  was  not  on  the  lookout  for  Surratt. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  lookout  for  a  man  who  was  suspected  ? 

A.  Not  eopecially. 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  the  lookout  for  other  men  suspected  of  going  th 
the  lines  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  a  great  many  men  pointed  out  that  I  never  pai 
particular  attention  to. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  pay  any  attention  to  Surratt  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  wore  a  goatee,  whiskers,  or  moustache  a 
time] 

A.  I  think  he  had  a  little  beard  on  his  lip ;  I  am  not  positive  about  thi 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  color  of  his  moustache  or  hair? 

A.  It  was  the  same  color  it  is  now,  sandy. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  it  is  now.  Can  you,  without  looking  al 
from  the  picture  in  your  mind,  say  whether  he  had  a  moustache  or  bean 
wfiat  was  the  color  of  his  hair? 

A.  I  think  he  had  a  little  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  a  moustache,  and  that  i 
sandy  in  color. 

Q.  Is  that  from  memory  or  from  what  you  see  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  from  what  I  see  now  at  all. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  notice  you  had  ever  taken  of  him  ? 

A  They  would  go  along  and  say,  "  There  goes  a  rebel ;"  I  would  look  J 
so  that  I  would  know  him  again  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  would  know  hini  so  well  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  b 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  and  seeing  him  pass  by  in  the  streei 
would  say  that  was  him  1 

A.  I  might  be  mistaken  in  that,  too. 

Q.  AVad  there  anything  on  the  14th  of  April  in  your  mind  to  direct  yc 
tention  particularly  to  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  ? 

A.  I  passed  him  on  the  street. 

1^.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell 

Q.  Did  you  turn  around  and  look  at  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  military  commission  in  the  cons 
trial  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  witness  on  that  trial. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  witness  on  that  trial,  say  one  word  of  having  seen  J* 
Surratt  on  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  never  was  asked  the  question. 
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Q.  Did  not  you  know,  in  your  office  as  detective,  and  especially  in  your  re- 
lation with  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators,  that  it  was  most  important  to 
find  out  whether  John  H.  Surratt  was  here  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  any  human  being  that  you  had  seen  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Before  you  appeared  as  a  witness  on  the  conspiracy  trial,  were  you  ex- 
amined as  to  what  you  knew  by  any  officer  of  the  government  1 

A,  I  had  some  Questions  asked  me  by  a  deputy  judge  advocate. 

Q.  By  whom,  Mr.  Bingham  ? 

A.  Colonel  Burnett,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  it  was  of  first  importance  to  find  out  whether 
John  H.  Surratt  was  concerned  in  that  assassination  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  thought  about  John  H.  Surratt.  The  only  man  I  had 
special  thought  about  was  Atzerodt. 

(I  When  did  you  ever  think  of  John  H.  Surratt  as  connected  with  it  1 

A.  I  heard  general  talk  about  the  complicity  of  John  H.  Surratt,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him ;  my  whole  business  was  after  Atzerodt. 

Q-  Was  not  your  business  to  find  out  every  man  connected  with  the  assas- 
sination? ' 

A.  My  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  Atzerodt. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  business  to  communicate  all  the  information  you  had 
ttpon  the  subject  relating  to  any  man  charged  with  that  conspiracy  ? 

A.  It  was  my  business  to  find  out  anything  against  him. 

Q-  Did  not  you  know  that  John  Surratt  was  charged  as  one  of  the  con- 
spirators? 

A.  I  heard  it  said  so. 

Q'  Was  it  not  a  common  subject  of  conversation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q«  Was  there  not  evidence  about  him  on  the  trial  ? 

A.  No  question  was  ever  put  to  me. 

Q-  Was  anything  said  by  you  on  the  trial  about  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  communicate,  then,  to  any  human  being  about  your  having 
*^n  Sorratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  told  any  one  of  having  seen  Surratt  until  I  was 
°^ht  here,  at  this  time. 

Q-  Who  did  you  tell  then  ? 

A.  I  told  one  or  two  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances. 

Q*  Who  else  did  you  tell  besides  a  friend  or  two  of  yours  ] 

A'  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  anybody  else. 

Q'  Were  you  not  interrogated  as  to  what  you  could  prove  on  the  trial  by  an 
^^cer  of  the  government  ? 

^  Here  ?    No,  sir 

V'  You  were  not  examined  by  the  district  attorney,  or  anybody  else,  here  ? 
.^'  I  simply  said  to  him,  "  How  do  you  do,  sir;"  and  I  spoke  to  one  of  the 
*^  counsel  and  asked  him  who  I  was  a  witness  for. 

.  \'  You  did  not  tell  anybody  connected  with  the  government  about  your  hav- 
jSseen  John  H.  Surratt  on  the  14th  of  April,  at  anytime  since  you  have  been 

^  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 


I 


Q- Who  did  you  tell? 
A  I  told  the  district  i 


-  told  the  district  attorney. 
X*  I  thought  you  did  not  tell  the  district  attorney  ? 
14 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  Mr.  Wilaon. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  tell  the  district  attorney  and  you  said  "  N 
Now  you  correct  yourself. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  O,  no ;  he  did  not  correct  himself. 

3Ir.  Bradley.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  speaking  to  the  witness.  If  ] 
have  any  objection,  make  it  to  the  court. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  do  objcct. 

The  Court.  Go  on  with  the  cross-examination. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  did  you  not  tell  the  district  attorney  about  this  ? 

A.  May-be  I  can  give  you  the  exact  words.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  acquain 
with  Surratt.  I  told  him  "  Yes."  He  asked  me  if  I  was  well  acquainted  w 
him.  I  told  him  "  No,  only  by  sight."  He  then  asked  me  when  I  last  saw  hi 
I  told  him,  "  On  the  14th  of  April." 

Answer  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  endeavored  to  stop  him  from  stating  his  conversation, 
merely  wanted  to  know  whether  he  did  not  communicate  to  the  district  attoro' 
about  his  having  seen  Surratt. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  who  else  you  told  it  to  besides  the  district  attom« 

A.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Who  else] 

A.  I  think  I  told  it  to  Mr.  Butler. 

Q.  What  Butler  ? 

A.  Ferdinand  Butler. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  I  may  have  made  a  remark  out  in  the  witness-room. 

Q.  I  mean  before  you  came  to  the  court-house  at  all  ] 

A.  I  did  not  speak  to  anybody  before  I  came  to  the  court-house. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  court-house  ? 

A.  I  came  here  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  anybody,  except  the  district  attorney,  what  y« 
knew  about  this  matter,  unless  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Butler  about  it. 

A.  I  may  have  spoken  to  two  or  three  persons  about  it. 

Q.  Who  else  do  you  recollect  except  Mr.  Butler  ? 

A.  I  recollect,  I  think,  Mr.  Tucker. 

Q.  What  Tucker  ? 

A.  He  lives  at  Mr.  Butler's,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  him  about  it  ] 

A.  I  think  it  was  yesterday. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recollect  anybody  else  1 

A.  Nobody,  that  I  recollect  now. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  it  to  any  one  who  wrote  it  down  or  made  a  note  of  wh^ 
you  said  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  not  see  anybody  writing.  It  may  bavebe^ 
done  behind  me. 

By  a  Juror  : 

Q.  The  first  time  you  saw  Surratt,  who  pointed  him  out  ? 

A.  Some  one  of  the  men  of  the  force.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was.  Th©« 
things  would  happen  sometimes  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It  is  the  peculiar  b(i| 
ness  of  the  men  to  go  about  all  the  time.  They  do  not  know  sometimes  w^* 
they  are  looking  for,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  remark,  seeing 
person  pass,  that  is  so  and  so« 
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Q.  Do  70U  recollect  the  date  when  jou  first  saw  him  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Bj  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  "What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  overtook  Surratt  on  the  avenue  ? 
A.  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  it  was  between  3  and  5  o*clock.     I  wanted 
to  ^et  up  to  the  office. 
Q.  And  you  were  walking  rapidly  past  him  ? 
A.  Going  at  my  ordinary  gait. 
Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  were  walking  fast  ? 
A.  I  always  walk  fast. 

Q.  You  were  walking  fast  and  he  was  walking  slow? 
A.  Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  as  well  as  you  recollect  ? 
A.  Between  3  and  5. 

By  a  Juror  : 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  was  going  down  1 
A.  I  was  going  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street.     He  was  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  pavement,  near  the  curb. 
Q.  Then  you  met  him;  you  did  not  pass  him  ? 

A.  I  passed  him  on  the  sidewalk.     He  was  going  the  other  way  from  what 
1  was. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  walking  rapidly  and  he  was  walking  slowly.    How  fast 
vaa  he  walking  ? 
A.  He  was  walking  ordinarily  along ;  not  so  fast  as  I  did. 
Q-  You  do  not  recollect  the  time  when  you  first  saw  him? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
Samuel  A.  Rainey  sworn  and  examined. 

Bj  Mr.  PlERRKPONT: 

Q-  Whore  do  you  live? 

A.  In  Washington.     I  have  lived  in  Washington  about  twenty  years. 

Q-  W'^hat  is  your  business  ? 

A.  My  business  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  has  been  dealing  iu 
iiorses  and  keeping  a  livery  stable. 

Q-  Where  has  been  your  livery  stable  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 

A  On  .Sixth  street. 

Q*  In  the  same  place  ? 

A-  No,  sir ;  in  two  diflferent  places. 

Q-  State  where  it  was  from  tne  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  June,  ISSt**. 

A  It  was  on  Sixth  street,  south  of  the  avenue.     1  did  not  keep  the  stable  at 
that  time.    I  was  there,  and  kept  my  horses  there  occasionally. 

Q-  When  did  you  first  take  an  interest  in  the  stable  ? 

l^'iTNEss.  Which  one? 

^^^- PlERRKPONT.  Either. 

^-  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  date. 

Q-  It  was  as  early  as  January,  1864  ? 
,      1  ^*  ^^  might  be.     I  am  not  positive.     I  have  been  in  business  all  the  time ; 
^^[l am  not  positive,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  kept  any  account  of  it. 

Q-  What  do  you  think  about  its  being  in  January,  1864  ? 

^-  I  do  not  think  I  had  the  stable  in  1864. 

X-  When  did  you  first  have  an  interest  in  any  stable  ? 

A«  I  have  had  an  interest  in  stables  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Sc-  When  in  '64,  and  in  what  stable  were  you  interested  ? 
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A.  I  was  keeping  a  stable  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  G  streets,  and 
buying  and  selling  some  horses. 

Q.  When  did  you  take^this  stable  you  occupied  in  1865;  when  was  it 
opened  by  you? 

A.  I  took  it  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  took  it  with  you  ? 

A.  Dr.  Cleaver ;  his  name  is  William  E.  Cleaver. 

Q.  Was  he  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  and  Cleaver  continue  together  in  that  business  f 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  some  eight  or  nine  months ;  not  qu 
year. 

Q.  He  and  you,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  June,  were  partne 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  equal  partners  i 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  books  of  the  firm  1 

A.  They  were  kept  by  Dr.  Cleaver.  My  health  was  bad  during  that ; 
I  was  very  little  at  the  stable ;  and  it  is  bad  still.  I  was  there  off  and  on 
not  regularly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth? 

A.  Only  by  name.     I  was  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  stable,  and  did  you  see  him  there  two  or  three  tii 

A.  I  remember  seeing  him  there  once  or  twice ;  once  that  I  remember. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  what  Surratt  came  there  for ;  if  so,  state. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  customary  for  men  coming  there  to  have  busii 
generally. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  ? 

A.  Surratt  came  there  on  one  occasion  to  get  a  horse.  * 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.     My  partner  hired  the  horse. 

Q.  You  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memory  of  what  kind  of  a  horse  that  was  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  a  bay  mare. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  in  January  it  was,  or  whether  it  w« 
January  ? 

A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  January  or  February  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  1st  of  January? 

A.  It  was  after  the  1st  of  January,  for  we  did  not  take  the  stable  until 
1st  of  January. 

Q.  You  say  your  partner  kept  the  books ;  look  at  the  books  now  shown 
and  state  whether  these  are  the  books  of  the  firm  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  books  have  been  used  at  the  stable. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  are  they  in  ? 

A.  Dr.  Cleaver's,  principally. 

William  E.  Cleaver  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  Are  you  the  Dr.  Cleaver  who  kept  a  livery  stable  in  1865  ou  Si 
street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  what  place  ?^ 
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A.  Near  the  corner  of  Maryland  avenue ;  between  B  street  and  Maryland 
HFenae. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  there  ? 

A.  In  January,  1865. 

Q.  "Who  kept  the  books  of  the  firm  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.    W^ho  was  your  partner,  if  you  had  any  ? 

A.   Jlir.  Rainey. 

Q.   Did  you  see  him  on  the  stand  ? 

A.    ^^0,  sir;  I  was  not  here. 

Q.    Samuel  A.  Rainey,  was  it  ? 

A.    ^ea,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? 

A.    "Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  in  the  witnesses'  room  just  now. 

Q.    liow  long  did  he  and  you  continue  as  partners  7 

A.    -About  eighteen  months. 

Q.    What  was  your  business  then  ? 

A.   liivery  stable  and  veterinary  surgeon. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  been  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

A.   Seventeen  years  in  this  city. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  lived  here  ] 

A.  About  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Were  you  educated  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  1 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q-  In  1865,  or  prior  to  1865,  did  you  keep  any  other  stable  in  any  other 
place? 

A.  Yes ;  I  kept  a  stable  on  B  street. 
Q-  Did  you  know  J.  Wilkes  Booth  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  T)id  you  know  John  H.  Surratt  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  known  John  H.  Surratt  1 
A.  About  twelve  years,  I  think — ten  or  twelve  years. 
Q-  Have  you  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q'  What  was  the  mode  in  which  you  addressed  him  and  he  addressed  you  ? 
.^-  He  came  down  to  hire  a  horse  of  me  at  the  time  Booth  kept  his  horse 
with  me. 

Q-  What  did  you  call  him  and  what  did  he  call  you  t 

^'  I  usually  called  him  "John,''  and  he  called  me  "  Doc." 

Q-  When  did  Booth  first  bring  his  horse  to  you  to  keep  ] 

^'  The  1st  of  January,  1865 — the  day  we  got  the  staole. 

Q-  And  to  that  stable  on  Sixth  street  ] 

^-  les,  sir. 

Q-  What  was  the  health  of  your  partner  at  this  time  ? 

A  He  is  sickly  all  the  time. 

^J-  Bradley.  What  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with  this  case  ? 

I  he  Court.  I  cannot  see  its  relevancy. 

^Ir.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  think  your  honor  will  see  some  relevancy  before  we  are 
tnrougt^    It  is  a  single  fact  proven  by  itself. 

T-  State  what  horse  Booth  brought 

A.  He  brought  a  one-eyed  bay  horse  first. 

Q- What  next? 

A-  About  ten  days  afterwards  he  brought  a  light  bay  horse,  very  light  bay. 

V  Did  he  bring  any  others  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  ? 

A.  In  January,  1865.     I  thitik  you  will  find  it  in  the  book  there. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  him  and  Surratt  there  together. 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  there  together  about  ?     What  did  they  say  and  do  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  the  first  time,  I  hired  a  horse  to  them. 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  they  would  connect  it  with  the  conspiracy. 

Question  allowed  by  the  court,  to  be  ruled  out  if  not  connected  subsequently.) 

A.  The  first  time  I  saw  Surratt  there  with  Booth,  Booth  came,  I  think,  and 
paid  one  or  two  weeks'  livery.  Then,  three  or  four  days  after,  he  came  down 
and  I  hired  him  a  horse  to  go  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Hired  to  whom? 

A.  To  Surratt.  He  came  and  hired  a  horse  two  or  three  times.  The  next 
time.  Booth  and  Sam.  Arnold  came  there  together. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  must  object  to  that.  Sam.  Arnold  is  not  named  in  the  ia 
dictment. 

The  District  Attorney.  Your  honor  will  remember  that  the  count  in  tk. 
indictment  refers  to  "divers  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown." 

The  Court.  If  you  show  that  Arnold  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
the  evidence  will  be  proper. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  is  all  we  desire. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  understand  that  we  shall  show  that. 

A.  The  last  time  Surratt  came  there  and  hired  a  horse  he  came  there  aboxj 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  That  was  the  25th  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  when  he  had  met  Booth  there,  had  he  any  conver 
sation  with  him  ? 

A.  He  always  came  with  him,  except  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  On  this  occasion,  who  did  he  come  with  ? 

A.  Nobody.     He  came  alone. 

Q.  He  hired  a  horse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  ordered  me  to  have  Booth's  horse  ready  by  seven  o'clock 
that  evening — this  bay  mare. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  he  got  there  1 

A.  About  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  It  was  raining  very  hard.  He  came 
about  three  and  ordered  them. 

Q.  When  he  came  at  seven,  what  occurred  ? 

A.  He  came  there ;  I  was  standing  in  the  gangway.  It  was  raining  very 
hard.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  the  country  such  a  night  as  that.  He 
said  yes,  he  was  going  down  to  T  B  to  a  dance  party.  I  told  him  it  would 
have  to  be  a  fine  dance  party  that  would  take  me  down  there  such  a  night  as  that. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  go  over  to  the  Clarendon  and  get  a  drink.  He  said  he 
thought  he  had  had  enough  then.     I  thought  so  too. 

Q.  Did  Booth  come? 

A.  He  had  not  come  yet ;  I  asked  Surratt  into  the  office  to  sit  down. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  in  and  sat  there  some  few  minutes.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  down  in  the  country  to  T  B,  to  meet  a  party  and  help  them  across  the  river^ 
that  he  and  Booth  had  some  bloody  work  to  do ;  that  they  were  going  to  kC 
Abe  Lincoln,  the  d— d  old  scoundrel ;  that  he  had  ruined  Maryland  and  tb 
country.  He  said  that  if  nobody  did  it,  he  would  do  it  himself,  and  pulled  ok 
a  pistol  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 
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Q.  Was  anything  said  on  this  occasion  as  to  what  he  represented  ? 

A.  He  Baid  he  represented  two  counties  in  Maryland. 

Q.  State  whether  the  rain  continued  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  hard. 

Q.  Did  Booth  come  ? 

A.  He  came  ahout  8  o'clock. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  conversation  afterward  hetween  Booth  and 
SarrattI 

A.  Mr.  Sarratt  chastised  him  for  being  so  late — for  keeping  him  waiting  so 
long. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  word  ''chastise"  ? 

A.  1  think  he  was  going  to  hit  him  in  the  face  with  a  glove  or  something  of 
that  kind — ^in  joke,  of  course.  He  either  hit  at  him,  or  hit  him,  I  do  not  know 
which. 

Q.  Jokmgly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  you  used  the  word  "chastise"  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  it,  or  whether  you  meant  to  chide — find  fault  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  find  fault. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Washington  on  the  day  of  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  memory  of  what  you  did  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  were  riding  or  walking  t 

A.  I  was  doing  both  that  day ;  I  was  pretty  busy ;  I  was  driving  a  black  horse 
that  day  to  exercise  him. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  Btarted  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  ? 

A  I  went  down  to  the  Navy  Yard  first,  and  then  down  to  the  congressional 
burying  ground. 

Q.  When  you  came  back,  what  street  did  you  come  ? 

A.  I  went  around  by  the  Bladensburg  toll-gate,  and  came  in  H  street. 

Q.  Bid  you  come  in  late  or  early  ? 

A.  1  got  to  the  stable,  I  reckon,  at  four  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  four. 

Q-  Before  you  got  to  the  stable,  when  you  came  down  H  street,  did  you  meet 
anybody  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  I  met  a  great  many. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  one  in  particular  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  1  met  John  H.  Surratt. 

Q.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  very  well  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  a  good  long  while — I  think  I  ought  to  know  him. 

Q*  Was  anybody  riding  with  you  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  person  living  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  was  Surratt  moving  when  you  met  him,  on  horseback  or  on  foot  1 

A.  He  was  on  horseback. 

^'  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  the  horse  much ;  I  think  it  was  a  chestnut-sorrel,  a  rather 
wkish  horse. 

Q-  Is  chestnut-sorrel  a  dark  color? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  whether  you  spoke  to  him } 

A.  1  spoke  to  him  and  eaid  "How  are  you,  John  V   He  nodded  to  me ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  spoke  or  not ;  I  was  jogging  along  at  a  pretty  good  gah. 
Q.  He  bowed  to  you,  and  you  said,  **How  are  you,  John  ?" 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  He  had  on  a  kind  of  rusty  colored  coat ;  he  had  a  muffler  around  his  neck, 
something  like  a  lady's  victorine. 

Q.  What  did  he  have  on  his  head  ? 

A.  He  had  on  something  like  a  jockey  cap  crown. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aflternoon,  and  that  you  met  him 
down  Sixth  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  on  H  street,  between  the  Printing  Office  and  the  railroad,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  military  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  state  any  single  one  of  the  facts  you  have  stated  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  asked ;  I  was  only  asked  about  Booth  keeping  horses 
in  my  place. 

Q.  You  have  seen  your  examination  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  it  since  it  was  printed. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  it  lately,  have  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  1  have  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  did  you  use  to  train  horses  and 
break  horses  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes. 

Q.  When  you  were  before  the  military  commission  were  you  asked  about 
John  H.  Sun-att  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  word  in  that  book  in  my  exami- 
nation about  him. 

Q.  Did  not  you,  at  that  military  commission,  say  that  John  H.  Surratt  was  at 
your  stable  in  the  January  previous,  with  Booth  ) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  your  attention  called  then  to  John  H.  Surratt? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  asked  me  if  I  was  asked  about  him. 

Q.  No  ;  I  asked  you  if  you  stated  any  single  fact  before  that  military  com- 
mission that  you  stated  to-day  ? 

A.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  it  was  whether  they  asked  me 
any  question  about  Surratt.     They  just  called  me  to  ask  about  Booth's  horses. 

Q.  Then  you  did  state  that  John  H.  Surratt  came  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  told  them  too  about  Arnold's  .buying  a  horse. 

Q.  Have  you  told  to-day  about  Arnold  buying  a  horse  ? 

A.  I  have  not  been  asked  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  stated  anything  about  John  H.  Surratt  there  that  yoa 
have  stated  to-day  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  only  in  regard  to  hiring  a  horse. 

Q.  Were  you  not  examined  by  an  officer  of  the  government  before  you  were 
called  to  testify  as  a  witness  at  the  arsenal  ? 

A.  Colonel  Burnett  called  me  out  into  the  witness  room.  I  told  Mr.  CottWg' 
ham,  the  man  that  summoned  me,  that  I  would  give  him  $5  to  get  me  off;  v^ 
I  had  some  horses  to  ship  at  Georgetown.  Mr.  Cottingham  went  and  fetched 
Colonel  Burnett  out.  He  asked  what  I  knew.  I  was  going  on  to  state. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  hear  about  that ;  that  I  could  come  the  next  day 
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I  came,  and  told  about  Surratt's  hiring  a  horse.     Thej  sent  me   to  17th  street 
to  identi^  the  horse  Booth  kept  with  me. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  the  great  point  of  inquiry  was,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  the  President ;  and  did  not  you  know  that  John  H.  Surratt 
-vf&s  charged  as  being  one  of  the  parties  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  what  you  have  told  the  jury  here  to-day  ] 
A.  I  was  not  asked  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  asked  what  you  knew  about  Booth  and  Surratt  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  not  asked  about  Surratt.     I  told  about  Surratt's  hiring  the 
"horse  on  my  own  motion. 
Q.  Why  did  you  tell  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  they  asked  me  about  horses  and  I  told  them  about  Sur- 
ratt. They  may  probably  have  asked  me  if  Surratt  did  not  hire  a  horse  from 
me.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  not  asked  about  Surratt  at  that  time,  but  what 
yoa  stated  about  him  was  of  your  own  accord  ? 
A.  I  might ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  or  not. 
Q.  Why  did  not  you  tell  at  that  time  all  you  have  told  the  jury  to-day  ? 
A.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  off  the  stand  and  get  away  from  the  place. 
Q.  Yet  you  did  tell  them  about  Surratt  being  at  your  stable  with  Booth  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  told  them.     I  do  not  think  I  was  asked  it. 
Q.  I  ask  you  again  whether  you  told  them  anything  at  all  of  what  you  have 
Btated  here  to-day  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  them  anything  about  the  conversation  with  Surratt  I  have 
stated. 

Q-  Did  you  tell  them  you  saw  John  H.  Surratt  in  this'  city  on  the  afternoon 
of"  the  14th,  the  dav  of  the  murder  ] 

A.  Ko,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  it  was  of  importance  to  find  out  whether  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt was  concerned  in  the  murder  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  them  what  you  knew  ? 

A.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Surratt  and  inclined  to  shield  him. 

Q-  Yet  you  told  them  that  he  was  with  Booth  at  your  stable ;  that  he  was 
toere  Using  Booth's  horse  ;  and  you  told  them  that  without  being  asked  ? 

A.  1  told  them  about  hiring  a  horse  to  go  down  to  the  dance  party. 

Q  You  told  them  about  Booth's  going,  and  about  that  little  passage  between 
fiooth  and  Surratt  ? 

A'  No,  sir. 

Q'  Did  you  tell  them  about  Surratt  being  tight  that  night ;  that  he  had  too 
"»Qch  on  board  already  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  scarcely  on  the  stand  five  minutes,  or  two  minutes. 
.  H'  In  that  two  minutes  or  five  minutes  you  told  them  these  things  without 
^^"ig  asked? 

A.  I  told  them  all  they  asked  me. 

Q-  But  they  did  not  ask  you  about  Surratt  bemg  there,  and  yet  you  told 

A.  I  think  they  asked  if  anybody  used  Booth's  horses  besides  himself,  and 

tii  ^^^  ^^^^  ^c  let  Surratt  use  his  horses  ;  and  I  think  they  might  have 

pea  whether  Surratt  hired  horses.     I  think  it  probable  they  did,  but  I  do  not 

Q«  Then  you  think  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  asked  you  about  Sur- 

A.  I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  think  you  did  not  volunteer  to  state  it  of  your  ovirn  accord! 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  us  at  first  that  you  were  not  asked  questions,  but  that  yoi 
told  all  this  without  being  asked  ? 

A.  I  told  you  at  first  that  I  did  not  tell  them  anything  about  the  conversa 
tion  between  Mrs.  Surratt  and  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  a  horse  from  me  to  break  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  that  horse  while  in  your  custody  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  me  the  money  for  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  him  and  sold  him  without  my  authority  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  my  authority  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Examination  objected  to  by  district  attorney.) 

Q.  Are  you  the  same  Dr.  (jleaver  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  in  this  tern  1 

(Object^  to  by  district  attorney.) 

The  Court.  The  question  may  be  asked;  it  will  be  for  the  witness  to  say 
whether  he  will  answer  it 

Q.  I  ask  whether  you  are  the  same  Dr.  Cleaver  who  was  indicted,  tried,  an^ 
convicted  for  rape  upon  a  poor  little  girl  in  this  city,  and  whether  you  have  nol 
obtained  an  order  for  a  new  trial  ? 

Witness.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

The  Court  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  in  the  record  of  hii 
conviction  if  such  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  the  right  to  ask  the  question,  and  the  witness  woaU 
answer  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

The  District  Attorney  denied  his  right  to  ask  the  question. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  month  or  two  I 

A.  In  the  city. 

Q.  Where  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Will  your  honor  inform  the  witness  whether  he  is  obliged  t< 
answer  the  question  or  not  ?     He  declines  to  answer  it. 

Witness.  I  stated  that  I  had  been  in  the  city. 

Q.  Where  in  the  city  ? 

A.  In  different  places. 

Q.  In  what  different  places  ? 

A.  I  have  been  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  been  in  this  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  been  in  this  city. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  ? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  hope  the  court  will  instruct  the  witness  that  he  mustani^*' 
the  question. 

The  Court.  The  question  may  be  put,  and  if  the  witness  does  not  choose  to 
answer  it  he  may  decline  to  answer  it.  . 

Mr.  Bradley.  Can  he  decline  to  answer  it  unless  he  states  that  it  would  tena 
to  criminate  him  I 

The  Court.  Criminate  or  degrade  him. 
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After  a  etatement  made  by  the  witness  privately,  the  court  stated  he  was  sat- 
sfied  the  witness  had  a  right  to  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  seen  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sanford  Conover,  other- 
vise  known  as  Dunham  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  daily  intercourse  with  him  ? 
A.  Sometimes  I  have. 
Q.  In  this  city  ] 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  about  this  case  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  it  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Did  he  write  down  what  you  told  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of— not  in  my  presence.     He  is  a  man  I  very 
seldom  spoke  to. 

Q  Yet  you  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him,  and  told  him  all  about  this 
case] 

A.  I  may  have  been  in  his  company. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  tell  him  about  this  matter  ? 

A.  We  were  talking  about  Surratt*s  trial,  and  I  got  to  telling  him  about  Sur- 
ratt's  hiring  a  horse  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Sanford  Conover  the  same  things  you  have  told  in  court 
to^aj] 

A.  Pretty  much  the  same. 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q-  Where  was  it  you  saw  Sanford  Conover  1 

A.  I  decline  to  state  where  it  was.    I  believe  it  was  on  4th  street  somewhere. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  comer  of  the  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Near  the  comer  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q  Juat  round  the  comer  from  G  street,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fourth  street 
"you go  up? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q-  la  that  where  you  have  been  staying  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  ? 

^-  PiKRRBPONT.  I  ask  the  court  to  instruct  the  witness  as  to  his  right  to 
anawer. 

The  Court.  I  have  done  so. 
By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q-  I  want  to  know  whether  Sanford  Conover  is  the  first  man  to  whom  you 
^Id  the  things  you  have  stated  in  court  to-day. 

^-  No,  sir. 

Q- Who  else? 

A.  A  youne  man  who  was  keeping  stable  for  me  by  the  name  of  Charley 
^^.  I  told  him  of  the  conversation  they  had  after  they  went  down  the 
country  together. 

Q  Did  you  tell  Charley  Lewis  you  saw  Surratt  in  this  city  on  the  14th  of 
^Pril,  1885  ? 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q*  You  do  not  know  I 

A.  No ;  I  saw  a  great  many  people  in  1865  that  I  did  not  tell  him  about. 

x>  Are  there  a  great  many  people  in  the  city  of  Washington  that  you  know 
**^ything  about,  cWged  with  complicity  in  this  murder  ? 

^  No,  sir ;  not  that  1  know  of. 

H*  You  do  not  know  where  Charley  Lewis  is  t 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  bim  ? 

A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Wbere  did  be  belong  ? 

A.  In  Connecticut. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wbere  be  went  wben  be  left  bere  ? 

A,  No,  sir  ;  he  went  away  in  a  hurry  from  me. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  conspiracy  trial  did  be  go  away  t 

A.  Three  or  four  months,  or  four  or  five  months ;  I  cannot  state  exactly  the 
time. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  first  person  to  whom  you  told  that  you  saw  John  H. 
Surratt  on  the  14tb  of  April. 

A.  I  may  have  told  a  great  many — I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  told  it  to  anybody  before  you  told  it  to  San- 
ford  Oonover  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  large  in  the  city  wben  Surratt  was  arrested  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  examined  in  a  civil  suit  in  this  city  since  John  H. 
Surratt  was  arrested  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Before  he  was  brought  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? 

A.  I  know  it,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  bad  you  told  anybody  of  this  thing  1 

A.  I  might ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  wben  you  first  spoke  of  a  fact  so  important  to  the  life  ox 
a  man  as  this  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  important  at  the  time  I  met  bim. 

Q.  And  you  carried  the  secret  for  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  a  secret  at  the  time  I  met  him. 

Q.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  time  you  met  bim.  During  the  conspiracy  trials 
you  knew  it  was  an  important  fact  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  the  city  oc^ 
that  day  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  should  not  have  told  it  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  Oonoyor- 
He  soon  told  somebody,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  somebody  came  to  the  jail- 
to  see  me.     I  got  very  mad  at  Conover.     I  told  bim  I  did  not  want  to  ansve^ 
the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  was  in  the  jail  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  to  see  you? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ashley,  a  stoutish  gentleman.  I  asked  bim,  and  be 
told  me  bow  be  came  to  know  of  it.  I  would  not  answer  the  question  until  be 
told  me  who  had  told  bim  of  it.  I  knew  I  bad  not  said  it  to  anybody  but  Con- 
over.     Wben  I  went  back  I  never  spoke  to  him  for  six  or  seven  days. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ashley  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  all  these  things  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  fail  to  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him  a  great  many  things  ;  I  never  told  him  of  the  sale  « 
Booth's  horse  to  Arnold. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ashley  write  down  what  you  said  1 

A.  No,  sir. 
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2.  Did  he  have  paper  when  he  came  in  ] 

i.  Not  that  1  know  of;  I  never  saw  any. 

}.  Was  he  in  Sanford  Conover's  company  ? 

i.  No,  sir. 

J.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  SanPord  Conover's  company  at  other  times  ? 

L  I  never  saw  him  in  his  company  in  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont. 
2.  You  have  heen  asked  about  the  sale  of  a  horse  to  Arnold.    What  was 

a 

tfr.  Merrick.  We  have  not  asked  that. 

dr.  Pierrepont.  It  came  out  in  some  way  in  cross-examination, 
rhe  court  ruled  that  the  question  might  be  asked. 

k.  Booth  came  down  to  the  stable  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  January  and  paid 
livery ;  I  think  to  the  26th.  Then  he  came  about  the  27th  or  28th  and 
A  his  livery  up  to  February  1,  and  Sam.  Arnold  in  company  with  him.  He 
m  told  me,  in  Arnold's  presence,  that  he  had  sold  the  horse  to  Arnold,  and 
It  Arnold  was  to  pay  the  livery  from  that  time  on. 
Q.  Now,  about  Booth's  order  you  spoke  about,  what  did  that  mean  ? 
(Question  objected  to  as  not  relating  to  what  was  brought  out  on  the  examination 
chief.    Objection  sustained.) 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  Who  was  the  Mr.  Ashley  who  called  on  you  at  the  jail  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  him  only  by  that  name.     I  believe  he  is  a  member  of  Con- 
TW8.    I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 
Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he  ? 
A.  A  stoutish  man. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir ;  he  told  me  who  he  was. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  offer  of  favor  or  reward  for  the  testimony  you  have 
iven  in  this  case  ? 
A.  I  have  not,  from  anybody. 
Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  not,  from  anybody. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  And  we  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  idea  of  revealing  this  ? 
A.  I  did  not ;  I  told  it  to  Conover  confidentially. 

Mr.  Eddy  Martin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont: 
Q.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 
A.  I  reside  in  New  York.     I  am  a  commercial  broker. 

Q.  In  the  year  1865,  did  you  go  down  to  Port  Tobacco  from  the  city  of 
rashington  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  briefly  what  occurred  there,  and  what  you  saw  connected  di- 
ctly  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

A.  I  went  to  Richmond,  and  I  will  state  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
?Dt,  if  you  will  permit  me.  In  the  fall  of  1864  a  gentleman  went  to  Rich- 
>nd  and  consulted  with  the  confederate  authorities  there  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
?i'tion  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  south.  On  his  return,  in  company  with 
ne  persons,  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  called  to  see  Mr. 
icoln,  and  had  a  consultation  with  him  in  reference  to  it. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  the  affidavits  of  the  parties. 

Q.  Then  you  need  not  go  into  anything  in  regard  to  that — growing  out  of 
that.     You  went  down  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  will  take  me  but  a  moment  to  state  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances under  which  I  went.  I  think  it  is  my  right  to  do  so.  I  think  you 
promised  it  to  me. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  have  no  objection,  if  it  is  legitimate. 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

Witness.  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  a  desire  to  see  this  thing  consummated. 
He  suggested  a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  in  which  our  government  should 
not  be  directly  connected  with  it.     The  confederate  government  wanted  to  treat 
directly  with  Mr.  Lincoln.     He  objected  to  that ;  he  said  he  would  not  recog* 
nize  them  and  he  would  not  treat  with  them,  but  that  if  these  gentlemen,  or  any 
association  of  individuals,  could  ent«r  into  arrangements  to  purchase  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  in  the  south,  he  would  guarantee  them  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  afford  them  every  facility  for  carrying  out  that  arrangement.    At 
the  close  of  the  interview  these  gentlemen  asked  for  a  pass  to  return  south,  and 
consummate  the  affair.     Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  would  rather  not  give  a  pass ;  bat 
that  they  had  been  there  once,  and  he  guessed  they  could  go  again.     In  the 
month  of  December  these  parties  came  and  laid  the  facts  before  me ;  asked  me 
to  take  hold  of  the  business,  and  prosecute  it  to  its  consummation.     Afler  con- 
sideration, I  agreed  to  do  so,  believing  I  acted  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
President,  if  not  his  full  approval. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  And  the  reason  you  asked  to  make  this  statement  was  in 
order  to  show  that  you  were  there  legitimately  ? 

A.  That  is  precisely  the  reason.     By  the  time  I  got  there 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  That  is  sufficient  to  show  your  reason.  Now  please  state 
what  occurred. 

WiTNBSS.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  complete  this  explanation.  Judge  Piarre- 
pont  promised  me  I  should. 

The  Court.  As  it  will  probably  take  less  time  for  the  witness  to  complete 
his  statement  than  to  argue  the  question,  I  think  he  had  better  be  allowed  to 
go  on. 

WiTNBSS.  I  went  to  Richmond ;  but  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  afler  the 
original  proposition,  that  they  declined  to  carry  it  out  as  first  proposed,  but  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  I  should  purchase  cotton  freely,  which  I  did  to  the  extent 
of  about  86,000,000,  and  obtained  the  refusal  of  about  $15,000,000  worth  more. 
I  came  back  to  Washington,  and  reported  promptly  what  I  had  done.  There 
was  nothing  criminal  or  irregular  in  it.  It  was  done  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
President. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  of  your  going  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  on  and  state  what  relates  to  this  subject. 

A.  While  in  Port  Tobacco,  I  remained  for  ten  days,  in  order  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  river.  I  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Andrew  Atzeiwt» 
and  paid  him  to  make  some  arrangements  for  me  to  cross  the  river. 

Q.  Was  that  his  full  name  1 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  went  by  that  name. 

Q.  Was  his  name  George  A.  ] 

A.  I  presume  so ;  he  went  by  the  name  of  Andrew. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  other  name  being  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  heard  his  name,  and  recollect  asking  him  once  if  it  vtf  * 
Russian  name.     He  tried  to  make  arrangements  for  me  to  cross,  and  went  down 
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the  river  eeveral  times.     I  paid  him  for  hi8  trouble,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
idea  and  left  there.     I  did  not  cross  there  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  About  the  10th  of  January,  1865;  from  the  7th  to  the  15th. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  there  connected  with  this  conspiracy  ? 

A.  I  saw  Surratt  there  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Tell  what  you  know  about  it ;  what  was  said  or  done. 

A.  I  had  no  particular  conversation  with  him.  I  was  introduced  to  him.  He 
did  not  refer  to  his  businees,  and  I  do  not  think  I  did  to  mine.  On  one  evening 
after  dark  a  man  told  me  that  a  party  was  just  about  to  cross  over.  1  said  I 
would  like  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  said  he  would  do  so.  In  probably 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  came  in  and  said  he  was  mistaken ;  that  they  were 
not  going  to  cross.  During  the  evening  I  was  introdnced  to  Surratt.  No  par- 
ticular conversation  passed  between  us.  I  may  have  told  him  I  was  going  to 
cross  the  river.  I  think  I  did.  I  remained  that  night.  The  next  day  when 
be  came  in  to  supper  he  had  on  his  leggins.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going.  He 
said  he  was  going  back  to  Washington  ;  that  he  was  employed  in  Adams's  ex- 
press office ;  that  he  had  three  daysMeave  of  absence  j  that  his  time  was  nearly 
expired,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  start  back  that  night. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  he  and  Atzerodt  speak  together. 

A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  saw  them  speak  at  all  with  each  other. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  after  that  day  ? 

A  I  did  not  see  him  after  this  conversation  at  the  supper  table,  and  have  not 
seen  him  since  till  I  saw  him  here. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Atzerodt  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  remained  two  or  three  days  and  tried  to  get  across.  I  saw 
wm  there  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  either  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  at  any  other  place,  at  any  other  time,  that  you 
'finiember  of  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  Payne  1 
.A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Herold  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  had  other  conversation  with  Atzerodt,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  did  the  night  Surratt  left  there.  I  was  losing  confidence  in  Atzerodt. 
1  thought,  although  I  had  been  paying  him  tolerably  liberally,  that  he  had  been 
throwing  off  on  me.  I  staid  up  pretty  late  that  night.  He  came  to  the  hotel 
*hout  11  o'clock.  I  accused  him  of  intending  to  cross  over  that  night  with  other 
P^ies ;  told  him  I  had  been  paying  him  all  that  he  asked,  and  that  I  must 
^88  hy  the  first  boat.  He  denied  that  anybody  was  going  to  cross  that  night. 
1  reiterated  the  charge  I  had  made  of  duplicity  upon  his  part.  He  then  made 
^is  explanation  :  He  said  no  one  was  going  to  cross  that  night,  but  on 
^ednesday  night  a  large  party  would  cross  of  ten  or  twelve  persons ;  that  he 

had  been  engaged  that  day  in  buying  boats ;  that  they  were  going  to  have 

j^layg  of  horses*  on  the  road  between  Port  Tobacco  and  Washington.     Said  I, 

"What  does  this  mean  ?  "     He  said  he  could  not  tell.     Alter  a  moment  I  said 

^  supposed  that  confederate  officers  were  to  escape  from  prison,  and  that  he  had 

^^  arrangements  to  cross  them  over  into  Virginia.     He  said  ••  Yes,  and  I  am 

^H  to  get  well  paid  for  it." 
Q-  Wbeu  you  asked  him  first  what  it  was,  he  did  iiot  tell  you  ? 
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A.  No ;  he  said  he  did  not  know,  or  something. 

Q.  But  when  you  made  this  suggestion  he  agreed  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  assented  to  it  in  a  moment. 

Brooks  Stabler  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  from  the  first  day  of  January  until  the  fira 
day  of  June,  1865 1 

A.  I  was  in  a  livery  stable ;  taking  charge  of  a  livfer^  stable. 

Q.  Whose  stable  was  it  ? 

A.  John  G.  Howard,  on  G  street,  between  6th  and  7th. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  A.  Atzerodt  T 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  at  your  stable  1 

A.  Frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  all  together  there  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  them  together,  and  separately. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  them  doing  ? 

A.  They  were  talking,  sometimes. 

Q.  Talking  together? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when  you  first  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  your  stable,  as  near « 
you  can  remember. 

A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  time ;  it  was  about  the  time  Surratt  entered 
his  horses  at  that  stable  in  my  care. 

Q.  When  did  Surratt  put  his  horses  at  that  stable  in  your  care  ? 

A.  That,  I  think,  is  stated  in  my  testimony  on  the  other  trial ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect it  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  about  February,  186/5  ? 

A.  It  was  along  about  that  period. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  Surratt  put  his  horses  in  your  charge  ? 

A.  He  left  them  there  to  be  taken  care  of — to  be  fed  and  watered. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  these  two  horses  ? 

A    They  were  both  bay  horses.     One  was  an  ordinary  horse ;  the  other  was 
a  rather  fine  horse — saddle  horses. 

Q.  Were  both  horses,  or  one  a  mare  ? 

A.  Both  horses. 

Q.  What  was  the  direction  he  gave  you  about  them  ? 

A.  His  direction  was  that  he  wanted  them  taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner! 
could. 

Q.  In  reference  to  their  use,  what  did  he  direct  ? 

A.  That  they  were  not  to  be  used  except  by  his  order. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  order  about  their  use  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  an  order  on  one  occasion  for  Booth  to  use  them  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  giving  that  order  ? 

A.  His  directions  were  that  Booth  and  no  one  else  was  to  have  his  horses,  b» 
that  Booth  could  get  them  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Booth  could  get  either  horse  at  any  time ;  he  did  not  mention  any  one  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did ;  Booth  usually  got  one  horse. 

Q.  Which  one  ? 

A.  The  better  one. 

Q.  When  these  men  came,  did  they  come  together  or  separately  ? 

A.  Sometimes  two  of  them  would  come,  and  I  believe  all  three  of  them  have 
come  together. 

Q.  How  was  it  generally,  did  they  all  come  together  or  separately  1 

A.  There  were  generally  two  of  them. 

Q.  How  often  in  the  course  of  a  day  were  they  there  sometimes  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Atzerodt  ride  out  with  Surratt  on  any  occasion  ? 

A.  I  did  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  written  order  from  Surratt. 

A.  I  had  one. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have ;  (paper  produced.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  brought  this  note  t 

A.  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman 

Q.  it  was  brought  by  a  gentleman  was  iti 

A.  I  never  saw  him  before  or  since. 

Q.  You  know  the  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is  Surratt's  handwriting. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  read  the  note  as  follows  : 

«*  March  26,  1865. 
"Mr.  Brooks  :  As  business  will  detain  me  for  a  few  days  in  the  country  I 
thought  I  would  send  your  team  back.     Mr.  Bearer  will  deliver  in  safety  and 

CJ  9ie  hire  on  it.  If  Mr.  Booth,  my  friend,  should  want  my  horses,  let  him 
^e  them,  but  no  one  else.  If  you  should  want  any  money  on  them,  he  will  let 
you  have  it.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  the  team  for  several  days,  but 
H  is  too  expensive,  especially  as  I  have  women  on  the  brain  and  may  be  away 
^w  a  week  or  so. 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"J.  HARRISON  SURRATT." 

Q-  Will  you  state  what  team  this  alludes  to  ? 
A.  The  team  I  hired  to  him. 
Q.  What  team  was  it  ? 
A.  A  horge  and  buggy. 

Q-  This  was  on  the  26th  of  March ;  how  long  prior  to  that  did  you  let  him 
we  the  team  ? 
A.  The  day  before,  perhaps  ;  I  could  tell  by  reference  to  my  books. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  with  it  ?  and  if  so,  where  ? 
A.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  I  knew  where  he  was  going  then. 
Q-  Who  did  you  see  Surratt  ride  out  with  from  your  stable  with  any  of  the 

A.  I  have  seen  him  ride  out  with  Booth,  and  I  have  seen  him  ride  out  with 
Atzerodt. 
Q-  Did  you  receive  any  other  note  from  John  H.  Surratt  t 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of  now. 
Q'  I  allude  to  the  one  produced  on  a  former  trial  ? 
A.  I  may  have  received  several. 

\'  Do  you  recollect  Mrs.  Surratt  sending  a  note  to  you  ? 
^  Sending  an  order  for  a  horse  and  buggy. 
\'  Who  did  you  see  ride  out  on  that  order  sent  by  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 
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Mr.  Merrick.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  such  note. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  1  eupposed  the  note  was  here  ;  I  believe  it  is  attached 
the  record  of  the  military  commission.  I  will  therefore  waive  that  quebti 
until  it  is  here.    ' 

Q.  Please  state  whether  in  the  spring  of  1865,  or  in  April,  1865,  you  had  ai 
conversation  with  Atzerodt  about  Surratt  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  As  that  conversation,  I  presume,  is  the  same  as  that  stated 
the  book  containing  the  assassination  trial,  I  will  ask  the  court  to  examine 
and  determine  whether  it  can  properly  be  admitted  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  I  suppose  the  statement  there  is  substantially  what  the  w 
ness  will  say. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  question,  the  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrc 
at  10  a.  m. 

Friday,  June  21,  1867. 
The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  Merrick  presented  to  the  court  affidavits  of  the  prisoner,  asking  that  tl 
witnesses  Carroll  T.  Hobart,  Charles  H.  Blinn,  and  Sergeant  Joseph  M.  Dye  1 
recalled. 

After  examining  the  affidavits,  Judge  Fisher  said  that  he  had  carefully  note 
their  contents,  and  had  also  considered  the  arguments  submitted  by  counsel  yei 
terday.  His  views  were  that  the  custom  which  had  always  prevailed  was  m 
rect ;  that  a  witness  should  consider  himself  discharged  afber  examinatioo 
unless  told  to  remain.     lie  thought  it  better  to  pursue  the  common  practice. 

Mr.  Merrick  desired  to  know  if  the  witness  could  be  cross  examined  if  bron^ 
here  by  the  defence. 

The  Court  said  that  he  could  be  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  underptood  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  agree  that  if  th 
witnesses  were  here  they  could  be  cross  examined. 

The  Court  said  that  that  was  a  subject  for  agreement  between  counsel. 

Mr.  Merrick  inquired  if  he  understood  the  court  right,  that  the  bail  bondo 
Dye  could  be  offered  in  evidence. 

The  Court  said  that  that  was  a  subject  for  future  consideration.  He  hn 
only  remarked  that  that  was  the  way  to  prove  it. 

Edward  L.  Smoot,  recalled.    Examination  resumed. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  made  any  erroneous  statement,  or  whether  yo 
made  any  mistake  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday,  which  you  desire  to  correct 

A.  I  have  been  told  since  I  got  off  the  stand  yesterday  that  I  was  mistake 
as  to  the  gentleman  who  examined  me  up  at  Winder's  building.  I  said  yesterdaj 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Merrick,  that  I  was  there  examined  by  tw 
gentlemen — one  a  young  gentleman  and  the  other  an  old  one.  He  then  aske 
me  their  names.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  either,  but  that  I  hem 
after  I  left  the  room  that  the  elderly  gentleman  was  Judge  Holt.  Some  of  tin 
witnesses  who  went  up  there  with  me  told  me  that  the  older  gentleman  of  ik 
two  was  Judge  Holt.     I  never  saw  Judge  Holt  in  my  life  to  know  him. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Just  describe  the  gentleman  who  examined  you. 

A.  The  gentleman  was  sitting  down  at  the  time,  and  did  not  get  up  at  vL 
I  was  questioned  first  by  the  young  gentleman.  I  saw  him  this  moroing»  lod 
he  tells  me  his  name  is  Colonel  Barr.     They  both  questioned  me. 

Q.  Describe  the  old  gentleman. 


i 
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Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  Bubmit  to  your  honor  whether  that  is  a  proper  question. 
The  Court.  I  will  saj  that  I  supposed  there  would  be  some  end  to  this 
matter  of  inquiring  as  to  who  has  examined  witnesses.  It  is  altogether  wrong. 
It  is  a  needless  waste  of  time ;  and  I  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  if  any 
government  officer  did  not  use  due  diligence,  in  an  important  trial,  to  find  out 
what  he  could  prove  by  witnesses,  he  would  be  very  derelict  in  his  duty.  If 
I  were  a  public  officer  prosecuting  causes,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  in  every 
important  case,  to  see  and  examine  the  witnesses ;  and  a  lawyer  who  does  not 
do  80,  in  my  estimation — I  may  be  wrong— does  not  do  his  duty  to  his  client. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prosecute  crime, 
and  find  out  who  committed  it.  If  a  government  could  not  protect  its  citizens, 
sach  government  could  not  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Bradlbv  thought  the  government  had  abundant  means  in  the  judicial 
department,  without  bringing  in  extraneous  aid  from  any  other  branch  of  the 
government,  to  seek  out  and  to  bring  to  punishment  criminals.  He  thought  it 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  communicate  any  facts ;  but  he  solemnly  protested 
against  any  secret  tribunal  to  investigate  proof,  and  probably  to  create  proof. 
He  agreed  that  as  to  matters  connected  with  the  army  Mr.  Holt  had  authority ; 
but  he  denied  that  Mr.  Holt,  or  the  War  Department,  had  a  right  to  investigate 
matters  as  to  private  citizens.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  now  and 
three  vears  ago,  when  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  country.  Under 
what  law  did  Mr.  Holt  undertake  to  examine  into  a  case  pending  in  a  civil 
tribunal  ?  If  there  was  such  authority,  he  called  for  the  statute.  Judge  Holt 
wag  a  private  citizen.  The  prosecution  must  show  some  authority  for  Mr.  Ilolt's 
investigating  matters. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  said  it  must  be  shown  that  the  party  examining  was  a  duly 
authorized  attorney  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court  said  they  could  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses ; 
tbat  it  was  proper  to  ask  a  witness  who  he  had  spoken  to  concerning  the  testi- 
i&ony  he  would  give,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  he  had  said  on  another  occa- 
sion something  diffei'ent  from  what  he  had  said  on  the  present  one.  He  only 
desired  to  intimate  to  counsel  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  examin- 
ing into  matters  of  this  sort,  where  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  point  in  the 
question. 

Mr.  Bradley  stated  that,  whenever  the  court  required  it,  they  would  always 
disclose  the  object  of  their  question;  but  he  would  submit  that,  on  cross- 
examination,  it  had  the  effect  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  examination,  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  known  the  object  of  the  question. 

Examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Describe  the  elderly  gentleman. 

A.  He  was  sitting  down  at  the  time  he  was  examining  me,  and  I  couldn't  tell 
whether  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  or  not.  He  was  an  old  gentleman,  however ; 
his  haur  was  gray.     It  was  not  white,  but  it  was  a  silvery  gray. 

Q.  Was  it  long? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  rather  long,  tolerably  so.  He  had  a  little  gray  beard  just 
on  his  jaw. 

Q-  Was  there  anything  remarkable  about  his  face  that  you  observed  ? 

^'  I  did  not  see  him  full  in  the  face.  I  was  sitting  just  between  the  two 
gentltmen.    I  saw  his  side  face  only. 

Q-  Did  he  have  a  heavy,  large  head  ? 

^'  I  did  not  notice  it  particularly. 

\'  Did  you  notice  his  nose  ? 

A.  Not  particularly. 
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Q.  In  what  room  were  you  examined? 

A.  If  I  am  .not  mistaken,  while  in  the  passage-way,  looking  round,  I  saw  over 
the  door  the  words,  "Judge  Advocate  General's  office." 

The  District  Attorney.  If  your  honor  please,  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
state  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  is  not  examining  witnesses  in  this  case; 
not  assisting  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Bradley  (to  the  court.)  If  so,  let  him  state  it  under  oath. 

Brooke  Stabler.    Examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Yesterday  you  produced  this  letter  of  March  26,  1865,  from  Mrs.  Surratt* 
Tell  us  what  that  team  was  that  came  back  with  this  letter  ? 

A.  It  was  a  horse  and  buggy. 

Q.  Were  there  two  horses  ? 

A.  There  was  one  horse  and  buggy. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  object.    That  was  all  brought  out  yesterday. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  It  was,  and  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  think  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  team. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  color  of  the  team  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  they  were  gray  or  white  horses  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  his  having  a  double  team  but  once,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  was  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  double  team  1 

A.  I  cannot  put  them  together  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  color  the  double  team  was  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  you  had  a  team  of  white  hoises,  or  gray,  at  that 
time? 

A.  I  had  one  that  was  sometimes  put  double — ^rarely  two  grays  together. 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  siugle  horse  as  a  team  ? 

A.  0,  yes ;  that  was  a  common  thing. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  persons  you  saw  at  your  stable  conversing  together 
with  Surratt  1 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  object.    That  all  came  out  yesterday. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  He  may  not  have  stated  them  all.  Name  the  persons,  if 
you  please. 

A.  I  have  seen  Booth,  Atzerodt,  and  Herold. 

Q.  With  whom  ? 

A.  With  Surratt. 

Q.  Did  you  omit  any  name  yesterday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Herold's  name  was  omitted  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  of  those  men  in  relation  to 
Surratt's  trip  anywhere;  and  if  so,  what  was  it  ? 

A.  I  had  with  Atzerodt. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. 

A.  He  showed  me  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  froU^ 
Surratt,  stating 

Mr.  Bradley.  Never  mind  that. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  You  can  state  what  Atzerodt  said.    What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand  from  Surratt,  but  that  he  wool^ 
not  let  me  see  it  all.     He  opened  it,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  I  read. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said  that  in  that  letter 

"'-  Bradley.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  read  that  part  of  the  letter. 
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Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  am  not  asking  him  as  to  what  he  read,  but  as  to  what 
Atzcrodt  said  to  him  regarding  the  contents  of  that  letter.  He  ^as  a  right  to 
tell  OS  what  Atzerodt  said  to  him. 

The  Court.  Whatever  Atzerodt  said  is  testimony,  whether  he  said  it  was 
in  the  letter  or  not.    His  sajing  so  and  so  was  in  the  letter  would  not  put  it 
there ;  nor  his  saying  so  and  so  was  not  there  would  not  take  it  away  if  it  was 
there.     The  object,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  get  at  the  conversation. 
Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Will  you  state  what  he  said  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  would  not  show  me  the  letter — the  body  of  it — ^but 
that  he  would  show  me  the  latter  part  of  it.  He  stated  that  the  letter  was  dated 
in  Richmond,  and  that  he  had  understood  that  the  detectives  were  after  him,  and 
be  was  making  his  way  north  as  fast  as  he  could.  That  is  about  the  amount  of 
what  Atzcrodt  told  me. 
Q.  Did  he  say  anything  farther  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  same.  He  said  it  over  two  or 
tliree  times.  He  positively  refused  to  show  me  any  more  of  the  letter  than  that. 
Q.  Did  he,  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  state  where  Surratt  then  was  1 
Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  pleases,  I  think  it  is  time  to  interpose  an  ob- 
jection to  this  line  of  examination.  The  witness  has  stated  that  Atzerodt  showed 
to  him  a  letter  which  he  said  was  dated  at  Richmond,  and  which  contained  what 
the  witness  has  repeated.  To  follow  it  up  looks  very  much  to  me  like  a  cross- 
examiuation. 

Mr.  Pirbrepont.  I  have  a  right,  I  suppose,  to  call  his  attention  to  specific 
matters,  such,  for  instance,  as  to  inquire  whether  he  stated  where  Surratt  was  ? 
The  Court.  You  have  a  right  to  put  such  questions  as  will  have  the  effect 
to  refresh  his  memory,  but  not  to  put  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  them 
leading. 
Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  will  then  make  the  question  more  general. 
Q.  Will  you  state  how  the  conversation  between  yon  and  Atzerodt  com- 
menced ? 
A.  He  called  me  out  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  and  told  me  what  he  had. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  1 
A.  Nothing  more  than  to  let  me  see  the  letter. 

Q.  And  when  he  declined  to  do  so,  what  did  you  say  further,  if  anything  ] 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  saying  anything  particular. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  where  Surratt  was  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation ?     If  so,  what  was  it  ? 

A.  There  is  nothing  on  my  mind  now  that  I  can  recall.  I  do  not  think  there 
^as  any  impression  made  on  my  mind  that  would  lead  me  to  say  where  he  was. 
He  did  not  say. 

Q-  Did  he  say  anything  that  explained  to  you  what  he  meant  by  making  his 
^ay  north — north  from  what  point  ? 
A.  North  from  Richmond. 

Q-  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  that  Surratt 
^aain?  and  if  so,  what? 
^  That  is  the  only  difficulty  that  he  spoke  of — ^about  detectives. 
Q*  Did  he  name  to  you  whose  detectives  they  were — whether  they  were 
tolonel  Baker's,  or  any  other  squad  ? 
^  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  were  Colonel  Baker's,  or  whose  they  were 

I'^government  detectives. 
Y  ^^  did  not  name  whose  particular  squad  that  you  remember  1 
^  No,  BUT ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 
^  You  say  government  detectives— detectives  of  what  government  1 
A-  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Atzerodt  said  United  States  detectives,  or  was  that  your  in- 
ference from  what  he  said  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  he  told  me  that  the  detectives  were  af^er  him. 

Q.  And  you  understood  they  were  government  detectives  ;  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  he  told  you  they  were  government  detectives  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  government  detectives,  but  that  is  what  he 
meant. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Preceding  that,  did  you  have  any  conversation  in  relation  to  the  payment 
of  any  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Conversation  with  whom? 

Mr.  PiEHREPONT.  Why,  with  either  of  those  parties  ?  To  the  witness.  Idonot 
mean  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  anybody  else,  except  some  one  of  those  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  a  letter  from  Surratt,  telling  me,  in  his  absence,  to  call  upon 
Booth. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Wait  a  moment.    Where  is  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  have  not  yet  asked  the  witness  about  the  letter.  I  am 
going  to,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  interrogate  him  about  it  at  this  point. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  conversation  you  had  in  March,  at  the  stable,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  particularize  anything.  There  was  frequent  talk 
about  our  money  matters.  Surratt  would  frequently  ask  me  if  I  wanted  any  monej. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  time  when  Atzerodt  took  away  a  blind 
horse,  if  any  sucn  thing  ever  occurred.     Do  you  remember  of  any  such  thing  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  that  he  took  away  the  blind  horse  ? 

A.  As  to  the  time,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  the  time  1 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Blind  of  one  eye,  I  understand  this  horse  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  a  saddle  horse — a  fine  racking  horse. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  horse  taken  away  at  the  same  time  1 

A.  There  was  a  bay  horse. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  that  in  size  ? 

A.  Lighter  than  the  other. 

Q.  Why  did  Atzerodt  take  away  those  horses  1  Who  claimed  to  own  themt 
Who  was  the  owner,  in  fact  ? 

A.  They  were  Surratt's  horses — entered  by  him,  at  least. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  their  keep  ? 

A.  Booth. 

Q.  Were  these  two  horses  returned  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  keep,  but  for  any  purpose  ? 

A.  They  were  brought  there  by  Atzerodt  to  sell. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.     Did  they  succeed  in  selling  them? 

A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Then  what  was  done  with  them  ? 

A.  He  took  them  away. 

Q.  Who  took  them  away  ? 

A.  Atzerodt. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  this  one-eyed  horse — this  fine  racker? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  government  stables  on  19th  street. 
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Q.  When  ? 

A.  DnriD^  the  trial  at  the  arsenal 

Q.  What  ie  called  the  conspirators'  trial  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  went  up  there  at  the  instance  of  the  judge  advocate,  to  see  if 
he  was  there  and  to  see  if  I  could  recognize  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  that  is  the  written  order  of  which  you  have  spoken 
heretofore.     (Handing  witness  a  paper.) 

A.  (After  examining  the  paper.)     That  is  it. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  it  ? 

A.  John  H.  Surratt's. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir.    More  of  these  papers  are  on  file  now,  I  presume.    I  put 
them  away.     They  are  orders  and  directions  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  Mb R RICK.  What  is  that  paper  marked  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  "Exhibit  27." 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  will  uow  read  this  note  to  the  jury. 

He  then  read  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Howard  will  please  let  the  bearer,  Mr.  Atzerodt,  have  my  horse  when- 
ever he  wishes  to  ride;  also  my  leggings  and  gloves;  and  oblige,  yours,  &c. 

(Signed)  "J.  H.  8URRATT, 

"541  H  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 

"Feb.  22,  1865." 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  to  the  jury  whether  you  acted  on  this  order,  and  did 
let  him  have  the  horses  under  it  ? 
A  I  did,  until  that  order  was  rescinded. 

Q.  When  these  horses  of  Surratt's  were  taken  from  the  stables  who  took  them 
away] 
A.  Mr.  Booth  took  them  away. 
Q.  Who  paid  for  them? 
A.  Booth. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  It  is  possiblc  that  you  have  stated,  when  they  were  brought 
hack  to  sell,  who  took  them  again.     If  so,  I  do  not  want  it  again. 
A.  I  have. 

Q-  In  reference  to  the  men  coming  to  your  stable,  to  what  part  of  the  stable 
aid  they  go  ? 
A.  They  went  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stable. 
Q'  That  was  the  back  part  ? 
^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  down  to  the  back  part  of  the  stable  ? 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.     They  would  be  conversing  together.     Frequently 

Q-  Will  you  state  what  the  manner  of  the  conversation  was,  so  that  these 
S^Btlemen  can  understand  it  ?  I  mean  as  to  whether  it  was  in  a  loud  or  in  a 
^nfidential,  whispering  tone. 

^-  They  would  generally  be  about  150  feet  from  me;  from  100  to  150  feet, 
o^ttietimes  I  would  see  them  when  they  would  be  down  there ;  at  other  times 

^<>^(i  not ;  I  would  be  busy  in  the  office. 

J  Could  you  hear  anything  they  said  ? 

^  No,  sir. 

J-  What  was  their  manner  of  conversation  ? 

^  ^t  was  not  so  that  I  could  hear  any  voice  at  all. 

y  It  Was  hi  a  low  tone,  then  ? 

^'  Well,  the  usual  tone,  I  suppose ;  I  could  not  tell  from  the  distance  I  wa». 

^*  Tou  could  not  hear  anything  that  was  said  ? 
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A.  No,  sir.     I  could  not  hear  anything  of  tbe  conversation,  of  course.    They 
would  be  further  from  mo  than  the  length  of  this  room. 
Q.  Their  appearance  indicated  conversation  1 
A.  Yes,  sir;  indicated  conversation,  of  course. 

Gross-examination  bj  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  those  horses  were  claimed  by  John  H.  Surratt  when  they  were 
taken  away  by  Booth.  Was  it  under  any  claim  of  ownership  ?  When  they  wer^ 
taken  by  Booth  who  paid  for  their  keep  ?  Did  he  take  them  away,  or  claim  that 
he  had  purchased  them  1 

A.  He  took  them  away  after  I  had  received  information  from  Surratt  that  he 
would  take  them  away  and  pay  for  their  keep. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  their  having  been  sold  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of  now. 

Q.  You  say  Booth  paid  for  them  when  he  took  them  away.  Had  not  Smrratt 
before  that  paid  for  them  from  time  to  time  ? 

A.  He  had  paid  previously,  certainly. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  Atzerodt  held  that  letter  in  his  hands  and  stated  that 
it  was  dated  Richmond,  do  you  recollect  whether  he  did  not  tell  you  that  Surratt 
had  been  to  Richmond,  and  on  his  way  back  had  had  a  dif&culty,  and  that 
the  detectives  were  after  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  date  of  the  letter  myself.     He  may  have  said  that. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Never  mind  about  that;  I  want  to  know  what  Atzerodt  said. 
I  want  to  know  whether  Atzerodt  did  not  tell  you  that  Surratt  had  been  to 
Richmond,  and  coming  back  had  got  into  difficulty,  and  that  the  detectives  were 
after  him,  and  that  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  north  ? 

A.  The  idea  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  that  he  had  heard  the  detectives  were 
after  him,  and  that  he  was  about  to  leave,  or  may  be,  had  left  Richmond. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  the  military  commission  about  the  middle  of 
May] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  was  fresher  then  than  it  is  now  ? 

A.  On  some  points  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recollect  with  any  distinctness  what  time  in  April  that  con- 
versation occurred  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  time  precisely.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  in  April 
or  not.     I  only  recollect  the  circumstances. 

Q.  You  have  stated  before  that  in  the  early  part  of  April  Atzerodt  told  me  so 
and  so.     Is  that  your  recollection  now,  that  it  was  the  early  part  of  April  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  April,  or  previous  to  that.  I  do 
not  recollect  dates  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont.  You  stated  to  the  counsel  that  you  saw  the  date  of 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  was  not  in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  that  you  should  refer  to  it  at  all.  I  told  the 
witness  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  state  anything  about  that,  but  only 
to  state  what  Atzerodt  said ;  and  I  will  now  ask  the  court  to  tell  the  jury  th«t 
that  is  not  evidence. 

The  Court.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  answer  of  the  witness  is  not  evidence. 
You  will  understand  that. 

Mr.  PiKRREPONT.  I  will  not  ask  the  witness  the  question  I  intended,  but  wiM 
put  another. 

Q,  I  simply  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  that  is  regarding  your  name- 
There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  among  us  both  in  regard  tu  it. 

A.  My  name  is  Brooke  Stabler. 
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Q.  Do  you  go  by  the  name  of  "  Brook"  or  "  Stabler*'  generally,  when  spoken  of  ? 
A.  Familiarly  they  call  me  by  my  first  name,  "Brook." 

By  a  Juror : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  for  gentlemen  who  keep  horses  in  your 
Rtable  to  walk  to  the  end  of  your  stable  ? 
A.  Many  do. 

Jambs  W.  Pumphrky,  livery-stable  keeper — residence,  Washington — sworn 
and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  I  reside  at  No.  252  C  street. 
Q.  State  your  business,  and  your  place  of  business. 

A.  I  am  keeper  of  a  livery  stable,  244  C  street,  between  Four-and-a-half  and 
Sixth. 
Q.  In  this  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  business  there  ? 
A.  I  have  been  in  business  about  eleven  years. 
Q.  State  if  you  knew  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  when,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  you  first  formed  his 
acquaintance. 

A.  John  Wilkes  Booth  came  to  my  stable  one  day  for  a  saddle-horse.  Ho 
aaked  for  the  proprietor;  I  stepped  up  and  told  him  I  was  the  man.  He  said 
te  wanted  a  saddle-horse  to  ride  for  a  few  hours.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  day 
that  he  jcame  there.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  it  was  Booth,  but  found  out 
that  it  was  after  talking  with  him  a  short  wbile.  He  said  he  wanted  a  sad- 
dle-horse to  take  a  few  hours'  ride  in  the  country,  I  told  him  I  could  let  him 
have  one.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  any  but  a  good  one.  I  told  him  I  had  a 
very  good  saddle  horse,  I  thought.  He  then  said  :  "  I  wish  you  would  have 
him  saddled."  I  ordered  him  saddled,  and  then  said  to  him :  *'  You  are  a 
Btranger  to  me ;  and  it  is  always  customary  with  ine  when  I  hire  a  horse  to  a 
Rtranger  to  havp  him  give  me  some  security,  or  some  satisfactory  reference." 
At  that  time  Mr.  Surratt — I  do  not  know  whether  he  stood  across  the  street,  or 
came  over 
Q.  The  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     Surratt  said  he  knew  him ;  that  it  was  Mr.  Booth,  and  he  would 
t*ke  good  care  of  the  horse.     I  cannot  now  tell  whether  the  prisoner  came  over 
Md  said  this  to  me,  or  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  hallooed 
across. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  ? 
A.  A  great  many  years. 

Q  State  as  near  as  you  can  all  that  Surratt  said  at  that  time. 
A«  I  think  he  said  he  would  see  mc  paid  for  it ;  that  he  was  going  to  take  a 
nde  with  Mr.  Booth. 
Q.  Go  on. 

A.  That  is  about  all.  I  went  in  and  ordered  the  horse  to  be  saddled  and  brought 
^  There  were  some  gentlemen  sitting  in  front  of  my  stable  at  the  time, 
"ho  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

Q*  What  kind  of  a  horse  was  it  ? 
-  A,  A  light  sorrel.     When  I  came  out  with  the  horse  saddled,  he  wa^s  gone. 
*  *«ked  some  of  them  out  at  the  door  where  he  went  ?     They  said  they  thought 
^^  Went  to  the  Pennsylvania  House.    The  boy  stood  at  the  door  with  the  horse 
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and  I  stood  out  there,  watcbin^  for  him.  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  Pennsjl- 
vania  House.  He  came  out  alone,  and  came  over  and  started  off  on  the  horse 
alone. 

Q.  Where  is  this  Pennsylvania  House  1 

A.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  G  street,  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth, 
opposite  to  the  old  Exchange  Hotel. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  next  time  you  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth  1 

A.  I  could  not  tell  the  date  when  he  next  came  to  my  stable. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  had  this  interview — how  long  previous  to  the  assas- 
sinatiou  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  really  forget — ^may-be  six  weeks  or  two  months  before.  May-be  a  little 
more  and  may -be  a  little  less.     I  cannot  tell  the  exact  time. 

Q.  State  the  next  time  you  saw  the  prisoner. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  Mr.  Surratt  after  that.  He  never  called 
at  my  stable  after  that  time. 

Q.  State  the  next  time  you  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

A.  That  I  could  not  do ;  but  it  was  not  a  great  while — may-be  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  two  weeks.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  my  stable  and  hiring 
horses  after  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded.  He  generally  rode  the  same 
horse  ;  always  when  he  could  get  him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  saw  him  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    He  called  at  my  stable  that  morning. 

Q.  State  what  time  it  was  you  saw  him. 

A.  Somewhere  between  11  and  1  o'clock,  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  time.  He  called  for  a  saddle  horse,  stating 
that  he  wanted  to  take  a  ride  that  afternoon.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  same  horse  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding.  I  told  him  he  was 
engaged,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  him.  He  wanted  te  know  if  I  could 
not  put  the  person  off  to  whom  I  had  engaged  him,  and  let  the  man  have  the 
horse  that  I  was  to  give  him.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  that.  He  then  wanted 
me  to  give  him  a  good  one.  I  told  him  that  the  horse  I  was  going  to  give  him 
was  a  very  good  saddle  horse.  I  told  him  I  thought  so,  and  he  would  think  so 
after  he  had  ridden  him.  He  says  :  "  Well,  don't  give  me  any  but  a  good  one." 
I  told  him  I  wouldn't ;  that  I  would  give  give  him  a  little  mare ;  that  she  was 
small,  but  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  What  color  was  the  mare  ? 

A.  She  was  a  bay  mare,  about  fourteen  hands  high.  I  put  on  her  an  English 
saddle,  and  a  snaffle-bit  bridle.     I  have  never  seen  saddle,  bridle,  or  Booth  since. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Surratt  from  the  first  time  he  came  there  with  him.  I^ 
I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it.    He  never  called  at  my  place. 

Cross-examination : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  been  in  business  eleven  years  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  stable  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  C  streets  1 
A.  I  did.     I  went  there  in  1856. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Surratt  there  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Surratt  come  with  his  father  very  often  to  that  corneri 
and  where  I  am  at  present.   - 
Q.  How  large  was  he  then  1 

A.  He  was  very  small.     I  went  to  keep  the  stable  in  1856. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  where  you  are] 
A.  In  1858.     Surratt  was  but  a  small  boy  when  I  first  knew  him. 
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The  Court.  A  small  boy  in  1858? 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Yes,  sir.     He  is  only  23  or  24  years  old  now. 
Q.  You  say  you  took  charge  of  the  stable  where  you  are  now  in  1858  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.     October  5,  1858. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  David  Reed  about  that  stable  1 
A.  He  has  been  there  ;  but  he  never  stopped  over  five  minutes.     I  do  not  think 
he  was  ever  there  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life. 

John  Flbtcukr — ^residence  in  Washington — sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  1 

A.  At  Tim  Nailor's  livery  stable,  upon  E  street,  between  Thirteen-and-a 
half  and  Fourteenth  streets. 
Q.  Where  did  you  reside  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865  ? 
A.  At  Nailer's  stable. 
Q.  At  the  same  place  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  did  you  see  Atzerodt  and  Herold? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  where  you  saw  them  and  what  occurred. 
A.  I  saw  them  at  Nailer's  stable,  but  not  together. 
Q.  Who  did  you  see  fii-st  ? 
A.  Atzerodt. 

Q.  Subsequently,  did  you  see  Herold  t 
A.  In  about  an  hour  after. 
Q.  Will  you  state  what  Herold  did  1 
A.  He  engaged  a  horse  of  me. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 
A.  He  wanted  to  kiiow  what  was  the  price. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  tell  you  to  keep  it,  or  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  keep  it  for  him  until  ten  minutes  past  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Bid  he  come  there  at  that  hour,  or  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  When  he  came  in  he  asked  me  if  I  had  the  horse  ready,  and  I  told  him 
I  Ud.    He  asked  me  how  much  I  charged,  and  I  told  him  $5. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  the  horee  for  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  ride  with  a  lady. 

Q-  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  Baid  nothing  to  it. 

Q-  Did  he  inquire  for  any  particular  horse  1 

^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  horse? 

A.  A  light-colored  roan  horse  in  the  stable,  called  Charley. 

Q-  Did  he  get  that  horse  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  taking  another  horse  ? 

^'  Yes,  sir. 

y  What  did  he  say  about  that  ? 

^'  He  did  not  like  that  horse  so  well.    He  wanted  that  light-colored  roan  horse. 

V  Did  you  finaUy  give  it  to  him  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

J.  What  else  did  he  want? 

^*  Be  wanted  an  English  saddle  and  bridle  to  the  same  horse. 
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Q.  Did  he  aek  to  see  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  show  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  aaj  when  you  showed  them  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  anything.     I  took  him  into  the  harness  room. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ahout  the  size  of  either  } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  a  saddle  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  of  that  ? 

A.  I  showed  him  two  different  saddles,  neither  of  which  suited  him,  and  he 
picked  out  one  of  his  own  choosing. 

Q.  Did  he  take  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ahout  the  stirrups  of  the  saddle  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  1  showed  him  a  saddle  on  which  were  military  stirrups,  but  he 
did  not  like  that  so  well  as  the  English  saddle  and  stirrups. 

Q.  Which  did  he  take? 

A.  He  took  the  iron  stirrups,  and  the  English  saddle. 

Q.  Did  he  want  a  particular  hridle  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  took  him  into  the  office  and  showed  him  the  hridles. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bridle  did  he  select? 

A.  A  double-rein  bridle,  with  two  bits  on. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  before  he  mounted  ? 

A.  He  did  not  ask  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  say  anything  to  you  about  staying  out  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  out.  He  said  he  did  not 
know.  I  then  told  him  he  could  not  keep  the  horse  out  any  later  than  8  o'clock — 
9  o'clock  at  the  furthest. 

Q.  When  8  or  9  o'clock  came,  what  happened  ? 

A.  Nothing  happened  at  that  time  between  him  and  myself. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  ? 

A.  I  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Did  the  horse  come  back  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then  did  you  do  ?    Did  you  go  out  to  look  for  the  horse  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Atzerodt  and  Herold  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  do  not  like  to  interpose,  but  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  ino«t 
leading  examination. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  admit  it  is  leading,  but  I  cannot  get  the  witness  to  nar- 
rate. 

The  Court.  Let  us  try  and  see  if  we  cannot.  It  is  always  best  to  aroid 
leading  questions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  when  you  saw  these  two  men  together  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  two  of  them  together  that  day  at  all ;  I  saw  them  sep 
arately. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  separately  at  your  stable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ahout  9  o'clock  ? 

A.  When  it  came  to  9  o'clock  I  had  suspicion  about  the  man  not  retnnuDg 
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the  horse.  Atzerodt  came  after  his  horse  about  10  o'clock.  I  sent  one  of 
)oys  down  the  stable  to  get  the  horse  ready  for  him.  He  afterwards  wanted 
low  if  I  would  not  go  and  take  a  drink  with  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
)jection.  He  and  I  then  went  down  to  the  Union  Hotel  and  had  a  glass  of  ale. 
^ked  me  if  I  would  have  any  more.  I  thanked  him,  but  told  him  I  would 
ake  any  more.  Returning  back  to  the  stable,  he  said  to  me,  "  If  this  thing 
ens  to-night,  you  will  hear  of  a  present"  When  he  had  mounted  his  horse 
narked  to  him,  *'  I  would  not  like  to  ride  that  horse  this  time  of  night ;  he 
J  too  Bearish ."  Said  he,  "  He  is  good  on  a  retreat."  He  seemed  to  be 
much  excited.  Having  suspicion  of  him,becanse  of  his  acquaintance,  Herold, 
returning  with  the  horse  at  9  o'clock,  as  I  told  him  to  do,  I  followed  after 
and  saw  him  alight  in  front  of  the  Kirkwood  House,  hitch  his  horse  out- 
and  then  enter  the  hotel.  I  waited  until  he  came  out  and  mounted  again, 
went  along  the  avenue  a  short  way,  and  then  turned  into  D  street; 
t  along  D  street  to  Tenth,  which  he  turned  up.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
I  then  returned  back  to  the  stable,  and  inquired  at  the  office  if  the  roan 
e  had  come  in.     They  told  me  that  it  had  not. 

By  Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson  : 

[.  What  time  was  it  when  Atzerodt  turned  up  Tenth  street  ? 
i'  I  think  it  was  ten  minutes  past  10  o'clock. 
!•  Did  you  see  him  again  ? 
-  No,  sir. 

!•  Did  you  see  Herold  again  ? 
^  Tea,  sir. 
!•  Where  ] 

^.  On  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  the  avenue. 
!•  State  what  he  was  doing. 

^  He  was  coming  down  the  avenue  from  Fifteenth  street.  He  was  not  riding 
r  &8t.  It  seems  he  knew  me.  I  went  up  to  him  and  demanded  the  horse. 
!•  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

^'  I  think  it  must  have  been  twelve  minutes  past  10  o'clock. 
!•  How  long  after  you  had  seen  Atzerodt  turning  up  Tenth  street  ? 
^.  I  cannot  say  how  long.  I  walked  just  as  fast  a  I  could  from  Twelfth 
et  to  Fourteenth  street.  When  I  demanded  the  horse  from  Herold  he  paid 
[ttention  to  me,  but  put  spurs  into  the  horse,  and  went  up  Fourteenth  street 
«t  as  the  horse  could  go,  I  kept  siglit  of  him  until  he  turned  east  of  F 
^t.  I  then  returned  to  the  stable,  saddled  and  bridled  a  horse,  and  started 
f  him.  I  knew  that  Atzerodt  had  to  cross  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  in  order 
et  home,  and  that  this  Herold  being  a  friend  of  his,  would  probably  go  in 
direction ;  so  I  started  in  that  direction.     When  I  got  east  of  the  Capitol 

et  a  gentleman,  who  said 

t  Bbadley.  Don't  state  what  he  said. 

^iTNKss.  I  continued  on  to  the  Navy  Yard  bridge,  when  I  was  halted  by 

puurd.     I  described  Herold 

Ij.  Bradley.  Never  mind  what  was  said. 

HTNBSS.  In  consequence  of  information  I  then  received,  I  returned  back  to 

'table. 

•  State  what  became  of  those  horses,  if  you  know. 

•  I  do  not  know  indeed.     We  have  never  got  ours  since. 

•  Will  you  describe  the  one  Herold  had,  and  then  the  other  ? 

•  The  one  that  I  hired  Herold  was  a  light-colored  roan  horse,  black  tail, 
^  legs,  and  black  mane. 

•  Large  or  small  ? 

•  About  fifteen  hands  high. 
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Q.  What  was  hie  make ;  was  he  compactly  built,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  He  was  compactly  built. 

Q.  What  was  his  age  ? 

A.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Q.  What  was  his  gait  ? 

A.  Single-foot  racker. 

Q.  As  to  his  forehead,  was  there  anything  to  mark  it  1 

A.  There  were  no  marks  at  all  about  him. 

Q.  Is  there  any  single  fact  to  mark  him  that  will  give  a  more  complete  de-- 
scription  than  you  have  ^ven  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  only  that  his  back  was  sore  from  a  lady's  saddle  being  placed  oo 
him  so  often. 

Q.  Had  ladies  been  accustomed  to  riding  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not,  then,  frightened  at  a  lady's  robe,  or  anything  of  that  kind  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  describe  the  horse  Atzerodt  had. 

A.  He  had  a  dark  brown  horse. 

Q.  What  was  his  gait  ? 

A.  He  was  a  pacing  horse. 

Q.  Size? 

A.  Over  fifteen  hands  high. 

Q.  Was  his  action  quick  or  heavy  ? 

A.  Very  heavy. 

Q.  What  as  to  his  rapidity ;  was  he  fast  or  slow  ? 

A.  Very  slow. 

Q.  What  marks  had  he  on  him  ? 

A.  He  was  blind  in  one  eye ;  his  right  eye  was  blind. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  since  ? 

A.  Yes,  Mr ;  I  saw  him  up  at  Major  General  Augur's  headquarters,  on  tbe 
comer  of  Seventeenth  and  I  streets. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  think  it  was  upon  the  17th  of  May,  1865 ;  I  was  sent  from  the  militaiy 
commission  up  there. 

Q.  What  became  of  this  one-eyed  horse  I 

A.  I  do  not  know.     They  had  him  in  the  stable  there.     I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  him  since. 

Q.  You  did  not  receive  him  again  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  belong  to  us. 

Q.  Whose  horse  was  it  ] 

A.  Atzerodt  brought  him  to  the  stable ;  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  owner. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  that  one-eyed  horse  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  bring  him  to  the  stable  ? 

A.  On  the  3d  of  AprU,  1865. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  the  date  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Atzerodt  brought  him  himself? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  another  gentleman  came  there  with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Can  yon  describe  the  other  gentleman  who  came  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  can. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  do. 

A.  He  was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  seven  and  a  half,  I  think. 
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Q.  Of  what  age  do  jon  think  ? 

A.  Hia  age,  I  think,  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Give  us  his  complexion,  and  the  color  of  his  hair. 

A.  He  bad  black  hair,  and  wore  a  heavy  black  moustache. 

Q.  Was  his  face  rough,  or  smooth  ? 

A.  Very  smooth. 

Q.  Was  his  hair  straight,  or  curly  ? 

A.  Curly — kind  of;  rather  bushy. 

Q.  What  was  his  size  ? 

A.  He  was  something  about  my  own  make. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  like  a  strong  man,  or  a  weak  one  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  very  healthy-looking. 

Q.  Thm,  or  stout  ? 

A.  Thin ;  about  my  own  make. 

Q.  As  tall  as  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  same  height,  I  think. 

John  J.  Toffev — residence  Hudson  City,  New  Jersey — sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  I  was  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  I  commanded  a 
company  at  Lincoln  hospital,  which  was  doing  guard  duty. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  ? 

A.  Second  lieutenant  4 2d  Co.,  2d  battalion.  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Q.  State  the  particulars  of  what  you  did  in  connection  with  the  horse  cap- 
tured by  one  of  your  guard  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April,  1865. 

A.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  or  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  last — ^it 
BUght  have  been  a  little  after  one — as  I  was  going  to  the  Lincoln  hospital, 
yhen  I  am  on  duty,  I  saw  a  dark  bay  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle  on,  stand- 
ing at  Lincoln  Branch  barracks,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Cap- 
rtol.  The  sweat  was  pouring  off  him,  and  had  made  a  regular  puddle  on  the 
ground.  A  sentinel  at  the  hospital  had  stopped  the  horse.  I  put  a  guard  round 
U,  and  kept  it  there  until  the  cavalry  picket  was  thrown  out,  when  I  reported 
the  fact  at  the  office  of  the  picket,  and  was  requested  to  take  the  horse  down  to 
&e  headquarters  of  the  picket,  at  the  Old  Capitol  prison.  I  there  reported 
having  the  horse  to  Captain  Lord,  and  he  requested  me  to  take  it  to  General 
Augur's  headquarters.  Captain  Lansing,  of  the  13th  New  York  cavalry,  and 
myself  took  it  there,  where  the  saddle  was  taken  off,  and  the  horse  taken  charge 
<£ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  ordered,  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  to  go  and  see  if 
1  could  recognize  the  horse  at  the  stable. 

Q-  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  I  went  alone,  I  think. 

Q'  Describe  the  horse. 

A.  He  was  a  very  large  bay  horse.  He  was  blind  of  one  eye,  although  I  did 
oot  notice  that  until  I  got  to  General  Augur's. 

Q.  Which  eye? 

A.  Really,  I  do  not  remember. 

H-  How  about  the  saddle  ? 

A.  The  saddle  was  a  sort  of  citizen's  saddle,    with  army  stirrups — small 

ooden  Bthrrups.    The  covering  over  the  stirrups  was  off — of  one,  I  know — I 
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Q.  What  time  was  it  that  70U  found  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  time — ^between  12  and  1  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  ride  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  his  gait  ? 

A.  He  was  very  much  excited.  I  could  hardly  hold  him  in  while  goii 
General  Augur's  office.  He  appeared  a  little  lame  when  I  was  going  down, 
might  not  have  been,  however.  He  was  excited,  and  quivering  very  i 
when  I  first  got  him  from  the  guard. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  caught  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Tenth  street  where  he  was  taken  ? 

A.  It  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Capitol. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON   SBSSfON. 

HoNORA  FiTZPATRiCK  swom  and  examined. 
By  the  Dfstrict  Attorney  : 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  jury  Whether  you  have  not  lived  id 
city  some  time,  and  whether  it  is  not  your  native  city. 

A.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  first  name. 

A.  James. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  if  you  knew  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Booth. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  formed  his  acquaintance,  and  who 
was? 

A.  I  met  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Surratt  living  at  that  time  ? 

A.  On  H  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  the  house  ? 

A.  541. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was  you  first  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  1865. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  what  month  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  at  the  house,  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  I  met  Mr.  Booth  there  several  times.     I  do  not  know  how  often  I  saw! 

Q.  Were  you  boarding  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  boarding  there  ? 

A.  From  the  6th  of  October,  1864,  until  the  time  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrested  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  April. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  The  assassination  was  committed  Friday,  the  14tli.  I  was  arrested 
Monday  following. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  by  that  name. 

Q.  By  what  name  did  you  know  him  ? 

A.  I  knew  him  by  the  name  of  "Port  Tobacco." 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 
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A.  I  met  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's.  ^ 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  he  called  there  one  afternoon. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  year  it  was,  and  what  month  ? 
A.  No,  gir ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q  How  lon^  before  the  aBaassination  was  it  that  yon  saw  this  man  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 
Q  Was  it  not  the  day  or  night  previous  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  the  night. 
Q.  How  often  did  you  see  this  man  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  how  often  I  met  him  there. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  more  than  once  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  I  have  seen  him  there  more  than  once. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  his  ever  spending  a  night  there  ? 
A.  I  remember  he  staid  there  one  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  night  that  was — how  long  before  the  assassina- 
tion r 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  you  give  any  approximate  idea  of  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  idea  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  commenced  boarding  there  before  Atzerodt 
came? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lewis  Payne,  whom  you  saw  before 
^"e  military  commission  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  by  that  name.    I  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wood. 

Q-  When  and  where  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

A.  I  met  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  also. 

Q-  How  often  did  you  see  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember  seeing  him  there  "but  twice. 

Q-  With  whom  did  he  come,  and  in  what  company  did  he  come  ? 

A.  He  called  there  one  evening  by  himself. 

Q-  How  long  was  that  before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  March. 

Q-  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

x-.In  what  room  did  you  first  see  him  ? 

A.  I  met  him  in  the  parlor. 

Q-  With  whom  was  he  talking  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  not  conversing  with  any  one  in  particular. 

H.  Who  were  in  the  room  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt,  her  daughter  Annie,  Miss  Holohan,  and  Mr.  Weichman. 

X-  When  was  the  next  time  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A-  I  saw  him  in  March,  also. 

X-  Did  you  never  see  him  there  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

X'  You  did  not  see  him  the  day  you  were  arrested  ? 

A.  I  recognized  him  at  the  office  after  I  was  taken  there. 

x«  You  did  not  see  him  at  the  house  1 

y"'  He  was  at  the  house,  but  I  did  not  recognize  him. 
_  X   When  you  got  to  the  office  you  recognized  him  as  a  man  whom  you  had 
"*«''«  the  hou8e?  ^  ^ 

^'  I  saw  Mr.  Wood,  sir. 
^'  When  you  say  Wood,  do  you  mean  Lewis  Payne,  whom  you  saw  before  the 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  prisoner,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  was  the  last  time  70U  saw  him  at  1 
April  ? 

A.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Surratt  was  two  weeks  before  the  « 

Q.  During  these  visits  by  Atzerodt  and  Payne  to  Booth,  did  yc 
the  house  ?  and  if  so,  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  them  conversing. 

A.  I  have  seen  them,  but  never  heard  them  conversing,  togetbe 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  month  of  March  of  going  to  Ford's 
if  so,  state  in  whose  company  you  went  ? 

A.  I  went  with  Mr.  Surratt,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Miss  Dean. 

Q.  State  in  what  part  of  the  theatre  you  were  seated — whether 
a  box  or  seat  in  the  orchestra. 

A.  We  occupied  a  box,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  Mr.  Surratt,  you  mean  John  H.  Surratt,  the 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  say  Mr.  Wood  you  mean  Lewis  Payne  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  your  party  was  in  the  box,  did  you  see  J.  Wilkes  ] 
state  what  he  did. 

A.  Mr.  Booth  came  there  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Surratt.     They  botl 
side  the  box,  and  stood  there  at  the  door. 

Q.  You  mean  spoke  to  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  any  one  else  joined  them  while  they  were  standing 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  Lewis  Payne,  you  mean  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  these  three  talking  together  ? 

A.  They  remained  there  a  few  mitTtites. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  what  they  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  paying  attention  ;  they  were  conversi 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  where  that  box  was — in  what  part  ( 

A.  I  think  it  was  au  upper  box.     I  do  not  remember  which  8 
it  was  on. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  play  was  this  conversation — in  t 
the  close  1 

A.  It  was  near  the  last  part. 

Q.  After  they  separated,  which  way  did  they  go,  and  w 
party  go  ? 

A.  We  returned  to  Mrs.  Surratt *s  house. 

Q.  Which  way  did  Booth  go  : 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  Wood  or  Payne  go  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir.     I  returned  to  my  room.     I  did 
that  night. 

Q.  l)id  Wood  go  back  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  that  night  ? 

A.  He  came  up  in  the  carriage  with  us.     I  do  notkno' 
there  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  the  city,  or  did  you  go  away 

A.  I  went  to  Baltimore  the  next  mornir.g. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Baltimore  ? 
^  -«mained  in  Baltimore  a  week. 

"Korft  this  man  Wood  or  Payne  v 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  called  at  the  Hemdon  House  in  this  city  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  street  it  is  on. 

Q.  I  allude  to  the  Herndon  House  corner  of  ninth  and  F ;  you  know  the 
hoose  ? 

A.  I  know  the  house,  but  I  do  not  know  what  street  it  is  on. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  passing  bj  that  house  some  time  in  the  mouth  of  March, 
fibortly  before  the  assassination  of  ^  the  President,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Surratt 
and  others  ? 

A.  I  remember  passing  with  Mrs.  Surratt ;  I  do  not  know  what  month  it 
was, 

Q.  Who  were  in  company  with  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Mr.  Weichman,  and  Miss  Jenkins. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  Hemdon  House,  state  what  Mrs.  Surratt  did  and 
what  the  rest  of  the  party  did  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  went  in,  the  others  of  us  walked  up  the  street  a  little  ways. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  for  her  up  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  wait  for  her  ? 

A.  Only  a  few  minutes  there. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  coming  from  ? 

A.  Frcffo  St.  Patrick's  church,  on  F  street. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  or  any  of  the  party,  to  your  knowledge,  while 
you  vere  going  in  that  direction,  that  she  intended  going  into  the  houae  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  she  was  going  there  until  she  stopped. 

Q«  Did  you  or  any  of  tlie  party  ask  her  what  she  went  there  lor  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  Did  she  state  to  you  afterwards  what  she  went  in  there  for  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  remember  asking  her. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  afterwards  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  she  staid  there  ? 

A.  She  remained  there  a  few  minutes. 

Q*  After  Mrs.  Surratt  had  been  in  the  house  did  she  come  up  and  join  the 
Pmy? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

H'  Where  did  you  then  go  ? 

A.  We  returned  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  H  street. 
Q-  Where  was  John  at  that  time  ? 
j^'  I  don't  know. 
^     Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  saw  Wood  or  Payne  at  Mrs. 
°'*^att'8.     Did  you  not  see  him  the  next  day  ? 
^  No,  sir. 

H'  How  long  was  it  before  you  did  see  him  ? 
^  I  do  not  remember  how  long  after  that. 

By  Mr.  PiBftREPONT : 
J-  Do  you  remember  John  Surratt  going  to  New  York. 
^'  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  his  going. 

X.  Have  you  any  memory  of  his  going  to  New  York  during  the  year  1865 
^y^ytime? 
^  No,  sir. 
X-  Do  you  remember  hearing  him  say  anything  about  it  at  any  time  } 
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George  F.  Chapin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont: 

Q.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

A.  I  live  in  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  and  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  place? 

A.  Since  a  year  ago  last  February, 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  in  Burlington,  Vermont  ? 

A.  I  moved  from  there  in  February,  1866. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April,  186/5,  where  were  yon? 

A.  I  was  in  Burlington  most  of  the  time — not  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  day  near  the  middle  of  April  were  you  in  Burlington  ? 

A.  I  left  Burlington  on  Friday  evening.  I  have  forgotten  the  day( 
mouth.  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  with  some  recrnil 
stragglers  for  Grapevine  Point.  I  left  there  on  Friday  evening ;  I  have  f 
ten  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  day  with  reference  to  the  assassination  ? 

A.  It  was  previous  to  it,  that  is,  it  was  previous  to  iwhen  I  had  heaid 
I  heard  of  it  when  on  my  way  down,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Q    When  did  you  go  back  ? 

A.  I  went  back  on  what  they  called  the  3.15  train  from  New  Haven,  M( 
I  think  the  train  left  New  Haven  at  3.15. 

Q.  State  whether  this  was  before  or  after  the  assassination.  • 

A.  This  was  after  the  assassination. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  the  Monday  immediately  following  the  assassii 
or  otherwise. 

A.  It  was  the  next  Monday  after  the  assassination. 

Q.  You  know,  do  you  not,  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  assassination 

A.  It  was  on  Friday  of  the  previous  week. 

H.  When  you  got  back  to  Burlington  did  you  see  a  witness  who  has  h 
the  i^tand,  Charles  Blinn  I 

A.  Not  immediately.     I  did  not  go  to  Burlington  that  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Charles  Blinn,  after  your  return  from  New  Hav» 

A.  I  should  judge  it  was  on  Wednesday  evening.  I  think  that  was  tl 
time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  At  the  Central  depot  in  BurlingtoiL 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  there  received  anything  from  him  tha' 
noon  ? 

A.  If  I  may  be  allowed^  I  will  explain  why  1  saw  him  on  that  occasi 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  him  usually ;  but  on  my  way  from 
Junction 

Mr.  Brai>lky.  You  must  not  state  your  conversations  with  Blinn. 

Q.  l>id  vou  see  him? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  occurred  ? 

A.  Ho  showed  me  an  article :  I  looked  at  it.  and  told  him  I  would 
have  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  article  ? 

A.  A  pocket  hamlkerchit^f. 

Q,  How  was  it  marked  ? 

A.  It  was  niarkiHl  •John  H.  Surratt;"  I  think,  "No.  2.'* 

Q.  Haw  you  it  before  you  now  ? 

A.  1  should  not  riHH^irnizo  it,  from  the  way  it  Kwked  then,  because  thee 
very  dirty.     1  think  it  is  the  same  handkerchief.     It  looks  like  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Blinn  here  ? 
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A.  I  have  not.     He  left  before  I  arrived. 

Q.  What  mark  is  there  on  the  handkerchief  you  have  before  you? 

A.  It  is  marked  "  John  H.  Sarratt,  2." 
Crods-examined  by  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  handkerchief? 

A.  I  gave  it  to  George  A.  Gurnett. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A,  Gurnett,  he  called  himself  to  me.  He  called  himself  one  of  Baker's  detec- 
tives.  He  came  to  Burlington. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  was  on  Wednesday  ? 

A,  I  gave  it  to  him  the  next  week ;  Tuesday,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  In  Burlington. 

Q.  Were  you  a  detective  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  Baker's  employ  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  properly  a  detective.  My  appoint- 
ment came  from  Captain  Gleason,  provost  marshal  of  the  3d  district  of  Vermont. 

Q.  Did  you  report  at  all  to  Major  Giout,  coniinanding  at  3t.  Albans  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Gurnett  is  now  ? 

A.  1  dd  not ;  I  have  never  seen  him  since  that  day. 

Q.  You  left  Burlington  to  go  to  New  Haven  on  Friday  evening  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  by  the  8  o'clock  train. 

Q-  And  at  Springfield  you  heard  of  the  assassination ;  what  time  did  the  train 
"rive  at  Springfield  ? 

A.  About  7  o'clock ;  sometimes  later. 

Q«  What  time  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  time.  I  had  to  wait  there  one  train  before 
I  vent  on  to  New  Haven  with  my  recruits.  If  we  met  the  other  train  from 
Bwton  we  could  go  right  on  without  stopping  five  min|ites ;  but  if  not,  we  had  to  stop 
<>ver  until  2  o'clock.     I  arrived  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Q-  When  was  it  that  you  received  that  handkerchief  from  Blinn  ? 

A.  I  did  not  receive  it  direct  from  Blinn  until  the  day  I  gave  it  to  George 
"•urnett,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April.     I  had  previously  seen  the  handker- 

Q-  When  did  you  first  see  it  1 
A  On  the  Wednesday  evening  previous. 
0-  What  enables  you  to  fix  that  date  ? 

A  On  Tuesday  morning  when  I  returned  from  New  Haven  I  went  directly 
home.  I  lived  two  miles  out  of  Burlington.  Then  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
fnesday,  I  drove  over  with  my  team  and  reported  to  the  office  and  returned 
^^ediately  back.  My  wife  was  very  sick.  I  staid  there  until  Wednes- 
j7'  On  Wednesday  I  went  down  to  Essex  Junction  and  left  my  team,  and  went 
^^  in  the  Wednesday  evening  train. 
V  And  you  think  it  was  on  that  Wednesday  you  first  saw  the  handkerchief? 
j^  Yes,  sir. 

X'  Did  you  leave  Burlington  then,  or  remain  there  ? 
A-  I  was  at  Burlington  every  day,  more  or  less. 

%•  Between  the  first  time  you  saw  the  handkerchief  and  the  time  you  gave  it 
^  ^ttrnett,  how  many  times  were  you  at  Burlington  1 
.  ,  A.  I  tii^nt  I  did  not  leave  there  again  until  Friday,  when,  I  think,  I  was  at 
f  rJJJ*  Od  Saturday  I  returned  to  Burlington,  and  left  again  on  Sunday.  I 
\  PjJ^  not  say  I  did  not  leave  Burlington.  I  went  home  Thursday  and  etaid  at 
i  aoBie  Tharsday  night,  if  I  remember  right. 
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Q.  Now,  sir,  was  it  not  on  Saturday  morning  that  you  first  heard  of  and 
that  handkerchief? 

A.  I  think  it  was  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  memory  which  will  enable  you  to  fix  vhe 
it  was  Wednesday  or  Saturday  morning,  or  some  time  during  the  day  oh  Si 
day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  have  seen  him  during  the  day  on  Saturday,  or  any  other  i 
because  he  was  away  from  Burlington  during  the  day. 

Q.  He  was  not  there  on  Saturday  afternoon? 

A.  He  came  in  Saturday  evening  to  the  depot. 

Q.  Before  sunset  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  time  in  the  evening.  He  came  in  the  evening  and 
early  the  next  morning. 

Q.  What  fact  is  there  to  fix  it  in  your  mind  that  you  saw  that  handken 
on  Wednesday  evening  instead  of  Saturday  evening  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  could  tell  to  you.  I 
boarding  at  the  hotel.  Mr.  Blinn  said  he  would  take  it  home  for  his  motbi 
wash  it.  I  called  for  it  once  after  that,  and  he  said  his  mother  had  been  ai 
that  his  brother  had  died  ;  that  she  had  not  washed  it,  but  would  do  so. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  day  when  he  said  his  brother  died  ? 

A.  I  cannot ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  Friday  evening  or  Satni 
evening  that  he  made  this  excuse. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  that  his  brother  had  died  and  his  mother  was  ab 
attending  him  on  Thursday  evening ;  and  did  he  not  tell  you  this  on  Satu« 

A.  He  did  not  tell  me  the  particulars  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  than  one  handkerchief? 

A.  I  ihink  I  did  not.  I 

Q.  Did  he  not  show  you  two  handkerchiefs,  one  marked  "  John  H.  Somtt 
and  one  not  marked,  and  both  very  dirty  ? 

A.  If  he  did,  I  took  very  little  notice  of  it.  It  was  nothing  I  paid  parti( 
attention  to. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Gurneit  there  were  two  handkerchiefs  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Gurnett  that  you  got  a  handkerchief  on  Saturday  eve 
marked  John  II.  Surratt  ? 

A.  0,  no,  sir ;  because  I  did  not  got  it  there. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  you  first  saw  it  on  Saturday  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tell  him  any  such  thing.  I  could  not  have  told 
that,  for  I  could  not  have  seen  him  at  any  time  during  the  middle  of  the  d 

Q.  I  did  not  say  any  particular  time ;  I  mean  in  the  afternoon  of  Satui 

A.  I  do  not  think  1  told  him  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  when  yon  first  saw  it  ? 

A.  I  probably  did.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  telling  him  that  Blinn  showed  it  to  you  on  Sat 
afternoon,  and  that  there  were  two  handkerchiefs  together,  both  very  dirtj 
marked  and  one  not  marked  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  did  not  tell  him,  for  I  cannot  remember  ever] 
I  said  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  anybody  else  except  Gurnett  at  th 
in  regard  to  that  handkerchief? 

A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  a  statement  in  regan 
from  that  time  until  last  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Did  yuu  make  any  report  of  it  as  a  detective  ? 
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A.  I  presume  I  might  at  the  office  have  reported  it  verbally  to  Captain  Gleasou' 
at  the  provost  marshars  office  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  is  Captain  Gleason  now  ? 

A.  At  Richmond,  Vermont,  I  presume  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  lately. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

A.  RoUa,  I  think ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  a  middle  name. 

Q.  You  remember  seeing  Captain  Gleason  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  usually  every  day.  I  was  in  his  office  when  not  on  duty  else- 
where. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  reporting  this  fact  to  him  particularly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.     He  may  have  heard  of  it  before  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  report  the  fact  to  him  that  yoa  had  given  it  to  one  of  Colonel 
Baker's  detectives  ? 

A.  No, sir;  I  do  not  think  I  did;  the  detective  came  there  after  me.  Captain 
Gleason  showed  him  where  I  was,  and  he  and  I  went  away  together. 

Q.  You  and  the  detective? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  to  Winooski  Falls,  two  miles  nearly.  It  is  in  Burlington,  near 
the  village. 

Q.  Bid  you  go  there  in  reference  to  this  handkerchief  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  in  pursuit  of  any  particular  person  ? 

A.  I  went  in  pursuit  of  Charles  Blinn.  * 

Q-  When  you  found  Charles  Blinn  did  Gurnett  take  down  his  statement  in 
writing? 

A»  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  I  am  not  sure.  He  may  have  done  it.  I  did  not 
we  him  do  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  was  the  25th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April.  Why  I  feel  so  confident  is 
from  minutes  I  took  at  the  time  from  day  to  day  of  what  I  was  doing. 

Q-  Please  turn  to  the  25th  of  April  and  see  if  you  have  a  minute  that  you 
received  the  handkerchief  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  minute  of  that  kind.  It  is  merely  a  minute  of 
^"ig  with  Gumett,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"Tuesday,  25th  of  April. 

George  A.  Gumett,  Baker's  detective  from  Washington.  Went  to  Platts- 
»"rg  ou  boat  Canada.     Came  back  on  United  States." 

.  Q-  Now  turn  to  the  23d  and  see  what  entry  you  have  there,  if  anything 
^  reference  to  this  matter. 

^'  Nothing  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 

V  You  say  you  went  from  Burlington  to  Plattsburg  on  the  boat  Canada,  and 
*•»«  back  on  the  United  States;  are  there  two  boats  ? 

A,  Certainly,  there  were  more  than  two  boats  at  that  time.  One  started  from 
*^^e'8  Point,  going  south,  and  the  other  from  White  Hall,  going  north.  Each 
^  from  the  north  and  south  touched  at  Plattsburg.  We  went  down  on  one 
*f^d  came  up  on  the  other.  These  were  the  two  night-line  boats,  so  called  at 
tkUtime. 

Q-  The  Canada  left  White  Hall  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  the  United 
°^te8  left  Rouse's  Point  the  night  of  the  25th  ? 

y^*  Yes,  air,  at  the  same  time ;  or  the  boat  at  Rouse's  Point  may  possibly  have 
*^later,  because  they  went  further  north  than  half  way. 

Q-  Bid  these  boats  run  both  on  the  nights  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  1 
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A.  I  gbould  judge  the  boat  startiug  south  and  that  going  north  on  Saturdi 
night  would  arrive  on  Sunday  morning  and  lie  over  till  Monday  night. 

Q.  I  understand  the  only  circumstance  that  enables  you  to  fix  these  dates 
that  you  called  on  Blinn  for  this  handkerchief,  and  that  he  told  you  his  moA 
had  not  washed  it  t 

A.  Yes,  and  the  reason  was  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  brother. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  assassination  on  Saturday  morning  at  Springfield,  Mj 
sachusetts.  When  did  you  first  hear  the  names  of  any  persons  charged  wi 
complicity  in  that  assassination  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.     I  could  not  fix  any  particular  time. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  the  name  of  Booth  connected  with  the  assassination 
the  same  time  you  heard  of  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Very  likely  I  did.     I  could  not  tell  you  positively  in  regard  to  that 
did  not  hear  it,  I  think,  at  that  moment.     I  was  just  stepping  off  the  train  wb 
the  conductor  said  "  Ghapin,  our  President  is  murdered."     Said  I,  No?  you  i 
fooling."    He  said,  **  No,  it  is  so,"  and  then  turned  and  went  off  about  his  bosina 
That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  first  heard  of  John  H.  Surratt  as  being  co 
nected  with  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  in  regard  to  that  any  particular  dma 
probably  heard  it  before  I  came  back  from  New  Haven,  and  I  may  have  heu 
it  at  New  Haven.     There  was  great  excitement  in  New  Haven  at  that  time. 

'  Q.  You  heard  it  before  Blinn  told  you  he  had  the  handkerchief,  didn't  yon 

A*  I  probably  did.     I  presume  I  must  have  heard  it 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  wanted  to  have  that  handkerchief? 

A.  There  could  be  no  other  reason. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  you  came  dowB  o 
the  afternoon  train  ?  Did  you  not  also  come  down  on  the  afternoon  train  on  Si 
urday  ? 

A.  No.  I  was  in  Burlington  on  Saturday,  and  left  with  my  own  teamo 
Sunday  ? 

Q.  You  were  then  a  detective  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  as  a  special.  As  I  understand  the  law,  it  allows  tw 
deputy  provost  marshals  in  the  district.  Captain  Gleason  had  his  complemeD 
of  provost  marshals,  and  he  gave  me  an  appointment  as  special.  I  was  in  tb 
office  most;  of  the  time  when  I  was  not  away  on  business.  I  was  sent  to  Nei 
Haven  with  recruits  and  deserters,  and  went  wherever  I  was  ordered. 

By  Mr.  Tirrrepont: 
Q.  Please  turn  "to  Wednesday  and  state  what  date  it  was. 
A.  The  19th  of  April. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 
Q.  Did  you  go  any  further  in  pursuit  of  any  matters  connected  with  th«i 
handkerchief  than  simply  to  go  and  see  Blinn  ? 

A.  I  did  nothing  further,  only  to  deliver  it  to  Gurnett. 

Benjamin  W.  Vaxderpoel,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrkpont: 
Q.  State  your  age  and  residence. 

A.  ]  am  in  my  2l>th  year.  I  live  in  the  city  of  New  York;  was  boim 
raised  there. 

Q.  What  was  vour  father's  name  ? 

A.  Jacob  Vandorpoel. 

Q.  Will  3'ou  state  where  you  were  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  ? 

A.  I  was  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Who  were  you  with  I 
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A.  Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel. 

Q.  You  were  a  connection  of  the  Vanderpoel  of  that  firm  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  occupation  in  New  York  now  1 

A.  An  attorney  at  law  with  Chauncey  Schaffer,  243  Broadway, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  1 

A.  Into  the  army,  in  the  59th  New  York  volunteers. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  was  fii*8t  lieutenant  of  company  G  in  that  regiment. 

Q.  Were  you  captured  by  the  enemy  ? 

A.  I  was  captured  at  Ream's  station,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1864. 

Q.  Where  were  you  taken  after  you  were  captured  ? 

A.  I  was  taken  first  to  Richmond,  from  there  to  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
then  to  Danville,  and  from  Danville  back  to  Richmond  again,  when  I  was 
paroled  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1865. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  the  war  did  you  know  J.  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  know  him  ? 

A  He  used  to  visit  a  club  that  I  belonged  to  in  the  city  of  New  York,  next 
to  Laura  Keen's  theatre. 

Q.  What  was  the  club? 

A.  The  Lone  Star  Club. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  assassination? 

A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you? 

A.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q«  How  many  days  before  the  assassination  were  you  here  ? 

A.  Three  days  before. 

Q'  flow  many  days  after  ? 

A.  About  two  or  three  days  after. 

Q«  Did  you  see  John  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  him  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  he  know  you  well,  and  you  him  ? 
,  ^  Yes,  sir — that  is,  he  called  me  major;  that  is  the  title  he  generally  ad- 
"^aed  me  by. 

J-  Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  on  that  day  ? 

^  I  saw  him  at  least  three  times. 

J'  Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? 
^  It  was  just  above  Willards*  on  the  sidewalk. 
J-  Where  did  you  next  see  him? 

t^  The  next  place  I  saw  him  was  between  11th  and  12th,  or  between  10th 
T|^Mlth,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  going  ^*om  here  to  the 
5'^  House. 

^  State  whether  you  saw  this  prisoner  on  that  day  ? 
jT^^^  prisoner  made  to  stand  up.) 

Q    I  did  see  him  at  this  place  I  speak  of  on  the  avenue. 
J*  Who  did  you  see  him  with  ? 

Q-  With  Wilkes  Booth,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  party. 
y*  Tell  the  jury  what  they  were  doing. 

J^  1*hey  were  sitting  around  a  round  table,  with  glasses  on  it.     This  is  all  I 
^*^ect  now. 

1^2^*  Tell  the  jury  the  circumstances  of  your  seeing  him  that  day  and  what 
T  ^ere  doing. 
"^  I  had  been  up  to  the  paymaster's  department  on  some  business  relating 
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to  my  accoiints.     In  coming  out,  I  came  down  the  avenue  on  the  opposil 
from  the  place  I  have  described,  and  heai-ing  music,  I  went  across 
what  was  going  on  at  this  place.     As  I  went  up  stairs  I  think  there  was  a  n 
dancing  a  sort  of  ballet  dance.     There  was  a  stage  or  something  of  the  li 
the  back  part  of  the  room. 

Q.  How  was  the  room  as  to  there  being  people  in  it  ? 

A.  I  should  say  there  were  50  or  60  people  there. 

Q.  Describe  the  table  where  Booth  and  Surratt  sat. 

A.  It  was  a  round  table,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  probably  four  orfii 
across. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

A.  Apparently,  talking. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  the  room  light  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  plainly  ? 

A.  0,  very  plainly. 

Q.  Were  you  near  them  ] 

A.  I  was  about  as  far  from  them  as  I  am  from  you  at  the  present  time,  (t 
or  fifteen  feet.) 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  clearly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  there  be  any  mistake  1 

A.  There  is  no  mistake  that  I  can  see. 

Gross-examined : 

By  Mb.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  them  in  this  place  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.     They  were  in  conversation  with  themselves. 

Q.  Booth  did  not  address  you  as  major  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  make  out  it  was  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  exactly  the  time.  I  went  to  the  payn 
department  about  1  o'clock,  and  was  there  half  an  hour  or  an  hour — I  don'l 
how  long.  I  transacted  my  business  and  came  down  the  avenue  and  we 
this  place. 

Q.  It  was  not  dinner  time  ? 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  you  call  dinner  time.     I  had  not  had  any  dinn 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  these  gentlemen  had  anything  to  drink  tl 
not? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  merely,  as  I  came  into  the  place,  glanced  at  the  table 
they  were  sitting  and  talking  the  same  as  anybody  else  would  do  while 
down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anything  to  drink  while  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Surratt  before  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  since  ? 

A.  Not  until  this  morning. 

Q.  You  have  examined  him  very  carefully  this  morning  ? 

A.  I  noticed  one  alteration.  The  goatee  he  has  on  now  he  did  not  h 
then. 

Q.  You  have  examined  him  carefully,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
the  man  ? 

A.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  he  was  the  man  I  saw  in  that  place. 
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Q.  Toa  saw  him  for  how  long  a  time  ? 

A.  It  may  have  been  five  or  it  may  have  been  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Then  you  stood  five  or  ten  minutes  looking  at  the  group  of  people  around 
that  table? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  stand  there  looking  particularly  at  them  ? 

A.  Not  more  particularly  than  at  any  others  that  I  know  of.  I  noticed  a 
man  I  knew  and  some  people  in  his  company. 

Q.  Then  you  just  glanced  around  on  the  party  and  saw  Wilkes  Booth  and 
three  strangers  with  him  ? 

A  I  looked,  not  expecting  to  find  him,  and  said  to  myself  "  Halloo,  he's  got 
np  here,"  and  looked  at  him  and  saw  two  or  three  in  his  company. 

Q.  And  you  have  daguerreotype d  that  look  in  your  mind's  eye  ? 

A.  I  have.  . 

Q.  Two  or  more  together  ] 

A  Two  or  more  together. 

Q.  And  you  therefore  undertake  to  swear  positively  to  the  man  you  had  that 
glimpse  of] 

A.  I  undertake  to  swear  to  what  I  believe. 

Q-  You  are  as  certain  as  that  you  see  me  ? 

A.  As  certain  as  that  I  see  you. 

Q.  Just  as  confident  that  you  see  the  man  you  had  that  glimpse  of  two  years 
*go  as  that  you  are  looking  at  me  now  ? 

A.  Ju3t  as  confident. 

Q.  AVho  else  was  at  the  table  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  others  besides  Booth  and  this  man. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  them  ? 

A.  I  know  one  man  was  a  thick-set,  dark-complectioned  man ;  looked  as  if  he 
was  a  Frenchman.  He  had  a  foreign  appearance  about  him — ^that  was  all  I 
noticed. 

Q.  Yon  think  you  would  recollect  that  man  if  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q-  The  other  two  you  did  not  notice  so  particularly  ] 

A.  You  will  understand  that  with  men  sitting  around  a  table  I  certainly  could 
^jji^i  a  full  view  of  every  one  unless  I  walked  right  round  the  table.  I  had 
*  wil  view  of  Booth  and  this  man,  who  were  sitting  alongside  of  each  other, 
■^«  that  is  the  way  I  recognized  him  so  particularly. 

J'  This  was  between  1  and  2  o'clock? 

A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  afternoon ;  it  may  have  been  after  3  o'clock. 

J*  Can  you  describe  how  this  gentleman  was  dressed  at  the  time  ] 
A.  X  cannot  describe  hi.^  dress.     I  am  a  very  poor  observer  about  dress ;  I 
o^^i^lly  observe  a  person's  features,  but  not  his  clothes. 
J*  Can  you  tell  whether  he  was  dressed  in  light  or  black  clothes  ? 
^-  That  I  cannot  tell. 
J'  l)id  they  have  their  hats  on  or  not  ? 
^*  Some  did  and  some  did  not. 

2'  1^0  you  remember  about  his  hair,  whether  it  was  short  or  long  ? 
J7'  Ibat  I  do  not  recollect.     I  think  his  hair  was  very  nearly  as  it  is  now, 
^*p8  a  little  longer. 
2'   You  remember  he  had  no  goatee  ? 
Q*   1  think  not ;  it  was  very  light  if  he  had  any. 
2"  I  want  to  know  whether  that  man  had  a  goatee  at  that  time  or  not  ? 
Q*   I  do  not  think  he  had. 
^*  Yon  think  he  had  a  moustache  ? 

o  ^«- 

^*  Tou  did  not  hear  them  conversing  at  all  ? 
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A.  Not  close ;  with  fifty  or  sixty  persons  in  the  room,  all  talking,  and 
music,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  hear  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  voices  at  all  ? 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  even  say  that,  with  all  the  noises  going  on. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  a  room,  saw  fifty  or  sixty  persons  sitting  around  tal 
and  a  woman  dancing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  You  recollect  certai 
about  that  ? 

A.  I  recollect  abont  that ;  it  was  a  novelty  to  me.  It  was  the  first  tin 
had  ever  been  in  the  place. 

Q.  You  remember  there  was  a  woman  dancing  ? 

A.  It  was  a  woman  or  something. 

Q.  It  was  dressed  like  a  woman  ? 

A.  It  was  dressed  like  a  woman.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  quite  distinct  about  that  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  swear  to. 

Q.  You  are  quite  distinct  that  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  assassination, 
went  in  there  and  saw  a  woman  dancing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  yon 
very  clear  about  that 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  was  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  or  Eleventh 
Twelfth  streets. 

A.  It  was  along  there ;  I  have  not  been  there  since  to  see. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  place  was  ?     Was  it  the  Metropolitan  H 

A.  Metropolitan  Hall  or  Washington  Hall,  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  a 
not  swear  positively  to  the  name. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  of  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  told  anybody  of  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  there  was  a  hot  pursuit  after  Surratt,  and 
inquiry  whether  he  was  with  Booth  or  concerned  with  Booth  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  anybody  that  you  saw  him  and  Booth  together  t 
afternoon  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  and  for  this  reason  :  After  this  affair,  a  number  of  my  fel 
officers  who  had  been  present  with  me  in  the  city,  came  to  me  and  said,  *' V 
derpoel,  I  would  not  be  in  your  shoes  for  anything  in  the  world  ;  you  will  I 
your  commission."  Said  I,  **  What  for  ?  *'  They  said ;  "  Because  you  wereal« 
with  Booth."  I  packed  up  my  traps  and  started  for  the  army.  The  detecti 
arrested  me  just  as  I  was  getting  on  the  boat,  and  took  me  up  to  Tenth  stn 
finally  I  got  round  to  General  Augur's  office  and  explained  matters  as  well  i 
could,  and  went  back  to  the  army. 

Q.  Had  you  not  leave  of  absence  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Was  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  you  had  seen  Booth  and  b 
with  him  that  day,  that  you  should  have  made  it  known  ? 

A.  I  can  see  now  that  it  was ;  but  I  have  explained  what  my  motives  ^ 
then.  When  officers  jeered  at  me  and  told  me  they  would  not  be  in  my  shoes 
anything,  I  wanted  to  get  away,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  what  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  if  you  had  been  in  Washington  only  two  or  tl 
days,  on  leave  of  absence  and  on  legitimate  business,  you  were  safe  here  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  yet  with  this  knowledge  that  there  was  a  hot  pursuit  after  Booth 
all  persons  concerned  in  this  horrible  crime,  you  locked  this  information  in ; 
own  breast  and  waited  until  now  to  disclose  it. 

A.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  I  wanted  to  take  care  of 
self  first. 
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Q.  Let  me  aak  you  whether  Belf-preservation  would  not  have  been  best  con- 
sulted by  giving  all  the  assistance  yon  could  in  the  arrest  of  Bootii  ] 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  jou  that  the  fact  of  your  departure,  after  having  been  seen 
with  Booth,  might  render  you  in  much  greater  danger  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  district  attorney  as  calling  for  opinions  of  witness, 
and  not  facts. 

The  CorRT.  The  witness  may  answer  the  question ;  it  is  not  evidence  though.) 

A.  I  think,  in  the  view  you  put  it,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  come 
out  witli  what  I  knew.  We  can  all  see  these  things  afterwards,  on  second 
thought.    Probably  I  did  wrong  in  not  coming  out  and  tilling  what  I  knew. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  out  ? 

A.  Now,  here,  to-day. 

Q.  When  before  to-day  ? 

A.  I  have  never  said  very  much  about  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  known  that  you  knew  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  I  eaw  the  trial  of  John  11.  Surratt  in  the  paper,  and  came  on  myself.  I 
WW  that  the  trial  was  progressing,  and  read  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Herald  about  it,  and  came  on. 

Q.  When  you  came  on  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  reported  myself  to  Mr.  Carrington. 

Q.  Without  a  summons  ? 

A.  Without  a  summons. 

Q.  Now  I  understand  that  you  had  never  seen  John  H.  Surratt  before,  nor 
Bince,  80  far  as  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  I  said  I  saw  him  that  particular  day ;  I  did  not  say  whether  I  had  seen  him 
wfore  or  since. 

Q«  How  could  you  know  it  was  John  H.  Surratt  you  saw  there,  and  come 
*fld  tell  the  district  attorney  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not ;  I  came  on  here  to  see  if  one  of  the  men  I  saw  was  John  H. 
^I^^tt.  When  I  came  into  court  I  was  convinced  it  was,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

Q'  And  that  is  the  whole  matter  ? 

A.  That  is  the  whole  matter. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepo.nt: 

Q*  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  difference  in  people  in  their  capacity  of 
'^n^^mbering  faces  ? 

(Qiftstion  objected  to  as  immaterial,  unless  the  witness  is  an  expert.) 

Mr.  PiKRRBPONT.  I  am  going  to  ask  whether  he  is  an  expert  in  remembering 
wman  faces  or  not. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  him  what  his  capacity  is  for  rememlbering  faces. 

^-  PiBRRKPONT.  I  will  ask  that  question. 

A.  I  jj^yg  very  seldom  seen  any  one  who  would  remember  faces  so  well  as  I 
^*  1  have  met  people  1  have  not  seen  in  ten  years  and  gone  up  to  them  and 
«»«ed  them  by  name. 

Y  You  may  state  whether  you  have  had  it  tested  ? 

^  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Bradlev: 

y*  You  have  recognized  persons  yon  have  not  seen  for  ten  years  ;  did  you 
^?  recognize  a  man  you  only  had  a  glimpse  of  once  after  an  absence  of  three 
^'"^^r  years? 
.  ^  Yea,  sir ;  I  have  done  that.    I  have  recognized  people  I  have  only  been 

'^'ftpanv  with  uTinA.  filYepn.  twftnftv.  or  twftntv-five  minutes. 


^"^Pany  with  once,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty -live 
Vc»  There  you  have  had  your  attention  drawn  to 


you  have  had  your  attention  drawn  to  them  by  conversing  with 
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them  and  seeing  their  manner.    Can  you  recollect  any  instance  in  which  y  ^ 
have  been  able  to  recollect  a  man  yon  have  seen  casually  sitting  at  a  table,  j  i^ 
to  glance  at  him,  and  not  see  them  for  two  years  afterwards  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  occasions  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  woman's  face  you  saw  dancing  ? 
A.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  her  face ;  I  paid  much  more  attention, 
her  legs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  recognize  them  if  you  were  to  see  them  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Saturday,  June  22,  186r- 
The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Mrs.  Martha  Murray  sworn  and  examined;  residence,  Washington. 

By  the  District  Attorn ky  : 

Q.  State  where  you  live. 

A.  I  stop  now  at  the  Hemdon  House,  corner  of  Ninth  and  F  streets. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  the  Herndon  House  ? 

A.  For  ten  years,  there  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  name  ? 

A.  Patrick  Jones  Murray. 

Q.  Is  he  proprietor  of  the  Hemdon  House  ? 

A.  He  was  at  that  time,  but  he  sold  out  long  ago ;  he  is  not  now. 

Q.  What  period  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  "  at  that  time  ?  " 

A.  To  the  year  1865 ;  about  the  month  of  April  of  that  year. 

Q.  It  was  a  hotel  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Hemdon  House  ? 

A.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  F  streets,  opposite  the  Patent  Office. 

Q.  During  the  year  1865,  did  a  man  by  the  name  of  I^wis  Payne  or  •*  Wood" 
board  at  that  house  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  who  stated  he  was  that  man  who  boarded  there.  I  tes- 
tified before  the  military  commission  at  the  arsenal  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators,  and  I  at  that  time  stated,  when  asked  about  themanPayne» 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  had  seen  his  (Payne's)  face  before,  and  that 
it  was  at  our  house  that  I  had  seen  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  with  you  ? 

A.  From  Friday  till  that  day  two  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  month  ?  and  if  so,  what  day  of  the  month  it  w«» 
that  he  left  your  house  ? 

A.  I  declare  I  cannot  tell  now.  I  gave  the  statement  on  the  occasion  of  th« 
other  trial,  and  I  suppose  it  is  on  record.     I  think  it  was  on  Friday. 

Q.  Was  it  on  "  Good  Friday,"  the  day  of  the  President's  assassination  ? 

A.  I  know  he  was  two  weeks  at  our  house. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  before  the  assassination  of  the  President. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? 

A.  Two  weeks  before.  He  left  our  house  on  Friday,  and  it  must  have  beed 
that  very  Friday.  It  is  on  record  there,  and  I  presume  you  can  ascertio 
from  that.     I  mean  the  day  of  the  assassination. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object,  your  honor,  to  the  witness  stating  condnsions  fio* 
premises  of  her  own,  and  desire  that  she  should  be  restricted  to  facta. 

The  Court.  She  can  state  the  fact  as  to  what  day  it  was,  and  then  give  fl^ 
iea0(m0  why  she  believes  it  or  knows  it  to  be  that  day.    The  witness  wiUfi^ 

066d* 
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W'lTNBSS.  The  day  of  the  assassination  this  man  was  at  our  house.  We 
always  had  a  four  o'clock  dinner.  He  came  into  the  sitting-room,  or  the  place 
"where  persons  generally  came  in  to  pay  their  board,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
pay  his  bill ;  that  he  was  going  away  to  Baltimore.  He  paid  his  bill,  and  I 
ordered  dinner  for  him ;  or  rather,  called  the  man  and  told  him  to  have  his  din- 
ner sent  up  to  the  dining-room  earlier  than  usual.  It  was  then  three  o'clock. 
It  was  done,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  room  he  occupied  in  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  State  it. 

A.  He  occupied  the  front  room  right  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  street ;  room 
called  "No.  6." 

Q.  What  story  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  suppose  the  third  story.  The  parlor  is  on  the  second 
8tory,  and  it  was  the  room  over  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  came  to  your  house  in  company  with  him 
when  he  first  applied  for  board  ? 

A.  No  one  at  all.  It  was  to  me  he  applied.  I  was  coming  down  stairs  when 
lie  came  in  and  asked  me  for  a  room.     No  one  was  with  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Maiy  E.  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  her  coming  to  your  house  on  any  occasion  ? 

A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  member  of  his  family  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

William  H.  Bell,  servant — residence,  Washington — sworn  and  examined. 
,  By  the  District  Attorney: 

Q.  Whose  servant  are  you  ? 

A.  Secretary  Seward's. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  Secretary  Seward  ? 

A.  Three  years. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April,  1865,  were  you  living  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  remember  the  occurrence  at  Mr.  Seward's  house  on  the 
^^th  of  April,  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  commence  at  the  beginning  and  state  what  you  saw  ? 

,  A.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  I  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward,  at  the 

*^  of  the  assassination.     About  a  quarter  past  ten,  I  presume  it  was,  the  bell 

^^.    I  went  to  the  door.     A  tall  and  heavy-built  man  approached.     He 

J^emed  to  be  a  young  man,  so  far  as  I  could  judge.     He  said  he  wanted  to  see 

Jfr  Seward.     1  told  him  that  he  could  not.  see  him,  from  the  very  fact  that  Mr. 

P^ward  was  sick  in  bed,  and  the  orders  were  strict  not  to  allow  any  one  to  come 

1^.    He  said,  **  I  am  sent  here  by  Dr.  Verdi,  Mr.  Seward's  family  physician." 

^e  held  in  his  left  hand  a  little  package,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  prescription. 

It  bad  a  prescription  paper  on  it.     He  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Seward.     I 

Jatcd  he  could  not  see  him.     He  says,  *'I  must  see  him;  I  am  sent  here  by 

l^r,  Verdi  to  let  him  know  how  to  take  this  medicine,  and  I  must  see  him."     I 

HjB,  "You  cannot  see  him  by  any  means  at  .all;  he  is  asleep  just  about  this 

time."     He  insisted  that  he  must  see  him.     I  spoke  rather  rough  to  him.    He 

Parted  to  go  up ;  and  having  spoken  rather  rough  to  him,  I  said  to  him  that  I 

tfped  he  would  excuse  me.     I  had  no  idea  then  that  he  was  an  assassin.     He 

rpoke  rather  politely  to  me,  and  said,  '*0h,  that's  all  right."     I  told  him  that  I 
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was  just  doing  my  duty.  Of  course  I  had  no  right  to  insult  him,  not  knowing 
who  he  was.  He  started  up  stairs,  and  I  went  on  ahead  of  him.  When  he  bri 
reached  the  third  story,  and  got  near  Mr.  Seward's  door,  Mr.  Frederick  Sewaxi 
came  out  of  his  room  and  spoke  to  him.  He  told  Mr.  Frederick  that  he  wanted 
to  see  his  father ;  that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  his  family  physician,  Dr.  Verdi, 
with  a  pi*e8cription.  Mr.  Seward  went  into  his  father's  room,  and  observing  thai 
he  was  asleep,  came  out  and  pulled  the  door  to  after  him,  and  told  this  man  thai 
he  could  not  see  his  father ;  that  he  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  give  him  the 
prescription ;  he  would  attend  to  it.  The  man  said  that  would  not  do ;  and 
thereupon  a  discussion  arose  between  the  two  as  to  whether  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted or  not,  Mr.  Frederick  insistuig  that  he  should  not,  and  the  man  ioBistio^ 
that  he  would  see  hkn.  Finally,  he  commenced  talking  so  rougli,  that  I  ttid 
to  him,  **  Don't  speak  so  rough  to  that  gentleman  ;  that  is  3fr.  Seward's  8on,tho 
Assistant  Secretary."  I  had  been  standing  by  the  side  of  the  man  all  this  tine. 
He  was  very  polite  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  know  that ;  that  id  all  right."  After 
awhile  he  pretended  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  the  houae^  I 
suppose,  as  he  started  to  come  down  stairs.  I  got  in  front  of  him,  and  attemplel 
to  lead  him  down.  He  walked  very  heavy  going  up,  and  also  coming  down. 
He  had  on  new  boots  from  all  appearances,  from  the  noise  they  made.  I  tnniei 
round  to  him,  after  having  come  down  three  steps,  he  behind  me,  and  said  to 
him,  "Don't  walk  so  heavy,  please."  He  replied,  "I  know  that;  that  ia  aD 
right."  By  the  time  I  turned  round  to  make  another  move  to  come  downBtaiffif 
he  had  jumped  back,  and  had  Mr.  Frederick  by  the  collar  hitting  him  over  4e 
head.  What  he  struck  him  with  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  1  think  it  was  a  knifiB. 
I  then  came  down  stairs  immediately,  ran  to  the  door  and  gave  the  alarm.  I 
ran  down  as  far  as  General  Augur's  office. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  At  the  corner  of  Fifteen-and-a-half  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  From 
the  noise  that  I  made  three  soldiers  ran  down  off  the  piazza ;  but  by  that  time 
he  had  run  out. 

Q.  You  have  stated  where  General  Augur's  headquarters  were ;  will  you  now 
st^ite  where  Mr.  Seward's  house  was  ? 

A.  Mr.  Seward's  house  is  right  in  the  centre  of  Fifteen-and-a-half  street,  be- 
tween  H  and  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  In  this  city  and  District? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Difcitrict  of  Columbia,  and  city  and  county  of  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  square  does  it  front  ? 

A.  It  fronts  on  Madison  square,  west  side. 

Q.  What  eqnare  is  front  of  it  1 

A.  Lafayette  square. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sUitue  in  the  square? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  Jackson  statue. 

Mr.  pIKRR^:p()^T.  Now  proceed  with  your  nan*ative. 

A.  After  those  three  soldiers  came  down,  as  I  was  going  on  to  say,  the  assaM* 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  got  on  his  horse.  When  I  came  down  from  the  etai* 
I  did  not  observe  his  horse  at  all  in  front  of  the  door.  When  he  got  on  tt 
horse  these  three  soldiers  were  about  three  paces  behind  me.  I  hallooed,  "Theirt 
he  is,  getting  on  his  horse  now."  He  got  on  his  horse  and  started  off  towardB 
street,  1  behind  him,  and  also  these  three  soldiers.  He  kept  on  up  15J  streB 
to  I,  when  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Whether  he  went  out  Vermont  aveuue  c 
15th  street,  1  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  the  man  ? 
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A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  the  17th  of  April,  at  General  Augur's 
kadqaarters. 

Q.  Who  was  he 

A,  He  gave  his  name  as  Lewis  Payne. 

Q.  He  was  the  one  who  was  tried  as  Lewis  Payne  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  who  was  tried  and  convicted. 

Q.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you  picked  up  anything,  or  whether  it  was 
•ome  other  person  ? 

A  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  YoQ  neither  picked  up  a  hat  nor  a  pistol  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  were  both  picked  up  in  the  house  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? 

A  Yea,  sir ;  Mr.*  Suuton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  showed  them  both  to  me. 

Q.  Yon  would  recognize  them  if  you  were  to  see  them  again. 

A  I  would  recognize  the  hat,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  I  would  recog- 
iH«e  the  pistol  or  not. 

Q.  After  you  went  back,  did  you  go  into  Mr.  Seward*s  room  ? 

A  Aflter  I  came  back,  I  went  into  the  hall,  and  lirst  met  Colonel  Seward. 
He  had  a  wound  on  his  forehead  and  one  on  his  wrist,  and  was  standing  there  with 
ftpbtol  iD  his  h:md,  the  hall  at  the  time  being  crowded  with  people.  That  was 
not  over  two  minutes  after  the  assassin  had  left  the  house.  The  whole  occur- 
ence occupied  but  a  minute  or  so. 

No  cross-examination. 

Frederick  W.  Sbward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State — residence,  Washing- 
toiH-?worn  and  examined. 

By  Mr  Pi  R  R  R  kpo n  t. 

Q«  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  what  official  position  you  occupy  ? 

A  That  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Q-  Were  you  such  in  April,  1865  ? 

A  Ye«,  sir. 

Q-  In  April,  1865,  where  did  you  reside  ? 

A  I  resided  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Madison  Place,  where  I  do  at 
present. 

Q-  Opposite  what  square  ? 

A  Opposite  Lafayette  square. 

Q-  What  is  the  number  ? 

^«  I  think  there  is  no  number. 

\-  How  is  it  with  reference  to  the  square  ? 

j-  It  is  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the  square. 

X'  State  where  General  Augur's  headquarters  were  at  that  date. 

A  General  Augur's  headquarters  at  that  time  were  in  the  next  house, 
^  the  left-hand  side.  They  were  on  the  corner  of  the  avenue  and  Madison 
^«ce,or  15  J  street  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

Q-  Close  by  ? 

jP'  The  next  house.     The  houses  do  not  adjoin,  but  they  stand  near  each 

.  X-  As  a  mere  technical  matter  I  will  ask  you  in  what  District  and  county  the 

^  In  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

x»  Did  you  know  Ford's  theatre,  the  place  where  the  President  was  shot  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

x»  On  what  street  was  it?  • 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  state  the  number  of  the  street. 

\*  Ton  have  been  at  the  theatre  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  its  locality,  but  I  cannot  state  what  street  it  is  on. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  what  city,  district,  and  county,  the  theatre  where  the 
President  was  shot  and  killed  is  ? 

A.  In  the  same  district,  city,  and  county  that  I  have  previously  mentiooedi 

Q.  City  of  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 

A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to  the  time  of  the  attempted  assassinatioik^ 

Air.  PiEHREPONT.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness,  resuming.  At  that  time  I  was  iu  my  own  room,  which  adjoins  th^^ 
of  my  father,  in  the  third  story  of  the  house. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  which  way  the  house  fronts  ?^ 

A.  The  house  fronts  towards  Georgetown. 

Q.  It  fronts  the  square  exactly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  position  of  your  father's  room  in  the  third  story  ? 

A.  His  was  the  front  room  in  the  third  story,  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  At  the  comer,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  front  the  square.  My  room  was  on 
the  other  side. 

Q.  Same  front? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  rooms  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  your  father's  condition  then  ?     Describe  how  he  was  situated 
'that  night;  and  state  where  he  was. 

A.  He  had  been  badly  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  several  days  before. 
He  had  a  fractured  arm,  and  a  fractured  jaw,  and  some  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  he  might  not  recover  from  his  injuries.  He  was  under  medicil 
treatment  at  the  time,  and  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  his  room. 

Q.  Will  you  state  his  condition  and  position  in  the  bed,  whether  he  waslyiagr 
or  whether  he  was  on  a  frame  work,  or  how  ? 

A.  He  was  usually  lying  in  a  recumbent  position,  but  generally  about  beli 
raised  by  one  of  those  frame  works  which  are  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick,  and  mostly  used  in  hospitals. 

Q.  What  was  his  physical  condition  on  tiiis  night  ? 

A.  He  had  been  very  restless  during  the  day,  and  it  had  been  difficult  to 
compose  him  to  sleep.  On  this  night  we  were  all  endeavoring  to  keep  him  tf 
quiet  as  possible,  iu  order  that  he  might  sleep. 

Q.  Which  arm  was  broken  1 

A.  The  right  arm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  which  side  of  the  bed  he  was  lying? 

A.  He  was  lying  on  the  side  towards  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  the  right  side  of  the  bed. 

A.  It  was  the  right  side  of  the  bed  as  he  lay  in  it.  His  object  in  lying  there, 
as  we  understood  at  the  time,  was  to  prevent  his  broken  arm  from  coming  i» 
contact  with  the  bed.  He  lay  right  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  his  arm  pro- 
jected over.  During  the  day  the  nurses  were  continually  watching  to  see  thit 
he  did  not  fall  from  the  bed,  as  he  insisted  on  lying  just  at  the  edge  in  order  tl 
ease  this  arm. 

Q.  State  who  the  nurses  were,  and  who  were  in  the  room  at  this  time. 

A.  My  sister  was  in  the  room.  The  nurse,  George  Robinson,  was  in  tke 
room  also,  when  I  left  it.  I  had,  as  I  have  before  stated,  stepped  into  my  owi 
room.  From  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  sick-room  quiet,  we  had  as  few  remaiaii 
there  as  possible. 

Q.  Your  sister  was  a  young  lady,  unmarried? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  living  7 
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A.  No,  sir;  she  is  dead. 
Q.  "Was  jour  mother  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  iu  her  own  room,  I  think,  though  I  did  not  »Qe  her  at 
tLat  time.    Jler  room  was  a  back  room  on  the  same  floor.    It  was  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house  with  my  father's  room. 
Q.  "VVas  Mrs.  Seward,  your  wife,  in  the  house  ? 
A.  She  was,  and  was  in  my  room. 
Q.  State  whether  your  mother  died  afterwards  ? 
A  She  died  on  the  21  at  of  June  following. 

Mr.  Bradlev.  I  would  like  to  know  where  all  this  is  to  lead,  and  what  is  the 
object  of  it. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  My  object  is  to  show  the  reason  why  these  parties  are  not 
called  here — to  show  that  they  are  dead. 
Q.  Will  you  state  who  else  was  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  presume  it  is  understood  that  all  this  examination  as  to  the 
acts  of  any  of  the  other  of  the  parties  named  in  the  indictment,  except  the  pris- 
oner, is  subject  to  our  exceptions  ? 
Mr.  PiERREPO.NT.  Certainly;  that  is  understood. 
Q.  Will  you  state  who  else  were  in  the  house  ? 

A.  My  brother,  Augustus  H.  Seward.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any 
other  persons  at  that  time,  except  the  nurses,  servants,  and  visitors,  who  were 
coming  and  going  during  the  evening. 

Q-  Will  you  state  fill  that  occurred  on  the  evening  in  question,  as  far  as  your 
memory  will  serve  you  ? 

A.  About  ten,  or  a  little  after  ten,  o'clock  that  evening,  I  heard  the  sound  of  . 
•ome  persons  coming  up  stairs.     1  stepped  into  the  hall  to  see  who  it  was.     At 
[     W6  head  of  the  stairs  I  met  a  man  wearing  a  hat  with  a  light  overcoat,  well 
wpwed  and  tall,  who  said  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  Dr.  Verdi.     He  either 
8Md  80  or  William  Bell  did.     I  cannot  now  recall  which.     William  Bell,  I 
^I  state  here,  came  up  with  him.     The  man  said  that  he  was  instructed  by 
we  doctor  to  deliver  some  medicine  to  my  father,  and  to  deliver  it  personally. 
A  cannot  recall  tbe  words  or  expressions  that  either  of  us  used,  but  the  sub- 
•tftnce  of  the  conversation  was   that  I  told  him  that  we  were  endeavoring  to 
Compose  my  father  to  sleep,  and  did  not,  therefore,  want  him  disturbed,  and 
^t  I  would  take  the  medicine  and  give  it  to  him.     To  that  he  replied  that  the 
Joctor's  orders  were  that  he  should  see  him  personally.     I  made  objections  and 
**c  insisted.     I  went  over  the  ground,  I  think,  several  times  with  him,  the  con- 
gelation lasting,  perhaps,  three  or  four  minutes.     He  made  the   impression 
^ponme  of  being  a  man  rather  dull  of  comprehension,  and  as  having  no  desire 
^tktr  than  to  obey  his  orders  literally.     Finally  I  said,  "  It  is  not  worth  while 
^  talk  any  longer  about  it ;  you  cannot  see  Mr.  Seward.     I  will  take  the 
Jttponaibility  of  refusing  to  let  you  see  him.     Go  back  and  tell  the  doctor  that 
*iefn8ed  to  let  you  see  him,  if  you  think  you  cannot  intrust  me  with  the  medi- 
^^    I  am  Mr.  Sew^d,  and  in  charge  here.     He  will  not  blame  you  if  you 
^  him  I  refused  to  let  you  see  him."     He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
**Very  well,  sir,  I  will  go,'*  or  words  to  that  effect.     He  turned  about,  and  as  I 
•^posed  proceeded  to  go  down'stau's.     He  stepped  down,  I  think,  one  or  two 
Jtew,  and  I  had  turned,  or  was  about  turning,  to  go  to  my  room,  when  a  noise 
Wind  me  occasioned  me  to  turn  and  look  back.     I  found  that  he  had  turned 
^k  and  was  springing  up  the  steps  with  a  pistol  in  his  hands.     The  next 
Anient  he  was  at  my  side,  with  the  pistol  at  my  head.    There  was  no  time  for 
^l»ouyhfc  or  reflection.     I  remember  only  thinking  at  the  moment  that  there  was 
^  additional  reason  why  he  should  not  go  in.     I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  logically 
^Mke  out  what  his  object  was.     I  remember  noticing  the  bhape  of  the  pistol, 
>iueli  was  that  of  a  navy  revolver.    The  next  instant  I  heard  the  click  of 
tk  Iock«  and  then  remember  to  have  thought,  "  Well,  the  pistol  has  missed 
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fire."  Then  InBtinctively  I  raised  my  hands  to  take  hold  of  him.  A  stn 
ensued,  and  after  that  my  recollections  hecame  indistinct  and  blurred,  bt 
near  as  I  recall  I  felt  my  right-hand  pressing  against  the  wall — I  presnm 
save  myself  from  falling;  and  that  putting  my  lefl-hand  to  my  head  foand  ah( 
my  scull.  Then,  I  suppose,  from  what  I  have  learned  sinee— -though  I  die 
know  it  at  that  time — that  he  got  into  my  father's  room  by  his  poshing  ag) 
me  and  I  against  him,  both  stumbling  and  falling  into  the  room  together, 
the  room  the  gas  was  turned  low,  but  the  gas  in  the  hall  was  bright.  Ha' 
been  partially  stunned  by  the  blow  that  he  had  given  me,  I  have  only  an  ii 
tinct  remembrance  of  what  took  place  there,  except  that  there  was  noise 
confusion,  voices  and  struggling.  The  only  distinct  remembrance  that  1 1 
about  it  is,  of  seeing  two  men  lift  my  father  from  the  floor.  I  noticed  that 
face  was  bloody,  and  that  the  blood  was  streaming  from  his  throat;  and  I  faf 
one  of  the  men  say  to  the  other,  **  He  is  not  dead."  This  was  said  in  a 
tone  of  voice.  Then  I  turned  and  walked,  or  staggered,  to  my  own  rcom, 
met  on  the  way  my  brother  having  two  cuts  in  his  forehead,  from  which  Ii 
the  blood  streaming.  I  went  back  to  my  own  room  and  laid  on  the  lonii^ 
wait  for  medical  assistance.  After  that  I  gradually  fell  into  a  coma ;  a  stall 
stupor  came  over  me  by  degrees,  like  as  if  I  were  falling  to  sleep.  I  romen 
seeing  the  doctors  and  members  of  the  family  come  in,  but  I  found  1117 
unable  to  communicate  with  them  distinctly,  as  I  could  not^articulate.  I  f 
nothing  further  of  the  man  who  made  the  attack,  and  have  no  distinct  recoil 
tion  of  what  happened  after  that  until  I  began  to  recover. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  No,  sip, 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  recover  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  June  when  I  was  first  able  to  ride  out ;  possibly  Jt 
I  think  it  was  in  October  that  I  was  first  able  to  resume  my  duties  and  go  ii> 
State  Department. 

No  cross-examination. 

William  Bell  recalled. 

By  the  District  Attor.ney  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  saw  the  horse  of  which  you  have  spokec 
having  been  mounted  by  the  assassin  as  he  left  the  house  ? 

A.  1  saw  the  horse,  but  have  a  very  poor  recollection  of  him.     So  fari 
could  jud<;e  of  him  that  night,  he  was  a  dark  bay  horse,  and  very  stent 
seemed  to  start  off  in  a  pace  in  the  first  place,  and  did  not  seem  to  go  very 
until  he  got  to  I  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.   No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mis.  Frederick  \V,  Seward — residence,  Washington — sworn  and  ex 
ined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  view  of  letting  you  go  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  direct  youi 
tention  at  once  to  the  scene  in  the  house  of  your  father-in-law,  on  the  14l 
April,  1S65.     Do  you  remember  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  well. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  description  of  what  you  saw  i 

A.  When  I  went  from  my  room  into  the  hall  I  found  a  man 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  time  in  the  evening  it  was  ? 

A.  Between  10  and  a  quarter  past.     When,  as  I  say,  I  went  from  my  r 
into  the  hall,  1  found  a  man  and  Mr.  Seward   in  the  entry.     Mr.  Seward 
holding  the  door  of  his  father's  room.     This  man  had  hold  of  Mr.  Seward 
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« 
one  arm,  poBhing  him,  and  with  the  other  pushing  the  door.     Just  as  I  looked 
at  Uiem  the  door  burst  open,  and  they  both  went  into  the  room.     I  followed 
them  in.    The  room  was  quite  dark.     The  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  man  jump- 
ing on  the  Jbed  where  the  Secretary  of  State  was  lying. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  room  was  quite  dark,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there 
was  no  light  ? 

A.  There  was  one  burner  lit,  but  the  gas  was  turned  down  very  low,  and 
there  was  a  shade  in  front  of  it.     The  next  thing  I  saw  was  men  fighting  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  if  they  were  preventing  some  one  from  going  round  to 
the  other  side  of  it.     The  head  of  the  bed  stood  against  the  wall.     Then  there 
^^  a  rush  out  of  the  room.     My  sister,  Mies  Seward,  said  to  me,  **  Don't  let 
tfcem  carry  father  off!" 
Q.  That  was  your  husband^s  sister  f 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  went  to  find  where  Mr.  Seward  was.    Around  on  the  other  side 
^  the  bed  I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  covered  up  with  the  bed-clothes. 
Soon  after  some  one  came  to  pick  him  up,  and  I  went  to  look  for  Mr.  Frederick 
Seward.     I  found  him  leaning  against  the  door  that  goes  into  the  hall,  bleeding 
profiwelj.    As  he  was  very  badly  hurt,  I  took  him  into  the  hall,  and  from 
thoeinto  his  room.     He  then  walked  across  the  room  and  threw  himself  upon 
wekuange,  and  there  herenaained  most  of  the  night. 
Q'  W'ill  you  state  what  physicians  came  1 

•A-  I^r.  Norris,  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  Dr.  Verdi,  and  Dr.  Wilson. 
Q.  L>o  you  remember  which  doctor  came  first  ? 

'^'  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Verdi ;  he  and  Dr.  Norris  came  about  the  same  time. 
Q.  Mrhat  became  of  your  husband  after  that  1 

-A-  He  never  spoke  ;  never  articulated  distinctly  for  a  long  time  after  that. 
Q-  How  long  before  he  was  able  to  speak  ? 
A.  About  three  weeks,  I  should  say ;  except,  perhaps,  to  say  '*  yes  "  or 

Q-  What  physician  attended  your  father  and  your  husband  ? 

^:  I^r.  Norris  was  attending  Mr.  Seward,  my  father,  and  Dr.  Wilson  had 
special  charge  of  my  husband. 

2^'  ^Vas  Dr.  Verdi  likewise  the  attendant  physician  of  your  father  at  that  time  ? 

P^  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  wounds. 

2'  ^^t  I  mean  before  the  assassination  was  attempted  1 

^*  He  was  the  family  physician. 

y "   I^id  Surgeon  General  Barnes  continue  to  attend  ] 

Q*   Yes,  sir. 

J*   M^ho  else  was  in  the  room  besides  your  sister-in-law  when  you  got  there  ? 
q"   -A.  nurse  by  the  name  of  Robinson. 
y •    ^^hat  is  his  first  name  ] 
q"    I  think,  George. 
y*    I^id  you  see  Colonel  Seward  there  ? 
[^^\  I    did  not  see  him   in  the  room.     I  saw  him  up  stairs  after  Payne  had 

^'    What  was  his  condition  ? 

q"    He  had  a  cut  across  his  forehead. 

j^'    Ajiy  other  cut  ? 

Q*   A  slight  one  on  his  hand. 

>*   l^id  you  ever  see  the  assassin  afterwards  ? 
^-   >lo,  sir. 

j^'  And  you  did  not  go  down  stairs,  I  suppose  ? 

'^^  No,  sir. 

^-  And  know  nothing  about  his  riding  away  ? 
^  ^0,  sir. 
i       ^0  croBft-ezamination. 
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Augustus  H.  Seward,  colonel  United  States  army — ^residence,  Waflfai 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  are  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  you  were  on  the  night  of  the  14tb  of  Apr 
when  the  attempt  was  made  on  your  father's  life  1 

A.  I  was  at  my  father's  house,  in  this  city,  on  that  night. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  saw  ? 

A.  I  retired  to  bed  that  evening  about  lialf  past  f  even,  with  the  nod 
ing  that  I  would  be  called  about  11  o'clock  to  sit  up  with  my  father. 
shortly  fell  asleep,  and  so  remained  until  awakened  by  the  Rcreams  of  m 
Then  I  jumped  out  of  bed. 

Q.  That  sister  has  since  died  ? 

A  Yes,  sir.  I  then  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  went  into  my  father's  i 
my  shirt  and  drawers. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  ? 

A,  The  gas  was  turned  down  rather  low  in  the  room,  and  I  saw  at  1 
of  father's  bed  what  appeared  to  be  two  men,  the  one  trying  to  li 
other. 

Q.  Was  this  sister  there  still  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  her  then.  I  understand  from  other  persons  who  si 
that  she  was  there.  I  seized  the  person  who  was  held,  by  the  clothe 
breast,  supposing  it  was  my  father  delirious;  but  on  taking  hold  oi 
knew  from  his  size  and  strength  it  was  not  him.  The  thought  then  eti 
that  perhaps  it  was  the  nurse  who  had  become  delirious,  sitting  up  in  tl 
and  was  striking  about  at  random.  Knowing  the  delicate  state  of  my  i 
shoved  him  towards  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  out  of  tl 
While  shoving  him,  he  struck  me  five  or  six  times  on  the  forehead  and 
of  my  head,  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  bottle  or  decanter  that 
seized  from  the  table,  and  during  this  time  he  said,  in  an  intense  but  no 
voice,  "  I  am  mad  ;  I  am  mad."  On  reaching  the  door  that  went  into 
he  gave  a  sudden  turn,  sprung  away  fiom  me,  and  disappeared  dowi 
When  he  came  within  range  of  the  light  in  the  hall,  which  was  brigh 
that  he  was  a  large  man,  with  dark  straight  hair,  smooth  face,  and  no  b 
had  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  tho  day  after  he  was  taken  on  board  the  Monitor. 

Q.  And  who  was  it  ? 

A.  lie  answered  in  description  the  same  person  in  every  way  that  I  - 
on  that  night. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  Lewis  Payne,  he  was  called. 

Q.  These  blows  of  which  you  have  spoken — what  effect  had  they  o": 

A.  They  were  not  sertous ;  only  flesh  wounds. 

Q.  Were  you  cut  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  I  had  some  three  cuts  on  my  forehead ;  some  three  more  on  ^ 
my  head,  and  one  on  my  left  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cuts  were  made  with  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time.     I  supposed  then  it  was  done  with 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  so  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not,  since  I  have  lexu'ned  what  happened. 

Q.  What  further? 
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A.  After  he  went  down  stairs  I  went  in  my  room  and  got  a  pistol,  which  I 
had,  and  ran  down  to  the  front  door.  While  I  was  standing  there  the  servant 
hoj  came  back  and  said  the  person 

Mr.  Merrick.  Never  mind  what  he  said. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  William  Bell  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  you  see  ] 

A.  I  did  not  see  anything  further  of  the  man  down  there,  who  made  the  attack, 
because  he  was  gone.    The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  servant  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Doctors  Verdi  and  Barnes  there  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards  ] 

A.  While  I  was  down  there,  I  sent  some  persons  after  the  doctors. 

Q.  How  soon  did  they  come  ? 

A.  Well,  Dr.  Verdi  was  the  first  one  who  came. 

Q-  State  as  to  the  promptness  with  which  he  came. 

A.  I  think  they  were  all  there  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  occurrence  before  Dr.  Verdi  came  ? 

A.  I  should  say  twenty  minutes  after. 

No  cro8s*examination. 

f 

James  L.  Maddox,  property  man.  Holiday  Street  theatre — residence,  Balti- 
JDore — sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attor.nby  : 
Q»  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  At  present  in  Baltimore. 
Q*  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Baltimore  ? 
^-  Two  years  this  August. 
Q-  What  is  your  business  ? 
^-  Property  man.  Holiday  Street  theatre. 
X-  Did  you  ever  live  in  this  city  ? 
^'  Yes,  sir. 

V-  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

^'  It  has  been  two  years  since  I  moved  from  here  to  Baltimore. 
V'  Bow  long  have  you  resided  in  Washington  city  1 
^-  About  sixteen  years. 
2'  ®tate  what  your  business  was  in  this  city. 
^'  Property  man. 
J-  Where? 
^^'  At  Ford's  theatre,  in  Washington,  on  Tenth  street,  in  this  city  and  Dis- 

V-  Were  you  employed  as  the  property  man  at  Ford's  theatre  on  the  14th  of 
^^r^»  1865  ? 
3-   I  was. 
y*   State  whether  you  were  at  the  theatre  that  night  ? 

*v^  1 1  What  part  of  the  theatre  were  you  in  at  about  10,  or  between  the  hours 
"^^O  and  11  ?  ^ 

q"   I  was  on  the  stage. 

T"  Engaged  in  your  duties  there  ? 

^-  Ves,  sir. 

>•  Do  you  remember  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol  ? 

J'  State  about  what  time  that  was  1 

^*  About  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  past  ten,  I  think.    I  would  not  say  positively. 
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Q.  Had  you  seen  or  heard  any  thing,  before  hearing  the  report  of  the  pis 
that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  heard  this  report  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  left>hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  first  entrance ;  the  same  8 
the  President  was  sitting  on. 

Q.  Who  was  standing  near  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  part  of  the  play  you  heard  thia  report  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  third  act. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  were  on  the  stage  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Harry  Hawk,  the  comedian. 

Q.  What  character  did  he  take  in  the  play  ? 

A.  Asa  Trenchard. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one  on  the  stage  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  observe  any  of  the  other  actors  or  actresses  1 

A.  I  could  have  seen  them  if  I  had  taken  notice.  I  did  not  take  noTi{ 
them  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  state  their  relative  positions  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Withers,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  about  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  seo  him  on  the  stage  that  night  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  did  after  you  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  f    - 

A.  Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  I  stepped  ba* 
from  where  I  was,  and  saw  a  person  run  out  of  the  first  entrance  on  the  right-hia* 
side,  opposite  where  I  was,  and  then  heard  some  person  halloo  for  water.  ^ 
then  run  to  my  property  room  just  off  the  stage,  and  got  a  pitcher,  and  catf^ 
it  and  gave  it  to  an  officer.  There  was  a  police  officer  trying  to  get.  up  ioto  't 
box,  and  he  handed  the  water  up.     I  did  not  know  then  what  had  happenei  - 

Q.  After  you  gave  him  the  water,  state  what  you  next  did  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect.  I  have  often  tried  to  recollect  what  I  did  do  then,  ■ 
1  was  80  excited,  as  was  everybody,  that  I  cannot  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  seeing  the  President  after  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  that  the  President  entered  the  the^ 
that  night  ? 

A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  loud  applause  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  attracted  by  that  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  after  tlJe  curtain  was  up.  I  went  into  the  first  entrance  for' 
purpose  of  taking  a  look  at  the  President,  as  we  always  did. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol  ? 

A.  About  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  or  two  hours  ;  I  could  not  say  for  w 
tain. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  at  that  time? 

A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  From  what  point  in  the  theatre  did  you  get  an  observation  1 

A.  The  first  entrance  on  the  right-hand  side — right  opposite  from  where  t 
iPrcsident  was  sitting. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  box  that  he  occupied  ? 
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A.  It  was  on  the  leflt-hand  side  of  tlie  stage.     On  the  right-hand  side  going 
in  from  the  front  of  the  theatre. 
Q.  Was  it  the  next  one  to  the  stage  ? 

A.  It  was  a  double  box.     It  was  turned  into  a  single  box  that  night,  how- 
ever.   The  partition  was  taken  out  of  it.     It  was  the  next  one  to  the  stage  by 
beiu^  made  a  single  box. 
Q.  Did  you  know  the  President  was  coming  there  that  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  ? 
A.  I  heard  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre  say  so. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  seeing  the  box  prepared  for  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  By  whom  1 

A,  I  saw  H.  Clay  Ford  dressing  the  box. 
Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Ford  ? 
A.  Treasurer  of  the  theatre. 

0-  Do  you  recollect  anything  being  brought  to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  box  ? 
A.  I  brought  two  American  flags,  with  which  to  help  decorate  it. 
Q-  Do  you  recollect  of  a  chair  being  brought  there  ? 
A.  I  recollect  seeing  the  chair  brought  down  to  go  into  the  box. 
Q-  Was  it  generally  known  that  this  theatre  had  been  decorated  and  pre- 
pared? 
Mr.  Bradley.  How  can  he  answer  that. 
The  District  Attorney.  You  knew  the  fact  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q«  How  long  had  you  known  him  1 

A*  I  had  known  him  for  about  three  years  before  the  assassination. 
Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  corps  of  actors  at  Ford's  thea*tre  at  that  time  ? 
^  No,  sir. 

y  Had  you  seen  John  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  14th  of  April  ? 
^'  I  had. 

J*  Where  had  you  seen  him  ? 

A*  In  front  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  restaurant  next  to  the  theatre. 
J-  -At  what  time  did  you  fii*st  see  him  in  front  of  the  theatre  ? 
^*  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
J*   Oa  foot  or  horseback  ? 
^*    On  horseback. 

y*    What  restaurant  do  you  allude  to  ? 
^-    IkTr.  Taltavul's. 

2'    1^0  you  recollect  seeing  him  in  company  with  Mr.  James  Ferguson  ? 
Q  •     No,  sir. 

j^*     Did  you  see  him  in  front  of  Mr.  Ferguson's — Booth  ? 
Q      ^0,  sir.     I  saw  him  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
^*     That  was  the  first  time  you  had  seen  him  ? 
Q  *     I  think  80. 

2*     Where  did  you  next  see  him  ? 
In  the  restaurant. 
Whose  restaurant  ? 
Messrs.  Taltavul  &  Grillo's. 
What  time  was  that  7 


A^ 
A.^ 

Q       I  could  not  say, 

><*       Wm  if.  aftAT  Aati 


A^ 


Was  it  after  dark  ? 

No,  sir;  it  was  before  dark  7 
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Q.  Did  you  see  bim  in  front  of  the  theatre,  or  at  either  one  of  these  res 
rants  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Booth  kept  his  horse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Down  the  alley  back  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  State  how  far  from  the  theatre  it  is. 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  distance. 

Q.  Point  out  some  object  in  this  room. 

A.  Longer  than  the  length  of  this  court-room. 

Q.  Whose  property  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  a  Mrs.  Davis's ;  I  had  the  renting  of  it. 

Q.  Who  rented  or  leased  this  stable  to  Booth? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  rent  for  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  $5  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  stalls  were  there  in  this  stable  ? 

A.  Two,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  assassination  was  it  that  he  engaged  this  stabli 
you? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  horse  there  ? 

A.  He  had  a  horse  and  buggy  there. 

Q.  Only  one  horse? 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  him  there  regularly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  attended  to  his  horse  there? 

A.  I  know  him  by  his  nick-name,  •*  Peanut  John." 

Q.  You  knoi^  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  "  Peanut  John"  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  night  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  nearly  all  the  time.  He  attended  at  the  stage  door,  to  h 
strangers  ofiF  the  stage. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  of  seeing  him  in  company  with  Booth  that  night? 

A.  No,  sir. 

(The  witness  pointed  out,  on  a  diagram  handed  to  him,  the  exact  poBitioo 
the  stable.     He  designated  the  locality  of  the  same  with  a  red  pencil  marii*) 

Gross- examination  by  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  What  were  your  duties  in  the  theatre  that  night? 
A.  I  was  property  man. 

Q,  Did  your  duties  require  you  to  be  on  the  stage  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  Spangler's  duties  in  the  theatre  that  night  ? 
A.  He  was  a  carpenter.     He  ran  the  flaps. 
Q.  Shifting  the  scenes  you  mean  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  one  side  of  the  stage  to  attend  to. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Spangler  on  the  stage  that  night? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  stage  all  the  time  during  the  play  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Axe  yon  positive  he  was  there  all  the  time  during  the  play  t 
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A.  I  am ;  I  spoke  to  him  about  three  minutes  before  I  heard  this  pistol-shot 
fired. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  his  absence  from  the  stage  during  the 
progress  of  the  play  ? 

A.  He  would  have  been  very  apt  to  have  been  missed,  because  there  was  no 
person  there  to  have  changed  the  scenes  for  him. 

Q.  Are  there  many  scenes  in  the  "  American  Cousin  "  in  the  way  Miss  Keene 
plays  it? 

A.  About  seven,  I  think,  in  the  last  act. 

Q.  How  many  acts  were  there] 

A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  scenes  in  the  other  acts? 

A.  Two  in  the  second,  and  four  or  five,  I  cannot  say  which,  in  the  first. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  third  act  last] 

A.  That  I  could  U't  say. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  third  act  did  you  hear  the  pistol-shot  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  second  scene. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  idea  of  how  long  it  lasts — the  third  act] 

A.  A  half  an  hour,  I  think. 

Q-  If,  in  the  course  of  that  half  hour,  Spangler  had  been  absent  from  the 
"^,  it  would  have  produced  confusion,  as  I  understand  you  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Spangler  wearing  a  moustache  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q<  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  hear  the  President  was  coming  to  the  theatre  ] 

A.  Between  12  and  1. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  determined  to  come,  or  it  was  understood 
*^  Was  to  come.     I  mean  at  what  time  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock  I  heard  it. 

Q-  You  were  about  the  theatre  aU  the  time  ] 

^'  Ye?,  sir. 

Q-  Your  duties  required  you  there  morning  and  night  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see-  Spangler  in  front  of  the  theatre  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 
.  Q'  What  was  your  position  just  before,  or  at  the  moment  of  hearing  the  pistol- 

A«  I  did  not  have  any  particular  position. 
J'  Do  you  recollect  whereabouts  you  were  ] 
*j-  Yfts,  sir. 
f  Where] 
^  "^  The  first  entrance,  on  the  left  hand.     The  same  side  the  President's  box 

jt  "   Do  you  recollect  crossing  the  theatre  and  stage  shortly  before,  you  heard 

^  Yes,  sir. 
J'  Bow  long  before  ? 
^*  About  three  minutes,  I  think, 
jj.^-  ^ho  did  you  observe  in  crossing  the  stage  pn  that  occasion,  about  three 
5jt^8  before  you  heard  the  pistol-shot  ] 
J^^Tness.  Behind  the  scenes  ? 
^^.  Mbrrick.  Yes,  sir. 
^  I  recollect  of  Spangler  being  there,  because  I  spoke  to  him  as  I  crossed. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  Bay  that  you  were  on  the  stage  all  the  time  that  the  p 
was  progressing,  or  off  of  it  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  was  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  second  act. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  stage  during  the  third  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  progress  of  the  third  act  did  you  resume  your  pi 
on  the  stage  ] 

A.  I  was  on  the  stage  when  the  curtain  went  up. 

Q.  During  the  second  act  where  were  you  ? 

A.  During  the  second  act  I  went  in  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  That  is,  the  last  part  of  the  second  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  front  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Spangler  in  front  of  the  house  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     From  my  recollection,  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  there  that  looked  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  t 

A.  I  might  have  seen  folks  there,  but  I  did  not  take  notice  of  them  so  w( 
as  to  recognize  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  ever  seen  Spangler  there  in  front  of  the  house, yon  would  ka' 
noticed  it,  would  you  not  ? 

A.  I  would.  • 

Q.  You  knew  what  Spangler's  particular  duties  were,  of  course  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Spangler  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  second  act,w0i 
not  your  knowledge  of  his  duties  on  the  stage  have  attracted  your  partied 
attention  to  him  in  that  place  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

George  T.  Robinson,  private  eighth  Maine  volunteers— rresidence,  lalc  - 
Haut,  Aroostook  county,  Maine — sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney: 

Q.  State  to  the  jury,  if  you  please 

Mr.  Merrick.  Does  this  examination  relate  to  the  attempted  assassinatioii 
Mr.  Seward  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  It  does. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  wish  to  call  your  honor's  attention  to  an  objection  whj 
we  have  before  suggested,  and  I  do  so  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hatu 
it  distinctly  placed  upon  the  records.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so,  becii 
I  cannot  see  now  far  this  is  going,  and  where  it  is  to  end.  I  must  sxjt^ 
that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  case  of  my  learned  brothers  on  d 
other  side,  this  examination  seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  useless  consumption  of  tiP 
Sergeant  Hobinson's  testimony  relates  to  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Seeirti^ 
of  State,  made  by  Lewis  Payne.  This  indictment  is  for  the  murder  of  linci 
and  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  is  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln.  Nov  fh 
the  attempt^  killing  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  have  to  do  oAi 
with  the  substance  of  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  or  with  the  conspoie 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  indictment  as  the  inducement,  I  cannot  perciV 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question,  your  honor,  but  simply  to  submit  ft  ^ 
the  court  in  a  more  specific  shape  than  has  yet  been  done  this  monUBg^ 
repeat,  the  indictment  is  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  the  confljpiracy  dutf 
in  the  indictment  is  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Mr.  Lincoln,  ana  nothing  « 
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There  is  not  a  word  in  it  with  regard  to  Mr.  Seward  or  anybody  else  but 
3Jr.  Lincoln,  and  what  tlie  killing  of  other  parties,  or  the  attempted  killing  of 
other  parties,  not  named  in  the  indictment,  has  to  do  with  the  charge  named 
tlerein  I  cannot  perceive. 

The  District  AttoRiNEY.  If  your  honor  desires  to  hear  argument  I  will 
proceed ;  but  I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  view  of  the  evidence 
oefore  the  court,  and  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  we  expect  to  show. 

The  Court.  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  the  prosecution  expect  to  show 
thdX  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  plot  and  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  If  they  do  not  show  this,  then,  of  course,  the  evidence  cannot  be  con- 
sidered 88  relevant,  and  will  have  to  be  ruled  out.  I  thought  such  was  the 
understanding  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Certainly  it  was. 

The  Court.  You  may  go  on  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Of  course,  sir,  as  we  have  before  stated,  we  reserve  an  excep- 
tion.  My  only  purpose  was  to  have  our   objection   clearly  appear  on  the 
record. 

Examination  of  witness  by  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  where  you  live. 

A.  Lie  Au  Uaut,  Aroostook  county,  Maine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there  ? 

A.  About  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Which  is  your  native  State  ? 

A.  Maine. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  year  1865. 

A.  I  was. 

Q-  State  how  you  happened  to  come  here. 

A.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  eighth  Maine  volunteers,  and  being  wounded  was  sent 
topoagias  Hospital  for  treatment.  I  was  wounded  in  May,  1864,  and  sent  to 
I^oint  Lookout,  and  from  thence  to  Douglas  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Q-  You  were  a  private  ? 

A.  Yes,  Bir,  private  in  company  B,  eighth  Maine  volunteers. 

Q-  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  army  before  you  were  wounded  ? 

A.  About  nine  month?. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  of  Staflb  on  the  1 4th  of 
April,  1865  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity  you  were  there. 

A.  1  was  there  as  a  nurse  tp  Mr.  Seward. 

Q-  What  was  the  matter  with  Mr.  Sewaid  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  had  been  injured  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  as  nurse  '( 

A.  Yep,  sir. 

Q-  State  what  occurred  in  that  house  on  the  night  of  the  1 4th  of  April. 

A.  Somewhere  about  10  o'clock — ^a  little  before  or  after — a  man  came  to  the 
kiue. 

Q'  Will  you  state  if  you  afterwards  saw  that  man  ?  and  if  so,  where  you  saw 
aim? 

A.  I  saw  him  the  next  time  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  the  arsenal. 
Q-  State  who  he  was. 
A.  Lewis  Payne. 

Q.  Now  commence  and  state  distinctly  all  that  happened  from  the  time  that 
^  came  to  the  house  till  he  left. 
A.  It  waa  somewhere  about  10  o'clock  when  the  affair  happened.    The  com 
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pany  and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  except  Miss  Fannie,  had  retired-.  Sfce 
and  I  alone  remained  in  the  room.  I  had  been  detailed  there  in  connection  with 
a  fellow-soldier  as  night  nurse,  and  by  request  I  sat  up  the  fore  part  of 
the  night.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  family  had  retired,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  stepping  very  heavilj, 
so  much  so  that  Miss  Fannie  made  the  remark,  "  I  wonder  who  is  coming  nor. 
I  should  think  some  one  who  was  not  very  carefnl  for  one  approaching  a  eiek- 
room."  In  the  hall,  near  the  door  of  the  Secretary's  room,  he  met  Mr.  Fredof- 
ick  W.  Seward.  Whether  Mr.  Seward  was  called  out  of  his  room  or  came  oat 
on  hearing  the  man  come  up  I  cannot  say.  At  any  rate  he  met  him.  They 
had  some  conversation  in  the  hall,  which  lasted  several  minutes.  After  thej 
had  been  talking  a  minute  or  so  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  opened  the  door  of  the 
Secretary's  room,  came  in,  looked  at  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  asleep,  and  made 
the  remark,  "  Father  appears  to  be  asleep ;  I  guess  I  won't  have  him  disturbed 
at  present."  He  then  turned  round  and  went  out.  He  left  the  door  open  eev- 
eral  inches  when  he  came  in.  When  he  went  out  he  shut  it  entirely  to.  After 
he  went  out  Miss  Fannie  went  and  looked  out  of  the  door,  a  minute,  perbape, 
then  turned  round,  leaving  the  door  partially  open,  came  back,  and  then  again 
went  and  looked  out.  She  then  closed  the  door,  and  went  and  sat  down.  Jost 
as  she  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  I  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  hall,  soundmg 
like  one  person  striking  another  with  a  ratan  cane,  which  I  supposed  wa8  the 
case.  I  sprung  up  and  went  and  opened  the  door  to  see  what  the  difficulty 
was.  1  saw  a  man,  whom  I  afterwards  recognized  as  Lewis  Payne,  right  clow 
up  to  the  door,  and  right  behind  him  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  bleeding  very  pro- 
fusely from  the  head.  At  the  same  instant  I  discovered  the  flash  of  a  knife 
aimed  at  me,  which  I  warded  off  to  some  extent,  it  striking  me  on  the  forehead 
and  partially  prostrating  me  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Is  there  a  scar  on  your  forehead  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  on  the  edge  of  my  hair,  here.  •  lie  pushed  the  door  wide 
open,  and  then  entered  the  room,  making  a  bound  for  Mr.  Seward's  bed.  Mr. 
Seward  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  from  the  side  which  was  next  to  the 
door  where  Payne  entered.  He  got  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  placing  hi« 
hand  on  Mr.  Seward's  breast,  struck  at  his  neck  with  the  knife  which  he  had. 
Befote  this,  however,  as  he  passed  me,  near  where  I  had  partially  fallen,  he 
met  Miss  Fannie.  She  had  sprung  up  about  the  same  time,  1  presume,  and  met 
him  about  there.  When  he  came  in  he  had  his  hand  behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  met 
her  he  brought  his  arm  round  and  punched  her  out  of  the  way,  nearly  punching 
her  over  me.  She  stopped  where  he  had  shoved  her  to,  and  turned  round  awl 
looked  at  him  till  nhe  saw  him  go  to  the  bed,  and  make  a  blow  at  her  father. 
She  then  hallooed  **  murder,"  and  ran  out  into  the  hall,  and  cried  out  that  there 
was  some  one  trying  to  kill  her  father.  She  came  back  into  the  room,  and 
went  to  the  window  next  to  the  avenue — next  to  where  the  provost  marshal'* 
office  then  was — which  I  had  shoved  up  some  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  which 
she  shoved  clear  up,  and  then  hallooed  the  same  out  there.  After  that  I  do 
not  know  what  she  did,  or  where  she  went.  After  I  was  knocked  partially 
down,  I  jumped  to  my  feet  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  while  I  was  doing  that 
Payne  had  struck  two  or  three  times  at  Mr.  Seward,  without  hitting  him.  Be- 
fore I  got  to  him,  however,  he  had  cut  the  right  side  of  his  face.  I  looked  ftf 
something  with  which  to  strike  Payne,  but  saw  nothing  in  the  room  that  I conM 
handle  that  was  large  enough  to  be  of  any  service.  I  then  jumped  on  the  bed 
with  the  intention  of  striking  him  ;  but  when  I  got  there  his  arm  was  ready 
raised  for  another  blow.  I  caught  him  round  the  arms  from  behind,  and  whih 
I  was  doing  this  he  cut  him  on  the  (left)  side  of  his  neck.  As  he  was  comii* 
off  the  bed  he  reached  the  knife  over  his  shoulder,  I  being  behind  hifflt  aad 
struck  it  into  my  shoulder  to  the  bone,  twice.  We  came  off  on  the  floor.  H« 
got  his  arm  around  my  neck,  and  struck  me  two  or  three  times  under  the 
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'  with  the  butt  of  bis  revolver,  but  he  was  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  no 
rt  roe.  He  then  dropped  that,  and  took  hold  of  me,  and  then  took  his  knife 
strike  into  my  breast  or  bowels.  While  he  was  doing  this,  we  became  clenched 
ether,  face  to  face.  I  then  tned  to  throw  him  over  my  hip  on  his  back,  but 
leg  being  wounded,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  under  the  heft  of  both 
u.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  the  knife  where  he  couldn't  use  it.  He 
a  tried  to  get  me  by  the  throat,  and  I  tried  the  same  by  him,  and  succeeded 
Iff  as  to  get  my  hand  under  his  jaw.  My  object  was  to  get  such  a  hold  on 
I  that  I  could  in  some  way  get  him  out  into  the  hall,  and  pitch  him  over  the 
iflters.  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  him.  Before  I 
to  the  door  another  person  clenched  him  from  behind.  The  room  was  rather 
k,  and  I  could  not  see  who  it  was,  and  so  I  kept  quiet.  I  thought  if  he  was 
infederate  he  might  be  as  likely  to  cut  the  wrong  person  as  the  right  one. 
aoon  as  we  got  out  into  the  hall,  where  was  a  bright  jet  of  gas  burning,  I 
ignized  the  person  who  had  just  come  up  as  Major  Seward.  I  spoke  then 
tae  first  time,  and  said,  "  Major,  for  God's  sake  let  go  of  me,  and  take  the 
b  out  of  his  hand,  and  cut  his  throat."  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me, 
M  disposed  to  do  it,  and  so  I  spoke  the  second  time  to  the  same  effect, 
ioDg  the  additional  remark  that  I  had  his  right  arm,  and  he  could  not  hurt 
u  Payne,  unci  inching  his  hands  from  around  my  neck,  struck  me  again, 
\  time  with  his  fist,  knocking  me  down,  and  then  broke  away  from  Major 
raid,  and  ran  down  stairs.  Mr.  Seward  not  having  hold  of  him,  consequently 
not  detain  him.  On  his  way  down,  on  the  first  flight,  he  overtook  Mr. 
DBell,  a  messenger  at  the  State  Department,  who  had  been  roused  by  the 
16  that  had  been  made,  and  had  apparently  turned  to  go  down  stairs  for 
help.  He  came  within  reach  of  him  and  struck  him  in  the  back. 
J.  What  did  Hansell  say  ? 

k.  He  started  to  say  "  O !"  I  presume,  but  he  did  not  say  it  exactly.  He 
looed  out  pretty  loud.  He  did  not  utter  any  particular  word  that  I  heard. 
DK  time  during  the  fuss  the  major  got  cut.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  done ; 
tainly  not  after  I  got  hold  of  Payne,  because  he  had  no  way  to  do  it.  I  did 
b  see  him  after  he  got  down  stairs.  I  turned  back  after  I  saw  him  go  down, 
1  went  in  to  attend  to  the  Secretary,  who  I  found  had  rolled  off  the  bed  on 
die  floor. ' 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  many  blows  you  received  during  this  struggle  ? 
A.  Four. 

Q.  State  in  what  part  of  your  body. 

A.  One  on  my  forehead,  two  on  my  riglit  shoulder,  and  ou§  under  my  left 
onlder  blade  ? 
Q.  Very  severe  wounds  ? 
A.  Two  of  them  were.       * 

Qi  Were  you  disabled  in  consequence  of  them ;  and  if  so,  how  long  ? 
X  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three  weeks.    It  was  some  six  weeks  before 
»r  were  healed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  this  man  was  armed  ? 
X  I  did  not.     I  only  saw  that  he  had  a  knife  and  revolver,  which  he  dropped 
I  die  floor,  or  at  least  portions  of  it.     It  seemed  to  be  a  Whitn(*y  naval  revolver. 
Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind  of  a  knife  it  was  that  he 

A.  It  was  in  motion  when  I  saw  it,  and  so  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  kind 

«  knife  it  was ;  but  it  was  a  long,  heavy  one.     It  had  a  straight,  stiff  handle 

it,  with  a  cross-piece. 

2*  Do  jou  recollect  his  dress  1 

L  He  was  dressed  in  a  light-colored,  not  exactly  a  drab  overcoat.     He  hr  d 

k  paniB,  and  a  sort  of  a  slouch  hat. 

I,  What  did  he  have  on  his  feet  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 
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A.  I  think  he  had  on  cavalry  boots.  They  were  very  heavy  ones/bat  I 
not  notice  them  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  on  the  boots  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  spurs  on  or  not. 

Q.  After  he  was  gone,  did  you  see  any  of  these  arms  that  you  have  describ 
and  if  so,  what  ? 

A.  I  found  portions  of  the  revolver — the  barrel  and  stock,  and  cyliiu 
detached.     The  spindle  was  out  of  it,  but  was  afterwards  found  in  the  ro 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  identify  these  things  at  the  trial  of  the  conspiratoxt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  be  able  to  identify  them  now,  if  they  were  shown  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  knife  afterwards? 

A.  1  have.     I  have  il  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Where  is  it] 

A.  It  is  up  at  my  boarding  place. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  knife? 

A.  It  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  Judge  Holt 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  identify  it  as  the  knife  you  saw  on  that  occasion  I 

A.  I  could  not,  positively.     It  resembles  it. 

Q.  During  your  scuffle,  or  after  it,  was  your  attention  particularly  dir^ 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  ? 

A.  The  first  I  saw  of  him  was  in  the  room,  moving  round  like  one  in  a  d( 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  wounds  on  his  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  His  head  was  cut  in  various  places.  There  seemed  to  be  a  f 
severe  one,  I  think,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  now,  on  the  left  i 
of  the  head.  He  seemed  to  be  very  seriously  injured.  When  you  would  sp 
to  him,  he  would  look  at  you,  without  making  any  reply.  You  could  do  a 
thing  with  him  you  wanted  to  by  taking  hold  of  him.  He  seemed  to  havi 
will  whatever  of  his  own ;  more  like  a  man  in  liis  sleep  than  anything  ebe^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Seward  afterwards  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  What  marks  of  violence  did  you  observe  on  his  person? 

A.  Vaiious  cuts  on  his  head  and  forehead.  They  did  not  seem  to  U 
seriout^. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  the  room  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

A.  I  did.     I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor.  . 

Q.  After  you  had  gained  your  self- possesion,  state  what  you  did. 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  lost  that  at  all.  I  went  Erectly  to  his  assistance  i 
fouud  him  lying  on  the  floor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  with  a  lot  of  beddi 
around  him.  I  undertook  immediately  to  discover  if  life  was  extinct  Feefl 
his  wrist,  I  could  not  discover  any  pulsation  at  all.  Miss  Fannie  came  ■ 
wanted  to  know  if  her  father  was  dead.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know,  but  n 
trying  to  find  out.  I  pulled  his  clothes  off*  and  felt  his  heart;  I  found  thil 
beat,  and  replied  that  he  was  not  dead.  The  Secretary'then  opened  bis  cp 
looked  up  and  said,  "  I  am  not  dead  ;  send  for  a  surgeon,  send  for  the  po^i 
close  the  house."  He  spoke  in  those  exact  words,  as  near  as  I  can  rewj 
I  told  him  I  had  done  all  that,  and  requested  him  not  to  talk,  as  it  made  l* 
bleed  worse.     I  found  where  the  wound  was,  and  held  my  hand  over  it. 

Q.  Was  he  lying  on  the  floor? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  was  bleeding  profusely.  As  soon  as  assistance  came  weif 
him  in  bed. 
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»  • 

Q.  How  long  after  that  before  the  ph  jslcian  came  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  should  judge  about  fifteen  or  twentj  minutes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  physician  who  first  made  his  appearance  I 

A  I  could  not  tell,  positivelj,  because  thej  ^ere  strangers  to  me.  I  should 
think,  however,  it  was  the  Surgeon  Greneral.  *  I  could  not  tell,  however,  posi- 
tivelj.    There  were  three  or  four  in  attendance  in  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Did  Payne  strike  at  the  Secretary  of  State  after  he  had  rolled  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  did  not  roll  out  of  bed  until  I  pulled  Payne  away  from  him. 
Payne  had  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  he  could  not,  if  he  had  desired  to. 

Q.  State  how  many  blows  you  saw  Payne  strike  at  the  Secretary  of  State. 

A.  I  should  think  as  many  as  four  or  five,  perhaps  six. 

Q.  DeBcribe  the  character  of  the  blows ;  whether  they  were  given  with  much 
force  or  not. 

A.  He  seemed  to  strike  with  all  the  energy  that  he  had.  The  first  two  or 
diree  Umed  he  struck  at  him,  he  struck  beyond  him — the  first  time  in  particular. 
The  Secretary  at  the  time  was  lying  in  a  half-recumbent  position.  As  Payne 
■nieared  and  struck  at  him  he  exclaimed,  "0  !''  and  then  seemed  to  gooff  into 
an  insenaible  condition.    He  did  not  say  anything  more  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  many  blows  did  he  actually  strike  him  i 

A.  I  think  he  only  cut  him  with  two  blows— K)ne  on  each  side  of  his  face. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  at  the  time  the  doctor  examined  the  wounds  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  severe  wounds  1 

A.  lliey  did.  I  think  his  right  cheek  was  cat  clear  through,  so  that  you 
wvld  see  into  his  mouth  ;  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  however,  for  it  bled  so 
M I  conld  not  tell. 

Q-  Did  he  seem  to  suffer  much  pain  1 

A  He  seemed  to  be  insensible  most  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q*  Did  his  cheek  lie  down  on  his  neck  1 

A  Kmd  of  slid  down — hung  only  on  the  back  part. 

Q*  Yon  continued  to  act  as  his  nurse  from  that  time  until  the  time  of  his 
'WOTery  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  went  away  the  next  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  the  Secretary  afterwards? 

A  I  think  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  three  weeks  from  that  time. 
^  Q»  Yon  had  hold  of  this  man  Payne,  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity  to 
fonn  some  estimate  of  his  strength.     Was  he  a  very  stout  man  ? 

^  He  was  a  very  large  man. 

Q-  Was  he  a  strong,  muscular  man  ? 

^  I  hadn't  a  fair  opportunity  to  judge  of  that.  I  was  under  some  excite* 
■«»t  at  the  time. 

John  V.  Pilb.s — ^residence,  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland — sworn  and 
ttMuned. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 


%•  Where  do  you  reside  t 

A  PHncA  OeoTVA'fl  Annnf 


'  Rince  George's  county,  Maryland. 
j»  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ] 
^  Nearly  forty  years. 

Q«  Do  you  exercise  any  office  there,  or  did  you  in  1865  ? 
-A'  I  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  about  ten  years — until  within  two  years  past. 
•*  •;»  at  present  a  commissioner  of  tax  for  the  county. 
V'  You  were  justice  of  the  peace  in  1865  ? 
^  Yes,  sir ;  in  1864-'65. 
H.  Do  you  know  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

18   ; 
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A.  I  did  know  him.     I  knew  him  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  now  ? 

(The  prisoner  was  here  requested  to  stand  up.) 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  weH  enough. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  T 

A.  1  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  His  residence  is  not  tn^ 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  mine. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  an  interview  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  \$6$t 
and  whether  or  not  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  his  leaving 
the  country  and  going  to  Canada. 

A.  In  1864  or  1865 — I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  State  how  long  prior  to  April,  1865. 

A  I  did  not  commit  that  to  memory.  I  think  about  three  months,  as  nor 
as  I  can  recollect,  before  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  About  that  time  I 
had  left  home  ;  I  was  working  at  my  father's,  or  lower  place,  some  mile  or  m 
from  there.  Mr.  Surratt  came  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  me  to  eip 
some  papers.  I  really  cannot  tell  anything  regarding  tlie  import  of  tMii 
papers. 

Q.  To  get  you  to  sign  some  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  make  them  legal. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  to  you  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

A.  Well,  he  seemed  to  be  urg(;nt  to  have  me  sign  the  papers,  and  having  M 
pen,  ink,  or  anything  of  the  kind  at  the  place,  we  proposed  to  go  over  to  vj 
brother's,  about  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  off,  and  get  pen  and  ink  there.  V« 
started,  and  going  along  I  asked  him  about  his  business  and  so  on.  The  dnit  VM 
on  hand  at  that  time,  and  I  a^ked  him  about  it.  He  said  either  that  he  wanted  H 
get  some  money,  or  fix  some  papers  to  leaye  for  his  mother,  or  something  rf 
that  kind.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  go  away.  I  asked  him  where,  or  soioe* 
thing  of  that  sort,  for  I  did  not  want  him  to  go  away,  he  had  been  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  so  long ;  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  away  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  he  was  going? 

A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Canada.  It  was  rumored  il 
that  time  that  there  were  a  great  many  going  there  in  order  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  conveyance  to  his  mother; 
what  he  wanted  to  have  done  in  case  he  did  not  I'eturn. 

A.  He  said  something  about  wanting  to  make  his  mother  safe,  or  leaving  bff 
some  money.  It  was  something  like  that — what,  exactly,  I  cannot  now  \i&» 
It  waj-  probably  a  mortgage  or  deed  to  get  money  on  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Ml 
voyage — something  like  that.     It  was  something  about  getting  money. 

Q.  State  what  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  regard  to  making  his  mother 
safe  in  case  he  did  not  return. 

A.  I  think  I  have  told  you  about  all  that  he  said.  I  won't  be  positive  as* 
whether  he  said  to  make  his  mother  safe.    It  was  something  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  coming  back  ? 

A.  I  tliink  he  said,  if  he  did  not  return  he  wanted  to  make  his  mother  sA 
or  M»mething  like  that.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  make  soot 
arrangement  to  get  money,  and,  perhaps,  she  was  going  to  be  responsible,  or 
something  like  that.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  1  have  never  seen  him  sinrt 
till  now  that  1  know  of 

No  cross-examination. 

'I'lie  court  here  touk  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON    SKSSION. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  that  John  lee — being  present  in  court — be  recalled  fci 
further  cross-examination. 
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Mr.  Pierrepont  objected.  The  same  question  had  been  raised  and  decided 
but  the  court  in  relation  to  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Bradley  did  not  understand  that  the  question  had  been  definitely  decided. 
They  desired  now  to  present  it  again,  and  to  produce  authonties  to  show  why 
it  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion  of  the  court  to  direct  the  recall 
of  these  witnesses  for  crtjss-examination. 

After  discussion  upon  the  point  presented,  the  court  reserved  his  decision 
until  Monday,  and  thereupon  the  court  took  a  recess  until  Monday  next,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Monday,  June  24,  1867. 

Ab  soon  as  the  court  had  been  called  to  order  Judge  Fisher  read  the  follow- 
ing opinion  upon  the  motion  submitted  on  Saturday  by  the  defence,  asking  the 
leeallof  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  further  cross  examination  : 

I  have  been  called  upon  again  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
order  the  recall  of  witnesses  summoned  by  the  prosecution  after  the  cross-ex- 
aminatiou  has  been  ended  and  the  witnesses  dismissed,  in  order  that  the  pris- 
oner may  recross-examine,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  of  the  witness  so  to  be 
recalled  as  to  whether  some  moral  stigma  is  not  resting  upon  his  character,  or 
whether  he  has  not  made  statements  out  of  doors,  prior  to  the  trial  or  since,  in 
conflict  with  the  testimony  delivered  at  the  bar,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundatiou 
to  impeach  his  credit.     It  is  claimed  as  the  prisoner's  right. 

I  have  heretofore  refused  to  order  witnesses  to  be  recalled,  and  yet  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence  have  again  presented  the  question  for  a  rehearing,  and  wir.h 
10  much  appai-ent  confidence  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  demand  that,  in  a  spirit 
of  aeeommodation,  I  ventured  to  listen  to  their  appeal,  with  the  sincere  desire 
to  correct  any  error  which  I  may  have  committed,  if  satisfied  of  its  commission. 

It  could  afford  me  no  gratification.  Heaven  knows,  to  contribute  by  any  error 
of  my  judgment  to  the  rendition  of  a  verdict  of  conviction  in  any  case  where 
the  life  of  a  fellow-being  is  involved,  which  but  for  sncli  error  might  have  been 
»  verdict  of  acquittal.  Such  a  reflection  would  be  a  lasting  canker  in  my  con- 
«cience,  even  in  a  case  where  I  knew  the  conviction  fell  upon  the  guilty  felon. 

In  such  a  spirit  I  have  heard  the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  this  case  through 
^gnments  which  it  seemed  to  me  would  have  been  better  addressed  to  the  jury 
^  to  the  court,  and  have  endeavored  to  discover  whether  I  had  not  possibly 
e^red.  So  far  from  being  convinced  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  decision,  the  more 
I  have  reflected  upon  the  ruling  I  have  made  in  the  matter  the  more  I  am  con- 
^'hwjcd  that  I  was  in  the  right. 

In  this  case  there  have  thus  far  been  examined  witnesses  brought  here  from 
^^^a,  from  Maine,  from  Vermont,  from  New  York,  from  Virginia,  and  from 
jjJjMissippi.  The  trial,  it  is  conceded,  will  not  close  with  the  present  month. 
The  witnesses  are  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  lif*.  Some  are  farmers, 
*y3ie  merchants,  some  lawyers,  bank  officers,  railroad  conductors,  and  others, 
«i  of  whom,  or  most  of  whom,  have  necessarily  to  be  away  from  their  homes 
^d  boainess  to  attend  this  trial.  They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  some,  and  most 
^them,  to  great  inconvenience,  not  to  say  sacrifice,  in  attending  court  at  all. 

It  is  now  demanded  by  the  proposition  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  that 

^h  of  these  witnesses  shall,  after  going  through  the  examination  and  cro.-»8- 

*^mination,  be  either  ordered  by  the  court  to  rem  lin  till  the  trial  shall  be 

^ded  or  the  case  argued  to  the  jury,  or  else  shall  be  compelled  to  return  here 

^^x  having  gone  home,  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  have  his  character  for 

J^^'acity  attacked  by  other  witnesses,  to  be  procured  f«>r  that  purpose  by  the 

^^fence,  or  to  tell  the  public  himself  that  he  is  a  criminal  without  character  and 

'^l  worthy  of  belief.     This  is  simply  what  the  proposition  of  the  counsel  in 

^batance  amounts  to ;  and  a  new  statement  of  it  in  its  simple  nakedness  is 

^fficient  to  show  the  impropriety  of  granting  it.     Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 

^Uaess  from  Maine,  examined  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
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f 
We  will  suppose  that  he  has  uow  gone  home,  and  the  prisoner's  firiends  hav 
telegraphed  to  his  neighborhood  and  have  been  informed  bj  somebody  there  tbi 
he  has  said  something  to  somebody,  no  matter  to  whom  or  how  carelessly,  whic 
they  suppose  may  in  some  degree  conflict  with  what  he  testified  to  when  befoi 
the  court.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  present  their  request  to  have  him  n 
called  from  a  distance  of  some  700  or  800  or  1,000  miles.  He  is  sent  for  an 
asked  whether  he  has  not  said  thus  and  so  to  John  Jones  or  John  Smith  c 
John  Brown.  He  denies  it.  Jones,  Brown,  and  Smith  are  immediately  sal 
poenaed,  and  come  on  from  Maine,  and  when  here  they  all  swear  that  the  wi 
ness  for  the  prosecution  did  say  something  which  was  inconsistent  with  tl 
testimony  he  gave.  These  three  persons  return  to  their  homes,  and  afterward 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  discover  that  they  have  said,  after  going  home 
that  they  all  had  falsified  in  theur  testimony.  They  must  all  then  be  recalled 
to  be  questioned  on  the  subject  before  they  can  be  thus  discredited,  and  tbej 
are  brought  back  to  be  recross-ezamiued  by  the  prosecution,  and  with  them  tk 
prosecution  summon  at  least  two  more  witnesses  to  discredit  each  one  of  them; 
and  so  the  matter  should  go,  each  recall  necessarily  involving  a  multiplicaliofl 
of  witnesses,  going  forward  in  geometrical  progression.  Can  any  human  being 
tell  when  the  case  would  end  ?  The  only  solution  of  the  question — the  wij 
termination  of  the  case — would  be  the  death  of  the  prisoner  or  the  jurors  trjiig 
him.  But  for  the  intervention  of  death,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whidiof 
two  events  would  first  happen,  the  end  of  this  trial  or  the  return  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  to  the  holy  city — their  ancient  Jerusalem. 

It  is  just  because  all  trials  must  have*  an  end  in  some  reasonable  time,  and k^ 
cause  witnesses  must  have  some  protection  from  unending  annoyance  and  inconve* 
nience  and  sacrifice,  and  because  jurors  and  judges  are  not  expected  to  spend 
a  generation  in  trying  any  cause,  no  matter  how  important ;  and  because  fidliticf 
are  not  to  be  afforded  to  have  witnesses  hunted  down  and  wrongfully  robbed  el 
their  fair  standing  in  the  community — their  reputations  attacked  without  a  chanefl 
for  defending  them — that  the  rule  of  law,  as  I  have  heretofore  ruled  it,  wn 
established  in  England  many  generations  since,  and  accepted  as  the  law  everj- 
where  in  this  country  where  the  law  is  rightly  understood. 

Lord  Cran worth,  (then  Baron  Rolfe,)  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney  GenenJi* 
Hitchcock,  1  Ex.,  99,  very  properly  remarked  in  reference  to  the  law  of  en- 
deuce  on  this  subject,  that  it  "  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  a  sort  of  coo* 
parative  consideration  of  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  examinations  of  this  natoic^ 
and  the  time  which  it  is  practicable  to  bestow  upon  them.  If  wc  lived  fori 
thousand  years  instead  of  about  sixty  or  seventy,  and  every  case  were  of  snfr 
cient  importance,  it  might  be  desirable  to  throw  a  light  on  matters  in  whick 
every  possible  question  miglit  be  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  by  sock 
means  whether  the  whole  was  unfounded  or  what  portion  of  it  was  not,  and  to 
raise  every  possible  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  that  could  be ;  in  fact,  mankind  find  it  impossible."  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  if  his  lord^hip*s  limitation  of  a  thousand  years  as  a  buam 
lifetime  would  be  a  sufiicient  period  in  which  to  conclude  a  case  of  great  nugB^ 
tude  and  extensive  ramifications,  if  we  once  throw  aside  the  rules  of  evideflCt 
and  embark  on  a  wild  ocean  of  inquiry,  and  raise  every  possible  question  as  to 
the  truth  of  statements  made  by  witnesses. 

The  rule  for  conducting  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  as  I  have  beftfO 
stated  it  to  be.  1.  The  party  desiring  the  testimony  of  the  witness  calls  Ite 
and,  after  he  is  sworn,  examines  him  in  chief,  putting  no  leading  questionito 
him  except  it  shall  be  manifest  to  the  court  that  he  is  an  unwilling  witneeOiO' 
unless  it  be  apparent  that  the  memory  of  the  witness  is  at  fault  and  maj  beMt 
right  bv  a  suggestive  question;  or  when  the  mind  of  the  witness  cannot^ 
directed  to  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  without  having  it  particularly  ] 
out  to  him. 
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2.  After  the  direct  examination  is  concluded,  the  witness  is  handed  over  for 
cross-examination,  during  which  he  may  he  asked  whether  he  has  not  made  a 
statement  contradictory  of  something — anything — said  hy  him  in  the  direct  ex- 
amination. But  such  questions  must  he  put  during  the  cross-examination,  or  at 
all  events  before  the  party  producing  the  witness  has  dismissed  him  and  he  has 
gone  sway. 

3.  If  a  witness  for  one  party  be  thus  once  examined  and  cross-examined  and 
discharged,  the  party  who  calls  him  a  second  time  makes  him  his  own  witness ; 
just  as  he  makes  him  his  own  witness  whenever  he  proceeds  to  cross-examine 
him  in  relation  to  facts  or  circumstances  not  detailed  in  the  direct  examination. 

Bat  it  is  said  that  the  rule  is  laid  down  differently  by  the  judges  of  England 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1820,  in  resolving  the  following  questions  pro- 
pomided  to  the  learned  judges  by  the  House  of  Lords : 

1.  Whether,  whei^  witness  in  support  of  a  prosecution  has  been  examined 
in  chief,  and  has  not  been  asked  in  cross-examination  as  to  any  declarations 
made  by  him,  or  acts  done  by  him,  to  procure  persons  corruptly  to  give  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  accused  to 
examine  witnesses  to  prove  such  declarations  or  acts,  without  first  calling  back 
Boeh  witness  examinea  in  chief,  to  be  examined  or  cross-examined  as  to  the  fact 
ihether  he  ever  made  such  declarations  or  did  such  acts  ?    And, 

2.  Whether,  if  a  witness  is  called  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  and  gives 
evidence  a|?ainst  the  defendant,  and  if  after  the  cross-examination  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  witness  so  examined  has  corrupted  or  endeavored  to  corrupt  an- 
other person  to  give  false  testimony  in  the  cause,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
nay  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  of  such  corrupt  act  without  calling  back 
meh  witness? 

Both  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  negative  unanimously,  so  that 
the  decision  was  that  even  when  it  should  be  discovered,  after  his  cross-exam- 
iBation,  that  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been  guilty  of  supposed  declara- 
tions or  acts  in  endeavoring  to  suborn  other  witnesses,  his  conduct  in  that 
Rflpect  could  not  be  inquired  into  from  other  witnesses  until  he  had  first 
kcai  allowed  the  opportunity  of  explaining  such  supposed  acts  or  declarations  ; 
^d  the  reason  given  was,  if  such  a  course  could  be  pursued  without  previous 
intimation  to  the  witness,  great  injustice  might  be  done  both  to  the  witness  and 
^  party  calling  him.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  question  only  had  reference 
to  declarations  or  acts  made  or  done  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  justice — to  pro- 
eore  persons  to  commit  perjury.  This  was  all  that  was  decided,  and  nothing 
Biore.  It  is  true  that,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  Chief 
Justice  Abbott  said,  "We  think  the  only  effect  of  a  subsequent  discovery  "  (of 
^effort  at  subornation  of  perjury)  "would  be  to  allow  the  witness  to  be 
••Dfid  back  for  further  cross-examination,  if  still  within  reach."  But  this  was 
jot  even  a  decision  of  the  question  as  to  whether  in  such  case  the  witness  could 
oe  of  right  called  back  for  the  purpose  of  further  cross-examination.  The 
V^stion  as  to  the  existence  of  such  right  of  recall  and  further  cross-examina- 
^  was  not  one  of  the  questions  propounded  to  the  judges,  and  of  course  was 
J*ot  a  matter  decided  by  them.  But  even  supposing  theij  decision  went  to  that 
|*ogth,  still  that  IS  not  this  case.  It  might  very  well  be  that  if  the  judge  try- 
M  t  cause  should  be  satisfied  by  affidavits  or  otherwise  that  there  was  proba- 
ole  cause  to  believe  that  a  witness  who  had  been  examined  and  cross-examined 
J*d  been  guilty  of  attempts  at  subornation,  poisoning  the  very  fountains  of 

Cice,  he  should  order  the  recall  of  such  witness  for  the  purposes  of  giving 
the  opportunity  to  explain  or  to  deny,  and  then  in  case  of  denial  to  allow 
^  denial  to  be  attacked.  But  that  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  ordi- 
'^iiy  witnesses  to  remain  for  weeks,  or  it  may  be  for  months,  hundreds  of  miles 
^y  from  home,  or  to  order  them  back  after  their  return  home,  that  they  may 
^  recalled  for  the  mere  purpose  of  laying  the  groundwork  of  theur  contradic- 
Von  by  other  witnesses  who  might  be  hunted  up. 
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We  tliiiik  ihc  case  of  Queen  Caroline  is  good  law,  so  fieu*  as  it  decided  tk 
qncetions  propounded  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  further.  It  is  not  decWte 
of  this  present  application.  No  person  can  read  the  opinion  delivered  bj  Chief 
Justice  Abbott  without  discovering  that  it  is  very  wiae  of  the  present  case. 

If  the  law  were  so  well  settled  as  the  counsel  for  defendant  in  this  casedaia 
it  to  be,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  text-books  are  altogether  silent oa 
the  subject,  and  that  no  adjudicated  case  has  been  produced  in  support  of  tbe 
proposition. 

The  rules  upon  this  subject  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  such  as  I  htve 
always  seen  observed  in  any  practice  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  in  tbe  iV* 
sence  of  controlling  authority  or  reason  requiring  they  should  be  set  aflde,  I 
prefer  to  adhere  to  them  in  this  case,  as  I  nave  in  all  other  cases  which  haie 
preceded  it. 

If  counsel  for  the  defence  still  believe  they  are  right  in|(be  views  which  thef 
have  presented  they  are  entitled  to  note  an  exception. 

The  defence  noted  an  exception,  and  Mr.  Merrick  desired  to  file  an  affidavit 
bearing  upon  the  same  matter,  but  counsel  for  the  prosecution  objected,  and  the 
court  said  th^  affidavit  should  have  been  filed  before  the  opinion  was  delivered. 

J.  T.  May,  physician — ^residence,  Washington — sworn  and  examined. 
By  Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  arc  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon  in  Washington,  and  have  beea 
for  many  years  past  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  over  thirty  years. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  John  Wilkes  Booth  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  his  physician  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  his  physician.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  (ffO- 
fessionally,  in  this  way  :  he  came  to  my  office,  and  desired  to  have  an  opinio* 
about  a  tumor  on  his  neck,  which  I  advised  him  to  have  removed. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  done. 

A.  I  did  remove  it  from  his  neck  while  he  was  filling  an  engagement  herei* 
one  of  the  theatres. 

Q.  How  was  it  done  ? 

A.  With  a  knife.     I  took  it  out. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  wound  it  left,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
aftt  r  it  healed  ? 

A.  The  tumor  was  on  tlie  back  of  his  neck,  a  little  to  one  side.  I  do  no* 
recollect  whetlier  it  was  on  Iiis  rigiit  or  his  left  side. 

^Ir.  Bradlmy.  I  presume,  your  honor,  it  is  understood  that  we  except  to  the 
adii  issiou  of  any  of  this  proof. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  examining  Dr.  May  out  of  the  regular  order,  simply  «• 
a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Bradlkv.  The  question  we  raise  is  as  to  the  admissibility  of  tbe  evi- 
dence, not  to  the  order  in  which  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  it  doijs  not  appear  relevant  now,  but  we  will  make  it 
appciir  i»o  before  we  close  the  case. 

Q.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  wound. 

A.  1  was  a  little  reluctant  about  removing  this  tumor,  becau5<e  he  was  pl<7' 
ing  an  engagement  here  in  the  city,  and  I  told  him  so ;  I  told  him  that  hew«« 
liable  to  have  the  wound  torn  open.  He  was  very  urgent  to  have  it  taken  onti 
and  promised  to  moderate  himself  in  his  playing  if  I  would  remove  it.  Finaliy 
I  consented  to  take  it  out,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  careful.  The  wound 
united  very  closely  by  what  we  called  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first  intenlion- 
lie  ciime  to  my  ollice  every  day  to  have  it  dressed.  Some  days  after  the  wound 
had  united — perhaps  four  or  five  days — he  called  with  the  wound  torn  widdj 
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open.  He  stated  that  in  some  part  of  the  play  of  the  evening  before,  Mi^s  Ca^h- 
man  bad  struck  him  on  the  neck,  and  had  torn  the  wound  open.  I  will  state 
that  when  a  wound  of  that  kind  is  once  torn  open,  it  has  to  unite  bj  a  different 
process  than  adhesion.  It  has  to  unite  bj  a  granulating  process,  which  gen- 
erally leaves  considerable  of  a  scar.  It  had  left  in  his  case  a  scar,  such  as  I 
voald  have  expected  from  a  gap  that  had  been  made  to  fill  up  by  granulation ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  united  by  first  intention,  it  would  have  left  only  a  slight  seam. 

Q.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  scar. 

A.  It  was  a  scar  of  some  width — such  a  scar  as  would  not  have  been  made 
hy  a  surgical  operation  if  the  wound  had  united  by  adhesion,  but  it  had  been 
torn  open  by  this  blow.  After  being  torn  apart  it  left,  when  healed,  a  broad, 
ngly-lookiDg  scar,  produced  by  the  granulating  process  of  which  I- have  spoken, 
which  is  usually  the  case  with  wounds  which  unite  the  second  time  after  being 
torn  open. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discoloration  ? 

A  Yes,  sir.  At  first  it  is  of  a  red  color,  but  in  course  of  time  the  cicatrix 
becomes  rather  whiter  and  more  dense. 

Q.  When  was  it,  doctor,  that  you  performed  this  operation  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  killed  ; 
I  should  say  at  least  a  year ;  perhaps  longer  than  that.  I  cannot  tell  exactly, 
as  I  make  no  reference  to  it  on  my  books. 

Q.  State  when  and  where  you  last  saw  the  body  of  Booth. 

A.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  body  was  on  board  the  monitor,  at  the  navy 
yard.  I  cannot  specify  the  day.  It  was  some  days  after  he  was  reported  to 
have  been  killed  ;  a  day  or  two,  perhaps,  after  that, 

Q-  Yon  identified  the  body  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  this  scar  ? 

A.  I  observed  a  scar  on  the  neck.  In  fact,  I  told  the  Surgeon  Greneral  where 
the  scar  was,  and  what  its  appearance  was,  before  I  examined  it. 

Q*  State  how  long  before  the  assassination  it  was  that  you  performed  this 
operation. 

A.  I  cannot.  It  was  certainly  a  year  ;  it  maj^  have  been  a  year  and  a  half. 
I  cannot  give  the  precise  time,  because  I  made  no  entry.  He  was  playing  an 
^i^g^genjent  with  Charlotte  Cushman  at  the  time.  She  was  a  strong,  powerful 
joman,  and  either  in  embracing  him,  in  some  part  of  the  play,  or  in  repulsing 
|>»n»iIdonot  know  which,  she  tore  this  wound  open,  which  caused  this  bad- 
'OoJjiDp:  scar  to  be  left. 

Q-  You  do  not  remember  which  side  of  the  neck  it  was  1 

A.  I  do  not.     I  never  made  any  note  of  it. 

JoH^r  Greknawalt — residence,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PlERREPONT  : 
Q-  Where  do  you  now  livel 
A.  In  Philadelphia,  200  Church  street. 
2*  What  is  your  occupation  ] 
^-  I  am  in  the  hotel  business. 

S,'  Did  you  keep  hotel  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  any  time  ] 
^'  I  did. 

X,'  Please  state  from  what  time  to  what  time. 
A-  It  was  from  '64  to  '66. 
Q'  What  waa  the  name  of  the  house  ] 
^  The  Pennsylvania  House. 
Q*  Where  waa  it  situated  ? 

^  ^h  C  street,  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth. 
^  Did  you  see  daring  that  time  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  your  house  T 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  often  1 

A.  I  could  not  state  the  number  of  time8»  but  it  was  freqnentlj. 

Q  Did  jou  sec  any  other  person  there  that  he  came  to  see  T  and 
who  he  was. 

A.  He  came  to  see  Atzerodt. 

Q.  Did  he  live  there  ? 

A.  He  stopped  with  me  during  that  time. 

Q.  Boarded  with  you  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  room  he  occupied  t 

A.  Number  51. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Who  occupied  that  roomt 

Witness.  Atzerodt. 

Q.  Did  YOU  see  Herold  there  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  jou  state  who  was  your  clerk,  or  bookkeeper,  at  that  tin 

A.  Samuel  McAllister. 

(The  prisoner  was  here  directed  to  stand  up,  in  order  that  he  mi( 
by  the  witness.     He  did  so.) 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  before  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  In  my  house,  the  Pennsylvania  House. 

Q.  btate  who  was  boarding  with  you  then. 

A  I  could  not  state  the  time  that  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  him  there  with  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  when  you  saw  him  there  t 

A.  I  remember  his  face,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  Booth  do  there  1 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  object  to  any  further  examination  on  that  br 
pose  it  comes  within  the  ruling  of  your  honor,  but  I  desire  to  havf 
noted.     I  submit  that  the  witness,  having  stated  he  had  seen 
unable  to  state  when,  with  whom,  or  how,  any  further  examin 
parties  at  that  time  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  It  will  be  when  we  get  McAllister  here. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  may  be;  but  he  is  not  upon  the  stan 
do  not  want  this  testimony  to  go  in  sub  silentio^  under  the  impn 
be  made  evidence  hereafter. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  at  your  house?     I  me 
parties. 

A.  Well,  Booth  called  fn^quontly  on  Atzerodt,  and  alwayr- 
tions  with  him  privately,     lie  generally  called  him  out  of  t^ 
hall.     Atzerodt  generally  followed  him  out.     They  soraetim 
in  front  of  my  house      On  several  occat^ions  on  which  I 
door  with  them,  they  have  left  the  front  of  my  house  and  t 
the  National  Hotel,  and  stood  there. 

Q.  As  you  walked  to  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  one  particular  occasion  of  a 

Mr.  Bradley.  What  sort  of  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  A  meeting  of  persons  from  any  pi 

WiT.NESS.  I  remember  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  ' 
house. 

O.  Where  from  ? 
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A.  I  could  not  state  where  thej  were  from.  They  were  strangers  to  me. 
They  were  drinking  frequently  there,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  drink. 

Q.  Who  asked  yon  to  take  a  drink  } 

A.  Atxerodt. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  T 

A.  After  we  had  taken  a  drink  he  said  he  hadn't  much  money,  but  he  always 
had  friends  enough  to  give  him  as  much  as  would  see  him  through.  He  ex- 
pected to  leave  some  of  these  days,  remain  away  some  time,  and  then  return  with 
as  much  gold  as  would  keep  him  all  his  life. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  said  1 

A.  That  must  have  been  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  assassination. 
I  could  not  state  the  date. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  know  when  the  assassination  was,  and  you  say  it  was 
about  two  or  three  weeks  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occurrence  on  the  18th  of  March,  at  your  house, 
prior  to  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  think  he  came  to  my  house  about  that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  his  stoppings  there  were  long  or  short. 

A.  He  then  stopped  until  about  the  first  of  April,  I  think. 

Q*  On  the  Wednesday  prior  to  the  assassination,  what  occurred,  if  anything  t 

A.  He  left  my  house  on  Wednesday  morning.  He  said  to  me :  "  Mr.  Oreena- 
walt,  I  am  going  away  to  star  a  few  days.  I  owe  you  a  small  bill.  Does  it 
J*ke  any  difference  whether  I  pay  you  now,  or  when  I  return  V*  I  told  him  it 
did  not  make  any  difference. 

Q'  Bo  you  know  anything  about  a  one-eyed  horse  of  his  t 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Slate  about  it. 

^  I  bought  a  horse  of  him,  and  came  very  near  buying  that  one.    It  was  a 
on«jeyed  horse. 
Q*  Did  you  see  this  one-eyed  horse  of  Atzerodt's  after  the  murder  ] 
^  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  How  long  after  ? 
^  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
v  Where  did  you  see  the  horse  t 

^  At  the  Provost  Marshal  Grenerars  office  on  Fourteenth  street, 
y  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  did  you  see  Atzerodt  ? 
^-  1  did. 

Y  ^tate  about  that. 

^  I  saw  him  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock  on  the  15th. 
Q*  On  the  night  of  the  I4th  and  morning  of  the  15th  ? 
^  J^es,  sir. 
Q»  About  what  hour  1 

^  About  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock. 
H-  Tell  where  you  saw  him,  and  what  occurred. 

A«  I  had  just  returned  to  my  house  and  gone  to  my  room  when  the  servant 
Ua  came  up  and  stated  that  Atzerodt  and  some  gentleman  had  come  in,  aud 
*«t  the  stranger  wished  lodgings  and  wished  to  pay  for  it.  He  thereupon 
^MaA^  me  a  95  bill  to  take  pay  for  the  lodgings  out  of  I  had  not  retired,  and 
•0 1  Went  down  to  the  office  myself.  The  stranger  was  standing  at  the  register, 
*nd  Atzerodt  was  lying  on  the  settee,  in  the  front  room.  I  askc^  the  gentleman 
vhat  he  wished.  He  said  he  wished  lodgings,  so  I  gave  him  the  change,  aud 
^  him  shown  to  his  room.  He  gave  his  name  as  Samuel  Thomas.  Atzerodt 
^^  asked  for  his  old  room.  I  told  him  it  was  occupied  ;  that  he  would  have 
^go  in  the  room  with  this  stranger.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  six  beds  in  it. 
^re  were  other  parties  in  it  before  these  parties  went  there.  He  then  followed 
^  go  to  the  room.    I  said  to  him :  •<  You  have  not  registered."    He  said :  *'  No ; 
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do  jou  wish  me  to  V*  I  said :  "  Certainly."  He  tamed  round,  hesitated  io 
but  finally  walked  forward  and  registered,  and  then  walked  to  his  room.  1^ 
is  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  Describe  the  man  who  was  with  him. 

A.  He  was  a  man  of  from  five  feet  six  to  six  and  one  half  inches  in  he^ 
and  weighed  from  140  to  150  pounds. 

Q.  Describe  his  face,  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  and  his  dress  and  beard. 

A.  His  face  was  rather  slender.  He  had  dark  hair,  and  a  dark  beard.  S 
had  on  a  broadcloth  suit.  The  back  portion  of  his  pants  were  all  worn  throng 
I  discovered  that  as  he  passed  the  door. 

Q.  After  Atzerodt  went  to  the  room  that  night,  did  you  ever  see  him  agaia 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  at  his  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  left  your  house  that  morning  for  thetnin 
and  if  so,  what  train  ? 

A.  There  was  a  lady  who  wished  to  leave  in  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  I  n 
orders  to  have  a  carriage  there  to  take  her  away.  A  servant  had  gone  and  i 
it,  and  met  Atzerodt  on  his  return  ;  that  was  five  o'clock,  or  a  little  before.  J 
was  walking  towards  Sixth  street,  on  G. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  night  was  at  five  o'clock,  ai 
whether  it  was  dark  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  this  lady  return  to  your  house  after  she  went  to  this  train,  at  1 
hour? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Atzerodt  any  baggage  there  ? 

A.  He  had  not. 

Q.  Did  the  other  man  bring  any  baggage  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  his  bill  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  paid  it  ? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  show  you  any  arms  at  any  time  ?  and  if  so,  what,  and  when  ? 

A.  He  had  left  a  revolver  in  the  office  in  charge  of  the  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  couver^tiou  with  him  about  it  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  Ho  bad  shown  it  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  just  bought  it.  I  then  as 
him  what  he  paid  for  it  ?  1  tt»ld  him  that  I  did  not  know  he  wanted  one  ;  ) 
wished  I  had,  as  I  had  one  that  I  had  no  use  for. 

Q.  Was  this  a  new  one  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  peculiar  money,  if  any,  Atzerodt  brought  you. 

A.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

(^.  1  do  not  mean  peculiar  always,  but  at  that  time.     Did  he  bring  you  go 

A.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  PiKRRKPOXT.  O,  yes,  I  remember ;  it  was  another  man  who  brought ; 
gold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  Ciilled  his  name  Thomas  had  € 
been  there  before  \ 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  8.4y  anything  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hrahlby.  Who  f 

Mr.  PiKRRKPoxT.  I  mean  the  man  who  called  himself  Thomas. 

Mr.  Hraolky.   Is  that  admissible? 

The  l\n  RT.  I  cannot  see  the  applicability  of  that  testimony. 
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(Question  withdrawn.) 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  this  man  Thomas  since  7. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Cro^B-examination : 
By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Mr.  Bradley:  May  it  please  yonr  honor,  in  entering  upon  a  cross-examina- 
tion of  this  witness,  wc  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  waiving  the  benefit  of 
tny  exception  that  we  have  taken. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Prince  Greorge's  county  and  the  Charles  county  stage  start 
firom  your  house  1 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Daring  all  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  passengers  going  to  and  from  there  came  to  your  house  ? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Surratt  meeting  and  talking  with  people  who  came  and  went 
away! 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  anything  in  regard  to  that.  I  remember  his  face — 
that  is  all. 

Q  Tlie  stage  that  I  refer  to  is  the  one  that  goes  down  to  Surrattsville,  "  T 
B,"  and  Leonardtown  and  Port  Tobacco  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  understand. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick: 

Q>  The  stage  office  is  at  your  house  isn't  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  For  those  places  on  the  road  1 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
*     Q-  Did  the  stage  that  went  to  Surratt's  tavern  start  at  the  same  time  with  the 
•tage  that  went  to  Port  Tobacco  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  at  what  time  ? 

^r-  Mbrrick.  It  was  the  same  stage  wasn't  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  At  what  time  did  it  start  1 
A.  It  started  at  8  o'clock. 
Q-  In  g'jing  that  way] 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  And  at  what  time  did  it  return. 
A.  It  returned  between  5  and  6  generally. 

V  The  Port  Tobacco  stage  and  the  Surrattsville  stage  were,  I  understand 
Jon  to  Bay,  different  stages  ? 

^-  ^es,  sir.     It  was  the  same  line,  although  there  were  two  stages.     They 
rnn  to  "T  B,"  on  the  same  road,  and  there  they  took  different  roads. 
g**f. Bradley.  That  is,  "T  B"  is  beyond  Surrattsville;  and  they  run  by 
^•'^ttsville  on  the  same  route  ? 
j^*  Yes,  sir. 

X-  Passengers  came  and  went  by  both  stages  as  far  as  Surrattsville  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
^^1".  Bradley.  I  forgot  to  ask  one  question.     You  said  that  you  saw  Atze- 
^t  on  the  15th,  after  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Can  you  state  whether  it  was 
^^  about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  morning  train — 6.15  ? 

^'  No,  sir.     I  wish  to  correct  that.     I  did  not  see  him  after  2  o'clock.     It 
^^  my  servant  who  saw  him  at  that  time.    You  will  find  it  so  in  print 
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By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  After  you  last  saw  him,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  retired  after  that — went  io  bed. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  About  6  o'clock. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  this  man  Thomas.  Did  you  see  him  after  jou 
went  to  bed  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  or  a  person  who,  joa 
thought,  resembles  him  very  strongly} 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  saying  on  the  occasion  of  the  conspiracy  trial  that  **h 
(pointing  to  Spangler)  resembles  him  somewhat,  but  he  is  not  so  dark,  and  has 
not  the  beard  that  Thomas  had  "7 

A.  No,  sir.    He  did  not  have  a  beard. 

John  M.  Llovd— residence,  Washington — sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  On  the  Island,  Washington  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  the  city  } 

A.  I  think  I  moved  up  from  the  country  in  October,  1865. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  living  previous  to  that }  ^ 

A.  I  had  been  living  at  Surrattsville  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  this  city  ? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  an  intermission  of  three  years,  I  have  been  A* 
siding  here  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  a  witness  before  the  conspiracy  trial,  were  you  not  I 

A.  Yes,  sir;  unfortunately. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  vou  lived  in  the  year  1865  ? 

A.  I  moved  to  Surrattsville  about  the  last  of  December,  1864.  I  resided  it 
Surrattsville  up  to  October,  1865. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  this  city  7 

A.  I  have  always  been  told  that  it  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  bridge. 

Q.  It  is  in  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland  { 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  house  did  you  occupy  7 

A.  That  of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Mary  E,  Surratt  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  her  before  the  conspiracy  trial  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  ? 

A.  That  of  hotel-keeping  and  farming. 

Q.  You  kept  the  hotel  at  Surrattsville  in  Mrs.  Surratt*s  house,  and  engigo' 
in  farming  at  the  same  time  7 

A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt. 

A.  I  do  not  see  him.  (Turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  prisoner.}  I 
believe  that  is  Mr.  Surratt. 

(The  prisoner  was  here  requested  to  stand  up.     The  witness  then  said :) 

A.  That  is  him ;  I  know  him;  I  had  a  short  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  And  you  now  recognize  him  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt  i 
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A.  Yes,  Bir ;  my  acquaintance  with  them  was  verj  short  the  whole  time. 
Q.  Did  you  rent  this  house  of  her  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  joa  know  one  David  E.  Herold  } 

A.  I  knew  David  E.  Herold ;  he  was  at  my  house  on  several  occasions ;  I 
rt  saw  him,  I  think,  at  Mr.  Birch's  sale. 
Q.  You  saw  him  several  times  afterwards  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  conspiracy  trial  T 
A.Idid. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  one  Greorge  A.  Atzerodt  ] 

A.  I  never  knew  him  by  that  name  until  two  weeks  before  the  assassination ; 
used  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  Israel. 
Q.  By  what  name  did  the  prisoner  call  him  ? 

A.  Well,  he  came  in  there  one  morning  with  him,  and  laughingly  stated 
metking  about  somebody  calling  him  "Port "  Tobacco ;  that  is  the  only  time  I 
er  heard  the  name  made  use  of. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  conspiracy  trial  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  YOU  if  you  ever  saw  David  E.  Herold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  and 
e  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  company  together  } 

A.  One  morning,  probably  about  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  assassination, 
natt  and  Atzeroidt  came  to  my  house ;  Herold  had  been  there  the  night  be- 
n^and  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  <*T  B"  that  night;  he  stopped  in 
ere,  and  was  plaving  cards ;  he  played  several  games ;  the  next  morning 
nnut  and  Atzerodt  drove  up. 

Q>  You  saw  the  three  then  at  your  house  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Not  until  after  that. 
QWhen? 

A.  About  half  an  hour  after  that ;  Surratt  and  Atzerodt  left  and  went  down 
e  road,  and  1  supposed  in  the  direction  of  "T  Bj"  they  all  three  returned 
Wfcer,  Atzerodt,  Herold,  and  Surratt. 

Q.  Now  we  have  them  all  three  at  your  house ;  state  what  they  did. 
A.  There  were  several  other  persons  besides  them  there  at  the  time.  I  there- 
in IMud  no  particular  attention  to  them.  They  came  in  and  took  a  drink,  probably, 
id  were  playing  cards,  as  well  as  I  remember.  After  awhile  Surratt  called  me 
^  the  front  parlor,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  There  I  saw  lying 
I  the  sofa  what  I  supposed  to  be  guns.  They  had  covers  on  them.  Besides 
^  there  were  two  or  three  other  articles. 
Q«  State  what  the  other  articles  were. 

^  One  was  a  rope — a  bundle  of  rope  as  big  around,  I  suppose,  as  my  hat,  (a 
^  Mi  hat  of  ordinary  size.)     It  was  coiled  rope.     I  should  think  from  the 
^  of  the  bundle  that  there  was  not  more  than  18  or  20  feet  in  it.     I  took  it  to 
'^  inch  and  a  quarter  rope. 
T*  What  other  articles  do  you  think  of? 
^  There  was  a  monkey-wrench. 

^*  If  you  saw  those  things  again  would  you  be  able  to  identify  them  } 
^  I  cannot  say  that  I  could. 

H'  State  what  the  prisoner  said  to  you  about  those  things  after  he  had  shown 
^  to  you. 

A.  He  wished  me  to  receive  those  things  and  to  conceal  the  guns.  I  objected 
U,  and  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  have  such  things  in  the  house  at  all.  He 
Qred  me  positively  that  there  should  be  no  danger  from  them.  I  still  per- 
ked in  refusing  to  receive  them,  but  finallv,  by  assuring  me  most  positively  that 
ne  would  be  no  danger  in  taking  them,  he  induced  me  to  receive  them.  He 
not  say  what  sort  of  guns  they  were,  as  well  as  I  remember. 
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Q.  State  what  you  did  afl;er  you  consented  to  receive  and  conceal  them. 

A.  I  told  him  there  was  no  place  about  the  premises  to  conceal  soch  thi 
at  all,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  have  them  there.  He  told  me  then  of  a  pi 
where  he  knew  it  could  be  done.  He  then  carried  me  up  into  a  back  room  fi 
the  storeroom. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  that  room  before  ? 

A.  Never.  I  supposed  the  place  was  finally  closed  up.  I  did  not  know  tl 
there  was  anything  kept  there  at  all.  I  tned  on  several  occasions  to  get 
there  to  have  it  occupied  for  a  servant's  room,  for  persons  passing  backwar 
and  forwards  very  frequently  stopped  there  in  the  winter  with  servants*  and 
had  no  ])lace  to  put  them,  but  had  to  let  them  lie  down  stairs  on  my  loonge. 

Q.  After  you  and  the  prisoner  went  into  this  room  wiih  these  articles,  sti 
what  you  did. 

A.  I  put  them  in  an  opening  between  the  joists  of  the  second  story  of  t 
main  building. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  other  articles  that  you  have  omitted  that  he  broQ| 
to  you  at  that  time? 

A.  Not^^ing  more  was  brought  at  that  time. 

Q    State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  ammunition  brought  there. 

A.  There  was  a  cartridge-box  brought  there.  Whether  it  was  full  of  amo 
nition  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  to  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any  in  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  examine  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  conceal  that  with  the  guns  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  put  with  the  guns. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rope  and  the  monkey-wrench  ? 

A.  I  Icfl  the  monkey-wrench  and  rope  at  Surrattsville  when  I  moved  aw 
What  has  become  of  them  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  building  did  you  deposit  these  articles  in  I 

A.  I  deposited  them  in  the  storeroom. 

Q.  Explain  that. 

A.  The  storeroom  is  a  place  where  we  kept  barrels  of  liquor  and  such  111 

Q.  It  was  not  the  same  place  where  the  guns  were  put  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  long  Surratt  wanted  you  to  keep  these  articles. 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  only  wanted  me  to  keep  them  two  or  three  days, 
that  he  would  take  them  away  at  the  end  of  that  time.  On  that  conditic 
consented,  and  that  alone. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  pass  between  you  and  the  prisoner  at  that  time? 

A.  Nothing  more,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  What  afterwards  happened  between  these  parties  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  particular  happening  after  that,  except 
they  engaged  in  playing  card?. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  at  your  house  playing  cards  after  those  th 
had  been  concealed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly,  but  probably  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  did  they  then  do  ? 

A.  They  left. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  in  company  with  each  other  ? 

A.  Tbat  I  cannot  say  ;  I  did  not  see  them  when  they  left.  They  all  y 
out  on  the  porch  together,  as  well  as  1  remember. 

Q.  Wh«^n  was  the  next  time  you  saw  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  think  1  met  him  two  or  throe  days  after  that,  g^^iog  down  to  Sun 
ville,  and  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  he  was  going  to  take  those  things  ai 
and  1  said  nothing  to  him  about  them. 

Q.  Did  you  haw  any  conversation  with  him  at  all  ? 
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A.  Nothing  more  than  that  he  asked  me  if  he  coald  get  his  breakfast  down 
^m,  I  told  him  I  thought  bo— some  ham  and  eggs.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
^tthington  when  I  met  him.     He  got  his  breakfast  there,  I  think. 

Q.  JM  yon  see  him  any  more  after  that  1 

A.  I  saw  Surratt  again  after  that,  as  well  as  I  remember,  on  the  25th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  again  before  the  assassination  7 

A.  I  met  him  about  a  week  after  that  on  the  stage  about  four  or  five  miles 
kk  lide  of  Snrrattsville,  returning  to  Washington,  while  I  was  returning  home, 
b  wiB  on  the  stage  and  I  was  in  my  buggy. 

Q*  Did  you  ever  see  him  any  more  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  now. 

Q.  Did  jou  see  Atzerodt  after  this  interview  that  yon  have  described  ? 

A.  I  saw  Atzerodt,  I  think,  once  after  that. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  I  met  him  about  at  the  Sclbvville  post  office.  That  is,  I  met  him  twice 
bat  day.  I  met  him  once  on  the  Navy  i  ard,  and  in  the  evening  while  he  wad 
muDg  on. 

Q*  Did  you  ever  see  them  all  in  company  together  after  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  them  all  in  com- 
iBJi  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  knew  Mrs.  Surratt  and  rented  this  house  from 
6r.  I  will  ask  if  you  saw  her  shortly  before  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
«t;  and  if  so,  when  and  where  you  saw  her  ? 

fWiTNgss.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  as  she  ia 
ot  here  to  answer  before  this  tribunal. 

TbeDisTBicT  Attornby.  The  court  will  tell  you  whether  the  question  is 
pwper  one  or  not.     You  will  answer  the  question  if  you  please. 

Witness.  I  cannot,  Mr.  Carrington,  unless  the  court  compels  me. 

The  District  Attorney.  Very  well ;  the  court  will  say  whether  it  is  a 
•wper  question. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  District  Attorn ky.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  Mrs.  Surratt,  the  person  of 
l^kom  he  rented  this  house,  shortly  before  the  assassination  of  the  President, 
f  8o»  when  and  where  it  was  that  he  saw  her. 

The  Court.  (To  the  witness,)  You  will  have  to  ans^ver  the  question. 

The  District  Attorney.  1  will  repeat  it.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Surratt,  the 
"7  of  whom  you  rented  this  house  at  Surrattsville,  shortly  before  the  asaasii- 
■*»n  of  the  President? 

^  I  met  her  on  two  occasions. 

Q'  Slate  where  it  was  the  first  time  ] 

^^  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  in  Uniontown.  I  think  it  was  the  Tuesday 
Wvioue. 

x*  Previous  to  the  assassination  ? 

^  Yea,  sir. 

V  State  in  whose  company  she  was  ? 

jj**  She  was  in  company  with  a  young  man  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 
^  that  time,  however,  I  have  discovered  his  name  to  be  Weichmann. 
X'  Where  was  she  standing  or  sitting  ? 

'^  She  was  sitting  in  the  buggy  alongside  of  Mr.  Weichmann,  in  one  of  these 
^  narrow  buggies. 

V  State  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  her;  and  if  so,  state  what  was  said 
yjon  both  at  that  time  1 

**.  Bradlby.  Tuesday  or  Friday  1 

The  District  Attorney.  I  am  referring  to  Tuesday. 

The  Court.  What  day  of  the  month  ? 
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The  District  Attorney.  The  Tuesday  before  the  BseaMinatioii,  is  the  Wa 
the  witness  fixes  it  in  his  mind. 

Witness.  She  made  use  of  a  remark  to  me— called  my  attention  to  some 
thing  that  I  couldn't  understand. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Who  did } 

Witness.  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Just  state  what  was  said,  or  the  substance  of  it,  not  joni 
understanding  of  what  was  said,  or  your  failure  to  understand  what  was  nid. 

Witness.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  one  solitary  word  more  than  I  am  compelled  to 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  suppose  you  do  not,  but  it  is  your  Auij  ti 
state  what  you  know  about  this  matter. 

The  Court.  State  what  was  said,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  whether  yon  under 
stood  it  or  not. 

Witness.  She  tried  to  draw  my  attention  to  something. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  what  she  tried  to  do.  State  what  she  did  say  ni 
did  do. 

Witness.  She  finally  came  out  and  asked  me  about  some  shooting  inH 
that  were  there. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Surrattsville,  as  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  3he  did  not  say  that  f 

WiTNKSS.  No,  sir. 

The  District  Attorney.  You  have  been  cautioned  several  times  not  ti 
state  any  inference  that  you  drew  from  the  conversations.  You  are  not  expeelei 
to  give  the  precise  words,  but  the  substance  of  the  conversation  as  near  as  fM 
can  recollect  it. 

Witness.  Well,  really 

The  District  Attorney.  You  have  already  testified  about  this  matter! 

Witness.    I  have. 

The  DiSTRii>T  Attorney.  Well,  now  state  what  was  said. 

Witness.  I  cannot  do  it  unless  I  do  it  in  my  own  way.  It  is  out  of  ft 
question. 

Mr.  Merrick.  In  your  own  way,  of  course,  but  only  state  what  you  reec&c 
she  said,  not  your  impressions. 

The  Court.  Give  the  substance  of  what  you  recollect  she  said.  Wei 
not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  recollect  the  exact  words. 

Witness.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  in  speaking  of  the  shooting  irons,  sbelii 
me  to  have  them  ready ;  that  they  would  be  called  for,  or  wanted,  soon,  I  ftqp 
now  which.  Either  expression  sounded  to  me  as  if  it  amounted  to  the  M0 
thing,  for  I  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  what  you  were  satisfied  about. 

Witness.  I  desire  to  state  my  reasons. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  do  not  care  about  your  reasoas. 

Q.  Now  state  what  you  said  to  her? 

A.  When  she  made  this  remark,  I  told  her  that  I  was  very  uneasy  aM 
those  things  being  there ;  that  1  had  understood  the  house  was  going  to  bi 
searched,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have  those  things  there ;  that  I  had  a  p9i 
notion  to  have  them  taken  out  and  buried,  or  done  something  with. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  then? 

A.  The  conversation  then  dropped  on  that,  and  turned  on  John  Snrratt  ' 
told  ber  I  had  understood  that  the  soldiers  were  after  John  to  arrest  UoM 
going  to  Richmond.  I  had  understood  that  he  had  gone  there.  She  lt8|N 
very  heartily  at  the  idea  of  anybody  going  to  Richmond  and  back  again  IB  >> 
days,  and  remarked  that  he  must  be  a  very  smart  man  indeed  to  do  it. 
Q.  Anything  more  ? 
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A.  That  was  about  the  feabstance  of  the  conversation  that  pasBed  between 
Mrs.  Surratt  and  myself  at  that  interview.  It  did  not  last  longer  than  between 
fire  and  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  any  more  from  that  time  until  the  14th  of  April,  the  day 
of  the  assassination  1 

A.  She  was  there  on  the  evening  of  the  Friday  of  the  assassination,  I  think. 

Q.  Not  before  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that,  but  not  any  day  before  it. 

Q.  Not  between  Tuesday  and  Friday  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  where  you  were  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Marlboro',  attending  the  trial  of  a  man  who  had  stabbed  me. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  home  ? 

A  I  staid  in  Marlboro'  for  some  time  after  the  trial  was  over,  drinking  and 
fltyiDg  cards.  I  didn't  leave  there  until  pretty  late ;  I  suppose  it  was  five  or 
nz  o'clock,  may-be  later,  when  I  got  home.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly,  but 
it  appears  to  me  in  the  confused  memory  I  have  of  it,  that  the  sun  was  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  high  when  I  got  home.     It  did  not  appear  to  me  so. 

Q.  What  persons  did  you  find  at  home  when  you  got  there  ? 

A  I  found  a  good  many  gentlemen  there — I  suppose  some  ten  or  twelve.  I 
flaw  there,  among  others,  Mrs.  Surratt  and  this  man  Weichman. 

Q.  State  if  you  then  had  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  Surratt;  and  if  so,  on 
tiuit  p«rt  of  your  premises,  and  what  that  conversation  was. 

A  When  I  drove  up  in  my  buggy  to  the  back  yard,  Mrs.  Surratt  came  out 
to  meet  me.  She  handed  me  a  package,  and  told  me,  as  well  as  I  remember,  to 
get  the  guns,  or  those  things — I  really  forget  now  which,  though  my  impression 
isttat  **gnn8"  was  the  expression  she  made  use  of — and  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
whisky,  and  give  them  to  whoever  should  call  for  them  that  night. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  t^  her  ? 

A.  I  do  not  luiow  that  I  made  any  reply  to  her  at  all.  I  was  in  liquor  at 
Ae  time,  and  being  so,  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  conversation  with  her. 

Q*  How  long  did  she  stay  there  after  this  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  went  into  my  back  room  and  threw  myself  on  the 
'•pJgCi  when  1  immediately  turned  sick  from  the  effect  of  the  liquor.  As  I  was 
wbg  up  she  came  in  and  told  me  that  her  buggy  spring  was  broken,  and  that 
Ifttttdo  something  to  mend  it.  I  told  her,  as  well  as  I  remember,  that  I  had 
•O^Jw^to  do  it  with,  only  to  tie  it  with  some  rope  yam  that  I  had. 

Qi  Do  you  recollect  what  time  that  was  ? 

A  That  was  late  in  the  evening  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  Before  dark  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  After  you  fixed  up  her  buggy  for  her,  how  long  did  she  stay  t 

A.  She  and  Weichman  got  in  then  and  drove  off. 
,  Q'  You  speak  of  a  package  which  she  showed  you  at  that  time.     What  was 

A.  I  did  not  notice  the  package  until  probably  an  hour  later  or  more. 

Q»  When  did  you  notice  it  ? 

.  A.  I  thought  of  it  and  carried  it  up  stairj*,  ami  it  feeling  rather  light,  my  cu- 
2J*ity  led  me  to  open  it  to  see  what  it  outnitied.  I  read  in  printed  letters  on 
**  font-piece  of  it,  "field  glass."     These  letters  were  on  a  small  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yott  think  you  would  know  it  if  you  were  to  see  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should. 

Q.  Toa  discovered  that  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  what  disposition  did  you 
Hke  of  it  at  that  time  ? 
19 
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A.  I  put  it  with,  the  other  things. 

Q.  Yon  mean  with  the  gnn  and  cartridge-box  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  of  any  of  these  parties  to  whom  I  have  called  yoiir  at- 
tention— Sorratt,  Atzerodt,  or  Herold — coming  to  your  house  that  night,  after 
this  interview  ? 

A.  Herold  was  there  about  12  o'clock-  that  night. 

Q.  The  same  person  who  was  at  your  house  on  Tuesday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  in  company  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Describe  the  man  as  well  as  you  can,  and  whether  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  him  that  attracted  your  attention  1 

A.  The  man — he  was  on  horseback — looked  to  me  to  be  about  the  size  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  assistant  district  attorney,  with  a  big,  heavy  moustache.     Hk 
moustache  was  the  only  thing  noticeable  about  him,  as  far  as  I  remember.     Ho  . 
was  on  a  large  horse. 

Q.  Did  he  dismount  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  was  the  matter  with  him — ^whether  lift 
complained  of  anything? 

Mr.  Bradlrv.  That  is  asking  the  witness  to  state  what  the  man  said,  is  it  j 
not? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Yes,  sir.  Whatever  he  said  and  did  we  offer  in  evidenee. 

The  District  AttoRiNBY.  We  consider  all  the  declarations  of  these 
evidence,  and  if  that  is  so,  certainly  what  a  man  says  in  reference  to  a  ca»J 
plaint  is.  fl 

The  Court.  All  declarations  of  the  conspirators  are  evidence.    Theiflt] 
inquiry,  however,  to  be  instituted  is  as  to  whether  he  was  one  of  the  coDsptk 
tors. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  expect  to  show  he  was. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  We  expect,  your  honor,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  show  thitH 
was  Booth. 

The  Court.  If  you  do  not  do  that  the  evidence  will  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Of  course,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  effect  will  have  gone  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  In  order  to  avoid  any  effect  of  that  sort,  suppose  you  stoptto 
examination  on  this  point,  just  here,  and  proceed  to  introduce  your  proof  as  ti 
its  bein^  Booth. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Very  well,  sir  ;  we  will  accept  of  the  suggestion  of  yoor 
honor,  and  stop  the  examination  on  this  point  here,  and  after  we  have  madedM 
proof  to  which  we  have  referred  call  him  back. 

The  Court.  That  will  be  the  better  way. 

Q.  State  what  Herold  said  about  that  time. 

A.  Herold  said  when  he  came  into  the  house — when  I  opened  the  door — "^  \ 
Uoyd,  for  God's  sake  make  haste  and  get  those  things."  He  did  not  name  whift| 
things  they  were. 

Q.  When  ho  said  that  what  did  you  do  ? 

A    I  went  up  stairs  and  got  them. 

Q,.  What  things  ? 

A.  I  got  one  of  the  guns,  the  field-glass,  and  the  cartridge-box,  which  was  i 
1  could  bring  down  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  go  back  any  more. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  those  things  ? 

A.  To  Herold. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  anything  to  the  other  person  I 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  person  took  my*] 
thing  or  not.     If  he  took  anything  at  all,  it  was  nothing  more  tnan  a  field-g^' 
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Q.  State  what  occurred  after  that ;  what  further  Herold  said  to  you. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  Herold  saying  anything  particularly.  He  took  the 
things  and  rode  towards  the  stable.  On  his  return  he  got  between  the  other 
man  and  myself,  and  then  they  both  rode  off  down  the  road.  Herold  did  not 
stop  at  all  when  he  returned,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Herold  say  anything  to  you  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already 
suted?  "^ 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  what  he  or  anyone  else  had  done  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  any  conversation 
with  Herold  at  all. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  thinkthat  is  going  about  far  enough  on  a  direct  examination. 

Q.  How  about  the  whiskey  ?    Did  you  give  them  anything  to  drink  ? 

A.  I  think  Herold  called  for  something  to  drink.  I  said  two  bottles,  as  well 
•8 1  remember,  but  in  reality  I  do  not  know  exactly  which  bottle  he  drank  out 
rf*  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  bottle  I  had  filled  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  drink? 

A.  I  Bappose  he  did.  The  man  talked  as  if  he  was  drunk ;  he  was  drunk, 
iafiul 

Q.  What  became  of  this  bottle  of  whiskey  ] 

A.  There  was  no  whiskey  taken  away  in  a  bottle.  The  bottle  of  whiskey 
he  took  out  was  returned. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  kind  of  horses  these  persons  were  riding  ? 

A.  I  only  had  a  casual  view  of  the  horses.  One  of  them  I  took  to  be  a  gray 
■«»,  and  the  other  a  bay.  The  largest  horse  was  a  h'ght-colored  horse.  I 
«iBnot  say  for  a  certainty  whether  it  was  gray,  or  what  color.  It  looked  more 
He  a  white  horse  than  a  gray. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  of  the  assassination  of  the  President,  or  had 
JWi  heard  anything  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Never  mind  what  he  heard  at  all. 

The  District  Attorney.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it?  That  would  be 
widcnce. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  the  court  please,  I  see  the  drift  of  the  question.  He  wants 
^  jB^t  at  what  the  other  man  who  was  with  Herold  said. 

The  Court.  He  will  do  that  by-and-by,  when  he  gets  it  in  the  proper  shape 
w  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir ;   it  is  very  nicely  shaped  now,  but  not  quite  sharp 

OMNlgh. 

The  Court.  I  have  told  the  district  attorney  he  could  not  do  it  in  this  shape. 

,  The  District  Attorney.  I  asked  the  witness  if  he  heard  of  the  assassina- 
*D  of  the  President  at  that  time,  or  if  he  heard  it  at  all. 

The  Court.  You  can  ask  the  witness  if  he  had  up  to  that  time  heard  of  the 
••••wination  of  the  President. 
The  District  Attorney.  Or  heard  of  it  afterwards ;  and  if  so,  when  ? 

^e  Court.  No.  I  do  not  see  how  what  he  learned  afterwards  could  have 
^  bearing  upon  this  examination.  If  Herold  said  anything  at  that  time,  of 
^^ine  it  would  be  evidence. 

Jfr,  PiERRBPONT.  I  suppose  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  rule  of  law 
^  whatever  was  said  to  the  witness  at  this  time  in  Herold's  presence  can  be 
Ven  in  evidence,  as  also  the  description  of  the  man  that  he  there  saw  on  the 
irse,  as  well  as  his  condition ;  and  that  we  can  prove  his  name  by  another 
tnesfl. 

Ihe  Court.  Herold  being  one  of  the  conspirators,  whatever  was  said  in  his 
isence  and  his  hearing  is  evidence.  If  the  witness  can  state  that  this  con- 
Mtion  took  place  within  ear-shot  of  Herold,  it  will  be  evidence. 
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Mr.  Bradlkv.  Let  them  first  lay  the  foundation  as  to  whether  he  was  nrftbia 
ear-ahot. 

WiTNBSS.  I  will  state  that  at  the  time  this  man  was  speaking  tomea^  ^ 
what  had  been  done  Herold  was  across  the  road.  That  is,  as  fieu:  as  my  mem^^nF 
serves  me,  I  think  he  was. 

The  District  Attorney.  At  the  time  he  was  speaking  of  himself— oc^  ^" 
plaining  of  having  something  the  matter  with  him — ^was  Herold  present,  o^^  Ui 
such  a  position  that  he  could  hear  what  he  said  ? 

Witness.  I  believe  Herold  was  present  when  he  told  me  his  leg  was  brok-^en. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  Herold  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

The  Court.  The  whole  conversation,  I  presume,  is  evidence. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  In  the  presence  of  Herold  he  said  his  leg  was  brol^ea 
What  further  did  he  say  after  saying  that  1 

The  Court.  In  Herold's  presence  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  court  will  rule  whether  he  can  go  on  and  state  wluu  ^ 
passed. 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  that  whatever  Herold  said  is  evidence,  and  ib^  |^ 
whatever  the  other  person  said,  when  Herold  was  near  enough  to  hear  it,  is  tbo 
evidence. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  his  leg  being  broken,  or  anything  else  ? 

The  Court.  In  Herold's  .presence  and  hearing. 

Witness.  He  asked  me  if  there  were  any  doctors  in  that  neighborhood, 
told  him  only  one  that  I  knew  of.  Dr.  Hoxton,  about  a  half  mile  from  there, 
that  he  did  not  practice.  He  told  me  so  himself.  He  said  he  must  try 
find  one  somewhere. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  taking  any  gun  ? 

A.  He  was  opposed  to  taking  any  gun :  and  opposed  to  Herold  taking 

Q,  Why  ? 

A.  Because  his  leg  was  broken. 

Q.  Did  he,  or  Herold,  mention  his  name  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  name  given  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  good  look  at  the  man  1 

A.  I  was  ciose  to  him,  but  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  him.  He  9f^ 
peared  to  me  as  if  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  what  he  j?aid.  The  conversation  did  ool 
last  over  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Secretary  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Merric  K.  The  witness  has  been  asked  a  dozen  times  to  state  all 
was  said  iu  Herold's  presence  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  know  that.  He  says  he  doesn't  recollect  any  more 
he  has  stated,  but  now  I  am  directing  his  attention  to  a  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  witness  has  just  said  that  when,  the  other  convenatioi 
took  place  Herold  was  across  the  road;  am  I  right,  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Witness.  When  the  conversation  passed  as  to  what  was  done  towards  th 
President,  Uer».»ld  was  across  the  road. 

The  Court.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  within  hearing  distance? 

Witness.  He  was  over  at  the  stable,  and  he  could  not  have  heard  ffOl 
there.     The  distance  was  as  great  as  from  here  (witness  stand)  to  the  far  end 
the  wall  there,  (south  wall.) 

The  Court.  So  far  that  he  could  not  have  heard? 


•^r 
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Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  Mr.  Carrington  examined  me. 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before  any  other  tribunal  ] 

A.  I  was  before  the  military  commission. 

Q.  You  were  examined  there,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Herold  was  there  talking  with  you,  what  did  this  man  who  said 
bis  leg  was  broken  say,  further  than  what  you  hav«  already  stated  ? 

A.  Ido  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  else.  He  may  have  done  so,  but 
if  he  did  it  has  escaped  my  memory,  except  that  portion  that  I  was  going  to 
tell  awhile  ago,  but  was  stopped. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  tell  something  else  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  suppose  it  will  come  out  hereafter. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  tell  something  else  that  the  man  with  the  broken  leg 
aid,  were  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  moon  at  that  time  ? 

A.  The  moon  was  up,  but  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  had  not  been  up  very  long. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  assassination  ? 

Mr,  Bradley.  If  it  was  during  this  conversation,  I  object. 

Mr.PiEBRBPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  this  is  important  and  legitimat  e  in 
nny  respects.  It  is  important  and  legitimate  in  relation  to  this  meeting,  and 
k  conversation  of  these  persons.  It  is  important  in  every  light  that  can  possi- 
U|f  be  conceived  of,  that  the  witness  shall  state  when  he  first  heard  of  the  afsas- 
Bution.  It  is  important  as  fixing  an  event  which  he  saw.  It  is  important  as 
Sxing  an  incident  which  occurred,  I  submit  that  if  this  man  at  this  time  heard 
h»n  anybody,  or  from  any  source,  of  the  assassination,  it  is  evidence  proper  to  be 
pfcn. 

Mr. Bradley.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply.  We  leave  it  with  the 
wwt  to  decide. 

The  Court.  He  can  state  when  he  first  heard  of  the  assassination  of  President 
^coln,  but  he  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  person  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
rtohas  not  yet  been  identified  as  one  of  the  conspirators,  told  him  of  it. 

Mr.PiEBRBPONT.  My  question  is  not  that.  It  is,  "When  did  you  first  hear 
•^theasBassinationl" 

"ITNESS.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  until  this  other  is  settled. 

Mr.PiERREPONT.  Can't  you? 

^iT.VEss.  No,  sir.  t 

Mr.PiBRREPONT.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  heard  of  it  a  week  after- 
^^f  the  day  before,  or  that  night  ? 

^'  It  might  be  the  second  time. 

^*  PiERBBPONT.  My  question  is  not  as  to  the  second  time.  I  ask  you  on 
^^^oatli  to  state  when  you  first  heard  of  this  assassination. 

Witness.  If  I  answer  that  question,  it  will  come  exactly  in  contact,  in 
°y*pmion,  with  what  has  abeady  been  prohibited  by  the  court. 

The  Court.  You  can  answer  when  you  heard  it ;  but  you  cannot  say  who 
S*veittoyou,  unless  it  was  given  to  you  by  somebody  who  was  known  as 
**of  the  conspirators. 

Mr.  PiERBEPONT.  I  now  ask  you  when  you  heard  it  ? 

^iTNBss.  On  that  ground,  then,  I  cannot  answer.     (Laughter.) 
,  Mr.  PiBBREPOXT.  I  did  not  ask  yon  who  stated  it.     I  ask  you  when  you 
^heardit? 

VrrNBSS.  That  is  the  question  I  am  to  answer.     I  cannot  answer  it. 
The  Court.  You  must  answer  that  question  as  to  when  you  first  heard  the 
)ti  of  the  assasBination. 
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Witness.  I  first  heard  it  that  night. 

Q.  Were  they  then  both  before  your  house  ? 

A.  One  was  there.  I  do  not  know  that  both  were.  Herold,  I  think,  w 
across  at  the  stable. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  heard  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  man  with  a  broken  leg  was  too  far  from  Herold  to  h»f( 
Herold  hear  him  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Could  he  sec  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  nothiqg  intervening  between. 

Q.  You  were  close  to  the  man  with  a  broken  leg  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  he  said  about  the  assassination. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Is  that  evidence? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  submit  that  what  was  told  the  witness,  whether  he  knew 
the  name  of  his  informant  or  not,  is  proper  evidence  in  the  case.  My  question « 
as  to  what  the  man  with  the  broken  leg  on  the  horse  told  him.  If  he  told  Ufl 
he  committed  the  assassination,  it  is  evidence  beyond  all  question. 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  objection  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Certainly,  if  your  honor  please,  unless  it  is  proved  that  tin 
man  in  question  was  connected  with  this  conspiracy. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  We  have  proved  Herold  to  be  connected  with  the  o« 
spiracy. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  think  anything  could  draw  him  in  any  nearer  conneetioi 
with  the  conspiracy  than  a  declaration  that  he  committed  the  act,  if  he  A 
say  so. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Will  you  please  state  what  he  said  and  what  he  did  ? 

Witness.  He  did  not  tell  me  directly  what  he  did  himself.  The  exprcwioi 
he  made  use  of,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  that  **he"  or  "  they"  had  kflled  Um 
President.    I  did  not  understand  which  it  was,  "he"  or  "they." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  any  other  man  ? 

A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  I  mean  as  regards  any  other  person  being  assassinated  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain ;  but  I  think  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  msde  QM 
of  Secretary  Seward's  name. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  him  who  spoke  of  it,  but  I  will  not  be  altogether  certiiB 
about  it. 

Q.  By  what  familiar  or  nick-name  did  you  hear  Atzerodt  called  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  him  called  very  familiarly  by  any  name,  except  on  one  o^ 
casion,  when  Surratt  told  me  that  some  ladies  had  dubbed  him  "  Port  Tobaceo- 

Q.  It  was  Surratt  you  heard  call  him  that  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Herold  present  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  carbines  were  brought  in  were  they  covered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  kind  of  covers  ? 

A.  As  well  as  I  remember  they  had  gray  cloth  covers  on,  or  gray  wool* 
stuff. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  cover  off  from  one  ? 

A.   No,  BUT. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  taken  off? 
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A.  1 8aw  Herold  take  it  off. 

Q.  Were  you  attracted  by  anything  peculiar  about  the  gun  or  the  breech 
of  it? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  had  something  like  a  spring.  I  never  saw  a 
earbine  or  mat  kind  of  a  gun  before. 

Q.  Ion  looked  at  that  1 

A.  That  just  attracted  my  attention  as  he  uncovered  it  in  my  presence. 

[Witoesa  was  requested  to  retire  from  the  stand  for  a  few  moments,  in  order 
tbt  another  witness,  in  whose  custody  these  various  articles  were,  might  be 
called  and  the  articles  produced.] 

Edward  D.  Townsend,  major  general  United  States  army — ^residence  in 
Washington — sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  your  official  position,  if  you  please. 

A.  i  am  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  army. 

Q.  Will  you  please  produce  a  field-glass  and  a  pin  placed  in  your  custody  ? 

A.  The  glass  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  the  pin  I  have  in  this  paper,  (unfolding 
the  same  as  he  spoke.) 

Q.  State  from  whom  you  received  them  both,  and  when. 

A.  I  received  these  articles  as  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  in  charge  of  the 
Adjutant  Greneral's  department,  from  Greneral  Eckert,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  as  he  was  about  retiring  from  office.     It  was  on  the  6th  of  August,  1866. 

Q.  They  have  been  in  your  possession  and  custody  since  that  time  ? 

A.  The  glass  was  given  over,  at  the  request  of  counsel,  to  Colonel  Conger  for 
^  or  three  days.     W  ith  that  exception  they  have  both  been  in  my  possession 
since  that  time.     I  gave  the  glass  to  Colonel  Conger  on  the  13th  of  June. 
By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q*  Is  this  the  same  glass  you  gave  to  him  ? 

A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q-  Who  is  Colonel  Conger  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Q-  Does  he  not  belong  to  your  corps  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Is  he  in  the  military  service  ? 

^-  No,  an: ;  he  is  not  in  the  army. 

Q*  You  received  both  the  glass  and  the  pin  at  the  same  time  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Conger  personally  1 

^  I  know  him  personally — ^by  sight. 

Q*  You  do  not  know  him  officially  at  all  ? 

*•  No,  sir. 

X-  Bid  he  bring  an  order  for  these  things  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

X'  Prom  whom  ? 
^  The  glass  was  put  in  my  custody  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  upon 
p  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  intrusted  this  to  Colonel  Conger.    Three 
**yB  afterwards  the  same  glass  precisely  was  returned  to  me,  as  I  know  from 
^^'toin  marks  upon  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  pin  ? 

A.  The  pin  has  not  been  out  of  my  possession. 
By  Mr.  Piebbepont  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  date  when  the  field-glass  was  out  of  your  pos- 
and  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Conger  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.     It  was  given  to  him  on  the  13th  of  Jane,  1867,  and  returned 
to  me  on  the  17th  of  June,  1867. 

John  M.  Lloyd — examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  See  if  you  see  any  mark  on  this  field-glass  that  you  ever  saw  before 
(handing  witness  the  glass.) 

A.  (Ailer  examining  the  same.)  It  is  my  impression  that  this  is  nc= 
the  kind  of  a  one  that  I  saw.  That  one  was  made  something  like  this,  but  j^» 
on  top  in  the  centre  here  was  printed,  in  larger  letters  than  these  are,  "  fie^^ 
glass." 

Q.  Did  you  lake  it  and  examine  it  at  all  ? 

A.  I  did  take  it,  and  attempt  to  look  through  it,  but  I  could  not  see  anytbiflf  ' 

Q.  You  could  not  see  through  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  know  what  anybody  wants  such  a  thing  as  this  for. 

Q.  Was  it  such  a  thing  as  this  ? 

A.  This  resembles  it  very  much.     It  was  such  a  make  as  this.    It  wait 
double  glass. 

Q.  Was  it  like  this  I 

A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  examine  it  closely.  I  can  only  say  tlufc 
just  on  top  here  between  these  two  glasses  was  printed  in  yellow  letters,  **  fieU- 
glass.'' 

Q.  Turn  that  little  screw  there  and  tell  us  what  you  see  then  ? 

A.  (After  turning  the  screw  as  directed.)  I  see  "  marine." 

Q.  Turn  it  further. 

A.  (Still  turning.)  I  see  "  theatre,"  "  field,"  "  marine."  The  other  one  th« 
I  saw  had  ''  field-glass  "  printed  just  between  these  two  glasses. 

Q.  Was  it  printed  like  that  ? 

A.  The  letters  were  larger  than  these. 

Q.  But  the  same  kind  of  letters  ? 

A.  The  letters  on  the  other  were  yellow. 

Q.  What  kind  of  letters  are  these  ? 

A.  That  I  can  hardly  tell. 

Q.  What  color  I  mean  ? 

A.  I  will  leave  that  to  somebody  who  has  a  little  better  eyesight. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

A.  It  was  in  a  case  something  like  this,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

Q.  You  state  you  took  the  paper  off  the  package,  what  did  you  first  see  ? 

A.  My  curiosity  prompted  me  to  open  the  cover  of  it. 

(The  glass  was  here  handed  the  jury  for  inspection.) 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  removed  the  paper  covering  ? 

A.  I  found  an  instrument  a  good  deal  like  tliis. 

Q.  As  to  the  case  ? 

A.  1  found  the  case  I  suppose,  something  similar  to  this.  It  was  a  leathc 
case. 

Q.  You  found  that  first  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  opened  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  Mrs.  Surratt  left  tliere  of  this  kind  you  gave  to  somebody  tha 
night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  one  with  the  broken  leg,  or  Herold  ? 

A.  I  thmk  Herold  took  it  off.  As  well  as  I  remember,  I  did  not  go  outsid 
of  the  gate  until  Herold  took  the  things.     I  think  Herold  took  them  out. 
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B7  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  £xamine  those  gnns  that  are  there,  and  state  if  you  can  identify  them. 

A.  This  hreoch  is  the  only  thing  that  attracted  my  attention. 

(Witness  took  the  gun  in  his  hand  and  pointed  out  to  the  jury  the  peculiar 
featare  about  it  that  attracted  his  attention.) 

Q.  Describe  the  cartridge-box  ? 

A.  The  cartridge-box,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  a  common  United  States 
cartridge-box.     I  think  "  U.  S."  was  on  it. 

Q.  State  whether  it  seemed  to  have  ammunition  in  it  from  its  weight  ? 

A.  That  I  did  not  notice. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  the  cartridge-box  to  ? 

A.  Herold  took  the  things  off  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  cartridge-box  since  you  gave  it  to  Herold  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  understand  that  these  things  are  presented  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  are  as  yet.  We  shall  offer 
them  in  evidence  shortly. 

The  Court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Examination  of  John  M.  Lloyd  continued. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 
Q«  When  Herold  was  there  getting  those  guns,  did  you  hear  him  use  the 
^e  of  Booth  ? 
^  No,  sir. 

Q-  Bid  you  hear  him  use  the  name  of  Wilkes  ? 
^«  No,  sir. 

Q«  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ? 
^'  No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Merrick  : 
x«  Have  you  ever  been  examined  in  relation  to  this  matter  before  ? 
^«  Several  times. 

X-  When  were  you  first  examined,  and  by  whom  ] 
^  I  was  first  examined  at  Bryantown,  by  Colonel  Wells. 
X-  When  was  that? 

^  I  disremember  the  date.     I  think  it  was  on  Saturday,  a  week  after  the 
•^^ination. 
X*  When  were  you  next  examined  ? 
•^  I  was  examined  by  two  different  persons  at  the  Carroll  prison,  or  partially 


Y  ^*8  your  first  examination  before  Colonel  Wells  reduced  to  writing  ? 

J*'  I  believe  it  was. 

J*  Who  were  the  two  persons  who  examined  you  in  prison  ? 
xT*  I  did  not  know  either  of  the  names.     Judge  Olin,  I  have  since  found  out, 
^an  interview  with  me,  and  there  was  a  military  officer  there. 

J*  Did  they  come  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times  ? 

^  At  different  times.     The  military  officer  was  a  rather  small  man. 

2*  Who  was  the  military  officer  ] 

*^  I  did  not  know  his  name,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  found  out.     I  do 

t  kxiOYr  whether  his  name  was  given  correctly  to  me  or  not.     I  think  some  of 
^Prisonera  described  him  as  Colonel  Foster. 

x»  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards  ? 
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A.  I  am  not  positive  about  seeing  bim  afterwards.  I  saw  a  man  at  tbe 
spiracvtrial  as  one  of  tbe  judges  who  looked  very  much  like  him. 

Q.  When  were  you  next  examined  ? 

A.  I  was  next  examined  before  the  military  commission. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bingham  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Bingham  there ;  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  him  except  when  examined  befon 
military  commission  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  that  examination  by  Colonel  Foster  reduced  to  writing  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  taken  down.    He  had  a  young  man  there  taking  it  i 

Q.  Have  you  testified  to-day  to  the  same  facts  you  testified  to  before  tiie 
itary  commission  ? 

A.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  some  of  them.  My  memory  is  not  snffi 
to  go  back  over  the  whole  that  has  transpired  here. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  examination  before  Colonel  Wells,  on  the  Sata 
after  the  assassination,  was  he  accompanied  by  any  number  of  soldiers  t 

A.  He  had  soldiers  all  round  there  outside,  and  some  inside  the  place. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  of,  or  prior  to,  your  examini 
before  Colonel  Wells,  or  at  the  time  of  or  before  your  examination  before  Co 
Foster,  any  ofier  of  reward  was  held  out  to  you  in  regard  to  your  evideiu 
any  threats  used  in  reference  to  your  testimony  ? 

A.  I  can  only  state  that  Mr.  Nottingham,  who  had  me  with  him  before  i 
ing  me  to  Bryantown,  stated  that  he  wanted  me  at  Bryantown  to  look  afiei 
ties,  and  that  the  government  would  protect  me  in  my  property  and  suppor 
and  see  that  I  was  returned  home. 

Q.  Was  that  all? 

A.  That  was  all  with  him. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  with  any  one  else  ? 

A.  While  I  was  there  in  Carroll  prison,  this  military  officer  came  then 
told  me  he  wanted  me  to  make  a  statement,  as  near  as  I  remember.  I  told 
I  had  made  a  fuller  statement  to  Colonel  Wells  than  I  could  possibly  do  U 
under  the  circumstances,  while  things  were  fresh  in  my  memory.  His  i 
was  that  it  was  not  full  enough. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  that  it  was  not  full  enough,  and  then  commenced  questionin 
whether  I  had  ever  heard  any  person  say  that  something  wondeiftd  or  f 
thing  terrible  was  going  to  take  place.  I  told  him  I  had  never  heard  an] 
say  80.     Said  he,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  PiERRKPoxT.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  if  it  is  pertinent.  Is  it  j 
ncnt  to  examine  a  witness  as  to  what  he  said  to  an  officer  ? 

The  Court  said  be  thought  it  was  not  pertinent;  he  did  not  know  whi 
object  was,  unless  it  was  to  contradict  the  witness,  and  if  that  was  the  o 
the  proper  course  was  to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  on  such  an  occasion  siud 
and  so. 

Q.  You  state  that  that  military  officer  told  you  that  the  statement  you 
made  to  Colonel  Wells  was  not  sufficient  ? 

A.  Ho  said,  as  I  remember  that  it  was  not  full  enough. 

Q.  Did  ho  say  anything  to  you  in  the  way  of  offering  a  reward,  or  use 
throat  towards  you,  lor  the  purpose  of  getting  you  to  make  it  fuller  ? 

A.  Whou  I  told  him  what  I  had  repeated  before,  that  I  did  not  remembe 
ponton  saying  thu:<  and  so.  he  jumps  up  very  quick  off  his  seat,  as  if  very 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  I  was  guilty  of.  I  told  him,  under  the  cii 
stances  1  did  not.  Ho  said  you  are  guilty  as  an  accessory  to  a  crime  the 
ishmont  of  which  is  death.     With  that  I  Vent  up  stairs  to  my  room. 

Q.  Was  anything  else  said  ? 
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A.  Nothing  more,  that  I  remember,  after  be  made  use  of  tbat  remark. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  to  George  W.  Dent,  or  anybody  else,  that  at  the  time 
yoa  were  taken,  soon  after  this  assassination,  they  threatened  to  hang  you  un- 
less you  would  testify  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  you  did  testify  to  save 
your  life? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  I  object  to  that  question,  although  it  has  been  answered, 
and  ask  that  the  answer  may  be  stricken  out. 

The  Court.  It  may  be  stricken  out.  It  was  not  relevant,  and  the  other 
side  is  concluded  by  ihe  answer. 

Q.  Woe  there  threats  used  towards  you  by  soldiers  at  the  time  of  your  ex- 
amination by  Colonel  Wells  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  will  be,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  object  to  it.  Mr.  P.  then  stated  the  ground  of  his  objection,  that  the 
question  was  irrelevant  to  this  inquiry,  and  as  other  similar  questions  would  be 
pnt,  he  asked  for  a  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Merrick,  after  argument,  suggested  that  as  his  colleague  (Mr.  Brad- 
1^)  was  absent  for  a  moment,  he  desired  the  decision  to  be  withheld  till  he, 
«.  Bh  could  be  heard,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  court  proceeded  with  the  cx- 
amhiation. 

Q*  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  not  examined  those  carbines,  until  you 
delivered  them  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  examined  them  at  all,  and  did  not  examine  them 
Aat  night.    I  did  not  examine  them  at  all,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  on  the  occasion  of  the  military  commission  that  you  took 
off  the  cover  from  one  of  them  and  that  the  peculiar  kind  of  breech  attracted 
your  attention  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  was  my  testimony.  I  think  it  was  when  Her- 
,    old  took  the  cover  off. 

Q*  Tou  do  not  think  you  testified  that  you  took  the  cover  off  ? 

A.  I  think  not ;  in  fact,  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bradley  here  came  into  court,  and  after  argument  on  the  objection  above 

"wdebyMr   Pierrepont,  the  court  decided  that  counsel  might  cross-examine 

*  the  witness  in  reference  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  received  any  promise  of 

'^^wdj  or  had  or  had  not  received  any  threats,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  to  be 

P^^f^  by  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr-  Bradley.  We  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  ruling  of  the  court,  but 
to  bring  the  matter  more  distinctly  for  its  ruling,  we  propose  to  ask  the  witness 
l^question.  Whether  he  did  not  state,  in  substance  and  effect,  that  he  had 
been  threatened  with  being  hung  unless  he  made  oath  to  a  certain  written  state- 
ment made  out  for  him  to  swear  to,  which  written  statement  contained  the  sub- 
■tottce  of  the  proof  given  by  him  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  believe  he  has  already  answered  that  question,  but  we 
oh|ect  to  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  add  to  the  question,  and  whether  he  did  not  also  say 
™t  he  swore  to  that  etatement  to  save  his  life,  and  whether  he  has  not  stated 

1^^  in  substance  and  effect  within  the  three  months  last  past  ? 

J^he  Court.  Referring  back  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes. 

Mr.  riBRBEPONT.  If  the  counsel  will  put  the  question  in  reference  to  this 
™f  we  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Certainly,  speaking  of  this  trial. 


L 


«.     r^-'MAi^/n..    \j%n.h*iuiAij  f  Du^ofwiiiK  vi    bxjio  trial. 

^jjj**  Bradley.  I  was  going  to  add  to  the  question,  whether  he  did  not  say 
"^ he  Would  give  very  different  testimony  on  this  trial, 
^fr*  *'BRRBPONT.  That  is,  you  are  going  to  show  that  he  would  swear  differ- 
*»^y  from  the  truth. 
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Mr.  Bradiby.  No,  sir ;  that  he  would  swear  to  the  troth.     I  wish  to  add 
the  qnestion  whether  he  did  not  say  that  he  wonld  have  given  veiy  difim 
evidence  if  he  had  not  heen  put  in  fear  ? 

The  Court.  The  question  is  inadmissihle  in  that  form.  You  maj  pat  t 
question  as  to  whether  he  has  had  any  promise  of  favor  or  reward,  or  anjho 
of  reward  held  out  to  him,  or  any  threat  made  in  order  to  induce  him  to  testii 
having  reference  to  this  trial.     ' 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  That  we  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Let  me  finish  my  Question— and  that  if  it  were  not  for  1 
previous  examination  he  woidd  give  aifferent  testimony  now  ] 

The  Court.  The  question  is  overruled.    The  examination  must  be  confii: 
to  such  threats  and  promises  as  were  made  with  reference  to  testimony  to 
given  upon  this  occasion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  certain  guns  concealed  by  yoo, 
that  you  were  requested  to  conceal  some  guns.  Will  you  state  whether  it  ^ 
any  uncommon  thing  to  conceal  guns  in  that  region  of  country  1 

(Question  objected  to  by  district  attorney. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  There  was  nothing  unusual  for  any  one  to  have  shot-guns  without  cone 
ing  them. 

Q.  Were  not  the  military  taking  possession  of  fire-arms  in  that  neigfal 
hood? 

A.  They  had  been,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  that  you  expected  the  house  would  be  searc 
about  that  time  1 

A.  I  did ;  I  got  information  that  they  were  searching  houses  in  that  ne 
borhood,  and  removing  all  the  fire-arms  they  found.  From  all  I  could  le 
they  had  been,  previous  to  that  time,  searching  for  fire-arms  and  taking  tl 
Just  at  that  time  I  do  not  know  that  thev  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Surratt's  business  down  there  at  that  time  w. 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  not  she  go  down  to  see  this  Mr.  Nothe  about  some  money  matter 

A.  I  do  not  know,  except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  Mrs.  Surratt  was  there  ? 

A.  There  were  several  in  the  bar-room.  Alfred  Jarboe  stopped  there  or 
rctuni  from  Marlboro'.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lusby,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  8 
ral  others  were  there— I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Was  there  a  lady  there  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ofiutt  ? 

A.  She  was  there. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Mrs.  Sunatt  when  you  saw  her » 

A    Mrs.  Surratt  was  alone  when  I  first  saw  her  ;  she  met  me  alone. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  back  yard  did  you  meet  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Near  the  wood  pile.  • 

Q.  How  far  from  the  door  ? 

A.  I  suppose  tifteen  or  twenty  feet,  probably. 

Q.  Was  it  between  the  quarters  and  the  kitclion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Offut  a:  ilie  lime  ? 

A.  She  was  in  the  yard  at  the  time :  shv  cwin  •   rigli:   ou:  of  the  door 
Mrs.  Surratt  spoke  to  me. 

tj.  How  far  was  she  fri^in  ^Irs.  Sunatt  ? 

A.  At  th».»  time  Mrs.  Surra::  spoke  to  me  I  suppose  she  was  fifteen  or  twtr 
teet ;  she  was  right  at  the  door  aud  Mrs.  Surratt  was  out  where  I  w^as. 

Q.  Was  one  of  Mrs.  Oflutt's  children  out  there  at  the  time  I 

A.  That  I  do  not  nMiHnnber ;  I  never  could  remember  even  who  took  to 
horse  and  buggy. 
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Q.  Did  Dot  you  see  anybody  take  it? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  at  all  who  took  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  came  up  from  Marlboro*  that  day.     What  had  you  been 
doiog  down  at  Marlboro'  ? 

A.  I  was  summoned  there  at  court  to  attend  a  trial. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  state  that  you  had  been  playing  cards  and 
drinking  ? 

A.  1  did,  after  the  court  adjourned. 

Q.  When  did  the  court  adjourn  ? 

A.  I  think  about  three  o*dock. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  drinking  during  the  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  drank  anything  of  any  consequence  during  the  day. 

Q.  Had  you  drank  anything  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  drank  anything  until  the  court  adjourned.     I  knew  what 
effect  Hqaor  had  on  me. 

Q.  What  effect  hai*  it  ? 

A.  A  very  singular  effect,  upon  my  mind  chiefly.     It  makes  me  forget  a 
gwat  many  things. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  drink  after  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.  I  drank  enough  to  make  me  drunk. 

Q.  Were  you  very  drunk  ? 

A.  I  was  so  drunk  ihat  when  I  lay  down  I  felt  eick.     I  could  not  lie  down. 

Q.  Who  undressed  you  that  night  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  undressed  myself;  there  was  nobody  else  there  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Mrs.  Offutt  take  off  your  coat  ? 

A.  I  believe  so ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q-  At  what  time  did  you  lie  down  that  night,  after  Mrs.  Offutt  took  off  your  coat  ? 

A.  That  must  have  been  when  I  first  came  home ;  when  I  threw  myself  on 
the  lounge. 

Q«  You  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  directly  when  you  got  home  ? 

A.  Yes ;  when  I  drove  up. 

Q-  I  understood  you  to  say  that  she  staid  there  about  five  minutes  ? 

A.  Ahout  that  long. 

Q-  Can  you  recollect  who  took  her  horse  and  buggy  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q-  How  long  after  Mrs.  Surratt  went  away  did  you  lie  down  ] 

A.  I  lay  down  before  she  left.     I  was  lying  down  on  the  lounge  when  Mrs. 
owratt  came  in  and  asked  me  to  fix  the  buggy. 

Q-  Did  not  you  take  something  to  drihk  after  she  went  away  that  night  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Q-  Don't  you  recollect  it? 

A.  I  am  not  positive  about  it.    I  may  have  done  so.    I  was  drinking  very  freely. 

%•  When  you  get  drunk  do  you  j  ust  lie  down  and  get  sober,  or  do  you  keep 
"P  the  spreeing  ? 

A-  I  sometimes  keep  it  up  several  days. 

Q-  Had  not  you  fallen  into  a  bad  habit  of  getting  drunk  before  that  ? 
» ^-  1^'rom  the  time  I  took  that  place,  and  often  previous  to  that,  I  was  in  the 
awt  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  liquor. 
\    J-  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it ;  a  sort  of  tavern  1 

^*  A  hotel  or  tavern. 

Y  You  had  charge  of  it ;  you  managed  it  ? 

0  ??*'  *^^- 

y  *^id  you  keep  liquors  in  the  bar  ? 


Then  you  were  a  good  customer,  as  well  as  your  friend  ? 
suppose  you  had  frequently  friends  coming  in  from  the  surroanding 
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neighborhood  to  drink,  and  that  you  found  a  plenty  of  persons  to  diink 
you  when  you  wanted  to  drink  ? 

A.  It  was  my  misfortune,  they  would  always  invite  me  to  drink. 

Q.  At  what  time,  the  next  morning,  did  you  wake  up  7 

A.  I  suppose  the  sun  was  up  when  I  got  up  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  drink  as  soon  as  you  got  up  ? 

A.  I  commenced  drinking  as  soon  as  I  got  up. 

Q.  Your  mouth  felt  pretty  hot,  I  reckon  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  did. 

Q.  When  you  first  got  up  did  you  recollect  what  passed  the  night  befon 

A.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  with  what  had  passed  the  night  before* 
the  soldiers  came.    After  they  came  they  assured  me  what  had  been  done. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state,  in  reply  to  questions  in  chief,  something  a 
a  conversation,  and  what  had  happened ;  now  I  want  that  whole  conversa 
as  well  as  you  can  recollect  it. 

Witness.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  MERRirK.  When  these  two  men  came  down  there  that  night,  Herold 
somebody  else,  what  was  said  ? 

Witness.  You  have  already  got  most  of  that ;  about  everything,  in  fact 

Q.  Did  not  you  testify  before  the  military  commission  that  you  were  u 
by  one  of  them  if  you  did  not  want  to  hear  the  news  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  you  replied  you  were  not  particular,  or  did  not  want  to  hear 

A.  I  told  him  he  might  use  his  own  pleasure  about  that ;  that  I  did  not  t 
anything  about  hearing  it. 

Q.  And  then  they  told  you  that  the  President  had  been  killed,  or  that'' 
have  killed  the  President?" 

A.  "We"  or  "they,"  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  soldiers  get  down  there  ? 

A.  About  eight  o'clock.     I  had  not  been  up  very  long. 

Q.  You  say  they  told  you  that  they  had  killed  the  President,  but  that  j 
never  thought  much  about  it  until  the  soldiers  came  ? 

A.  I  thought  the  man  was  drunk.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  talked 
me  as  if  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  police  officers  came  out  there  ? 

A.  I  recollect  when  Clarvoe  came. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Clarvoe  that  Herold  had  not  been  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  the  question  Clarvoe  put  to  me.  The  soM 
had  been  there  before  he  got  there. 

Q.  Why  cannot  you  recollect ;  were  you  drunk  ? 

A.  I  had  been  drinking  that  morning,  and  then  I  became  frightened  aftei 
soldiers  told  me  what  had  been  done.     I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 

Q.  Try  and  recollect  what  Clarvoe  said  to  you. 

A.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  he  told  me  there  was  money  enough  in  this  thii 
make  both  of  us  rich  if  I  would  give  him  any  information  I  possessed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  then  that  neither  of  these  men  had  been  there  ? 

A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  that  you  did  do  it  ? 

A.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  I  did  do  it.     I  did  not  want  to  be  drawn 
a  witness  in  the  affair  at  all.     I  knew  that  Mrs.  Surratt's  name  would  be  d: 
in  if  anything  was  said,  and  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell  you  any  more.  All  these  men  were  coming  ' 
that  morning,  and  were  applying  for  information. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Clarvoe  and  McDevitt  ? 

A.  I  think  T  told  them  I  knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances  at  all. 
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Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  Mrs.  Surratt  held  this  conversation  with 
yoo  in  the  yard  ? 

A.  I  had  just  got  out  of  my  buggy,  and  was  bringing  in  some  fish  and  oysters 
I  had  got  at  Marlboro'  into  the  house. 

Q.  She  was  talking  with  you  as  you  were  walking  along  ? 

A.  Tes ;  when  she  handed  me  this  package. 

Q.  The  conversation  occurred  while  you  were  walking  ? 

A  Pretty  much  as  we  were  walking. 

Q.  Were  you  walking  towards  Mrs.  Offutt  ? 

A  I  am  not  certain  about  that ;  I  was  walking  towards  the  house — towards 
the  kitchen  door. 

Q.  Was  not  Mrs.  Offutt  in  that  direction  ? 

A.  She  was  when  I  first  saw  her. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  up  Mrs.  Offutt's  child  ? 

A  I  did  not  before  I  got  into  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  it  up  in  the  house  ? 
'  A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  ? 

A.  I  almost  always  did  when  I  met  it.     I  do  not  recollect  it  that  night. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Offutt  standing  near  enough  Mrs.  Surratt  to  hear  your  conver- 
satioQ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  5  she  might  have  been. 

Q*  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  in  her  conversation  say  anything  about  where  John  was  ? 

A.  We  had  no  conversation  at  all  at  that  time  except  about  the  delivery  of 
those  things. 

Q«  Had  you  been  drinking  when  you  met  Mrs.  Suratt  at  Uniontown  ? 

A.  I  had  taken,  I  reckon,  probably  two  or  three  drinks. 

Q«  Who  was  with  you  in  your  carriage  when  you  met  her  on  Tuesday  1 

A.  Mrs.  Offutt  and  child,  and  Walter  P.  Griffith. 

Q«  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  in  a  buggy  with  Mr. 


A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so ;  I  did  not  know  him  at  all. 
Q;  You  have  been  asked  about  that  conversation ;  were  you  sitting  in  your 
^^'nage  when  it  took  place  ? 

.  A.  No,  sir,  our  carriage  had  passed.  I  did  not  recognize  her  until  she  was 
n§[ht  opposite.  She  had  passed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  when  I  saw  that  she 
^  folding  up.  I  drew  up  immediately,  and  got  out  and  went  to  her,  supposing 
^  Sauted  to  see  me  about  business.  We  hfui  a  little  unfinished  business  in 
1%^  to  the  crop  on  the  land.  I  judged  she  wanted  to  see  me  about  that,  and 
^^  out  to  see  her.  It  was  then  that  the  conversation  occurred. 
J'  Was  the  conversation  in  an  ordinary  tone  ? 

A*  About  as  loud  as  I  am  talking  to  you ;  not  as  loud  as  you  are  speaking  to 
^   It  was  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 
y*  XDid  she  say  anything  in  that  conversation  about  John  ? 
^  She  did. 

2'  iDid  she  say  where  he  was  ? 

^'  She  did  not  say  where  he  was,  but  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that 
'^^  m  Canada. 

Y  Save  not  you  said  that  she  told  you  he  was  in  Canada  ? 
^  t  think  not. 

^'  ^ou  say  you  delivered  these  various  articles,  guns  and  whiskey,  to  Herold 
^{^^ht? 

j^  1  did  not  deliver  the  whiskey  only  what  he  drank  out  of  the  bottle ;  he 
^ed  the  bottle. 
Y  ^d  he  pay  you  for  it  ? 
A.  He  gave  me  a  dollar,  saying  at  the  same  time,  **I  owe  you  a  couple  oi 
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dollars ;  take  this/*     That  was  all  the  pay  I  received  on  the  bill  and  whiakey 
together. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  that  ? 

A.  About  midnight. 

Q.  Who  roused  you  up  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  probably  Herold  himself. 

Q.  Hallooing  about  ? 

A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  drink  before  you  went  down  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  drank  anything  that  night.  I  was  pretty  hot  and  I 
think  I  took  a  drink  of  water. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  a  drink  while  they  were  there  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  lay  down  on  the  lounge,  and  that  it 
made  you  sick.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  sleep  before  you  were  roused  i^ 
by  these  parties  coming  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  what  time  I  retired  to  bed. 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I  never  charged  my  memory  with  it 
It  was  not  very  late. 

Q.  Were  not  these  men  there  drinking  and  playing  cards  until  it  was  pretty 
late? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  nobody  play  cards  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  so  happened  that  when  I  was  at  Marlboro*,  that  day,  plajiif 
cards  with  a  young  man,  I  p^ot  mad  and  came  pretty  near  getting  into  a  foM* 
and  when  I  saw  him  there  that  night  I  prohibited  any  card-playing. 

Q.  HiB  was  there  that  night,  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  were  roused  at  12  o'clock ;  you  went  down  outside,  and  after  th»t 
the  conversation  you  have  stated  took  place  ? 

A.  I  went  down  into  the  bar-room  first,  as  I  remember,  after  letting  HeroW 
into  the  house. 

Q.  Did  he  get  down  from  his  horse  ? 

A.  O,  yes  ;  Herold  got  down  and  came  into  the  bar-room.  I  went  behind  tk 
bar  and  set  out  these  bottles  of  whiskey;  then  I  went  up  and  brought  the  cirto 
down,  if  it  was  a  carbine.  Herold  in  the  mean  time  was  out  at  the  front  gato 
and  in  going  out  there  I  think  I  met  him ;  as  near  as  I  recollect,  I  gave  him  tW 
thing,  brought  the  bottle  of  whiskey  in,  and  then  went  out  again. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey  ? 

A.  No ;  only  for  something  to  drink ;  I  think  that  was  his  remark. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  a  gun  ? 

A.  No  ;  he  mentioned  nothing  more  than  to  get  those  things. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  you  went  to  bed  tolerably  drunk  1 

A.  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Q.  And  you  were  roused  up  about  12  o'clock  ?  Do  you  recollect  the  cxad 
conversation  do  you  think  ? 

A.  That  has  been  my  impression  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  further,  that  whiskey  has  a  remarkable  eW 
upon  your  mind,  in  blurring  your  recollection  ? 

A.  So  it  does  ;  it  always  did. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that,  sometimes,  when  you  have  been  drinldiK 
at  night  and  playing  cards,  you  forget  all  about  the  game  and  how  things  stood i 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  may  have  done,  if  there  was  nothioff  BpectaUj  H 
attract  my  attention.     There  are  many  instances  in  which,  umesB  then  vH 
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something  positive  to  attract  my  attention,  I  would  never  remember  what  oc- 
curred. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  tbat  had  you  been  drunk  every  day  ?    Had  you 
not  kept  it  up  for  some  time  before  ? 
A.  Not  immediately  before ;  I  was  trying  to  break  myself  from  it. 
Q.  Bnt  you  could  not  resist  breaking  over  on  this  occasion  ? 
A.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anybody  else  who  could  resist  and  keep  that 
place. 
Q.  Did  you  drink  anything  on  Thursday  ? 

A.  1  drank  something  every  day  as  to  that  matter.     I  took  a  toddy  or  two 
every  day. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  at  Surrattsville  Thursday  night  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

*  Q.  Don't  you  recollect  that  there  was  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  your  bar- 
room tliat  night,  dnnking  1 

A.  1  do  not  recollect  at  all.     I  saw  so  many  persons  coming  there  so  many 
%rent  days  that  I  could  not  remember  that  particular  day. 
Q.  Can  you  recollect  where  you  were  on  Thursday  night  ? 
A.  1  could  not,  unless  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  reoollect  whether  you  went  to  bed  pretty  drunk  on  Thursday 
night  or  not  ? 
A,  That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  moon  was  shining  at  12  o^clock  that 
Bght? 
A.«It  was. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  heavens  was  it  ] 

A.  I  had  not  been  there  long  enough  to  get  the  location,  which  was  east  and 
which  west 
Q>  You  did  not  know  the  points  of  the  compass  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Tell  us  whereabouts,  relative  to  the  location  of  the  house,  the  moon  was 
uinbg  ? 
A.  Ab  well  as  I  remember,  the  moon  was  shining,  but  I  paid  very  little 
I  attention  to  it  at  all. 

Q'  I  thought  you  said  the  moon  was  not  very  high  above  the  horizon  ? 
A.  That  waB  my  impression,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  shining  very 
mil 
Q-  Was  it  a  clear  night  1 
!     A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  clouds ;  I  never  took  any  particular  notice 
'•«itatall, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  moon  was  shining  when  you  went  to  bed,  or 
^ti  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Piebrbpont  : 
Q«  When  you  came  into  court  this  morning  and  took  an  oath  upon  the  book, 
^4«t  was  your  condition  as  to  being  sober  or  otherwise  ? 

U^  (Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.    The  witness  was  before  the  jury,  and 
^**y  could  judge  as  to  his  condition.     Objection  sustained  by  the  court,  the 
lotion  not  being  in  reply  to  anything  brought  out  in  cross-examination.) 
«  Q.  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  your  habit  of  drunkenness  ;  about  that 
^^  were  you  drunk  every  day  ? 

A-  I  cannot  say  whether  I  was  drunk  every  day.  I  was  drinking  every  day. 
.  (QnesiioQ  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick,  as  relating  to  a  matter  brought  out  by 
^  ezamiDation  in  chief  and  only  replied  to  in  cross-examination. 

Kr.  PlerrepoDt  said  that  what  the  witness  had  stated  on  that  subject  was 
M  in  reeponfle  to  any  question  in  the  examination  in  chief. 
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Objection  sustained  by  the  court.) 

Q.  You  say  you  were  drinking  every  day  about  this  time  ? 

A.  I  was,  and  I  found  the  habit  was  getting  too  strong  for  me  ? 

Q.  You  have  thought  on  the  subject  on  which  you  have  testified  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick,  as  incompetent. 

Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  At  the  time  you  came  home  that  day,  you  say  Mrs.  Sorratt  was  there! 

(QueBtion  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick,  as  relating  to  a  matter  already  brougli 
out  in  the  examination  in  chief. 

Mr.  Picrrepont  said  his  object  was  to  find  out  where  Mrs.  Ofiutt  was,  k 
reference  to  whom  no  questions  had  been  asked  in  the  examination  in  chief.  Be 
had  never  heard  about  Mrs.  Ofiut  until  her  name  was  mentioned  in  the  croas- 
examination. 

The  court  decided  that  the  examination  must  be  in  reply  to  such  dietiDet 
matters  as  had  been  brought  out  on  cross-examination.) 

Q.  Give  us  the  exact  position  of  Mrs.  Surratt  when  you  came  home. 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Offutt  when  you  came  home? 

A.  Mrs.  Ofi*utt  was  in  the  house  when  I  first  drove  up,  I  suppose.  She  cane 
to  the  door  to  come  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Ofi*utt  speak  to  you? 

A.  0,  yes  ;  she  always  did. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  on  that  occasion? 

A.  I  do  not  think  she  spoke  to  me  on  that  occasion.  I  do  not  remembei 
whether  she  did  or  not.  * 

Q.  At  the  time  you  came  home,  who  drove  you  home  ? 

A.  1  think  I  drove  myself. 

Q.  You  were  not  so  drunk  you  could  not  drive? 

A.  I  could  drive  if  I  could  sit  up  at  all.  • 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  yourself? 

A.  0,  yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  help  you  out? 

A.  No  one  helped  me  out. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Surratt,  did  you  stagger? 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  down? 

A.  Really,  I  cannot  remember  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  your  best  recollection  that  you  did  fall  down  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick,  as  not  in  reply  to  cross-examination' 

Objection  sustained.) 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  whiskey  or  liquor  would  have  a  very  peculiar  effect  tx^  \ 
you ;  thai  when  you  had  been  drinking  you  did  not  remember  things  distinctt/t 
do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  remember,  when  you  are  drunk,  sometWj 
that  happened  before  you  got  drunk,  or  that  you  cannot  recollect  what  to* 
place  while  you  were  dnink  after  you  get  sober  ? 

A.  I  will  explain :  In  case  of  going  before  a  court  to  give  testimony,  or  tff' 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  cannot  in  justice  to  myself  taste  any  liquor,  witbontmaW 
me  possibly  say  something,  or  use  some  expression,  that  I  would  not  wish  *» 
or  oftentimes  making  me  forget  things  I  do  not  wish  to  forget. 

By  Mr.  Pikrrepont  : 
Q.  And  therefore  when  you  go  before  a  court  you  do  not  taste  liquor! 
A,  When  I  go  before  a  court  I  do  not  taste  liquor. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  recollect  distinctly  things  that  pass  when  you 
are  drunk? 

A.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  things  1  could  not  pretend  to  recollect  when  I  was 
drunk ;  for  instance,  you  could  tell  me  anything  at  all  when  I  was  drunk,  and  I 
would  not  think  of  it  ^ve  minutes  afterwards,  and  would  not  remember  it  after- 
wards at  all,  unless  something  occurred  at  that  particular  time  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  staggered  or 
whether  you  fell  down,  while  you  were  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Surratt,  after  you 
came  home  ? 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  meeting  Mrs.  Surra^t  on  the  next  day,  what  time  of  the 
flay  was  it? 
A.  I  think,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day  ? 
Q.  How  far  had  your  carriages  passed  each  other? 
•A.  I  do  not  think  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
Q.  You  both  pulled  up  as  soon  as  you  could  ? 
A.  She  pulled  up  as  soon  as  she  recognized  me,  and  I  did  the  same. 
Q-  Was  it  more  than  the  length  of  the  horse  and  buggy? 
A.  It  may  have  been  twice  the  length  of  the  horse  and  buggy ;  I  do  not  re- 
member distinctly. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  which  way  you  passed? 
A.  We  passed  to  the  right  of  each  other. 

Q;  Mrs.  0£^tt  and  her  child  were  in  the  carriage  with  you;  what  sort  of  a 
^a'nage  were  you  in  ? 
A.  In  a  two-horse  carriage. 
Q.  With  a  top  to  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  driving  ? 
A.  I  was  driving  myself. 

Q-  Was  Mrs.  Surratt  in  a  top  buggy,  with  the  top  down  ? 

A.  She  was  in  a  top  buggy  with  the  top  up ;  it  had  been  raining. 

Q.  You  think  the  top  was  up  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q-  I  want  to  know  whether  there  was  anything  different  from  usual  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  on  that  occasion ;  whether  there  was  any  secrecy  in  the  manner 
Ml  which  she  spoke  to  you. 

A  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to  me  to 
«^out  of  the  way,  in  connection  with  our  conversation,  was  the  manner  in 
^mch  she  put  the  first  question.  As  regards  the  tone  of  her  voice,  it  did  not 
•^m  to  me  other  than  ordinary.  It  may  have  been  a  little  lower  than  the 
*'J^y  tone.    There  was  nothing  like  a  whisper. 

Q*  Loud  enough  for  Mr.  Weichman  to  hear  tne  conversation  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  Mr.  Weichman  heard  her.  I  told  him,  when  in  prison, 
*^he  might  have  been  a  deaf  man  for  what  I  knew. 

^'  Be  was  sitting  in  the  buggy,  and  you  were  on  the  outside,  standing  in 
^t,  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  ? 

A"  Yes,  sir.     I  was  not  more  than  three  feet  from  Mrs.  Surratt  at  any  time. 

y  1^0  you  recollect  having  testified  anything  else  that  passed  between  you 
•°^*lr8.  Surratt? 

A-  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

V!«  She  said  nothing  about  Mr.  Nothe  ? 

;*•  No,  sir:  I  think  not. 


2'  She  said  nothing  about  Captain  Gwynn  ? 
^^  I  do  not  think  she  did,  or  that  s' 


^^^j'  Mv  uvv  »uiu&  DUO  uiu,  ur  luw,  she  made  any  remark  about  any  business 
^^  that  and  John  being  away. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  her  saying  anything  about  being  near-siglited,  so  that 
she  did  not  see  you  when  you  were  passing? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  when  you  got  into  the  carriage  that  you  said  any- 
thing about  what  had  passed  between  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  she  was  speaking  to  you  in  the  yard  on  that  Friday  was  it  in  a;^ 
ordinary  tone  of  voice? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me  so ;  it  did  not  appear  anything  anusixal  at  all. 

Q  You  say  she  gave  you  that  package  out  in  the  yard.  Whfcre  did  you  tt^j 
it  first? 

A.  I  took  it  first  and  laid  it  on  the  sofa  in  the  back  room. 

Q.  Was  not  that  package  lying  on  the  sola  in  the  back  room,  and  did  Sfix, 
Offut  give  it  to  you? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  she  did» 

Q.  When  you  came  in  was  it  not  wrapped  up  and  lying  on  the  sofii? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  Mrs.  Offutt  gave  it  to  you  at  all? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  In  your  examination  in  chief  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Herold  ven^ 
down  below  your  house;  that  he  started  alone,  and  the  next  morning  came  btd^ 
with  these  carbines? 

A.  The  night  before  Herold  started  alone ;  the  next  morning  I  saw  his  hoi» 
at  my  front  gate. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Herold  bring  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  carbines  or  anything  of  the  Idni 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  them  in  the  front  room. 

Q.  Herold,  if  I  understand  you,  went  down  the  night  before  and  the  neit 
morning  came  back,  and  when  you  came  in  you  found  the  carbines  in  the  roooiy 
who  brought  them  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  I  was  invited  into  the  room  by  John  Surratt 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  brought  them  in  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  Herold  went  that  night  ? 

A.  He  told  us  in  the  bar-room  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  T  B  that  night 
It  was  getting  very  late  when  he  left.  1  told  him  that  I  had  one  spare  bed 
which  he  might  occupy  if  he  wished. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  come  back  with  the  carbines  on  his  return  from  TBI 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  with  any  shot-guns? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leave  your  house  to  go  to  T  B  ? 

A.  I  suppose  near  11  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  get  back  the  next  day? 

A.  The  next  morning  he  came  back  about  8  or  9  o'clock* 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  when  he  came  to  your  house  the  day 
before  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  direction  he  came  from? 

A.  It  was  dark  when  he  got  th<3re.  I  do  not  know  from  what  direction  he 
came. 

Q.  How  far  is  T  B  from  your  house? 

A.  It  id  called  five  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Port  Tobacco  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  road, 

Q.  I  want,  if  possible,  that  you  should  fix  with  some  degree  of  eertainty  tk 
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date  when  Herold  was  at  your  house  that  night  and  the  next  morning  brought 
back  the  ^ns ;  fix  that  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  If  I  had  my  bar-room  book  I  could  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Where  is  it? 

A.  The  military  authorities  took  it ;  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 

Mr.  Bradley  (to  district  attorney.)  Have  you  it  in  your  possession? 

The  Assistant  District  Attorney.  We  know  nothing  about  it. 

Witness.  I  called  on  Judge  Holt  afterward ;  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
it;  there  were  some  bills  on  it  I  wanted  to  make  out,  but  I  never  got  hold  of  it. 

Q.  Without  4hat  bar  book  cannot  you  fix  by  other  circumstances  within  a 
week  of  the  time? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Gollenbach  made  out  some  bills  from  that  book. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Gollenbach  ? 

A.  A  carpenter,  who  lived  in  that  neighborhood;  he  is  in  the  city  now. 
Those  bills  are  now  down  in  that  county  for  collection.  If  I  could  get  hold  of 
one  of  those  I  could  ascertain  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  consent  to  recall  the  witness  to  ascertain  the  date  in 
question  if  he  should  obtain  one  of  the  bills  referred  to. 

The  District  Attorney  assented. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  two  months  before  the  assassination } 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  more  than  six  weeks. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  John  Surratt  again  on  the  25th  of  March  ? 

A.  That,  I  think,  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  anybody  in  company  with  him  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  last  time 
you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  came  with  his  mother  and  another  lady  in  the  carriage. 

Q.  Bid  he  stop  at  your  house  and  return  or  go  on  ? 

A.  I  think  they  stopped  long  enough  to  get  their  dinner. 

Q.  Did  they  separate  there  or  not? 

A.  His  mother  remained  there,  and  I  think  some  gentleman  came  with  a 
"^ggy  and  took  her  back  to  Washington,  or  took  her  away,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber. 

Q-  Which  way  did  John  and  the  other  lady  go  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  which  way  they  went  from  the  house ;  they  left  there. 

Q.  How  were  they  riding  ? 

A.  They  were  riding,  as  well  as  I  remember,  in  a  carriage  with  two  horses. 

Q-  Bo  you  remember  the  color  of  the  horses  ? 

A  It  strikes  me  they  were  gray  horses. 

Q'  One  gray  and  the  other  not  ? 

A-  It  strikes  me  both  were  gray. 

The  BisTRicT  Attorney  objected  to  further  examination,  as  the  cross- 
^^ination  had  once  been  finished. 

^'^^  Court  said  he  so  understood  it,  and  that  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
PWjceeded  with  their  examination  in  reply. 
."Y  Bradley  said  he  only  desired  to  ascertain,  when  he  stopped  at  the  house 

^  witness  for  the  last  time  on  the  25th  of  March,  who  was  with  him. 

By  the  District  Attorney: 
•  "•  tHd  Mr.  Weichman  hear  this  conversation  to  which  you  have  testified 
^^en  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt? 
^'  That  I  am  unable  to  say.     As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Weichman  was  an  entire 

?^S^  to  me.     As  far  as  I  know  he  may  have  heard  it. 

J-  She  was  sitting  in  a  buggy  with  him  ? 

^  He  was  sittingalong  side  of  her. 

j»  Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  conversation  ? 

"^-  Not  at  all ;  she  was  sitting  with  her  head  a  little  forward,  towards  me. 


Q.  Yon  did  not  obsenre  that  he  took  any  part  t 

A.  I  noticed  that  his  eye  was  cast  towards  mine  when  I  looked  up  after 
had  made  use  of  the  expression.     When  I  looked  at  him  he  tamed  his  heai 

Q.  Your  recollection  of  these  facts  is  very  distinct  ? 

A.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  facts  I  state. 

EvBRTOiV  J.  CoNOBR  was  Bwom  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and 
court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  25, 186' 
The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

John  W.  Garrett  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  your  residence. 

A.  Caroline  county,  Virginia. 

Q.  State  where  you  lived  in  April,  1865. 
*  A.  I  lived  at  the  same  place. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when  and  where  you  first  saw  him. 

A.  I  saw  him  at  my  father's  house ;  I  do  not  remember  the  date ;  two  < 
I  think,  before  he  was  killed  there. 

Q.  Was  he  alone,  or  was  he  with  some  one  ? 

A.  He  was  with  some  One. 

Q.  Who  was  he ;  do  you  know  1 

Witness.  Do  you  wish  to  know  who  he  was  brought  there  by  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

A.  He  was  brought  there  by  two  men  by  the  name  of  Jett  and  Roggles 

Q.  State  briefly  and  distinctly  when  he  came  there,  where  he  went,  and 
he  did. 

A.  I  saw  him  when  he  rode  up  to  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  1 

A.  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  At  what  lime  in  the  day  1 

A.  lu  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Describe  the  horse  he  rode. 

A.  I  cannot;  I  do  not  remember  the  horse;  I  was  lying  down. at 
ho  came ;  I  heard  the  dogs  barking ;  I  rose  up,  looked  out,  and  saw 
mounting  from  the  horse ;  I  do  not  remember  what  kind  of  a  horse  it 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

A.  Ruggles  and  Jett. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Herold  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  He  came  the  next  day. 

Q.  State  what  IJooth  did  after  he  came  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  in  particular  that  he  did.     He  remair 
fir^t  night;  he  was  not  there  the  second  night.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  condition  physically,  his  limbs,  &c.  f 

A.  He  was  very  lame. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter ;  do  you  know  ? 
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A.  He  said  his  leg  was  broken.    I  did  not  examine  it.        •    . 

Q.  He  remained  at  your  house  that  night ;  what  did  he  do  the  next  day  ? 

A.  He  remained  about  the  house ;  I  do  not  think  he  went  awaj  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  don't  know ;  I  was  not  at  home  during  the  day. 

Q.  You  came  home  at  night  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  dinner. 

Q.  Was  he  there  then  1 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  he  stay  there  ? 

A.  He  remained  until  after  dinner ;  then  some  cavalry  came  along,  and  he 
left  the  house  for  a  short  while,  and  1  think  returned  again. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go? 

A  I  do  not  know  where ;  he  could  not  have  gone  far,  because  he  came  back 
very  shortly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  leave  the  house  ] 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  return  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  way  did  he  return  ? 

A.  From  the  direction  of  the  woods. 

Q.  Was  Herold  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  did  he  come  ? 

A.  He  came  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  he  go  out  with  Booth  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  came  back  with  him  ] 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  Booth  remain  the  second  time  he  came  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  entered  the  house  the  second  time  or  not ;  yes, 
"*  did,  and  took  supper  there. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  after  supper? 

A.  After  supper  he  went  to  the  bam  and  staid  there  until  the  cavalry  came. 

Q'  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  at  what  time  he  went ;  the  usual  bed-time  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  went  with  him  ? 

A.  Herold. 
^'  State,  if  you  please,  what  articles  Booth  brought,  and  what  Herold  had 
With  him. 

A.  That  I  do  not  know.     I  remember  Booth  had  a  pistol  or  pair  ot  pistols,  a 
»®wie.knife  and  a  field-glass. 

Q- What  did  Herold  have? 

A-  I  think  he  had  a  carbine ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

V  How  did  Herold  come ;  on  horseback  or  on  foot  ? 

A'  He  came  on  foot. 

2*  Examine  that  glass,  (field-glass  exhibited,)  and  see  if  you  ever  saw  it  before. 

^*  I  cannot  testify  that  I  ever  saw  this  glass ;  I  have  seen  one  similar  to  it. 

J-  Where? 

^*  At  my  father's  house. 

2'  State  whether  the  one  you  saw  Booth  have  was  similar  to  this. 

^  Similar  to  this ;  yes,  sir. 

2'  l^id  it  have  a  case? 

Q-  Yes,  sir. 

Y*  Where  did  you  see  it  last  ? 

"^  I  eaw  it  at  my  father's  house,  in  Booth's  possession. 
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'  Q.  Did  he  take,  it  with  him  to  the  ham  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  it  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  there  after  Booth  was  captured  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Describe  the  carbine  Herold  had. 

A.  I  could  not;  I  did  not  examine  it, 

Q.  Did  tliey  have  any  other  articles  ] 

A.  I  think  they  had  a  large  shawl.  I  do  not  know  which  had  it ;  it  was  in 
their  possession. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  horse  Booth  rode  ? 

A.  The  men  carried  it  back. 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  think  it  was  a  sorrel. 

Q.  Describe  the  place  where  Booth  was  captured ;  how  near  the  house. 

A.  I  suppose  150  or  200  yards.  It  was  a  large  tobacco  house.  It  waa  at 
far  from  the  house,  perhaps,  as  from  here  across  the  street. 

Q.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  that  house  was  built. 

A.  It  was  a  laige  house,  I  think  about  sixty  feet  square,  built  with  shedaon 
each  end.  It  was  intended  for  tobacco ;  we  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  tobaeoD 
before  the  war. 

Q.  Was  it  close? 

A.  Pretty  close.  There  were  spaces  left  between  the  boards  to  air  the 
tobacco. 

Q.  How  wide  were  the  spaces  1 

A.  I  suppose  about  four  inches  apart. 

Q.  State  whether  the  bam  was  full  or  empty ;  what  was  in  it  ? 

A.  There  were  a  good  many  farming  implements,  some  hay,  and  fodder. 

Q.  Examine  these  carbines,  (two  carbines  exhibited,)  and  state  whether  Herold 
had  a  weapon  like  that. 

A.  I  did  not  examine  the  carbine  at  all.  I  only  know  it  had  a  string  oa» 
(selecting  one;)  I  suppose  this  must  have  been  the  one  he  had. 

Q.  It  had  a  string  on  like  that? 

A.  I  think  it  had  a  string  on,  but  do  not  know.  I  never  examined  the  ear* 
bine  at  all. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  what  occurred  when  the  officers  came  to  the  house. 

A.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  them  was  hearing  them  at  the  house.    I 
went  directly  to  the  house.     Three  of  them  were  standing  around  my  father.    A* 
soon  as  I  walked  up,  one  of  the  officers,  Colonel  Conger,  I  think  they  repi©* 
sen  ted  him  to  be,  turned  to  me  and  asked  where  I  came  from.     I  told  him  wIk> 
I  was,  and  asked  him  who  he  was  in  pursuit  of.     I  told  him  there  were  two 
men  at  the  house,  and  that  they  were  now  in  the  bam ;  that  if  he  would  gowiik 
me  I  would  show  him  where  i^  was.     The  three  officers  left  my  father  direcllf 
and  went  with  me  to  the  barn.     When  we  reached  the  barn  one  of  them,  I  think 
Colonel  Conger,  said  to  me,  "  There  are  three  rooms  here,  thetobacco-houaeani 
two  corn-houses ;  if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  exact  house  he  is  in,  your  life  will  piJT 
the  forfeit."     I  told  him  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  was  in  the  tobacco- 
house  ;  that  he  went  there  the  night  before,  and  I  supposed  he  was  there  il 
that  time.     Then,  after  stationing  his  guard  round  the  house,  I  think  Bakff 
came  to  me  and  says,  "  I  want  you  to  go  into  that  bam  and  demand  the  sarwa- 
der  of  the  arms  that  man  has  and  bring  them  out  to  me.     Unless  you  do  it,  I 
will  bum  your  property."     I  went  to  the  door  and  Baker  unlocked  it.    I  waal 
into  the  bam ;  went  up  where  Booth  was  lying.     I  think  he  was  lying  wb«i  J 
went  in.  As  soon  as  I  got  up  to  where  he  was,  he  raised  up.  I  told  him  whall 
was  sent  in  there  for.    He  asked  me  who  the  men  were.    I  told  )dm  I  did  oit 
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know ;  I  only  knew  they  were  armed  soldiers.  He  said,  "  If  you  don't  get  out  of 
liere  I  will  shoot  yon ;  you  have  betrayed  me.    Get  out  of  the  barn  at  once." 
2ie  raised  to  get  his  pistol  and  I  went  out  at  once. 
Q.  Where  was  the  carbine  1 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  it  was  in  the  bam.     It  was  very  dark  in  there  ; 
1  could  not  see  anything. 
Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  I  suppose  two  hours  to  day ;  I  do  not  know;  it  was  a  very  dark  night.     I 
went  out  and  told  one  of  the  officers,  Baker  I  believe,  what  he  had  said,  and  that 
if  he  thought  proper  to  burn  the  barn  he  could  do  so,  but  I  would  not  risk  my 
life  further;  that  I  saw  no  necessity  for  burning  the  bam,  if  he  would  wait  until 
daylight  he  could  get  him  without  destroying  the  property.     I  was  then  ordered 
by  him  to  place  some  brush  against  the  bam  to  fire  it.     Previous  to  this  I  had 
told  him  what  the  man  inside  said :  "  Young  man,  I  advise  you  for  your  own 
good ;  if  you  do  not  leave  at  once  I  will  shoot  you."     I  think  then  there  was  a 
conversation  between  one  of  the  officers  outside  and  Booth  inside ;  the  exact 
words  I  do  not-  remember.     The  officer  outside  demanded  of  him  to  come  out. 
He  said,  *'  Who  are  you  1     Who  am  I  to  surrender  to  ?     Probably  I  might  be 
taken  by  my  friends."     The  officer,  whoever  he  was — I  think  he  was  Baker — 
8aid, "  We  did  not  come  here  to  hold  any  parley  with  you  ;  we  came  to  capture 
you;  and  unless  you  are  out  of  the  barn  in  five  minutes,  we  will  fire  it." 
Q.  Did  he  come  out  ? 
A.  Not  until  after  the  bam  was  fired. 
Q.  The  bam  was  then  fired.    What  then  happened  f 

A.  When  the  bam  was  fired  the  door  was  unlocked.    Baker  and  myself  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  barn.    He  went  directly  to  Booth,  who  was  then  falling  or 
had  fallen.     I  ran  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
Q.  Where  was  he,  or  had  he  been  standing,  before  he  fell  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  was  about  in  the  centre  of  the  bam  then. 
Q'  Did  yon  see  him  standing  after  the  bam  had  been  fired  ? 
A.  I  did  not ;  I  did  not  look. 

Q'  Did  you  see  who  fired  the  shot  that  caused  him  to  fall  ? 
A.  I  did  not ;  he  had  fallen  or  was  falling  when  I  entered  the  barn.     I  was 
the  second  to  enter. 
iS       Q.  Did  you  know  Booth  before  he  came  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley  stated  that  he  had  no  cross-examination,  but  desired  to  have 
^  exception  to  this  testimony  noted. 

EvERToN  J.  Conger,  farmer — resident  of  Richland  county,  Ohio— called 
tod  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibbrbpont  : 

Q«  What  was  your  occupation  in  1865,  in  the  month  of  April  ? 

^  Soldier. 

Q'  Of  what  regiment  and  what  office  did  you  hold  ?  • 

A.  Lieutenant  colonel  first  District  Columbia  cavalry. 

Q'  Will  you  give  to  this  jury  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Booth  ;  describe 
your  coming  to  Garrett's  house,  what  time  in  the  day  or  night  it  was,  and  who 
^M  with  you  ? 

A.  We  got  to  Garrett's  house  about  12  or  1  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  25th 
^d  26th  oNApril;  Byron  Baker,  First  Lietftenant  Dougherty,  and  twenty-five  or 
**«nty-8ix  cavalrymen,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  sixteenth  New  York  cavalry 
^^  with  us ;  also  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rollins,  who  lived  at  Port  Conway, 
^  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Jett,  who  when  I  found  him  was  at  Bowling 

Q.  What  was  he  with  you  for  ? 
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A.  To  show  UB  where  Garrett  lived. 

Q.  Who  else  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  sergeant  with  you  ? 

A.  When  I  say  soldiers  I  mean  sergeants,  corporals,  and  men  sufficient  t 
make  up  the  number. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  man  by  the  name  of  Oorbett  ? 

A.  Boston  Oorbett ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  office  ? 

A.  He  was  a  sergeant,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  commanded  those  soldiers  ] 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  Jett  conducted  you  to  the  house  ? 

A.  Wrnt  to  the  house  and  put  soldiers  around  it,  and  about  the  bam.  Then 
went  inside  the  house  to  see  where  Booth  and  Herold  were. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  ? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  I  think  his  name  was  John  H.  Grarrett ,  this  young  man  who  has  just  bea 
ewom. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  bam,  or  tobacco  house ;  what  then  did  you  dot 

A.  I  took  soldiers  from  the  house  and  stationed  them  around  this  place  w 
set  fire  to  it. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  first  thing  you  did  ;  describe  all  you  did  in  the  order  i 
which  it  was  done.  After  you  stationed  soldiers  around  it,  what  was  the  fin 
thing  you  did  ?     Did  you  look  in  and  make  any  demand  1  and  if  so,  whati 

A.  No,  sir ;  Baker,  who  was  with  me,  did  the  talking. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  was  done  by  you  and  your  men.  1  want  to  get  before  4 
jury  the  occurrences  in  their  order,  exactly  as  they  occurred. 

A.  In  coming  to  the  house  the  men  were  on  horseback ;  when  we  got  to  A 
bam,  in  order  to  make  it  more  secure,  they  were  dismounted,  a  few  at  a  tin 
and  the  horses  sent  away  to  the  rear.  The  men  were  stationed  around  the  ban 
about  thirty  feet  from  it,  on  three  sides.  On  the  front  side  no  men  were  fti 
tioned — the  side  the  door  was.  The  conversation  which  was  held  with  tho* 
in  the  bam  was  done  by  Baker.  It  was  in  the  first  place  commenced  by  Ki 
while  I  was  putting  the  men  on  guard  around  the  barn,  and  afterwards  eoi 
ducted  by  him.     I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  ? 

A.  I  heard  it  and  directed  it  principally. 

Q.  Relate  it. 

A.  He  said  to  these  men  in  the  bam  :  "  We  are  going  to  send  thifc  yo«» 
man,  on  whose  place  you  are  found,  to  take  your  arms  and  ask  you  to  surrender 
Garrett  went  into  the  barn  to  ask  them  to  come  out  in  order  to  save  the  bu 
from  being  burnt.     They  refused  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  told  him  to  go  ont. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  threaten  to  shoot  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  that  occurred  betwe^  6tii«* 
and  Booth. 

Q.  Tell  what  you  did  hear,  and  what  you  then  did. 

A.  I  heard  Baker  say  to  him,  "  If  •you  don't  come  out  .we  will  SQt  the  bfi* 
on  fire  and  burn  you  out."     He  asked  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  themit^ 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  few  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  in  yourself  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  diark. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  ? 

A.  I  told  Garrett  to  pile  some  brush  against  the  corner  of  the  bam,  to  make 
an  impression  that  it  was  to  be  set  on  fire. 

Q.  Did  he  pile  up  the  brush  ? 

A.  He  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Booth  say  to  that  ? 

A.  Garrett  told  me  that  Booth  came  to  the  comer  of  the  bam  and  told  him 
if  he  valued  his  life  to  go  away  from  there ;  that  if  he  did  not  he  would  shoot 
him,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  he  need  not  put  any  more  stuff  there. 

Q.  That  did  not  have  the  effect  to  bring  him  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  in  order  did  you  do  1 

A.  Booth  said  he  was  a  lame  man,  a  cripple ;  that  if  we  would  take  fifty 
men  and  draw  them  back  one  hundred  yards,  he  would  come  out  and  fight  us  all. 
He  wanted  that  we  should  give  him  fair  play.  Baker  said  we  did  not  come  there 
to  have  a  fight ;  we  simply  came  there  to  make  them  prisoners,  and  as  such  we 
expected  to  take  them,  dead  or  alive.  Booth  said,  "  There  is  one  man  in  here 
who  wants  to  surrender  pretty  bad.'*  Baker  told  him  to  hand  out  his  arms  and 
come  oat.  He  came  to  theMoor  and  I  think  said,  "Let  me  out."  Baker  told 
kirn  to  hand  out  his  arms.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any.  Baker  said,  "  You 
Cttried  the  carbine ;  pass  it  to  us,"  Booth  said,  "  This  man  has  no  arms  ;  this 
earbme  is  mine ;  I  have  got  it."  I  said  to  Baker  not  to  make  any  more  talk 
•Iwnt  the  arms,  but  to  get  one  man  out.  He  opened  the  door  ;  Herold  put  his 
kuids  oat,  and  Baker  took  him  outside  the  door.  I  went  around  the  back  side 
of  the  barn,  made  a  little  rope  of  straw,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thrust  it  inside  on 
top  of  of  a  little  pile  of  straw  lying  in  the  corner,  which  set  it  on  fire. 

Q.  After  it  was  lighted,  could  you  see  Booth  very  plainly  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  when  it  first  lighted  up  Booth  stooa  about  the  centre  of  the 
Mnu  As  soon  as  the  light  attracted  his  attention  he  turned  round,  and  came 
^  to  the  comer  where  the  light  was. 

Q-  What  had  he  in  his  hand  ? 

A..  A  carbine. 

Q-  This  carbine  here  in  court  1 

^'  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not  ? 

^-  Yes, sir,  (after  examination;)  that  is  it. 

Q-  In  what  position  did  he  hold  it  ? 

A.  In  the  position  a  man  would  naturally  hold  it  if  he  was  looking  for  any- 
*mg  to  shoot. 

Q'  Describe  the  position  to  the  jury. 

A.  Something  like  this,  (exhibiting  position  to  iury.) 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  ^ 

A.  He  went  across  the  bam,  pretty  close  to  the  comer,  and  ran  his  eye  up  and 
Jy^  the  cracks  of  the  bam  to  see  who  made  the  fire.  The  light  being  between 
him  and  the  outside  of  the  barn,  he  could  not  see  outside. 

Q«  You  could  see  him  plainly. 

^  Very  plainly.  He  then  turned  his  eye  on  the  fire,  to  see,  as  I  thought, 
^mher  he  could  put  it  out.  He  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance  at  it  that  he  could 
•^  It  ha4  burned  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  blaze  then  extended  two-thirds  to 
^  top  of  the  barn,  on  the  inside.  He  dropped  his  carbine  and  his  arms,  his 
^Dtenance  changed,  and  he  turned  and  w^ked  away.  As  soon  as  he  left  the 
^fDer  of  the  bam  which  had  been  set  on  fire,  he  came  towards  the  front  door. 
*he  front  door  waa  nearer  to  the  position  where  I  stood  by  one  side  than  the 
^^,  bat  the  ground  about  the  other  was  smoother ;  and,  in  order  to  go  quick 
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in  the  dark,  I  went  around  that  way.  When  about  opposite  the  middle  of 
bam  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  of  fire-arms — something  I  judged  to  I 
pistol.  I  supposed  he  had  shot  himself.  I  went  around  to  the  front  door,  i 
found  it  open.  Baker  had  gone  in,  and  when  I  went  to  him  stood  partly  b 
down,  looking  at  Booth,  who  lay  on  the  floor,  to  all  appearance  dead.  I  stoo] 
over,  looked  down  at  him,  and  said  ho  had  shot  himself.  Baker  said,  "  No, 
did  not."  Said  I,  "Where  is  he  shot?"  He  said  he  thought  in  the  neck, 
reached  down  and  raised  up  his  head,  and  saw  a  wound  in  the  neck  bleed! 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  si 
himself,  shooting  a  little  too  low;  and  I  said  again,  *'  He  shot  himself."  Bd 
said,  **  No,  he  did  not."  He  spoke  very  positive  about  it.  I  thought  it  a  lit 
strange,  rather,  as  if  he  doubted  my  word  when  he  said  so.  However,  we  cani 
him  out  on  the  grass.  When  he  got  out  on  the  grass  he  began  to  show  sig 
of  coming  to  life.  We  had  water  put  in  his  face  and  mouth.  He  made 
effort  to  speak,  but  was  only  partially  intelligible.  I  put  my  head  down  to  I 
mouth,  and  understood  him  to  say,  "  Tell  my  mother  I  died  for  my  countn 
I  repeated  it  over  again,  and  asked  him  if  that  is  what  he  said.  He  replieo, 
rather  indicated,  "  Yes."  From  there  he  was  carried  to  the  front  porch  of  6i 
rett's  house,  and  laid  there  on  a  straw  tick  or  bed,  I  think.  I  think  he  8i 
while  he  was  there,  tell  his  mother  he  did  what  he  thought  was  for  the  be 
He  wanted  to  be  turned  over  on  his  face  once,  and  had  a  sensation,  as  I  k 
posed,  of  choking.  He  appeared  to  gasp,  and  want  to  get  something  out  of  I 
throat.  He  saw  Jett  stanaing  a  little  way  off,  on  the  ground,  and  said  to  n 
"  Did  that  man  betray  me  ?"     I  said,  "  We  have  taken  him  prisoner." 

Q.  What  is  Jetl's  first  name  1 

A.  Willie.  I  think  he  was  shot  very  nearly  at  three  o'clock,  and  died 
quarter  past  seven.  Ho  was  only  rational  about  forty  minutes,  or  three-quarti 
of  an  hour,  or  such  a  matter,  though  he  lived  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  articles  you  took  from  him  ? 

A.  This  is  the  carbine  he  had.  He  had  two  pistols ;  I  think  they  wi 
Wheeler  &  Wilson's  ;  two  revolvers  ;  my  impression  is  they  were  seven-slwH 
ing  pistols,  of  some  kind,  of  about  six-inch  barrel.  He  had  a  large  bow 
knife,  or  hunting-knife,  and  sheath. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  make  that  was  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  knife  has  a  name  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  1 
had  a  diary,  some  bills  of  exchange  on  some  bank  in  Canada,  and  a  compass. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  compass  ? 

A.  A  little  box  compass,  like  a  miniature  case,  covered  with  leather,  shatti] 
with  a  hinge. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  diary  ? 

A.  An  ordinary  pocket-diary,  six  inches  long,  perhaps,  and  two  or  three  ineb 
wide,  with  a  memorandum  inside  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  year  the  diary  was  I 

A.  1864. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  whether  there  were  any  leaves  cut  out  or  whether  the 
were  all  in  1 

A.  There  were  some  out.  <• 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  can,  how  they  were  cut  out. 

A.  They  were  cut  out  with  a  knife,  and  cut  at  different  time^,  I  should  saf* 

Q.  Were  they  cut  straight  or  crooked  ? 

A.  They  wei-e  cut  very  nearly  straight  down,  but  one  cut  was  across  anoAo 
so  that  the  stubs  didn't  match. 

Q.  In  cutting  were  they  cut  straight  by  a  rule  or  jaggedly  and  slantinp! 
cuti 

A.  Some  straight  and  some  slanting — not  by  a  rule,  but  as  straight  as  a  ■» 
would  ordinarily  cat  with  a  knife. 
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Q.  Cat  at  different  times  ? 

A.  There  were  only  three  or  four  stubs,  perhaps,  left,  that  had  been  cut  at 
the  same  time.     Thej  may  have  been  cut  all  at  onco,  but  by  different  cuts. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  in  this  diary  of  1864  any  writing  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  diary  lately  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  state  when  you  last  saw  it,  or  about  when  7 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  it  was  when  I  was  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
tibout  five  or  sii  weeks  ago. 

Q.  State  whether  when  you  saw  the  diary  it  was  in  the  same  condition  it  was 
when  Booth  had  it. 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  diary  if  you  were  to  see  it  ? 

A.  I  ehould. 

Q.  Describe  the  carbine. 

A.  It  was  an  ordinary  Spencer  carbine — a  seven-shooter. 
Q.  What  other  articles  ? 

A«  He  had  some  pine  shavings,  some  daguerreotypes,  some  tobacco,  a  little 
jstholic  medal,  and  a  pin. 
Q.  What  sort  of  a  pin  ? 
Au  A  stone  set  in  jet  and  gold. 
Q.  Any  name  on  it  ? 

A.  Dan  Bryant  to  J.  W.  Booth.     It  was  a  small-sized  brilliant. 
Q.  Was  it  a  diamond  or  a  crystal  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  a  cr^'stal. 

Q*  Was  it  single  or  more  than  one  stone  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  only  one  stone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  lone-star  badge  is  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  pin  if  you  were  to  see  it  ? 

A.  I  would,  I  think ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  to  the  pin  while  in  your  possession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  bent  in  the  shank.     I  sat  on  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  sit  on  it  ] 

A.  Just  simply  sat  on  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  sit  straight  on  the  pin,  did  you  ?  Please  describe  to  the  jury 
w  you  sat  upon  it. 

A.  It  was  loose  in  my  pocket,  or  with  some  other  articles  there.  It  was  a 
•^  pin,  and  I  suppose  three  inches  long.  It  was  straight  when  I  got  it,  but 
^hen  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  bent,  and  I  suppose  I  did  it  by  sitting  on  the  pack- 

Q*  Please  examine  the  field-glass  shown  you  and  see  if  it  is  the  same  field- 
^8 1 

,  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  saw  it  until  I  went  to  the  War  Department  to  get 
It 

Q*  You  did  not  take  the  field-s^lass  from  the  house  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ] 

A.  Byron  Baker,  as  he  is  called.     L.  B.  Baker  is  his  name. 

(The  pin  referred  to  was  exhibited  and  identified  by  witness. 

The  diary  was  also  exhibited  and  identified.) 
|Q*  Just  examine  it  now  and  say  for  what  year  it  is,  and  whether  leaves  haTO 
**•«»  cut  firom  it. 

^  It  is  for  1864,  and  leaves  have  been  cut  out. 
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Q.  State  whether  the  diarj  is  in  the  same  condition  now  it  was  when  you 
first  saw  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  read  from  a  copy  of  entries  in  the  diary ;  Mr.  Merrick  haying 
the  original  and  comparing  as  he  read. 

The  entries  read  are  as  follows  : 

"  Tf  anwr 

April  13,  14,  Frida^v,  the  Ides. 

Until  to-day  nothing  was  ever  thought  of  sacrificing  to  our  country's  wwrngs. 
For  six  months  we  had  worked  to  capture.  But  our  cause  heing  almost 
lo^t,  something  decisive  and  great  must  oe  done.  But  its  failure  was  owing 
to  others  who  did  not  stnke  for  their  country  with  a  heart.  I  struck  boWlyi 
and  not  as  the  papers  say.  I  walked  with  a  firm  step  through  a  thou- 
sand of  his  friends ;  was  stopped,  hut  pushed  on.  A  colonel  was  at  his  side.  I 
shouted  Sic  semper  hefore  I  fired.  In  jumping  broke  my  leg.  I  passed  all  his 
pickets.  Rode  sixty  miles  that  night,  with  the  bone  of  my  leg  tearing  the  fleah 
at  every  jump. 

I  can  never  repent  it,  though  we  hated  to  kill.     Our  country  owed  all  out 
troubles  to  him,  and  God  simply  made  me  the  instrument  of  his  punishment 

The  country  is  not 

April,  1865, 

what  it  was.  This  forced  union  is  not  what  I  have  loved.  I  care  not  ii\bX> 
becomes  of  me.  I  have  no  desire  to  out-live  my  country.  This  night  (bc6»^ 
the  deed)  I  wrote  a  long  article  and  left  it  for  one  of  the  editors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  in  which  I  fully  set  forth  our  reasons  for  our  proceedings.    Hoo^ 

the  gov'r 

Friday,  2L 

After  being  hunted  like  a  dog  through  swamps,  woods,  and  last  night  beisS 
chased  by  gunboats  till  I  was  forced  to  return  wet,  cold,  and  starving,  witl* 
every  man's  hand  against  me,  I  am  here  in  despair.    And  why?    For  deiiB^ 
what  Brutus  was  honored  for — what  made  Tell  a  hero.     And  yet  I,  for  Btrifc-" 
ing  down  a  greater  tyrant  than  they  ever  knew,  am  looked  upon  as  a  ^xaaof^ 
cut-throat.     My  action  was  purer  than  either  of  theirs.     One  hoped  to  be  gre»^ 
The  other  had  not  only  his  country's,  but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge.    I  hopoi 
for  no  gain.     I  knew  no  private  wrong.     I  struck  for  my  countrv  and  that  aloiiS* 
A  country  that  groaned  beneath  this  tyranny,  and  prayed  for  this  end,  and  J^ 
now  behold  the  cold  hand  they  extend  to  me.     God  cannot  pardon  me  if  I  W« 
done  wrong.    Yet  I  cannot  see  my  wrong,  except  in  serving  a  d^enerate  pcopfc 
The  little,  the  very  little,  I  left  behind  to  clear  my  name,  the  government  will  not 
allow  to  be  printed.     So  ends  all.     For  my  country  I  have  given  up  all  tM 
makes  life  sweet  and  holy,  brought  misery  upon  my  family,  and  am  sure  tbett 
is  no  pardon  in  the  Heaven  for  me,  since  man  condemns  roe  so.     I  have  Ollf 
heard  of  what  has  been  done,  (except  what  I  did  myself,)  and  it  tills  me  tiw 
horror.     God,  try  and  forgive  me,  and  bless  my  mother.     To-night  I  will  oi« 
more  try  the  river  with  the  intent  to  cross.     Though  I  have  a  greater  desireiai 
almost  a  mind  to  return  to  Washington,  and  in  a  measure  clear  my  name — ^wWi 
I  feel  I  can  do.     I  do  not  repent  the  blow  I  struck.     I  may  before  my  G<A 
but  not  to  man.     I  think  I  have  done  well.     Though  I  am  abandoned,  witbtke 
curse  of  Cain  upon  me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my  heart,  that  one  blow  irw'' 
have  made  me  great,  though  I  did  desire  no  greatness. 

To-night  I  try  to  escape  these  blood-hounds  once  more.    Who,  who  can  rt» 
his  fate  %     God's  will  be  done. 

I  have  too  great  a  soul  to  die  like  a  cnminal.    0,  may  He,  may  He  spsi*  ^ 
that,  and  let  me  die  bravely. 


i 
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[  ble«B  the  entire  world.     Have  never  hated  or  wronged  any  one.    This  last 

8  not  a  wrong,  unless  God  deems  it  so,  and  it's  with  Him  to  damn  or  bless 

.    And  for  this  brave  boj  with  me,  who  often  prays  (yes,  before  and  since) 

h  a  true  and  sincere  heart — was  it  crime  in  him  ?    If  so,  why  can  he  pray  the 

ae? 

[  do  not  wish  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  but "  I  must  fight  the  course."     'Tis  all 

it*8  left  me. 

[A  sheet,  seeming  to  have  been  cut  from  the  diary  and  written  over  with 

Dcil,  handed  to  witness.) 

(J.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  letter  was  in  the  book  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  letters  written  on  the  leaves  of  the 

ttyt 

A,  No,  sir. 

(A  bowie-knife  and  sheath  and  a  compass  were  shown  to  witness,  and  identi 

A  by  him  as  having  been  taken  from  the  body  of  Booth.     A  piece.'  of  map  was 

lio  identified  by  witness  as  having  been  taken  from  Herold.     The  diary  and 

imrere  submitted  to  the  jury  and  examined  by  the  jurors  respectively.) 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  On  the  trial  before  the  military  commission,  to  which  you  have  referred 
Dce  or  twice,  were  you  interrogated  as  to  all  the  articles  taken  from  Booth  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  then  asked  what  things  were  found  upon  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was  shown  things,  and  asked  to  say  whether  they  were  found 
bere,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked,  then,  upon  that  trial,  whether  these  things  shown  to 
Wi  were  all  the  articles  found  upon  his  body  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  you  spoke  of  the  diary  found  upon  him  at  that  time, 
vnot? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  having  spoken  of  it,  or  of 
rtether  you  did  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q«  To  whom  did  you  give  that  diary  with  the  other  articles  ? 

A.  To  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  Is  your  recollection  distinct  upon  that  point  ? 

A.  I  gave  him  all  the  things  I  brought  up. 

Q.  And  among  them  that  diary  ? 

A.  And  among  them  that  diary. 

Q.  And  on  trial  before  the  military  commission  nothing  was  said  of  that  diary  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  I  recollect.     I  am  unable  to  state  certainly  upon  that  point. 

Q»  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  examined  the  diary  carefully  before  you 
live  it  to  Mr.  Stanton? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  it  carefully  on  the  steamer  coming  up  the  Potomac 
hrer. 

Q*  And  you  are  now  under  the  impression  it  is  in  the  same  condition  it  was 
ben? 

A.  I  am. 

Q»  I  wish  you  to  look  at  the  margins  of  the  cut  leaves  of  the  diary,  and  say 
rnether  or  not  there  are  several  leaves  cut  out  at  a  later  period  than  others ; 
prhether  the  last  cutting  does  not  appear  much  more  recent  than  the  other  ] 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  does. 

Q*  Did  you  count  the  leaves  that  had  been  cut  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  memoranda  at  the  time  as  to  the  condition  of 
diary  when  you  received  it  ? 

A^  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  it  in  your  possession  ] 

A.  From  ahout  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ahout  4  o'clock  in  the  afteno 

Q.  Did  you  then  deliver  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  again  ? 

A.  I  think  I  never  saw  it  again  until  I  was  subpoenaed  here  before  the  Ja 
ciary  Committee. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  your  memorandum,  and  see  when  you  were  before  I 
Judiciary  Committee  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  certainly  that  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  home  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  ever  since  1 

A.  I  have  been  here  ever  since.  I  got  into  the  city  on  Sunday  morning,! 
was  examined  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  think  it  is  six  weeks  yesterday  ma 
came  to  the  city ;  I  am  not  certain ;  I  have  no  data  that  show  when  I  left  hoo 
or  the  date  I  arrived  here. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  other  examination  in  reference  to  this  diary  no 
you  came  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  seen  it  at  Judge  Holt's  office. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  About  the  16th  of  this  month. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  time  1 

A.  An  officer  who  belongs  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office;  Itbii 
Colonel  Barr  is  his  name. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  diary  was  produced  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  carefully  ? 

A.  Not  very;  1  had  examined  it  very  carefully  before  the  Judiciary 0» 
mittee,  both  in  Judge  Holt's  possession,  and  before  the  committee.  I  was  a«b 
there  to  read  it  over  and  examine  it  carefully.     I  did  so  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  prior  to  going  before  the  Judiciary  Committee! 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  diary  from  Booth,  or  did  somebody  else  take  it  tf 
hand  it  to  you  ? 

A.  I  think  I  took  it. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  house  or  bam  ? 
A.  It  was  at  the  house. 

Q.  Have  you  stated,  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,  all  that  Booth  said  on  th 
occasion  ? 

A.  I  think  he  asked  for  water,  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  turned  over  oak 
face.  I  think  he  said  something  about  his  throat  being  stopped  up.  I  ttb 
him  to  put  out  his  tongue.  I  did  not  know  but  he  might  be  bleeding  ioii'i 
He  did  so,  and  I  told  him  there  was  no  blood  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Booth's  saying  Herold  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  t 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q  On  your  examination  before  the  military  commission,  when  you  t^ 
that  Booth  said  "here's  a  man  who  wants  to  come  out,"  did  you  state  "I  tU* 
he  added :  '  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it '  "  ? 

A.  I  think  I  said  on  the  trial  before  the  military  commission  that  sacli  aM 
might  have  been  said.     I  recollect  hearing  afterwards  that  it  was  said. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  remember,  then,  when  Booth  said  Herold  wanted  to  get  ont, 
that  he  added,  "and  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  iti '' 
A.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said. 

Q.  How  do  you  identify  the  various  articles  in  reference  to  which  you  have 
;    testified^for  instance,  that  carbine  ?     Are  there  not  thousands  like  it  in  use  in 
t    the  army  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  very  much  the  same  carbines  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
:    if  joar  command  ? 

»      A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  the  Henry  rifle  in  our  regiment. 
Q.  They  were  repeating  shooters,  were  they  not  1 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  carbines  like  these  were  in  common  use  in  the  army  ? 
A.  Yf'S,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  this  carbine  ? 
A.  A  Spencer. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  mark  on  it  that  you  put  on  t 
A.  There  is  a  saddle  mark  on  the  breech. 
Q.  Did  you  put  that  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  very  common  thing  for  a  carbine  carried  in  the  sad- 
ik  to  receive  the  marks  of  the  saddle  ? 

A.  They  are  very  often  rubbed — yes,  sir;  but  I  took  this  mark  to  identify  it 
V  instead  of  putting  another  on. 
Q.  That  mark  attracted  your  attention,  and  you  identify  it  by  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  the  mark  was  apparently  made  artificially,  or 
rteiher  it  was  apparently  made  by  the  saddle  1 

A.  i  should  say  it  was  an  accidental  mark  made  in  ordinary  wear ;  but  I  do 
Mt  know. 
Q.  Can  you  describe  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a  mark  that  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  by  rubbing  down 
mi  a  hard  portion  of  the  saddle  in  one  place,  then  rubbed  in  another,  until 
two,  three,  or  four  places  are  united  together. 

Q.  These  carbines  are  carried  suspended  from  the  shoulder,  are  they  not  ? 
A;  They  are  usually  carried  suspended  by  shoulder  straps,  or  a  sling. 
Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  carbine  had  this  strap  on  when  you  took  it? 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  so.     It  had  some  kind  of  a  strap. 
Q.  Had  it  this  strap  on  it  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  one  or  not. 
Q  Now  what  is  there  by  which  you  identify  this  compass  1 
A.  The  tallow  or  candle  grease  inside  it,  and  the  shape  of  the  box. 
Q.  How  do  you  identify  the  knife  ? 

A.  The  knife  has  a  spot  of  rust  on  it,  about  two- thirds  the  way  from  the  hilt 
l»  the  point,  right  where  the  bevel  of  the  knife  commences  at  the  end.     It  was 
irid  to  be  blood,  but  I  never  thought  it  was  myself.    It  is  the  same  shape  and 
^fk  of  knife. 
Q.  Have  you  not  seen  other  knives  like  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  a  great  many  like  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  only  a  few. 
Q.  You  put  no  mark  on  it  ? 
A.  No.  •  I  have  no  means  of  identifying  it  except  by  the  description  I  have 


Q.  Yon  did  not  look  at  the  name  of  the  maker  ? 

A.  I   do  not  know  that  the  name  of  the  maker  is  on  it.     I  have  looked 
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at  it  since  and  noticed  the  words  "Rio  Grande  camp-knife'*  on  it.  I  have  no 
means  of  identifying  it  except  what  I  have  stated,  and  my  general  recoUectioa 
of  the  style  of  the  knife. 

Q.  What  hecame  of  the  horse  Booth  rode  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  his  horse  at  all  1 

A.  He  had  no  horse  that  I  know  of  when  I  found  him.     I  neard  of  none. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  him  speak  of  having  killed  his  horse  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  certain  articles  placed  before  you  on  the  trial  before  the 
military  commission  for  identification — you  had  the  knife,  pair  of  pistols,  belt, 
bolster,  file,  pocket  compass,  spur,  carbine,  cartridges,  and  bills  of  exchange 
shown  you  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  But  not  the  diary  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  it,  or  of  having  anything  said  to  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Before  your  examination,  when  you  were  called  on  tx)  ascertahi  what  yoa 
knew,  was  anything  said  about  it  ? 

A.  Nobody  ever  said  anything  to  me  about  it.  ^ 

Q.  Nobody  ever  said  anything  to  you  about  the  diary  after  you  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  Not  a  word. 

By  Mr.  Pierrrpont: 
Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  carbine  being  loaded  1 
A.  It  had  seven  cartridges  in  the  chambers,  and  one  in  the  barrel.     I  took 
them  out  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  all  these  articles  over  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  only  delivered  such  as  were  shown  with  the  diary.  The 
others  came  up  on  the  boat  with  the  soldiers,  and  in  their  charge. 

Q.  What  did  you  deliver  personally? 

A.  The  diary  and  those  thing.s  that  were  shown  with  it. 

Q.  The  papers  that  were  in  the  diary  ? 

A.  Yes,  »iY ;  with  this  little  piece  of  a  map,  shavings,  compass,  and  pin.  The. 
carbine,  pistols,  and  kuire  came  with  the  soldiers. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  diary  came  into  your  possession  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  what  time  was  Booth  shot  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  quarter  past  three,  or  a  quarter  of  four,  I  don't  knoi; 
precisely. 

Q.  When  were  these  articles  taken  from  his  person  1 

A.  About  seven,  or  a  few  minutes  before. 

Q.  Whrt  took  them  from  his  person  ? 

A.  I  took  most  of  tliem,  I  think.     I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  took  the  diary  from  his  person  ? 

A.  T  think  I  did. 

Q.  Who  came  up  on  the  boat  with  you  ? 

A.  Not  any  one. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour, 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

William  E.  Wheeler— -residence,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts — sworn  andex* 
amiued. 
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By  the  District  Attorney: 

Q.  What  is  jour  occupation  ? 

A.  I  ain  in  the  livery  business  at  present. 

Q.  State  if  you  knew  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor. 

A.  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  by  eight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when  you  saw  him. 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  stage  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  playing.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.     Afterwards  I  saw  him  in  Montreal. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  sometime  in  October  or  November,  1864. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  that,  and  previous  to  the  assassination  of  the  Pres- 
ident? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  in  what  part  of  the  city, 
ttd  in  what  company  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date.  I  saw  him  come  across  the  street  from  a  broker's 
<^ce,  or  near  a  broker's  office,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel,  in  company  with 
tnother  mun ;  who  the  man  was,  at  that  time  I  did  not  know, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  that  other  man  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

,Q-  He  was  not  pointed  out  to  you  at  that  time 

Mr.  Bradley.  Never  mind  ;  that  would  not  be  evidence. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  learn  the  name  of  this  person  1 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Stop ;  that  is  noi  a  proper  question. 
I     The  Court.  The  witness  must  only  state  what  he  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 

;  «^. 

Q-  Was  that  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  Booth  ? 
'     A.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about  him,  unless  I  can  speak  of  the  man  being  pointed 
f  «»ttome. 

Q'  Will  you  describe  the  person  in  whose  company  you  saw  him  at  that  time  */ 

A.  Ho  was  a  large  man,  thick-set,  with  a  flushed,  red  face. 

Q'  What  was  the  color  of  his  hair  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  as  to  that.     It  was  rather  dark,  I  think.- 

Q-  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  afterwards  ? 

^  I  did,  or  one  that  I  took  to  be  the  same  man. 

Q«  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

^  Walking  on  the  street  one  evening;  he  was  pointed  out. to  me,  and  his 

^f"  Merrick.  No  matter  what  his  name  was. 
J*  You  never  spoke  to  him  ? 
^  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley : 
,   "•  You  can  say  whether  it  was  or  not  this  gentleman  (the  prisoner)  sitting 
*>7aie? 
"^  I  never  saw  him,  until  yesterday,  in  my  life. 
"^^T'Her  Byron  Baker — residence,  Lansing,  Michigan-r— sworn  and  examined : 

By  the  District  Attorney: 
jj'  What  is  your  present  occupation  1 
Q-  Farming. 

]f •  Btate  how  you  were  employed  in  the  year  1865^  and  previona  thereto  T 
"^  I  waa  employed  by  General  Baker,  provost  jnarahal  of  the  War  Department. 
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Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  As  a  detective. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  army  1  and  if  bo,  in  what  capacity  ? 

A.  I  had  been  quartermaster  of  the  first  District  of  Columbia  cavalry. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  were  one  of  the  parties  who  went  in  pursuit  of 
Booth,  after  the  assassination  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  jury,  in  your  own  way,  all  that 
occurred  from  the  time  you  left  the  city  in  pursuit  of  Booth  until  his  capture. 
First  state  under  whose  command  you  were. 

A.  I  was  under  the  command  of  General  Baker. 

The  District  Attorney.  Go  on  and  state  now  the  whole  history. 

WiTNKSS.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  commence  from  my  first  search?  I  went 
on  three  distinct  trips. 

Mr.  PiKRREPONT.  No,  sir;  commence  and  state  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  trip  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Booth. 

The  District  Attorney.  That  will  be  suflficient — to  state  all  that  occuned 
during  that  trip.     Colonel  Conger,  I  believe,  had  command  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Never  mind  about  that,  Mr.  Carrington. 

Witness.  The  date  that  I  left  Washington  has  now  escaped  my  mind;  but 
I  will  state  that  I  left  Washington  under  the  orders  of  General  Baker,  in  eom- 
pany  with  Colonel  Conger,  Lieutenant  Doherty,  and  twenty  or  twenty-fire 
soldiers  detailed  for  the  purpose.  I  received  my  orders  from  General  Baker. 
We  were  to  go  to  Belle  Plain  with  this  command  and  search  for  Booth  and 
Herold,  as  he  was  satisfied  they  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  or  near  Mathitf 
Point.  I  obtained  transportation  for  our  command  to  Belle  Plain.  We  arriwd 
there  about  10  o'clock  the  same  evening,  disembarked,  and  went  upon  the  bluff 
From  that  time  Colonel  Conger  took  the  lead,  as  he  stated  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  knew  the  direction  that  we  wished  to  take.  Colona 
Conger  and  myself,  under  assumed  names,  went  in  advance  of  the  command,  pe^ 
haps,  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  in  advance — making  calls,  inquiring  the  way.and 
assuming  that  we  had  been  separated  from  a  party  with  which  we  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  were  pursued  by  the  Yankees,  and  wished  to  find  the  remaindtf 
of  our  party.  We  retained  these  characters  until  daylight,  and  made,  perhijA 
fifteen  or  twenty  calls  during  the  night,  the  command  following  at  a  convenieDt 
distance,  and  we  communicating  with  them  through  some  orderlies,  who  weie 
with  us,  or  kept  within  reach.  At  daylight  we  threw  off  these  characters  tw 
partook  of  some  refreshments  at  Dr.  Ashton's,  I  think,  who  lived  near  the 
Rappahannock  river.  Our  party  then  separated.  Colonel  Conger  and  myw» 
taking  six  or  eight  soldiers  with  us.  Lieutenant  Doherty  taking  the  remaiate 
with  him.  He,  1  think,  went  to  the  right,  down  the  Potomac,  and  we  iwo* 
down  the  Rappahannock  river.  The  party  with  which  I  was,  reached  P<** 
Conway  before  Lieutenant  Doherty 's  party,  but  they  soon  came  up.  Tto 
was  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  went  into  the  yard  of  a  gently 
man  by  the  name  of  Turner,  and  took  some  refreshments,  while  the  soldiersaw 
horses  were  resting.  Leaving  Colonel  Conger  in  the  hall,  I  went  to  the  fewTi 
at  Port  Conway,  telling  Colonel  Conger  that  I  would  go  and  ascertain  if  I  cowi 
get  any  information  there,  and  would  cross  the  river  if  necessary.  I  wentiO' 
mediately  to  the  ferry.  The  first  man  that  I  came  across  was  a  colored  vot^ 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  information  from  him,  and  turned  to  the  iig»* 
and  saw  a  man  and  his  wife  sitting  by  their  door.  Their  house  was  perbtfj  i 
four  or  ^vG  rods  from  the  ferry.  I  went  with  them  and  asked  them  if  theyb*d 
seen  within  a  day  or  two  any  citizens  passing  that  way ;  finally  I  asked  th*  \ 
if  tliey  had  seen  a  lame  man.  They  said  they  had ;  and  from  their  descriptw* 
I  concluded  it  must  have  been  Booth  and  Herold.  I  then  took  a  likenert* 
Booth  from  my  pocket,. and .aaked  this  fisherman  (RoUins  was  hia  name)  if  tM 
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picture  resembled  tbe  lame  man  ?  He  said  it  did,  except  tbe  moustache,  which 
the  lame  man  did  not  have.  I  then  took  Herold'a  picture  from  my  pocket, 
showed  it  to  him,  and  he  said  he*  thought  that  resembled  the  small  man  who 
carried  the  carbine.  I  then  learned  from  Rollins,  that  the  day  before,  these  par- 
tieg,  Booth  and  Herold,  came  to  the  ferry  about  9  J  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
were  brought  there  by  a  colored  boy  by  the  name  of  Charley  Lucas.  Booth 
paid  Lucus  ten  dollars  for  bringing  him  from  Dr.  Stewart's  to  the  ferry.  While 
they  were  there,  Lucas  left  them  and  returned.  Herold  came  to  this  Rollins, 
the  fisherman,  and  tried  to  engage  him  to  take  them  across  the  ferry.  They 
said  they  had  escaped  from  the  Yankees,  and  were  anxious  to  get  across.  Rol- 
lioBsaid  he  could  not  just  then,  for  he  had  to  go  and  attend  to  his  nets.  They 
urged  him  very  stronj^rly,  and  offered  him  ten  dollars  in  gold  if  he  would  take 
mm  across  immediately.  He  persisted  in  refusing  to  do  it  then,  but  said  that 
he  would  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  then  went  away  to  attend  to  his  nets. 
DoriDg  that  time  three  confederate  soldiers  came  down  and  entered  into  conver- 
wtion  with  Booth  and  Herold.  Rollins  gave  their  names  as  Jett,  Rnggles,  and 
Biiobridge.  Rollins  soon  returned,  when  Herold  came  to  him  and  said  that 
ifit  would  make  no  difference  with  him,  he  need  not  take  them  across ;  that  they 
had  fallen  in  with  friends  and  they  would  not  trouble  him  any  further.  During 
Ihia  time  Herold  had  placed  the  carbine  inside  of  Rollins's  house  for  safe-keeping, 
together  with  a  blanket  that  was  rolled  and  strapped  up.  He  took  these  from 
the  house,  and  they  went  away  in  company  with  these  confederate  soldiers,  who 
hid  hailed  the  ferry. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  You  say  he  left  the  carbine  and  blankets  at  Rollins's  house  1 
Jr  A,  He  left  them  there  for  safe-keeping  until  Rollins  should  come  back.  He 
itfteii  took  them  and  left.  As  soon  as  1  received  this  information  I  sent  word 
Miniiediately  to  Colonel  Conger,  at  Mr.  Turner's.  Lieutenant  Doherty  came 
i  to  the  ferry  shortly  after  I  came,  and  I  told  him  I  had  important  information, 
l-aod  the  sooner  the  command  got  across  the  river  the  better,  and  I  hailed  the 
?  fary.  My  orderly  went  for  Colonel  Conger,  and  he  soon  came  down,  when  we 
Iwre  ferried  across  the  river,  taking  this  fisherman,  Rollins,  along  as  a  guide. 
■  At  his  request  we  arrested  him  in  order  to  avert  suspicion.  We  crossed  the 
lifer  and  left  the  impres.non  there  that  we  were  going  to  Fredericksburg  to  join 
•■r  command.  We  proceeded  towards  Bowling  Green,  which  Rollins  told  us 
ViB  fifteen  miles  from  the  ferry. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  longer  this  narrative  is  going 
to  eontinue.  I  do  not  see  the  object  of  it,  and  it  is  really  taking  up  a  great  deal 
^precious  time. 

The  Court.  That  is  a  fact,  it  is.  Just  come  to  the  place  where  you  found 
Booth. 

3Ir.  Bradley.  I  do  not  want  to  go  all  over  Caroline  county. 

Mr.  PiKRREPONT.  We  do  not  think  this  material,  your  honor,  and  hope  the 
vitDBfls  will  act  upon  your  suggestion,  and  come  at  once  to  Mr.  Garrett's  house, 
tbe  place,  I  believe,  where  Booth  was  captured. 

Witness.  On  reaching  Bowling  Green,  we  found  Captain  Jett.  Upon  in- 
ormation  received  from  Captain  Jett,  we  proceeded  to  the  Garrett  house. 

Q.  Did  he  go  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  accompanied  us  as  far  as  he  could.     There  were  two  gates. 

vi-ent  through  the  first  to  the  second,  holding  it  open  for  the  command  to  go 

iirongh.     I  then  mounted  my  horse  and  went  with  them  to  the  house.     I  cam(i 

p  to  a  side  door  and  dismounted  to  enter,  when  an  old  man  put  his  head  out  of 

tie  window  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  matter  was. 

Mr-   PiKBRBPONT.  State  what  time  this  was. 

A.  This  was,  I  think,  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  quite  dark.     I  said  to  the  old 
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gentleman,  **  Never  mind,  light  a  candle,  and  open  the  door."  He  opened  Ae 
door  and  I  stopped  inside.  Shortly  after  he  came  on  the  porch  with  a  candle. 
I  placed  mj  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  preseifting  my  pistol,  asked  him  where 
those  two  men  were  who  were  stopping  with  him.  He  seemed  very  moch 
frightened,  and  unable  to  answer.  He  finally  said  that  they  were  not  there; 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  woods.  I  told  him  I  knew  better ;  that  he  mnet  not 
tell  me  any  such  stuff.  At  that  time  Colonel  Conger  came  into  the  door  and 
threatened  to  hang  him  on  one  of  the  trees,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  About 
this  tim&a  young  man  in  confederate  uniform  entered.  He  says,  '*  Gentlemen, 
don't  injure  father;  I  will  tell  you  all  about  these  men."  Hearing  that,  I  let  go 
of  the  old  gentleman.  This  person  proved  to  bo  young  Garrett.  He  sayi, 
"  They  are  in  the  barn."  I  then  took  young  Garrett  in  charge.  Colonel  Conger 
went  out  to  throw  the  men  about  the  barn,  and  I  proceeded  with  Garrett  there. 
When  I  arrived,  the  cavalry  were  arranging  themselves  about  it.  I  told  Garrett 
he  must  go  in  and  demand  the  arms  of  the  persons  in  the  bam,  as  we  found  them 
in  his  custody,  and  demand  their  surrender.  I  then  unlocked  ti)e  barn,  and  he 
went  in.  I  heard  some  low  conversation.  Among  other  things  I  heard  some 
one  say  to  Garrett,  "  You  have  betrayed  us ;  get  out  of  here."  Garrett  soon  came 
to  the  door  again,  anxious  to  get  out.  When  he  came  out  I  locked  the  door, 
and  retained  the  key  after  that  myself.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  men  mut 
be  dismounted,  in  order  to  effectually  secure  the  barn,  as  the  horses  would  not 
stand  the  fire,  we  having  determined  to  fire  the  bam,  in  case  they  did  not  sur- 
render. I  made  a  proposition  to  the  persons  in  the  barn  that  they  should  hand 
out  their  arms  to  Mr.  Garrett,  in  whose  possession  we  found  them,  and  surrender. 
I  told  them  that  we  had  a  force  of  fifty  cavalrymen  about  the  barn,  armed  with 
carbines  and  pistols,  and  it  was  useless  for  them  to  resist.  I  also  told  them  if 
they  did  not  surrender  we  should  fire  the  barn,  and  thus  have  a  bonfire  and  i 
shooting  match.  Booth  says,  **  Captain,  this  is  hard ;  we  are  guilty  of  no  crima" 
I  wont  be  sure  that  he  used  the  plural;  he  may  have  said  "he"  was  guiltjof 
no  crime.  He  made  a  proposition  to  me  to  have  me  draw  my  men  up  twenty 
yards  from  the  door,  and  let  him  come  out  and  fight  the  whole  command.  I 
told  him  that  we  had  not  come  there  for  that  purpose ;  that  we  had  come  to  cap- 
ture him,  and  had  him  secure  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  I  repeated  the  warning) 
that  if  he  did  not  surrender  in  a  few  moments  we  should  fire  the  bam.  Thii 
conversation,  and  the  ])reparations  about  the  barn,  must  have  occupied  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Booth  finally  said,  "  There  is  a  man  here  who  wishes  to 
surrender."  I  then  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it,  telling  him  he  could  come 
out  if  he  would  bring  his  arms.  A  voice  from  the  inside  near  the  door  said,  **I 
have  no  arms;  1  know  nothing  about  this  man."  Another  voice  then  said, 
"This  man  is  guilty  of  no  crime;  he  has  no  arms;  they  are  mine,  and  I  flhiH 
keep  them."  I  still  insisted  that  he  should  bring  out  the  carbine,  which  I  hid 
ascertained  he  had  carried  across  the  river.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  getovt 
any  arms,  I  opened  the  door,  and  told  Herold  to  put  out  his  hands.  He  did  so,  and 
I  drew  him  out.  Garrett  stood  near  me,  and  I  think  took  hold  of  him.  I  then 
turned  him  over  to  Lieutenant  Doheity,  who  was  near  by,  and  locked  tlio 
door  ai^ain.  Colonel  Conger  came  near  by  and  said,  "  We  had  better  fire  the 
barn."  1  paid  "The  quicker  the  better."  I  told  Booth  that  he  could  haw 
two  minutes  more;  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  He  says,  **Well 
my  brave  boys,  you  can  prepare  a  stretcher  for  me."  Then  he  made 
another  proposition  to  me ;  he  says,  **  Captain,  I  consider  you  to  be  a  braw 
and  an  lionorable  man ;  now  let  me  come  out  and  fight  your  whole  com- 
mand." 1  made  no  reply  to  this  hist  proposition.  He  then  remarked,  in  a  load 
clear  voice,  "One  more  stain  on  the  old  banner."  The  fire  had  now  spmngiF 
in  the  barn  from  the  right-hand  side,  I  think.  I  unlocked  the  door,  but  held 
the  lock  in  the  hasp  for  a  moment,  and  then  opened  it  and  looked  in.  Thoi* 
side  of  the  barn  was  lighted  up  so  that  everything  could  be  distinguiBhed  VXJ 
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I  flaw  Booth  going  from  the  centre  of  the  ham  towards  the  fire,  with 
16  under  his  right  arm  ready  for  use,  and  one  crutch.  He  came  or  went 
fire,  looking  along  the  orevices  of  the  bam,  as  though  seeking:  to  dis- 

one  who  had  kindled  the  fire.  He  then  stopped  as  though  he  would 
omething  to  throw  on  the  fire.  That  was  the  impression  I  had.  He 
hold  of  a  piece  of  furniture :  what  it  was  1  do  not  know,  but  it  had  l^gs. 
id,  however,  to  abandon  the  idea  in  a  moment,  and  turned  and  looked 
i  the  bam,  until  his  eye  rested  upon  the  door  as  I  was  holding  it  open, 
led  round  and  started  towards  it,  dropping  his  cmtch.  Hq  had  ap- 
,  I  should  think,  to  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  door,  when  I  heard 
t  of  a  pistol.  Booth  instantly  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell.  I  then 
ito  the  door,  threw  it  open,  and  went  immediately  to  the  spot  where  he 
t  knowing  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  I  caught  him  by  the  arms  in 
)Iace  to  secure  him,  but  found  that  he  was  powerless.  1  then  took  the 
m  his  hand,  and  observed  the  carbine  lying  rather  between  his  legs ;  I 
IT  back  his  coat  and  saw  that  he  had  a  belt  with  a  bowie-knife  in  it,  and,  I 
nstol.  Garrett  came  in,  I  think,  immediately  after  me  and  ran  by  me, 
M>n  the  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Conger  also  came  in  and  knelt 
ir  where  I  was  over  the  body  of  Booth,  and  remarked,  "  He  shot  him- 
his  I  disputed,  saying  I  saw  him  the  whole  time,  and  that  some  one 
him,  and  that  the  man  who  did  should  go  to  Washington  under  arrest. 
len  left  and  went  to  assist  the  soldiers  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  which  was 
ipid  progress.  The  fire  was  rendering  it  so  warm  that  when  he  came  back 
d  taking  Booth  out  of  the  barn,  which  we  did,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
md  laid  him  near  a  tree.  I  took  a  cup,  which  I  always  carried,  from  my 
id  called  for  some  water.  Then  threw  some  in  his  face  and  put  some  in 
],  which  he  blew  out,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  eyes,  and  moving  his 

though  he  would  say  something.  I  distinguished  these  words  in  a 
;  whisper :  "  Tell  mother,  tell  mother."  He  then  seemed  to  swoon  away 
The  barn  was  now  burning  so  fiercely,  that  it  caused  the  heat  to  become 
e  in  the  close  position  we  then  were  to  it,  so  we  carried  Booth  to  the 

the  house,  when  the  ladies  got  an  old  mattress,  on  which  we  laid  his 
hey  also  brought  some  ice-water.  I  then  took  a  cloth  and  washed  his 
his  wound.     In  the  mean  time  a  physician  had  been  sent  for.     About 

he  again  came  to  himself,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  :  **Kill  me."  I 
>,  Booth."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise,  as  I  supposed 
lowing  his  name.  I  added  :  "  We  did  not  wish  to  kill  you,  and  we 
will  recover ;  you  were  shot  against  orders."  Says  he, "  Kill  me,  kill  me." 
repeated  what  he  had  said  at  the  barn  :  *'  Tell  mother  I  die  for  my  conn- 
ive done  what  I  thought  was  for  the  best."  He  then  made  an  attempt 
Colonel  Conger,  who  was  near  by,  pressed  him  near  the  throat  with 
and  told  him  to  put  out  his  tongue.  lie  put  it  out,  and  Colonel  Conger 
'here  is  no  blood  on  it,"  which  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  He  then  ex- 
*'  My  hands."  I  took  one  of  his  hands,  held  it  up  before  him,  and 
t  with  ice-water.  lie  looked  at  it  and  says,  *'  Useless,  useless."  I 
jped  it.  Happening  to  make  some  inquiry  of  Colonel  Conger  as  to 
Jett,  as  to  where  he  was,  Bouth  looked  up  and  said,  '*  Did  Jett  betray 
hinking  it  would  be  no  use  to  say  anything  about  Jett,  I  told  him  not 
bout  Jett.  I  think  this  was  all  he  said  before  he  died.  The  physician 
'ed,  and  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would  tell  me  how  long  Booth  would 
r  he  was  going  to  live  more  than  two  hours,  1  would  take  him  as  he 
ashington.  The  physician  produced  a  box  of  surgical  instruments 
rtook  to  probe  the  wound.  I  told  him  that  that  was  of  no  use ;  that 
'ent  through.  He  then  looked  on  the  other  side  of  his  neck  and  re- 
lat  he  saw  it  had  gone  through.  Booth's  face  shortly  became  a  great 
pired.    He  seemed  to  be  suffering  great  pain,  and  the  physician  gave 
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it  as  his  opinion  that  he  wonld  die  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Colonel  CoDger 
said  he  wouldn't  wait,  hut  would  take  his  effects  and  go  to  Washington,  as  it 
was  important  the  information  should  reach  there.  I  then  took  everything  from 
Booth's  pockets,  which  articles  consisted  of  a  diary,  a  pocket  knife,  some  matches, 
some  shavings  that  seemed  to  have  heen  whittled  up  to  kindle  a  fire  with,  and 
a  pocket  compass.  I  would  say  that  this  compass  had  the  droppings  of  a  candle 
all  around  it,  as  though  it  had  heen  used  in  the  night  The  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  of  the  articles  that  I  remember  taking  from  his  person  except  hiB 
arms. 

Q.  Now  describe  the  arms. 

A.  There  was  a  pin  which  Colonel  Conger  took  from  his  undershirt  as  we 
tore  his  collar  open. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Examine  these  articles,  (handing  witness  various  packages,)  and  state  if 
they  are  the  ones  that  you  took  from  the  person  of  Booth  at  that  time. 

A.  (Holding  up  a  large  bowie-knife,)  that  is  the  knife,  I  am  positive.  This 
is  the  compass,  and  this  is  the  pin,  though  it  was  not  in  this  shape.  (These 
articles  are  the  same  as  those  identified  by  other  witnesses.) 

Q.  That  pin  was  straight,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     It  pinned  his  undershirt.     This  map  I  do  not  know  anythini^ 
about.    We  took  something  of  that  kind  from  Uerold.    I  did  not  take  it  myself- 
This  I  should  think  was  the  diary.     (Holding  in  his  hand  the  book  identifbd. 
h^  other  winesses  as  8uch.) 

Mr.  P1BRKF.P01VT.  Examine  it,  so  that  you  can  be  sure. 

Mr.  Br^dlby.  Did  you  examine  it  then? 

WiTNKSS.  I  had  this  book  in  my  hand  as  long  as  I  have  now,  about  a  minufc^ 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  Colonel  Conger. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Does  it  look  like  the  book  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  book. 

Q.  Examine  that  carbine  and  see  if  you  identify  it. 

A.  I  did  not  bring  the  carbine  to  this  city ;  1  had  it  in  my  hand.    It  warn 
either  this  one,  or  one  very  much  like  it.     Colonel  Conger  had  charge  of  that- 

Q.  Did  Booth  have  that  in  his  possession  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  lay  right  between  his  legs  when  he  fell.  I  saw  him  using ik 
in  the  barn,  holding  it  as  if  ready  to  shoot  as  he  went  toward  the  fire. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  anything  about  this  paper  being  connected  witk 
the  diary.     (Handing  witness  a  slip  of  paper  with  pencil  writing  on  it.) 

A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  assassination  I  was  sent  back  by  Genenl 
Baker  over  the  same  track  that  we  had  previously  taken  for  information  andftr 
witnesses.  From  this  colored  boy  Lucas,  who  brought  them  to  the  ferry,  Itf" 
certained  that  while  Booth  was  at  his  house  the  night  before,  he  took  out  a  book— 
from  the  description  of  the  boy,  I  should  think  it  was  his  diary — and  wrote* 
note. 

Q.  You  say  at  his  house ;  at  whose  house  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  At  the  darkey's  house. 

Mr.  Brahley.  I  object  to  that,  if  your  honor  please.     What  he  ascertained 
from  the  darkey  is  not  evidence. 

The  Court.  No  information  that  he  got  from  the  colored  boy  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Pikrrepont.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.     We  do  not  care  anything  abont  it 

Q.  State  how  you  came  into  possession  of  this  leaf. 

A.  1  found  it  in  the  possession  of  one  Dr.  Stewart,  who  lives  about  ten  iniw 
from  the  Potomac,  on  the  road  that  Booth  and  Herold  took. 

Q.  The  top  reading  of  it  is  torn  ofif.     What  do  you  know  about  that? 
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et  Dr.  Stewart  and  told  him  I  had  understood  that  he  had  a  note 
§  written  bj  Booth.  He  said  he  had.  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and 
hed  to  get  it. 

ADLBY.  Stop  one  moment.     Is  Booth's  name  signed  to  it,  or  is  it  in 
writing  1     I  apprehend,  your  honor,  that  Dr.  Stewart's  declarations  can- 
en  in  evidence  here. 
»URT.  No,  sir. 

SRRBPONT.  We  do  not  want  it. 

ADLBY.  Then  I  hope  counsel  will  interpose  to  prevent  the  witness 
bat  he  admit>s  is  not  evidence.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  constantly  inter- 
m. 

te  where  you  got  that  from. 

ras  handed  to  me  by  Dr  Stewart.  His  wife  came  up  and  tore  this 
is  torn  ofif  from  it ;  tore  ofif  Dr.  Stewart's  name.  I  saw  what  the  name 
B  she  tore  it  off. 

1  you  take  that  paper  and  state  what  you  know  about  it  in  connection 
liary  ? 

•ought  it  to  this  city.     General  Baker  and  myself  went  to  the  War 
nt  and  took  and  compared  this  leaf  with  the  diary,  or  Major  Eckert 
presence. 

0  do  you  say  made  the  comparison  ? 

ink.  Major  Eckert,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

1  you  find  where  it  is  torn  off  ? 

link  so.  I  saw  this  leaf  compared  with  the  diary,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  it  belonged  to  the  diary. 

s  here  pointed  out  to  the  jury  the  place  where  it  was  torn  off. 
8RREP0NT.  I  now  proposc  to  read  a  copy  of  what  is  written  on  that  leaf, 
^inal  is  somewhat  blurred,  and  therefore  a  little  more  difficult  to  read 

ADLBY.  Let  us  see  first  if  there  is  anything  about  the  copy  or  the 

lat  is  admissible. 

5RRRP0NT.  Do  you  require  us  to  prove  the  handwriting? 

ADLBY.  I  require  you  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  any  paper  introduced 

:e  in  this  case. 

SRREPONT.  We  will  prove  the  handwriting. 

)IRT.  That  would  be  a  more  orderly  way  of  proceeding. 

BRRKPONT.  We  have  merely  shown  what  Dr.  Stewart  said  about  it. 

ADLBY.  Dr.  Stewart  cannot  say  a  word  about  it. 

SRREPONT.  Undoubtedly  we  are  obliged  to  prove  the  handwriting  if 

ire  it,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 

ctly  the  same  handwriting  as  the  other.     \  want  you  to  hand  this  leaf 

ry,  and  let  them  see  whether  it  fits  or  not.     That  is  a  matter  of  the 

ook  and  leaf  were  then  handed  to  the  jury  for  inspection.) 

you  know  anything  of  the  other  leaf  on  which  there  was  writing  ? 

now  nothing  of  any  other  leaf 

amine  tlia)  field-glass,  if  you  please,  and  state  if  you  identify  it. 

link  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  after  the  assassination,  that  I  first 

Beld-glass.     I  saw  it  at  the  Garrett  place,  where  Booth  was  captured. 

among  the  ruins  of  the  barn,  poking  among  the  ashes  to  ascertain  if  I 

I  any  of  the  remains  of  the  field-glass  which  I  had  been  told 

: ADLBY.  Never  mind  what  you  had  been  told. 

tss,  resuming.  I  found  the  remains  of  a  cartridge-box  ;  some  lead,  which 
)  have  been  melted,  and  a  little  wad.  While  I  was  there  I  ascertained 
lall  boy,  who  belonged  to  the  place 
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Mr.  Bradley.  Stop. 

The  District  Attorney.  Don't  state  what  the  boy  said.  Just  state  what 
you  did  after  having  this  conversation  with  the  boy. 

Witness.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Garrett  if  he  had  iu  his  possession  a  field-glass 
which  Booth  brought  there. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Don't  state  what  he  answered. 

Mr.  PiERRfcPONT.  Just  state  what  you  did  fiifter  the  conversation  with  }b, 
Garrett. 

Witness.  During  a  conversation  with  him  I  ascertained  — — 

The  Court.  Don't  state  what  you  ascertained  from  this  conversation. 

.  By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  asceitained  something  that  led  you  to  do  what? 

A.  To  go  iu  search  of  the  glass. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it? 

A.  Mr.  Garrett  and  myself  found  it  about  nine  miles  from  Garrett's  place. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  Mr.  Garrett  who  was  on  the  stand  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  secreted  in  a  chamber,  in  a  clothes  chest.  I  tookitaol 
brought  it  to  Washington.  General  Baker  and  I  took  it  to  the  War  Department, 
and  there  it  was  left. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  same  glass  ? 

A.  This  is  the  glass,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes. 

Cross-examination : 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  on  that  glass  by  which  you  identify  it  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A.  This  thumb-screw  and  the  label  on  it,  I  noticed  as  being  peculiar. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  one  like  it  before. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Just  show  that  to  the  jury ;  I  want  them  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Brapley.  Nevermind.  You  will  have  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  pa^ 
than  that  to  make  it  evidence.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  connect  it  wi4 
these  parties. 

The  Assistant  District  Attorney.  We  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  In  our  view  it  is  evidence  enough  to  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  witness  is  now  under  my  cross-examination;  when  1 1* 
through  you  can  take  him. 

Q.  You  never  saw  one  before  like  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  house  did  you  find  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  farmer,  but  about  nine  miles  from  tW 
Garrett  place.     I  think  they  were  relatives  of  the  Garretts. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  river  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

A.  In  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  rather  up  the  river. 

Q.  On  the  main  road  from  Port  Royal  to  Fredericksburg  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  main  travel  on  that  road. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  Colonel  Conger  did  not  take  that  glass  from  Booth  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  what  articles  Conger  did  take  from  him  ?  . 

A.  He  took  the  diary,  his  compass,  I  think,  a  pocket  knife,  somev^^ 
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Dgs.     I  took  some  of  these  articles  from  him.    Wc  were  both  at  work 
^tting  the  things  out  of  his  pockets,  as  he  was  not  dead.     One  held 
id  the  other  took  the  things  from  his  back  coat-pocket, 
rhat  you  have  stated  all  that  you  recollect  having  taken  from  his  per- 

except  his  arms. 

3an  that  Colonel  Conger  took  from  him  ? 

t  is  all  I  recollect. 

It  became  of  the  pocket  knife  1 

ve  no  means  of  knowing.     The  things  were  taken  by  Colonel  Conger 

ly  to  the  War  Department.     I  am  not  positive  in  regard  to  the  pocket 

is  an  impression  I  have.  ' 

you  recollect  whether  Booth  said  more  than  what  you  have  stated  to 

ink  he  did,  in  the  barn  before  he  was  shot, 
r  he  was  shot  ? 

not  recollect  anything  more  than  what  I  have  stated. 
5re  were  you  during  the  "  conspiracy  trials,"  as  they  are  called  ? 
18  in  this  city. 
e  y ou  called  as  a  witness  ? 
IS  not. 

e  you  examined  beforehand  by  any  person  connected  with  it  ? 
IS  not. 

e  you  inquired  of  as  to  what  you  knew  about  it  ? 
d  given  my  testimony  to  Judge  Holt  on  board  of  the  gun-boat  on 
th's  body  was  placed  when  it  reached  the  city. 

iron  recollect  stating  in  substance  at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  time, 
I  to  what  you  have  stated  here,  that  Booth  said  that  the  plan  had  been 
by  him  ;  that  no  other  person  was  in  it  but  himself  ana  one  more,  or 
hat  effect  ? 

sir;  I  am  positive  I  never  made  that  statement  to  anybody, 
frou  know  a  lady  in  this  city  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Holahan  ? 

not  personally ;   I  remember  of  having  such  a  lady  in  charge  as  a 
id  I  think  accompanied  her  to  the  penitentiary  during  the  conspiracy 

you  recollect  of  saying  in  her  presence,  that  when  Booth  was  dying 
substance,  that  the  plan  was  conceived  by  himself,  and  that  there 
two  persons  in  it  ] 
sir. 

S.  Spraque — residence,  Washington — sworn  and  examined. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson  : 

ire,  and  in  what  capacity,  were  you  engaged  in  the  year  1865  ? 
IS  at  the  Kirkwood  House ;  employed  in  the  office, 
mine  this  (handing  witness  a  leaf  of  a  large  book  with  various  names 
it)  and  state  what  it  is. 
J  a  leaf  cut  out  of  the  register  of  the  Kirkwood  House,  April  14, 

me  call  your  attention  to  a  name  that  was  entered  there  on  the 

rge  A.  Atzerodt,  Charles  county. 
yon  know  the  person  who  entered  that  name  ? 
not. 

you  ever  see  him  1 
sir. 
It  room  did  he  have  ? 
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A.  No.  126. 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  please,  the  relative  position  of  that  room  with  the  e 
occupied  by  the  Vice-President,  Johnson. 

A.  Room  126  is  on  the  third  floor,  in  the  new  part,  over  the  dinm^ 
room  ;  next  to  the  last  room  of  this  new  addition.  President  Johnson's  nou 
was  No.  68,  on  the  second  floor,  facing  on  Twelfth  street.  It  is  the  first  room  5^ 
you  go  up  stairs  from  the  office. 

Q.  Was  this  room  No.  126  nearly  over  it? 

A.  No,  sir ;  very  far  from  it ;  it  is  nearly  125  feet  from  where  PreBiden* 
Johnson's  room  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  means  of  communication  were  there  ? 

A.  Not  any,  without  going  up  stairs  or  coming  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  that  room  on  the  15th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  you  found. 

A.  I  went  there  with  detective  John  Lee,  and  he  found  a  revolvemnderajJ 
low  of  the  bed. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  any  other  things  were  found  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.  I  came  down  stairs  before  they  were  found  ;  I  ▼ 
called  down  at  the  office. 

By  Mr;  Bradlgv  : 

Q.  The  room  that  Atzerodt  occupied  was  not  directly  over  Vice-Presidf 
Johnson^s  room  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  back  huilding  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Samubl  K.  Chester — residence,  New  York  city — sworn  and  examined. 

By  Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson  : 

Q.  State  where  you  resided  in  April,  1 8G5,  and  what  was  your  occupatio 

A.  I  resided  in  New  York  city,  and  was  an  actor  at  that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  at  that  time  acquainted  with  J.  Will 
Booth. 

A.  I  wftvS. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

A.  The  LivSt  time  I  saw  him  was  on  Friday,  one  week  previous  to  the  ass 
sination.  I  was  witli  him  nearly  the  entire  afr.ernoon.  We  separated  at  i 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Broadway,  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  Had  you  c?een  Booth  a  day  or  two  prior  to  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  had.  I  may  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  re< 
Icct. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  lie  stopped  ?  and  if  so,  state. 

A.   No,  sir;   1  do  not  know  where  he  stopped. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  long  Booth  rem  lined  in  New  Yo 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  must  have  gone  away  that  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  arrived  there  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  days  he  was  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  that  day,  or  any  day  previous  ? 

A.  I  had  on  that  day. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  last  time  had  you  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  month  of  January  or  February  ] 
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A.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  I  saw  him  in  those  two  months. 
Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  this  time,  the  7th  of  April  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  him  in  January,  February,  and  April,  and  held  conversation 
▼ith  him  on  each  of  those  three  occasions  ) 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  now  propose,  your  honor,  to  ask  Mr.  Chester  whether  Mr. 
Booth  said  anything  to  him  on  those  several  occasions  about  a  plot  in  regard 
to  the  President. 
The  DrsTBiCT  Attorney.    I  object,  sir,  of  course. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Does  the  counsel  think  it  is  a  proper  question  ? 
Mr.  Bradlbt.  I  propose  to  ask  it  upon  this  ground.      They  have  proved 
very  clearly  the  death  of  Mr.  Booth,  who  they  have   undertaken  to  show  was 
ffligaged  in  a  certain  conspiracy.     I  now  propose  to  show  what  the  witness 
testified  to  on  the  trial  before  the  military  commission  as  to  what  Booth  said  in 
,    icgard  to  that  conspiracy  against  the  President,  what  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
was,  and  when  it  was  abandoned. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Upon  cross-examination  ] 

Mr.  PiBRRBPO.\T.  If  the  counsel  proposes  to  show  that  the  witness  testi- 
fied before  the  military  commission,  or  anywhere  else,  to  anything  different 
from  what  he  has  now  testified  to,  we  do  not  object.  We  only  called  this  witness 
at  present  in  regard  to  a  specific  point,  and  that  was  to  prove  Booth  in  New 
ToHl  city  on  a  particular  day.  We  propose  to  connect  that  with  other  things. 
Mr.  Bradlky.  The  question  is,  whether,  after  they  have  proved  the  death 
of  Booth,  and  seek  to  connect  this  defendant  with  him  in  some  conspiracy,  it 
is  proper  for  u.s  to  give  evidence  of  what  Booth  said  in  regard  to  that  conspiracy  ; 
what  propositions  he  made  to  this  witness  in  regard  to  that  conspiracy;  what  he 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  it;  and  further,  what  he  said  as  to  its  having  been 
terminated  ;  all  of  which  has  been  drawn  out  on  a  previous  examination  of  the 
vitnesa  before  the  military  commission,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  government, 
and  therefore  no  surprise  to  them. 

Mr.  Pier  re  PONT.  When  we  offer  any  such  proof,  it  will  be  proper  for  you 
to  ehow  what  you  propose. 

The    Court.  The  question  is  not  a  proper  one  on  cross-examination,  nothing 
having  been  said  by  the  witness  on  the  subject  in  his  examination  in  chief. 
Jlr.  Bradlev.  I  am  satisfied. 

The  Court.  It  is  not  responsive  at  all  to  anything  elicited  in  the  direct  examina- 
tion. 

Air.  Bradley    The  court  will  notice  that  the  gentlemen  have  confined  their 
txamination  to  a  single  fact,  or  rather  they  have  brought  out  but  one  fact,  to 
wiu  Mr.  Chester's  having  been  in  company  with  Booth  on  the  7th  of  April, 
ind  there  stop. 
3Ir.  Pikrrepont.  And  propose  to  for  the  present. 

Mr.  I3radlev.  We  propese  to  ask  the  witness  one  or  two  other  questions. 
Q.   You  were  examined  on  the  trial  before  the  military  commission  ? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Do  you  recollect  what  you  testified  to  there  ? 
Ji.   I  think  I  do. 

Q.   1  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  testified  to  anything  about  the  alleged 
on^piracy,  and  what  Booth  said  to  you. 
31  r.  Pikrrepont.  Don't  make  any  answer  to  that  question. 
The  Court.  la  it  in  contradiction  of  anything  he  said  here  to-day  ] 
3Ir.    Bradley.     No,   sir;    I   wish   to   test  his  memory   as  to  whether  he 
ccollecta  it  or  not. 
The  Court.  That  won't  do. 
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Mr.  Merrick  dosired  to  have  an  exception  reserved  to  this;  as  also  to  the  pre- 
vious iniling  of  the  court  in  regard  to  this  witness. 

The  court  at  this  point  took  a  recess  until  Wednesday  morning  at  10  o'clock 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1867. 

The  court  met  at  10  a.  m. 

The  District  Attorney  called  attention  to  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  as  having  taken  place  before  the  court  took  its  recess  yes- 
terday afternoon : 

"  The  court  asked  if  there  were  any  other  witnesses  to  put  on  the  stand. 

"Mr.  Bradley.  There  are  half  a  dozen  out  there  (pointing  to  the  witnesses* 
room)  in  the  penitentiary,  and  have  been  all  the  morning. 

"Mr.  Merrick.  Not  in  the  penitentiary  now,  but  they  will  be." 

The  District  Attorney  said  he  heard  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bradley,  but  con- 
sidered it  a  merely  playful  one,  and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  reply  to.  He 
did  not  hear  the  remark  of  Mr.  Merrick.  He  admitted  that  the  utmost  ticenss 
in  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  witnesses  was  proper  in  the  summing  up  l^ 
guments,  but  such  remarks  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  couct,  from  counsel  on 
either  side,  during  the  examination. 

The  Court  said  he  did  not  hear  the  remark  of  Mr.  Merrick,  if  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  made  the  remark,  and  made  it  in  the  same  playful  mm* 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Bradley  made  his ;  but  since  it  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect 
he  would  take  it  in  a  serious  aspect,  and  hoped  in  the  course  of  human  eveatt 
to  make  the  remark  good.  , 

The  Court  said  it  was  not  proper  for  counsel  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
witnesses  by  any  side  bar  remarks.  Their  character  would  be  open  for  disev- 
sion  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  way. 

James  Johnson  Gifford,  carpenter — ^residence,  Baltimore — ^swora  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  the  District  Attorney: 

Q.  Did  you  formerly  reside  in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  about  Ford's  theatre  about  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Mr.  Ford's  employ  about  that  time. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  there  employed  ? 

A.  I  was  a  builder  and  carpenter  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  box  the  President  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April  ? 

A.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  stage,  second  tier — right-hand  side  from  tl» 
audience. 

Q.  State  if  your  attention  had  been  directed  to  that  box  during  the  day;  ^A 
if  so,  what  you  saw  that  particularly  attracted  your  attention. 

A.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  I  was  notified  that  the  President  wooU 
be  there,  and  to  take  the  partition  out  of  the  box.  There  were  two  boxes,  W 
when  the  President  came  it  was  always  made  into  one  box.  There  was  asmitt 
inch  partition  that  went  up  between  the  two  boxes,  about  seven  feet  high.  Tl»»* 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  when  large  parties  came,  and  was  orderud  to  b* 
taken  out  when  the  President  was  to  be  there. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  it  go  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  over  it  ? 
A.  It  was  a  second  tier  box,  in  the  line  of  what  was  called  the  dress  cirel& 
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Bj  the  District  Attorney: 

Q.  How  was  it  furnished — do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  furnished  on  that  occasion ;  I  did  not  go  into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  chairs  and  sofa  being  brought  there  ? 

A.  1  recollect  that  chairs  were  always  in  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  On  great  occasions  they  decorated  it  off. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  It  was  decorated  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  chair  in  the  President's  box  on  that  occasion,  be- 
fore? If  so,  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  it? 

A.  Tbe  last  time  I  saw  the  chair  in  which  the  President  sat  on  that  occasion, 
it  waa  in  James  R.  Ford's  and  Harry  Ford's  room. 

Q.  Were  they  the  proprietors  ? 

A.  }Jo,  sir ;  brothers  of  the  proprietor. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Monday  morning  after  the  assassination  ;  state 
i JOS  went  to  the  theatre  and  made  an  examination  of  the  box;  and  if  so,  state 
h  vhoee  company  you  went,  and  the  result  of  your  examination. 

A  I  did  not  leave  the  theatre  from  the  time  of  the  assassination.  On  Sunday 
Mr.Haddox  and  Mr.  Spangler  came  there,  and  I  asked  them  to  stay  there. 
Doriiig  my  absence  Judge  Olin  and  Miss  Harris  called  there. 

Kr.  Bradlby.  You  need  not  state  what  took  place  then. 

Q.  State  whether  you  examined  the  box  yourself. 

A.  I  did  not  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  at  any  time  to  aeceitain  how  the  door  was 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  while  the  Secretary  of  War  was  there  I  explained  it  to  him. 
Aere  was  a  hole  cut  in  the  plastering  of  the  wall ;  from  that  they  had  a  bar 
Alt  slipped  against  the  door,  and  the  door  being  at  an  angle,  was  secure  from 
«iy  rashing  in  or  attempt  to  force  it  in ;  but  if  they  shook  the  door  the  bar  would 
•Notice  fall  out.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  door  close  to  the  President's  box,  that 
I  thought  at  first  was  where  a  pistol  was  fired,  but  on  close  examination  I  found 
k  Was  cut  with  a  left-hand  auger  bit. 

Q.  Describe  where  that  cut  was. 

A  It  was  right  in  the  comer  of  the  panel,  by  the  moulding.  I  bought,  at 
fet,  it  was  shot  through  by  a  pistol. 

Q.  How  did  you  examine  it  ] 

A  By  looking  at  it ;  the  only  wa^  I  know. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

A.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  observed  easily  by  persons  whose  atten- 
^  had  not  been  called  to  it  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  you  might  have  passed  it  a  dozen  times,  you  might  have  passed 
•lyear  and  not  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  hole  ? 

A.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
^  Q.  When  did  it  appear  that  this  hole  had  been  made]     Did  it  seem  to  be 
Sfcifccat? 

'    A.  It  appeared  to  be  tolerably  fresh. 
Q.  You  had  never  observed  it  before  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  it  had  been  made  by  ? 

A-  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  tell  by  the  way  it  was  cut ;  it  was  cut  by  a  bit  that 
troed  left-handed. 
Q*  What  sort  of  an  instrument? 
A"  It  wad  cut  by  a  gimlet.     I  understood  the  government  had  the  gimlet  that 
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cnt  it.  The  hole  had  been  tampered  with  by  cutting  it,  bo  as  to  make  it  appear 
larger  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  require  to  make  it? 

A.  A  man  could  put  it  there  in  half  a  minute.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  torn 
the  bit  a  few  times  round.  The  stuff  was  not  more  than  three-eighths  thicL 
Two  or  three  turns  would  take  the  gimlet  through  it.  It  was  at  the  rising  of 
the  panel,  right  in  the  corner  where  the  moulding  of  the  panel  mitres. 

Mr.  PmRREPONT.  Step  to  that  dour  and  explain  to  the  jurjr  where,  corres- 
ponding in  the  door,  it  was. 

(Witness  explained.) 

Q.  How  high  was  it  from  the  floor? 

A.  I  judge  about  4  feet  five  or  six  inches,  so  that  a  man  could  look  throogli. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Was  it  so  that  any  person  looking  through  it  could  easily  see  the  whole 
interior  of  the  box  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  could  see  the  left-hand  side  of  the  box;  he  could  not  see  over 
the  box.     It  was  in  a  direct  line  from  where  the  President  sat. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  President  would  be  in  full  view 
from  that  hole? 

A.  He  could  see  the  back  part  of  the  President's  head  from  where  that  hole 
was  bored. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  describe  a  little  more  particularly  that  bar.  State 
whether  it  was  on  the  inside  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  inside.  It  was  a  piece  of  about  an  inch  or  |  stuff.  I M^ 
it  down  there  at  the  arsenal.  One  end  had  been  cut  or  bevelled,  with  twooc 
three  sprigs  in  it.     The  other  end  to  butt  against  the  wall. 

Q.  Was  there  a  place  in  the  wall  which  it  fit? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  made  ? 

A.  Cut  with  a  knife  and.  scraped  out. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  made  apparently  ?  and  how  long  would  it  take  tc^ 
make  such  a  place  ? 

A.  A  person  very  anxious  about  it  would  make  it  in  three,  four,  or  five  minute*^ 
and  perhaps  could  fit  the  bar  and  all  in  ten  minutes'  time. 

Q.  Was  the  dust  from  the  hole  on  the  floor  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not  say.  The  box  had' been  swept  out;  it  was  cleaned o«^ 
every  day,  and  of  course  1  did  not  notice.  There  was  no  dust  at  the  time  B- 
made  the  examination. 

Q.  How  was  the  bar  fitted  at  the  other  end? 

A.  One  end  was  square.  The  other  end  was  cut  and  bevelled,  and  thei^ 
were  two  or  three  sprigs  in  it,  about  two  inch  sprigs. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  nails  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  these  sprigs  for ;  to  rest  against  the  door  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  man  intended  them  to  rest  against  the  door  to  keep  the  b^ 
from  slipping  down ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  keep  it ;  the  least  shake  wow 
have  thrown  it  out,  but  a  hard  push  would  make  it  tighter. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  bar  last  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  down  at  the  arsenal  at  the  trial  before  the  military  commissioD ; 
the  first  and  only  time  that  I  saw  it,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Examine  that  (exhibiting  a  wooden  bar)  and  see  if  that  is  the  barf 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  the  bar. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Step  to  the  door  and  explain  to  the  jury  how  the  bar  fitted. 
(Witness  explained.) 
Q.  Are  the  nails  still  in  the  bar? 
A.  Tes,  sir ;  there  are  a  conple  of  sprigs. 
Q.  What  is  the  small  piece  of  wood  tied  to  the  bar  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  the  information  I  had  was  that  it  had  been  cut 
on* 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Br adlby  : 

Q.  Do  70U  know  Edward  Spangler? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  employed  about  the  theatre  1 

(Question  objected  to  by  assistant  district  attorney  as  not  in  response  to 
tnrthing  brought  out  in  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  It  is  connected  with  the  matter  in  issue  and  Spangler's  name 
ti8  mentioned  on  the  direct  examination. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  question  might  be  answered.) 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  his  duty  about  the  theatre  ? 

A  He  was  a  scene  shifter.    His  place  was  on  one  side  of  the  stage. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  out  in  front  of  the  theatre  during  the  third  act  that 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Gould  he  have  been  absent  from  the  stage  for  any  time  without  deranging 

A.  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  without  deranging  the  stage  machinery. 
Gborob  W.  Bunker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  Where  are  you  residing  at  this  time  ? 

A.  I  am  at  this  time  residing  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  opposite  the  National, 
i»  thia  city. 
Q.  Were  you  employed  at  the  National  Hotel  in  1865 ;  and  if  so,  in  what 

A.  I  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  generally  known  as  joom  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Can  you  state  from  meiP'^ry,  or  by  referring  to  the  register,  when  you  saw 
fcat  the  National  Hotel  last  i 

A.  I  last  saw  him  about  »even  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  assassination,  when 
«  PMsed  out  of  the  hotel  for  the  last  time.     He  spoke  to  me  as  he  went  off. 

Hr.  Bradley  desired  it  to  be  noted  that  this  testimony  was  objected  to. 

Q.  Examine  the  register  now  shown  you,  and  state  what  it  is. 

A.  This  is  the  hotel  register  of  the  National  Hotel  of  this  city,  for  1864  and 
1865. 

Hr.  Bradley  stated  that  if  the  witness  had  a  memorandum  made  by  him  of 
"C  different  entries  of  Booth's  name,  he  was  willing,  to  save  time,  that  he  should 
«e  that  and  swear  to  it. 

Witness.  There  would  be  one  great  difficulty  in  referring  to  this  book.     I 
poierre  that  the  name  of  Booth  has  been  cut  from  the  book  in  nearly  every 
*»Uiice  where  it  occurred — I  presume  for  the  autograph. 
By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

«li/*-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  memorandum  and  state  whether  it  is  one  made  by  you  at 
'*•  time  of  the  trial  bv  the  military  commission  ? 
A-  It  is  a  memorandum  we  made  on  that  trial. 
22 
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B7  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  Is  it  in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Wells,  of  the  War 
Department.     This  is  my  handwriting  across  the  top.    This  is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Piekrepont  : 

Q.  I  wish  yon  to  refer  to  the  memorandum  merely  to  refresh  your  memory,  and 
state  when  Booth  was  at  your  hotel  during  the  latter  part  of  1864,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A.  November  9,  1864,  J.  Wilkes  Booth  arrived  at  the  National  Hotel,  and 
occupied  room  20.    He  left  by  the  early  train  on  the  morning  of  November  11. 

Q.  You  know,  in  some  way,  that  fact  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  by  a  book  we  kept  at  the  hotel,  called  the  departure  book.  He 
returned  again  November  15,  and  left  on  the  16th. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  Ue  arrived  in  the  evening,  perhaps  at  6  or  7  o'clock,  and  left  on  the  16th. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  this  book  what  hour  in  the  day  he  left.  1  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  way  of  ascertaining.  His  next  arrival  was  December 
12,  and  he  next  left  December  17,  on  the  morning  train.  His  next  arrival  wa^ 
December  22,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  he  left  again  on  the  24th. 
His  next  arrival  was  December  31,  and  he  left  again  January  10,  1865.  He 
next  arrived  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  left  January  28.  He  next  arrived 
February  22.  There  is  a  memorandum,  which  is  correct,  that  Mr.  Merrick, 
clerk  at  the  hotel,  informs  me  that  during  his  stay  on  this  occasion  Booth 
made  several  trips  into  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bradley.  No  matter  about  that ;  you  need  not  read  from  that  paper. 
It  is  not  in  your  handwriting. 

Witness.  All  right.    He  did,  however,  leave  several  times,  and  return  again. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  room  did  he  occupy  when  he  was  at  the  hotel  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary ? 

A.  I  find  in  this  instance  that  his  name  has  not  been  cut  from  the  register, 
and  that  he  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  with  P.  H.  Wentworth  and 
John  McCullough,  and  occupied  room  No.  231. 

Q.  Did  they  arrive  together  and  register  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  occupied  this  large  room  together. 

Q.  When  did  he  next  leave  ? 

A.  February  28,  and  returned  March  1. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  his  account  commenced  from  March  1  ? 

A.  1  do  not  find  his  name  from  March  1  to  March  4. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  an  account  from  March  1  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  from  this  book. 

Q.  From  what  book  did  you  get  it  on  the  other  trial  ? 

A.  From  the  departure  book  and  the  cash  book. 

Q.  State  when  you  next  find  his  name. 

A.  I  find  that  his  name  has  been  cut  from  the  register  of  March  25. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  he  was  called  at  8  o'clock  on  the  Ist,  2d,  or  3d  of  March; 
and  if  not,  what  book  would  show  that  ? 

A.  The  call  book  would  show  that. 

Q.  On  the  21st  of  March  what  do  you  find  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  If  he  paid  S50  on  that  day,  and  left  at  7.30,  where  would  it  appear? 

A.  It  would  be  on  the  cash  book  and  transferred  to  the  ledger. 

Q.  On  the  25th  of  March  what  do  you  find  ? 

A.  That  his  name  has  been  cut  from  the  register. 

Q.  What  roQm  had  he  ] 
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A.  No.  231,  the  same  one  he  had  been  occupying. 

Q.  When  did  he  leave? 

A.  April  1,  the  memorandum  says. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  April  8  and  see  what  you  find  for  the  afternoon  train. 

A.  April  8  I  find  his  name  has  been  cut  again  from  the  register;  that  he 
occupied  room  228. 

Q.  From  April  8  what  happened  until  the  assassination  ? 

A.  From  April  8  to  April  14, 1  do  not  think  he  was  absent  from  the  house ; 
1  have  no  recollection  that  he  was. 

Hbnry  Warren  Smith,  captain,  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  brevet 
\imtenant  colonel,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 
Q.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 
A.  At  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
Q.  To  what  army  corps  or  command  do  you  belong  t 
A.  I  am  on  duty  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  assistant  adjutant  general. 
Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  assassination  did  you  remain  here  ? 
A.  Eighteen  months  nearly. 

Q.  WUl  you  state  whether  you  were  one  of  the  officers  who  went  to  Mrs. 
StRitt's  after  the  assassination  ? 
A  I  had  command  of  the  party. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  day  of  the  week  and  on  what  day  of  the  month  you  made 
4e  arrest. 
A.  It  was  on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  April. 
Q.  Then  it  was  the  next  Monday  after  the  assassination  ? 
A.  Three  days  after  the  assassination. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  Payne  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  house  ? 
A.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  jury  your  approach  to  the  house,  what  occurred,  who  you 
^ir,  and  give  a  description  of  the  arrest  of  Payne  and  Mrs.  Surratt. 

A.  I  received  orders  from  General  Augur  to  go  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  and 
iTrest  her  and  any  suspicious  personages  I  might  find  there.     I  had  a  party  of 
ttree  men  detailed  to  go  with  me. 
Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Wermerskirch,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rosch,  and 
fti  Devoe.  We  went  down  H  street  till  we  got  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  or 
Sijth  and  Seventh,  I  forget  which,  to  541  H  street.  On  approaching  the  house 
t  pisted  the  men ;  1  sent  one  man  into  the  back  yard,  directing  him  not  to 
4II0W  any  one  to  pass  out;  placed  one  at  the  basement  door,  and  took  one  up 
tjw^  steps, 
Q.  How  did  you  get  your  man  into  the  back  yard  ? 

A.  There  was  a  gate  entrance  on  the  side  of  the  house,  on  the  right-hand  side 
r^^vmg  down. 

Q,  Describe  the  front  entrance  to  the  house. 
A.  It  was  by  high  door  steps  from  the  street. 

Q.  Was  the  outside  entrance  into  the  basement  or  the  second  story  ? 
A-  There  was  an  entrance  both  to  the  basement  and  the  second  story. 
Q.   Into  which  did  the  steps  lead  ? 
A-  The  steps  led  into  the  second  story. 
Q.   Which  did  you  enter  ? 

A^  I  entered  by  the  steps,  the  second  story,  leaving  a  man  outside  to  prevent 
jsiy  escape  that  way. 

Q,  Describe  what  you  saw  after  you  got  up  the  steps. 
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A.  Before  ringing  the  bell,  I  leaned  over  and  looked  through  the  blinds  into 
the  parlor  and  discovered  four  females  sitting  close  together,  evidently  in  dm 
conversation.  From  what  occurred,  I  should  judge  they  were  anxiously  ei- 
pecting  some  one.  They  were  turning  and  listening,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come.  I  then  rang  the  bell;  somebody  came  to  the 
window  and  whispered,  "  Is  that  you  Kirby  V* 

Q.  Tell  how  ? 

A.  They  whispered  in  a  low  voice,  "  Is  that  you,  Kirby  ?"  I  said,  "  No,  it  is 
not  Kirby,  but  it  is  all  right ;  let  me  in."  She  said,  "  All  right,"  and  opened  the 
door.  I  stepped  in  and  said,  "  Is  this  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  ?"  She  said,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  **  Are  you  Mrs.  Surratt?"  She  said,  "  I  am  the  widow  of  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt."  I  said,  "  And  the  mother  of  John  H.  Surratt, jr. ?"  She  said,  "Yes." 
I  then  said,  "  Madam,  I  have  come  to  arrest  you  and  all  in  your  house,  and 
take  you  down  to  General  Augur's  headquarters  for  examination.  Be  kind 
enough  to  step  in."  She  stepped  into  the  parlor.  There  were  three  parties 
there ;  one  was  lying  on  the  sofa.  Said  I,  **  Who  are  these  ladies  ?"  She  said, 
'*  That  is  Anna  Surratt,  that  is  Olivia  Jenkins,  and  that  Honora  Fitzpatrick." 
I  said,  "  Ladies,  you  will  have  to  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible  and  go  with  me 
down  to  General  Augur's  for  examination.  Whereupon  Miss  Surratt  com- 
menced wringing  her  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh,  mother,  to  think  of  being  taken 
down  there  for  such  a  crime."  Mrs.  Surratt  stepped  to  her,  put  her  arms  aroand 
her  neck  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear  and  she  became  quiet.  I  said  to 
her  that  I  had  sent  for  a  carriage,  and  to  please  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  I  would  send  somebody  with  them  down  to  headquarters. 

By  the  Court  :  * 

Q.  What  time  was  that  I 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  state,  a  quarter  after  10.  Mrs.  Surratt  said,  "  I  will 
go  up  stairs  and  get  the  ladies*  things."  I  said,  "  I  advise  you  to  get  warm 
wrappings,  as  it  is  a  damp,  drizzly  night,"  She  said,  "  I  will  go  right  up  stairs." 
I  said,  *•  Excuse  me,  madam  this  house  is  suspected ;  I  will  accompany  you  ap 
stairs."  I  told  Devoe  to  remain  in  the  room  and  see  that  no  papers  were  de- 
stroyed, and  that  no  communication  passed  between  the  ladies.  I  went  up  stain 
with  Mrs.  Surratt.  She  obtained  clothing  for  the  ladies  to  go  to  headquarters.  In 
the  mean  time  two  other  detectives  had  reported— one  by  the  name  of  Morgan, 
and  another  by  the  name  of  Samson.  I  sent  Samson  down  stairs  to  take  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  waited  for  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Surratt  said  to  me,  "  By  your 
leave,  sir,  I  would  like  to  kneel  down  and  say  my  prayers,  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  me,  as  I  do  upon  all  my  actions."  I  tola  her,  certainly ;  I  neTcr 
interfered  with  any  such  purpose.  She  knelt  down  in  the  parlor  and  prajei 
In  the  mean  time  I  heard  steps  coming  up  the  front  steps.  Wermerskircb  and 
Morgan  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  with  me.  I  told  them  to  go  he- 
hind  the  door,  and  that  when  they  rung  or  knocked  to  open  the  door  and  let 
them  step  in,  whoever  it  was,  and  I  would  meet  them  in  the  hall,  I  thinking  at 
the  time  it  was  Kirby  that  I  was  going  to  trap.  I  stepped  into  the  parlor,  and 
the  door-bell  rung.  The  door  opened.  I  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  and  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Payne.  Payne  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  with  a  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder.  I  stepped  out  and  met  him.  He  said, 
"  I  guess  I  have  mistaken  the  house."  I  said,  "  You  have  not."  He  said,  "1« 
this  Mrs.  SuiTatt's  house?"  I  said,  **  Yea."  He  seemed  to  hesitate.  I  drew 
my  revolver  and  cocked  it,  and  said,  •*  Step  in."  He  stepped  in  immediatelj* 
I  said,  lay  down  that  pickaxe.  He  laid  it  down,  or  put  it  in  the  comer.  I  took 
him  to  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  and  set  two  men  to  stand  guard  over  him.  ^^ 
then  commenced  questioning  him  and  examining  him.  I  asked  him  where  ^ 
had  been.  He  said  he  had  been  working  on  the  railroad  and  canal ;  that  be 
had  been  working  in  different  parts  of  the  city.    I  asked  him  how  long  he  bad 
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been  here.  He  said  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  a8ked  him  if  he  had  any  papers 
irith  him.  He  said  he  had  a  pass,  which  he  took  out  and  handed  to  one  of  the 
officers,  who  passed  it  to  me.  I  looked  at  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  oath  of  am- 
nesty, or  an  oath  in  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  go  south  of  the  Potomac,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Where  is  that  paper? 

Witness.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  You  need  not  say  anything  more  about  the  paper. 

Witness.  I  then  told  him  he  was  so  suspicious  a  personage  that  I  felt  bound 
to  arrest  him,  and  send  him  down  to  General  Augur's  headquarters.  I  sent  for 
a  carriage  immediately.  I  left  him  in  charge  of  two  men,  and  went  down  stairs 
to  search  the  premises.    I  saw  the  servants  there,  and  from  them  I  learned 

Mr.  Bradlby.  You  need  not  state  what  you  learned  from  the  servants. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  What  was  said  by  the  servants  or  anybody  else  in  presence 
of  Payne  or  Mrs.  Surratt  is  evidence. 

WiTNBSS.  There  was  nothing  said  by  the  servants  in  presence  of  any  one, 
except  the  detective  and  myself.  I  asked  Payne  what  he  had  been  doing.  He 
Niid  he  was  a  laboring  man.  I  asked  him  where  he  lived.  He  said  he  could 
not  tell.  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  east,  west,  north,  or  south.  He  said  he 
could  not  tell  me  where  he  lived.  I  asked  him  what  he  came  to  Mrs.  Surratt's 
for  that  hour  of  the  night.  It  was  then  verging  towards  11  o'clock.  He 
said  he  came  to  get  instructions  about  digging  a  ditch  in  the  back  yard.  I 
asked  him  what  he  came  at  that  hour  for  to  get  instructions  about  digging  a 
ditch.  He  said  he  didn't  know ;  he  was  passing  along.  I  asked  him  when  he 
met  Mrs.  Snrratt.  He  said  he  met  her  this  morning,  and  agreed  to  dig  a  ditch 
for  her,  and  that  he  wanted  instructions  to  go  to  work  the  next  mornidg.  I 
then  stepped  to  the  parlor  door,  and  said,  ''  Mrs.  Surratt,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  step  here  a  minute  V*  Said  I,  "  Do  you  know  this  man  ?  Did  you  hire  him 
to  dig  a  ditch  for  you?"  She  raised  both  her  hands,  and  said,  ''Before  God 
I  do  not  know  this  man  ;  I  have  never  seen  him ;  I  did  not  hire  him  to  dig  a 
diteh."  Shortly  after  that,  a  carriage  reported,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  three 
hdies  were  sent  to  General  Augur's  headquarters.  A  little  while  after,  Payne 
ibowas  sent  there  in  another  carriage.  Both  carriages  went  in  charge  of 
detectives. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  in  the  house  ? 

A.  We  found  Mrs.  Surratt,  Miss  Snrratt,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  Miss  Jenkins,  a 
little  colored  girl  asleep  on  the  floor  in  the  back  room.  We  found  Susan  Ann 
Jickson,  or  a  colored  woman  who  said  her  name  was  Susan,  and  a  man  down 
stairs  who,  she  said,  was  her  husband. 

Q.  Would  you  know  this  Susan  if  you  were  to  see  her  ? 

A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Was  she  a  full-grown  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  this  man  ? 

A.  I  did  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Susan  any  questions  7 

A.  Yes,  sir,  1  asked  her  a  number  of  questions. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  her  anything  about  John  Surratt  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  he  had  the  right  to  ask  whether  the  witness  had  held 
any  conversation ;  he  had  not  asked  what  that  conversation  was. 

The  court  decided  the  question  could  be  put  in  that  shape.) 

Q.  Did  you  question  her  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  question  all  the  others  ? 

A.  I  questioned  them  all. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  yqur  examination  at  that  house  at  the 
time? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  immaterial. 

Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  memory  of  what  occurred  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  improper  on  examination  in  chief. 

The  Court  said  it  was  proper  to  ask  a  man  whether  his  memory  is  distinct 
about  what  he  says. 

Witness.  My  memory  is  distinct  even  to  the  very  words. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Yon  were  examined  before  the  military  commission  that  tried  the  con- 
spirators ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  same  statement  you  have  given  here  ? 

A.  Very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  what  it  differs. 

A.  It  differs  in  regard  to  the  testimony  about  Miss  Surratt. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  particular  ? 

A.  That  is,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  commission  anything  about  looking  into  the  parlor 
windows,  seeing  the  ladies  sitting  there,  and  this  whispering  about  Kirby,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did ;  I  do  not  remember,  not  having  reviewed  my  testimony 
particularly.     I  know  in  the  statement  I  made  in  my  written  report,  I  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that ;  I  am  asking  you  about  your  examination 
in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  I  must  say  I  cannot  remember  exactly  what  did  occur  in  the  trial  before 
the  military  commission. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  having  stated  there  that  you  looked  into  the  window 
and  saw  four  ladies  engaged  in  conversation,  looking  up  and  listening,  and  of 
one  of  them  coming  to  the  window  and  whispering,  "  Is  that  you,  Kirby  ?" 

A.  I  could  not  swear  that  I  did  or  did  not  give  that  testimony. 

Q.  Did  you  state  anything  before  that  commission  about  Mrs.  Surratt  asking 
for  time  to  kneel  down  and  pray  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  regard  to  the  incident  between  Mrs.  Surratt  and  her  daughter,  in 
which  Miss  Surratt  made  the  exclamation  you  have  stated  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  juiy  in  what  manner  Payne  was  dressed  ? 

A.  Payne  was  dressed  in  a  gray  coat,  with  a  gray  vest,  black  pantaloonB. 
His  boots  were  rather  fine,  and  if  I  remember  right  had  red  tops  to  the  legs. 
The  pantaloons  were  tucked  into  the  top  of  one  of  his  boots,  and  the  other  leg 
was  hanging  round  his  feet.  He  had  on  his  head  a  woollen  sleeve,  appearing 
like  a  night-cap.  It  turned  out  to  bo  a  woollen  sleeve,  which  he  had  polled 
down  over  his  head,  letting  the  end  hang  down  like  a  tassel. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  light  in  that  passage  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half  head,  I  should  judge,  of  gas ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  your  testimony  before  the  military  commission,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  you  knew  a  certain  coat,  saying  "  I  am  certain 
that  this  is  the  coat.  I  remember  it  by  its  color  and  general  look,  as  near  as  I 
conld  judge  by  the  light  that  was  in  the  hall  at  the  time  ?" 

A.  The  light  was  not  on  full  head  at  the  time ;  it  was  about  half  hetd  on. 

Q.  How  near  was  Mrs.  Surratt  to  you  when  you  asked  her  if  she  knew  tkit 
man? 
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L.  I  sboiild  judge  about  four  or  five  feet. 

\.  Did  she  come  out  of  a  strongly  lighted  room,  or  not  ? 

i.  No,  sir.     In  the  whole  house  the  gas  had  been  slightly  turned  down. 

^re  was  a  rather  dim  light  in  the  parlor  also. 

[.  What  did  Payne  reply  when  she  said  she  did  not  know  him  ? 

L.  He  replied  nothing  to  her. 

I.  Were  his  pants  and  dress  fresh  or  soiled  ? 

L  His  dress  was  a  great  deal  soiled.     It  was  right  muddy  round  the  lower 

t  of  his  person. 

).  Was  his  coat  worn  or  in  good  condition  ? 

L  His  coat  was  at  that  time  a  little  muddy ;  otherwise  it  was  in  good  condi- 

n,  and  appeared  to  be  rather  new. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  buttons  ? 

A.  The  buttons  were  gutta-percha,  stone  color ;  that  was  what  I  recognized 

e  coat  particularly  by. 

Q.  Could  you  not  by  the  buttons,  and  button-holes,  tell  whether  it  was  nearly 

w  or  not  y 

A.  Yes,  sir :  but  I  did  not  notice  whether  it  was  new  or  not,  more  than  that  it 

IS  a  good-looking  coat. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  to  the  jury  with  more  certainty  what  color  the  coat 

18? 

A  The  coat  was  gray ;  such  as  is  called  confederate  gray. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  jury  in  what  way  the  sleeve  you  have  mentioned  was  put 

I  his  head. 

A.  It  was  pulled  like  a  night-cap  closely  on,  the  knit  wrist  hanging  down 

e  side  to  represent  a  tassel. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  pulled  down  on  his  head  or  face  ? 

A.  It  was  pulled  down  on  his  forehead. 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  it  ? 

A  Gray. 

Q.  Was  it  soiled,  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  considerably  worn,  and  did  not  look  very  clean.     You  could  not  tell 

lether  it  was  soiled  or  not  on  account  of  the  color. 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  please,  the  relative  position  of  these  parties,  Mrs.  Surratt 

i  Payne,  and  the  position  of  the  gas-light  in  the  passage. 

A  The  parlor  door  was,  I  should  judge,  about  eight  feet  from  the  front  door. 

?ht  opposite  the  parlor  door  was  the  gas  fixture.     Payne  was  just  under  the 

)  fixture,  in  the  chair. 

5.  Against  the  wall  ? 

Ai.  Close  to  the  wall.  » 

}.  The  breadth  of  the  passage  between  him  and  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

i.  Mrs.  Surratt  stepped  out  of  the  parlor  door.    Payne  rose,  and  I  asked  her, 

^  you  recognize  this  man  ?  "     The  hall  is  a  narrow  hall. 

J.  He  rose  directly  up  from  the  chair  under  the  gas-light  ? 

L  He  rose  up  from  the  chair,  and  was  not  exactly  under  the  gas-light,  but 

riy  so. 

I'  So  that  the  gas-light  shone  upon  the  back  of  his  -head  ? 

^  No,  sir ;  the  gas-light  was  shining  upon  his  face,  and  also  the  light  of  the 

lor. 

2«  The  gas-light  shone  on  his  face  in  that  position  ? 

^.  Tes,  sir ;  it  came  down  at  an  angle. 

i  Was  it  nearer  the  parlor  door  than  the  steps,  as  you  go  up  stairs  ? 

^  It  was  near  the  centre  of  the  hall,  nearly  opposite  the  parlor  door. 

By  Mh  Mbbrick  : 
Q-  Ton  say  that  Mrs.  Surratt,  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  and  Miss 
w«tt  were  in  the  parlor  when  you  went  in.    Where  was  Miss.  Surratt  ? 
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A .  She  was  on  the  sofa. 

Q.  Where  was  Miss  Jenkins  ? 

A.  In  a  chair  near  the  head  of  the  sofa.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  whether 
she  was  closer  to  her  than  Miss  Fitzpatrick.  I  paid  very  little  attention,  more 
than  to  see  that  they  were  there. 

Q.  Where  was  Miss  Fitzpatrick  ? 

A.  She  was  right  near  hy  the  head  of  the  sofa. 

Q.  They  were  grouped  about  the  sofa  ? 

A.  They  were  grouped  about  the  head  of  the  8ofa«  where  Miss  Snrratt  vas 
lying. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  enter  the  parlor  with  yout 

A  She  did. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  up  close  alongside  her,  or  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the  par- 
lor ? 

A.  I  went  right  in  with  her. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  when  she  went  into  thepirlor? 

A.  She  stood  up  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Q.  Did  she  advance  towards  the  sofa — towards  Miss  Surratt  1 

A.  When  I  said  I  had  come  to  arrest  them,  Mrs.  Surratt  then  advanced  to- 
wards her. 

Q.  When  you  told  them  you  had  come  to  arrest  them,  you  were  standiog 
near  the  centre  of  the  room  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Miss  Surratt  began  to  cry,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  advanced  towards  her! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  embraced  her,  and  induced  her  to  be  quiet. 

Q.  Miss  Fitzpatrick  and  Miss  Jenkins  were  near  by  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  near  the  comer  of  the  room. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  did  not  testify  to  that  fact  before  the  military  commii- 
sion? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  before  that  commission  to  state  all  that  occurred  in 
the  house  on  the  night  you  arrested  this  party  ? 

A.  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  state  all  1 

A.  Because  a  natural  embarrassment,  I  suppose,  drove  it  from  my  mind.  I 
remembered  it  afterwards,  and  stated  it.  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time.  1 
recollected  it  when  I  made  my  written  statement  afterwards. 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  what  you  did  afterwards.  Have  you  been  asked 
anything  about  what  would  be  yJur  testimony  in  this  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  examined  by  anybody  with  a  view  to  this  case  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  General  United  States  army,  sworn  and  examined : 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  in  command  at  Vicksburg  ? 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  1863— the  first  half  of  the  year  1863;  there  and  oppo- 
site Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Vicksburg. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  at  what  time,  if  any,  you  met  Jacob  ThompaoOi 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

(Mr.  Bradley  desired  to  have  objection  to  this  testimony  noted.) 

A.  I  met  Jacob  Thompson  some  time  during  the  first  or  second  month  I  wis 
at  Milliken's  Bend,  in  the  beginning  of  1863.     I  cannot  state  the  exact  tia^* 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  and  what  claim  he  there  made. 

A.  One  of  our  picket-boats  discovered  a  little  sail  or  row  boat  with  a  few 
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BODS  in  it»  up  the  river,  near  the  shore  on  the  MiBsissippi  side,  about  abreast 
irbere  we  were  lying  at  the  time,  or  where  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Porter 
I  Ijing.  I  sent  out  to  bring  them  in.  When  we  were  near  to  them  we  dis- 
ered  that  they  had  a  little  white  flag,  like  a  flag  of  truce.  We  brought  them 
md  I  met  Thompson  at  that  time  at  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Porter, 
[r.  Bradlby  objected  to  any  conversation  between  Greneral  Grant  and  Thomp- 
.  or  anybody  else  not  connected  with  the  conspiracy, 
[r.  PiBRREPONT  stated  that  the  prosecution  had  connected  Jacob  Thompson 
I  money.  *  Tiiey  had  a  man  who  went  there  the  same  day,  and  expected  to 
e  a  man  who  took  the  money.  They  wanted  to  show  who  Jake  Thompson 
and  what  relation  he  held. 

Lr.  Mbkrick  asked  whether  the  prosecution  expected  to  connect  Jacob  Thomp- 
with  the  conspiracy  to  kill  the  President. 

ir.  PiBRREPONT  said  he  expected  to  show  that  he  was  in  it  and  aided  in  it  by 
use  of  money. 

Che  Court  understood  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  say  he  expected,  in  the 
imination  of  witnesses  hereafter,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  prisoner  at 
ibar  with  Jacob  Thompson  in  regard  to  the  disbursement  of  money  in  the 
)Becation  of  this  conspiracy.  If  he  could  make  that  connection,  the  evidence 
mid  be  relevant.  If  not,  it  would  be  irrelevant.  For  the  present,  the  testi- 
my  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  exception  to  the  ruling  to  be  noted. 
Witness,  continuing :  I  met  Thompson  on  Admiral  Porter's  fl^-ship  and 
id  some  conversation  with  him.     He  represented  himself  as  a  staff  officer, 
ating  some  ostensible  business.     I  think  he  represented  himself  as  acting  in- 
leetor general  of  the  rebel  army.     I  do  not  think  ne  stated  that  he  held  a  commis- 
on  at  all  in  the  confederate  army,  but  represented  himself  as  an  acting  staff 
Seer.    It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1 863,  when  I  was  at  Milliken's  Bend. 
Mr.  Bradley.  That  is  to  say  March,  1863  ? 
A.  1  think  in  February,  1863. 

Charles  Dawson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  :  * 

Q.  State  where  you  were  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1865. 
A.  I  was  at  the  National  Hotel  in  1865. 
Q.  Arc  you  still  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  Were  you,  in  April,  1865,  acquainted  with  John  Wilkes  Booth  ]  . 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  say  if  you  have  before  you  the  register,  departure 
<^k,  and  cash-book  belonging  to  the  year  1865,  and  for  the  month  of  April  o  f 
^tyear? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Refer  to  them  and  state  the  times  of  Booth's  arrival  and  departure  during 
^  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1865. 
A.  I  cannot  tell  from  these  books  without  going  over  the  whole  books. 
Q.  Will  you  state  what  articles  Booth  left  at  your  house  and  which  were  there 
t  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  ? 
A.  He  left  a  large  trunk  and  a  valise. 
Q.  Where  did  they  remain  1 

A.  They  were  placed  in  the  b^gage-room  of  the  hotel  and  remained  there. 
Q.  When  were  they  first  examined,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
A.  They  were  first  examined  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  and  taken 
0^  to  the  baggage-room  and  locked  up.     They  were  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
^ked  at  all  for  a  long  time.    A  few  days  before  the  arrest  of  Surratt  I  was 
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in  the  baggage  room  examining  some  baggage.  The  valise  was  partially  open. 
I  opened  it  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  clothing.  His  trunk  has  never  been 
opened. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  condition  of  the  clothing  in  the  valise  1 

A.  Yes ;  I  took  two  or  three  pieces  out,  found  they  were  in  rather  a  bad  con- 
dition, and  put  them  back  again. 

Q.  State  what,  if  anything,  you  found,  that  particularly  occurs  to  yoa,  in 
that  examination. 

A.  I  lifted  up  a  black  velvet  vest  and  several  cards  fell  out  of  the  pocket. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  cards  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  the  pocket  all  except  one  or  two ;  on  one  of  them  wm 
written  "  J.  Harrison  Surratt." 

Q.  Have  you  that  card  here  ? 

A.  I  have. 

(Card  produced.) 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  your  custody  ever  since? 

A.  It  has. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  as  the  card  had  not  been  placed  in  evidence  nor  proved 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  he  desired  to  have  that  part  of  the 
answer  which  stated  anything  written  on  the  card  stricken  out. 

The  Court  so  directed. 

By  the  District  Attorney: 

.Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  a  great  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  two  years. 

Q   Did  you  ever  see  him  write  ? 

A.  I  have  Bcen  him  write  his  signature  on  the  register. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  written  communications  of  his  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  know  his  signature. 

Q.  Examine  this  letter  (letter  handed  witness)  and  state  if  you  recognize  it, 
or  if  you  remember  ever  seeing  it  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  that  letter  before. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  rack  at  the  hotel,  where  letters  are  kept  under  initials. 
Some  time  during  the  trial  at  the  arsenal  I  was  looking  over  the  letters  under 
the  head  of  **  B,"  and  the  initials  on  tliis  struck  me  as  rather  strange.  I  took 
the  letter  down  to  Mr.  Bingham  while  the  trial  was  going  on.  It  came  through 
the  mail,  and  was  among  the  letters  in  the  hotel  in  the  alphabetical  rack. 

Q.  The  initials  are  J.  W.  B. ;  was  there  any  other  person  than  Booth  with 
those  initials  at  that  time  stopping  at  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Was  Booth  stopping  there  ? 

A.  He  was  not ;  he  was  dead. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  assassination  did  you  first  see  this  letter  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  after  the  assassination,  and  some  time  after  the  letter  was 
postmarked. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Booth  at  the  National  Hotel  ? 

A.  On  the  day  of  the  assassination,  the  14th  of  ApriL 

Q.  On  that  day,  or  for  some  week  previous,  had  there  been  any  person  stop- 
ping at  the  hotel  with  these  initials,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  can  say  that,  at  the  time  I  discovered  the  letter,  I  looked  over  the  rack 
and  found  that  there  was  no  one  with  these  initials  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  postmark  of  that  letter  ? 
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.  I  cannot  decipher  the  name  of  the  office.     It  looks  as  much  like  Gumber- 
1,  Maryland,  as  anything.     The  date  of  the  postmark  is  May  8. 
:•  Was  the  letter  shown  you  inside  that  envelope  ? 
-  It  was. 

T.  PiERREPONT.  We  proposc  now  to  offer  this  letter  in  evidence. 
>.  Bradley  said  he  could  not  conceive  on  what  ground  it  could  be  offered. 
!r.  PiBRREPOiNT  said  the  letter  was  of  such  a  character  that,  if  produced  on 
al  for  murder,  it  would  be  admitted  in  evidence,  not  as  conclusive  as  to  what 
itee,  but  a^  one  of  the  facts  to  go  to  the  jury,  the  jury  to  decide  whatinfer- 
could  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it. 

he  Court  (to  witness.)  Do  you  know  at  what  time  it  came  into  the  hotel  ? 
.  I  cannot  tell  what  time  it  came  there.     It  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  ac- 
ing  to  the  report  of  that  trial,  that  I  found  it. 

he  Court  overruled  the  objection,  and  admitted  the  letter  in  evidence, 
r.  Bradley  desired  to  have  an  exception  noted, 
he  letter  was  read  as  follows : 

South  Branch  Bridge,  April  6,  1865. 
ribnd  Wilkes  :  I  received  yours  of  March  12th,  and  reply  as  soon  as  prac- 
)le.  I  saw  French  and  Brady  and  others  about  the  oil  speculation.  The 
cription  to  the  stock  amounts  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  I  add  one 
sand  myself,  which  is  about  all  I  can  stand;  now  when  you  sink  your  well 
eep  enough,  don't  fail,  everything  depends  upon  you  and  your  helpers;  if 
can't  get  through  on  your  trip,  after  you  strike  ile,  strike  through  Thornton 
and  across  by  Capon,  Romney's,  and  down  the  branch,  and  1  can  keep  you 
from  all  hardships  for  a  year.  I  am  clear  of  all  surveillance  now  that 
•nal  Purdy  is  beat.  I  hii*ed  that  girl  to  charge  him  with  an  outrage,  and  re- 
ed him  to  old  Kelly,  which  sent  him  in  the  shade,  but  he  suspects  too  damn 
b  now;  had  he  better  be  silenced  for  good?  I  send  this  up  by  Tom,  and  if 
on't  get  drunk,  you  will  get  it  the  ninth.  At  all  events,  it  can't  be  uuder- 
1  if  lost.  I  can't  half  write,  I  have  been  drunk  for  two  days.  Don't  write 
luch  highfalutin  next  time.  No  more;  only  Jake  will  be  at  Green's  with 
unds.     Burn  this.     Truly  yours,  Lot. 

le  Guthrie  sends  much  love. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney: 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  signature  of  Booth  ? 
I  am. 

Examine  the  signature  on  this  card,  (card  shown  to  witness,)  and  say 
her  it  is  his  signature. 
I  believe  that  is  Booth's  signature. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Merrick  : 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  letter  was  mailed  May  8  ? 

That  is  the  post-mark. 

Who  distributed  the  mail  at  that  time  at  the  hotel  ? 

I  could  not  tell.  There  were  three  clerks;  I  could  not  say  which  one 
red  that  particular  mail.  Different  mails  were  received  at  different  hours 
B  day. 

he  witness  was  here  directed  to  make  memoranda,  from  the  hotel  books,  of 
xrivals  and  departures  of  Booth  from  January  1,  1865,  down  to  the  date  of 
Bsassination,  and  bring  it  to  the  court  when  he  should  have  done  so.) 
16  coort  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


KiCHARD  C.  Morgan — ^residence,  New  York  city — sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  In  April,  1865,  where  were  you  stationed,  and  what  were  you  doing! 

A.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  as  chief  clerk  to  Colonel  01- 
cott,  special  commissioner  of  that  department. 

Q.  You  rememher,  of  course,  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  17th  of  April,  following  the  assassination, 
what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1865, 1  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the 
Surratt  house  on  H  street,  which  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  not  under  Colonel  Smith,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  under  a  separate  order  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  sent  down  there  first,  and  I  was  sent  down  afterwardj 
to  take  charge  of  the  party  that  was  sent  down. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  house  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  When  I  got  to  the  house  I  knocked  at  the  door.  I  found  that  Major 
Smith  and  Captain  Wermerskirch  had  just  entered.  Captain  Wermerskireh 
introduced  me  to  Major  Smith,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  who  I  was.  I  then 
took  charge  of  the  party. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Surratt  there ;  and  if  so,  who  else  ? 

A.  I  saw  in  the  parlor  Mrs.  Surratt,  her  daughter,  Miss  Surratt,  and  two 
other  ladies  whose  names,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  were  Miss  Fitzpatrick  and 
Miss  Jenkins.  I  cannot  be  sure  about  the  names,  however.  There  was  a 
colored  woman  in  the  basement. 

Q.  You  saw  the  colored  servant,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  a  des  cription  of  her  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  She  was  rather  a  tall  woman.    That  is  all  I  can  say  about  her. 

Q.  And  about  how  old  ? 

A.  I  should  think  about  thirty. 

Q.  A  full-grown  woman  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  very  black. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     1  asked  her 

Mr.  Merrick.  No  matter  about  that. 

The  Court.  You  must  not  speak  of  anything  that  was  said  by  others,  un- 
less it  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  Mrs.  Surratt,  or  Payne. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  memory  of  what  occurred  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  distinct  as  a  person  can  have  of  matters  that  occurred  two 
years  ago.     I  have  a  very  good  memory. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  written  statement  of  what  took  place  there  tt  tlie 
time? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  object.  Is  it  material  to  this  issue  to  know  whether  ko 
made  any  written  statement  or  not  ? 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Pibrrkpont.  I  did  not  so  understand  your  honor's  ruling.  If  sodiis 
the  case,  of  course  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Payne  I 

A.  I  directed  that  Mrs.  Surratt  and  all  the  others  in  the  house  should  beoeot 
up  to  the  provost  marshal's  office.  They  hesitated  about  going.  I  tdd  Ac* 
they  shomd  not  delay,  but  go  right  away.     I  told  Mrs..  Surratt  to  go  up  stsi^ 
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get  tbe  bonnets  and  shawls  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  did  so,  I  send- 
an  officer  along  with  her.  She  got  all  the  things  and  brought  them  down 
be  parlor,  where  they  prepared  themselves  to  leave.  When  they  were  about 
ly  to  go,  she  said  sometning  about  it  being  a  cold,  damp  night  I  said  I 
lid  send  for  a  carriage,  and  immediately  directed  one  of  my  men  to  go  and 
one.  About  three  minutes  before  he  returned  there  was  a  knock  and  a  ring 
the  door.  I  was  at  the  time  standing  by  the  parlor  door.  I  instantly 
>ped  forward  and  opened  the  door,  thinking  it  was  the  man  returning 
li  the  carriage.  Instead,  however,  of  it  being  him,  a  man  entered  dressed  as  a 
>ring  man,  with  a  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
^ped  back  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  am  mistaken.''  Said  I,  '*  Who  do  you  wish  to 
1"  He  said,  "  Mrs.  Surratt."  I  replied,  "  It  is  all  right ;  come  in."  I 
laed  him  in  and  put  him  behind  the  door,  standing  myself  with  my  hand  on 
door,  open.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Surratt, "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  and  then  remarked 
ler  to  Major  Smith,  or  one  of  the  clerks  standing  there,  I  cannot  -now  say 
lich, ''Pass  them  out."  As. they  were  about  starting  I  looked  around  and 
f  Mrs.  Surratt  just  getting  up  from  her  knees  and  crossing  horself.  I  said, 
lury  up  and  get  along;  the  carriage  is  waiting."  I  sent  a  man  off  with  them 
the  provost  marshal's  office.  After  I  passed  them  out  I  commenced  to  ques- 
n  Payne. 

Q.  Passed  who  out  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  other  three  ladies. 

Q.  Before  you  passed  Mrs.  Surratt  out  what  was  said  to  her  about  Payne,  if 
ythmg? 

A.  After  she  got  up  from  her  knees.  Major  Smith  made  some  inquiry  as  to 
itether  she  recognized  him.  I  did  not  hear  exactly  what  he  did  say,  nor  the 
ply  she  made. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? 

A  She  leaned  her  head  over  toward  me  and  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  offi- 
rs  came  here  to-night,  for  this  man  came  here  with  a  pickaxe  to  kill  us."  I 
ule  no  reply,  but  passed  them  out  the  door,  and  then  clo:<ed  it  and  commenced 
question  Payne.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  there,  and  what  for  1  He  said 
came  to  dig  a  gutter  for  Mrs.  Surratt.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  Mrs. 
natt. 

^.  Was  this  after  she  had  made  the  statement  that  he  had  come  to  kill  them  ? 
L  Yes,  sir.  She  made  that  remark  to  me  as  she  passed  out.  I  then  asked 
fne  if  he  knew  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  how  she  happened  to  engage  him.  He 
1  me  that  he  met  her  on  the  street  and  she  then  enga^d  him.  He  stated 
t  he  was  a  poor  man,  a  refugee  from  the  south.  I  told  him  it  was  a  pretty 
e  to  come  to  dig  a  gutter,  and  asked  him  where  he  was  on  Friday  night.  He  men- 
led  some  sort  of  street,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  asked  him  if  he 
rded  there;  and  if  not,  where  he  lived.  He  said  he  boarded  wherever  he  got 
k.  I  asked  him  if  he  expected  to  sleep  there  that  night.  He  said  he  ex- 
ted  Mrs.  Surratt  would  let  him  stay  there  that  night,  as  he  was  going  to  work 
y  in  the  morning.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  from.  He  said  tliat  he  was 
a  Fauquier,  Virginia.  Previous  to  this  he  had  pulled  out  an  oath  of  alle- 
ice,  on  which  was  written,  Lewis  Payne,  Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  I  then 
c  the  pickaxe  out  of  his  hand,  hurled  it  round,  and  asked  him  about  him- 
I  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  whether  he  had  any  money,  and  whether 
iras  a  poor  man.  He  said  he  made  his  living  by  the  pickaxe.  I  asked 
I  how  much  he  earned  and  where  was  the  last  place  that  he  worked.  He 
e  me  a  very  unsatidfactory  account.  I  said  to  him  that  I  would  have  to 
ist  him,  and  would  send  him  up  to  the  provost  marshal's  office  as  soon  as 
carriage  returned,  as  my  prisoner.  On  sayine  that  he  moved  as  if  about 
lake  some  resistance.  I  called  the  captain's  clerk  and  he  stood  by  him.  In 
w  minutes  the  carriage  returned  with  the  man  who  had  taken  up  Mrs.  Sur- 
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ratt  and  party  ;  I  then  directed  two  officers  to  take  a  pistol  and  go  with  Fajne 
in  the  carriage  to  the  provost  marshal's  office.  I  then  had  the  pickaxe  put  in 
and  the  carriage  was  driven  o£P.  I  remained  there  searching  for  papers  until 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  repaired  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal's  office,  where  I  saw  Payne  in  irons,  and  was  told  that  he  had  been  recog- 
nized. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  in  the  house  besides  the  parties  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  There  was  a  colored  man  there  who  said 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Never  mind  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anybody  else  in  the  house  except  those  you  have  menUoned? 
A.  No  one  else  but  this  colored  man. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  were  there  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing examining  the  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  get,  and  what  did  you  do  with  what  you  eot  ? 
A.  We  found  different  letters,  cartesAie-visite,  a  bullet-mould. 
Q.  Where  did  you  find  the  bullet-mould  ? 

A.  In  the  room  back  of  the  parlor,  which  I  was  informed  was  Mrs.  Surratfs. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Never  mind  what  you  were  informed. 
The  Court.  You  must  not  give  second-hand  information. 
Q.  You  say  you  found  the  bullet-mould  in  some  room  ? 
A.  I  found  it  in  the  room  back  of  the  parlor,  on  the  first  floor. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  found  the  bullet-mould, 
or  somebody  elee  ? 

A.  Well,  Captain  Wermerskirch  was  with  me,  and  we  might  both  have  seen 
it  at  the  same  time.  We  took  possession  of  an  empty  trunk  which  we  found 
there,  and  anything  we  discovered  that  we  deemed  of  any  consequence  we 
would  throw  into  this  trunk. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  find  in  this  room  ?  What  was  found  by  yourself  or 
when  you  were  present  and  looked  on  ? 

A.  Well,  1  will  just  say  that  I  might  have  picked  up  a  letter  or  something 
and  showed  it  to  Captain  Wermerskirch,  and  he  might,  on  the  other  hand, have 
done  the  same  by  me ;  we  were  both  searching  together. 
Q.  Well,  let  us  know  what  was  found  in  that  way. 
A.  There  were  some  letters,  a  portfolio,  and  some  bullets. 
Q.  Where  were  the  bullets  found? 

A.  I  think  near  the  bullet-mould.     We  also  found  some  caps. 
Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Mrs.  Surratt  whose  room  that  was  in  which  you  found 
the  bullet-mould,  the  bullets,  and  the  caps  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  did,  only  some  one  there  said 

Mr.  Merrick.  Nevermind. 

The  District  Attorney.  You  can  state  what  was  said,  if  in  her  presence. 
Mr.  Pierrepont.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  in  her  presence  as  to  whose 
room  it  was  in  which  these  things  were  found  ? 
Mr.  Bradley.  In  her  presence  and  hearing. 
Mr.  Pierrepont.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  I  could  not  say  about  that  positively,  but  it  is  my  impression  tbit 
she  said  as  she  was  passing  out,  "  This  is  my  room,"  or  sometliing  of  that  kind. 
Q.  Your  impression  is  that  she  said  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 
Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  whether  she  said  that  or  not  ? 
A.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  think  she  did,  but  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.  That  is  your  best  recollection  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  room  off  the  parlor  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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\.  What  else  did  you  find  ? 
L.  A  card,  with  **nc  semper  tt/rannis^*  on  it. 
Lr.  Bradley.  Don't  state  that. 

lie  Court.  You  most  not  state  what  the  card  had  on  it. 
[r.  PiBBRBPONT.  You  foand  a  card  with  some  writing  on  it.    What  did  you 
rith  that  I 

L.  Threw  it  in  with  the  other  things. 
J.  What  else  was  found  ? 

L  A  pair  of  boots.     Those  were  fonnd  in  the  room  over  this  one,  in  the  mid- 
I  of  the  floor.     They  were  all  dirty,  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  off.    We 
so  found  a  portfolio  and  a  whistle. 
Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  whistle  lately  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  else  ? 

A.  1  will  have  to  think  awhile.     It  was  a  good  while  ago,  and  so  many  things 
m  occurred  since  then  that  I  cannot  upon  the  instant  recall  everything. 
Q.  Did  you  find  a  spur? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  part  of  a  spur.  Another  one  was  found,  too,  which  was  also 
roken. 

Q.  And  what  else  ? 

A.  A  bank  book  ;  I  took  the  bank  book,  I  remember. 
Q.  Did  you  find  an  under-shirt  ? 
A.  1  do  not  recollect  all  those  things.     I  might  have. 
Mr.PiBRREPONT.  I  only  want  what  you  remember. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Are  you  now  talking  about  the  room  back  of  th^  parlor,  or  the 
K  up  stairs? 

Witness.  We  went  through  the  lower  rooms  first.  Then  we  went  through 
w  upper  ones. 

Q.  And  you  found  a  pair  of  boots  all  dirty  in  the  upper  room  1 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  letters  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  quantity  of  them. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  quantity  of  letters  ? 

A.  Pat  them  in  the  trunk  and  delivered  them  at  the  provost  marshal's  office, 
ith  the  other  papers. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  the  next  day,  or  a  few  days  after  that. 
Q.  You  have  not  seen  them  lately,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  identify  this?  (handing  witness  a  small  whistle.) 
A.  I  think  that  is  the  same  whistle  that  I  picked  up  there.    It  is  my  im- 
waion  that  I  picked  that  up  on  the  floor  in  Mrs,  Surratt's  room,  or  on  the  man- 
!-piece. 

Mr.  PiERRKPO.NT,  after  privately  consulting  with  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
d:  I  hold  in  my  hand,  your  honor,  what  purports  to  be  a  receipt  given  by 
S8  Anna  Surratt  for  certain  articles  taken  from  her  mother's  house,  which 
re  delivered  to  her  on  the  28th  of  June,  1865,  by  the  then  provost  marshal  of 
I  city. 

lr.  Bradley.  Dont't  let  us  have  that  kind  of  evidence  in  the  case. 
Ir.  PiERREPONT.  I  will  merely  ask  if  the  counsel  will  produce  these  articles. 
If.  Bradley.  You  must  serve  us  with  regular  notice  for  anything  we  have 
ting  to  this  case. 

[r.  PiERREPONT.  I  presume  we  will  have  to  do  so  before  we  can  get  them. 
[r.  Bradley.  The  court  has  no  control  over  that. 

[r.  PiERREPONT.  I  do  uot  know  how  that  may  be.  Of  course  we  will  have 
>nform  to  whatever  has  been  the  practice. 
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The  Court.  Are  the  papers  or  articles  mentioned  there  in  the  cnstodj  of 
Miss  Anna  Surratt? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  It  seems  from  this  statement  that  certain  papers  and  letten 
were  delivered  to  her.  We  desire  the  papers,  and  will,  of  coarse,  pursue  whit- 
ever  is  the  proper  mode  in  order  to  get  them.  I  am  not  familiar  with  thepru- 
tice  here. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Surely  the  district  attorney  knows,  if  Judge  Pienrepont  does 
not. 

Mr.  Merkick.  The  court  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  does  not 
know  anything  about  it  as  yet. 

Mr.  PiBRkBPONT.  I  myself  do  not  know  what  course  to  take  in  order  to 
secure  them,  whether  by  application  direct  or  some  other  process.  No  doobt 
the  district  attorney  knows,  and  I  will  confer  with  him. 

Examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  Have  you  stated  anything  about  photographs  ? 

A.  I  mentioned  cartes-de-visite, 

Q.  Were  they  photogi-aphs  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  What  is  a  carte-de-visite  but  a  photograph? 

Witness.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

Witness.  The  one  is  taken  on  glass  and  the  other  on  a  card. 

Mr.  Merrick.  What,  a  photograph  taken  on  glass  ? 

The  District  Attorney.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  will  exhibit  them  to  the  wit- 
ness. 

The  Court.  I  think  he  is  hardly  an  expert  in  the  photograph  business. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Whatever  they  are,  we  can  produce  them.  Mr.  Wiigte 
has  them,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  a  large  quantity  of  Ittters  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  you  say  ? 

A.  I  should  think  one  hundred,  or  so. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  We  shall  have  to  take  the  necessary  means  to  get  tie* 
before  we  can  lay  any  foundation  for  proving  their  contents ;  whatever  ia  re- 
quired under  the  practice  of  course  we  will  comply  with. 

Mr.  Wilson  (after  conferring  with  the  witness  Wright.)  There  is  oolyo* 
of  these  photographs  here. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Where  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  have  been  returned,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  (handing  witness  a  square  pasteboirf 
frame  containing  a  carte-de-visite.) 

A.  It  is  my  impression  this  was  found  on  Mrs.  Surratt's  mantel-piece. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  when  you  found  it  f 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  witness  says  it  is  his  impression  he  found  it. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  your  impression"  what  ao  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  mean  a  frame  like  that  was  found. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean — that  that  is  your  best  recollection  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  seen  that  before  ? 

A.  I  recollect  of  having  seen  it  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  the  mantd-jifl* 
That  is,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  saw  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  when  you  saw  i^  there  ? 

A.  It  was  a  different  kind  of  a  picture.  There  was  a  fancy  picture^  «""* 
the  back  of  it  there 
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Mr.  Bradlby.  Stop  a  moment.    The  witness  says  he  saw  a  different  kind  of 
fk  thing  at  that  time.     Let  as  have  that  different  kind  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  PiBBRRPONT.  I  haven't  the  thing,  as  I  know  of;  I  am  trying  to  find  it. 
You  know  as  much  ahout  it  as  I  do. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  was  in  this  frame  when  yon  found  it  in  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt's  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  rememher.    There  was  a  picture  in  it ;  something  in  the  back  of 
U ;  a  carte-de-yisite  of  Booth  in  the  back  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  carte-de-visite  of  Booth  in  the  back  of  it  now  ? 
Hr.  Mbrrick.  We  object  to  that  testimony. 
The  Court.  You  object  to  his  saying  anything  about  it  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Mbbrick.  We  object  to  his  making  known  what  was  in  it,  in  the  way 
of  a  paper  having  on  it  a  picture  or  writing.     Let  them  produce  the  paper. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Suppose  we  don't  choose  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Then  you  can't  prove  it. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Yes,  we  can,  if  we  show  there  was  a  picture  in  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  there  was  in  it. 

Mi.  Bradlby.  We  object  until  thev  lay  the  foundation. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  undertake  to  show  what  was  the  condition  of  that  when 
fcond.  That  I  have  a  right  to  do.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  it.  I  am  en- 
^voring  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Then  I  say  you  had  better  have  somebody  examine  the  wit- 
ttM  who  does  know.  I  will  cite  this,  your  honor,  in  illustration  of  the  propri- 
c^  of  our  objection.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  sort  of  a  frame  in  which  dif- 
TOt  pictures  might  fit.  The  counsel  hands  this  irame  to  the  witness  and 
9iB  him  whether  there  was  or  not  some  picture  in  it  when  he  got  it  which  is 
M  b  it  now.  He  might  just  as  well  hand  the  witness  an  envelope  which  might 
Wain  any  one  letter,  and  ask  him  to  look  at  the  letter  in  it,  and  state  if  that 
k  Ae  same  letter  he  saw  in  it  before ;  and  when  the  witness  says  it  is  not  the 
letter  which  was  in  it  when  he  first  saw  it,  then  ask  him  to  go  on  and  state  what 
tu  in  the  envelope  when  he  did  see  it.     I  cannot  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  There  is  no  difference ;  I  would  have  aright  to  present  the 
titness  with  an  envelope  and  ask  him  whether  it  was  in  the  same  condition 
•ow,  as  when  he  first  saw  it ;  and  if  he  said  it  was,  why  very  well ;  but  if  he 

Hid  it  was  not 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  You  would  have  a  right  to  ask  him  as  to  whether  the  enve- 
lope was  in  the  same  condition,  but  you  would  not  have  a  right  to  ask  him  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  envelope. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  am  not  asking  the  contents. 
The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  any  difference  between 

f«i.  You  are  both  desirous,  I  presume,  of  getting  at  the  fact  whether  this  frame 
in  the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  when  first  seen  by  the  witness. 
Mr.  Mbrrick.  He  has  already  stated  distinctly  that  it  is  not  in  the  same  con- 
ation. He  was  then  going  on  to  state  that  there  was  a  carte-de-visite  of  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  in  it,  to  which  we  objected.  The  gentleman  insists  that  he  has 
m  right  to  ask  him  what  was  on  the  card. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  have  not  asked  him  what  was  on  the  card. 
Mr.  Mbrrick.  We  object  to  anything  being  said  about  the  carte-de-visite, 
nnlesa  they  produce  it. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  have  not  reached  that  point  yet. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  this  frame  and  state  if  you.  now  find  anything  in 
dbe  back  of  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anywhere ;  I  do  not  care  where  ?   '  ^ 

A.  This  is  the  back ;  (back  of  the  glass  face.) 
Q.  I  say  in  it  ]  % 

:  23 
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A.  Tea,  sir.     I  find  in  it  a  card  with  *'  morning,  noon,  and  night*^  on  it 

Q.  I  will  ask  70a  whether  there  was  anything  else  in  it  when  70a  found  it  I 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Don't  state  what  it  was. 

A.  This  frame  is  not  in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  found  it,  but  I  eamw 
exactly  say. 

Mr.  Pi  BRRBPONT.  I  am  not  asking  now  the  condition  of  the  frame;  I  amaskn^ 
whether  there  was  anything  else  either  in  the  back  or  front  when  you  found  it 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  card. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  us  what  became  of  that  something  ? 

A.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  government. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  (handing  witness  a  photographic  picture  of  Booth,) 
and  state  whether  that  is  the  something  that  was  turned  over  to  the  govemneaL 

Mr.  Bradlby.  You  might  have  produced  that  at  first  and  saved  all  tronbb 
about  it. 

Mr  PfKRREPONT.  We  were  trying  to  get  at  this. 

Mr.  Mbrrick    In  rather  a  circuitous  manner. 

Mr  Pibrrbpont.  The  circuity  grew  out  of  your  objection. 

Q.  You  will  please  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  can  say  that  it  was  a  picture  like  this.  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  tho 
identical  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  is  the  picture  of? 

A.  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  the  picture  like  this,  as  you  say,  was  in  that  inm^ 

A.  It  was  in  the  back  of  it.  There  was  another  picture  in  front  of  it ;  tUt. 
is,  I  mean  of  the  frame  which  I  have  reference  to.  If  this  is  tlie  same  one,  ffif 
of  this. 

Q.  And  that  picture  could  not  be  seen  when  you  looked  at  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  state  to  the  jury  that  that  is  the  same  frame  or  case  which  jonnM 
4t  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  is.     It  is  much  defaced  now,  and,  thcttf 
fore,  I  cannot  be  positive.     It  may  be  the  same,  and  then  again  it  may  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  upon  it  by  which  you  can  identify  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  broken  since  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  Y«'P,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  that  case;  any  picture  besides  the  one  which 70a  VJ 
was  the  picture  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  how  many  pictures  were  in  it. 

"Q.  Only  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  picture  besides  that  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  ? 

A.  One  was  put  back  and  not  shown  as  a  picture.  ^ 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  how  much  was  shown.  How  many  pictures  were  ifl** 
frame  ? 

A    Two. 

Q.  One  was  a  picture  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  frame  and  picture  ?  ^j 

A.  It  wart  turned  over  with  the  rest  oK  the  papers  to  the  provort  '"'^ 
They  were  put  up  together.  It  was  the  next  morning,  I  think,  when  tW  •■ 
found. 
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Q.  Did  youtnrn  them  over  to  the  provost  marshal  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  them  to  his  office.     I  did  not  tara  them  over  to  him. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  put  into  that  trunk  ? 

A.  They  were  taken  m>m  the  house  in  a  trunk,  and  remained  in  that  trunk 
until  tliey  were  assorted  out  and  filed. 

Q.  And  that  truDk,  with   theee  things  in  it,  you  carried  to  the  provost 
marshal's  office  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Smith.     We  put  it  into  a  carriage 
and  took  it  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  at  that  house  all  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  lefit. 

Q.  What  time  did  vou  return  ? 

A.  I  went  down  there  the  next  morning,  I  think,  hetwoen  ten  and  eleven 
o'elock. 

Q.  Was  that  trunk  locked  ? 

A.  That  trunk  was  not  at  the  Surratt  house  when  I  returned. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  found  the  trunk  in  Mrs.  Surratt's  room  ? 

A.  I  took  the  trunk  to  the  provost  marshal's  office,  and  when  I  left,  locked  it  up. 

Q.  Who  had  the  key  ? 

A.  Some  officer  attached  to  the  department  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  it  yourself  ? 

A.  I  might  have  taken  it.     I  went  in  the  morning  and  looked  over  some  of 
'.  "^  papers ;  staid  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  went  down  to  Mrs.  Sur- 
■^s  again  to  see  if  I  could  find  anything  else. 

Q«  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  got  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  you 
^^  charge  of  the  party  there  ? 

•^  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Then  you  had  command  of  Major  Smith  ? 

■^  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  consider  I  had. 

Q-  Yon  ordered  him  to  do  so  and  so  ? 
'*  ^  Yes,  sir,  1  did;  Captain  Wermerskirch  introduced  me  to  him.    I  then  said 
^^uld  take  charge,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  willing,  and  said  he  was  very 

Q-  Who  was  the  superior  officer  there  ? 

^^  All  the  men  who  were  there  were  under  my  orders,  and  had  been  for  three 
J?*^  years  before. 

Q-   What  commission  did  you  hold  ? 
^^  I  was  chief  clerk  to  Colonel  Olcott,  special  commissioner  of  the  War  De- 
'"^^ent. 

^*  What  office  was  that  special  commissioner  of  the  War  Department  ? 
^^  An  office  of  special  commissioner  for  the  investigation  of  frauds  on  the 
^^nmient. 

J-  And  you  were  chief  clerk  under  him  ? 

^  Yes,  sir. 

Nl*   Had  you  military  rank  then  ? 

^  No,  sir. 

^-  Had  Major  Smith  any  military  rank  then  ? 

^*   I  believe  he  was  in  the  volunteer  service. 

Ni-  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  detective  service? 

^-   I  do  not  know.    He  might  have  had. 

V-   Had  you? 

^^  No,  sir. 

St-  What  was  Captain  Wermerskirch's  position? 

^*  He  was  a  captain  in  the  volunteer  service. 

j^*  And  you  took  charge  of  these  two  officers  ? 

^*  Yes,  0ir.    The  other  officer  was  Thomas  Sampson ;  he  was  a  detective. 
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Q.  He  went  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  air ;  he  was  a  detectire.   G.  H.  Rosh  was  there,  and  he  was  a  detectire. 

Q.  You  took  charge  of  the  whole  party  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  detectives  were  under  Colonel  Olcott,  and  acting  under  my 
orders  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  gave  permission  to  Mrs.  Surratt  to  go  up  stairs  and  get  her  fihavlt 

A.  Well,  Major  Smith  and  myself  were  standing  at  the  door ;  we  found  it 
necessary  to  have  the  shawls,  and  I  mentioned  to  Major  Smith  to  aceompioj 
Mrs.  Surratt.     I  told  her  to  get  ready,  and  I  said 

Q.  Did  you  direct  Mrs  Surratt  to  go  up  stairs  and  get  the  bonnets  andsluiwli 
of  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  house? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  direct  Major  Smith  to  accompany  her  t 

A.  I  might  have  directed  him  to  do  it,  or  he  might  have  volunteered  to  do  it 

Q.  When  you  reached  there,  I  understand  that  the  ladies  were  in  the  paikr 
and  were  about  to  leave  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  they  were  all  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  They  were  not  about  to  leave  when  you  reached  there  7  1 

A.  Not  when  I  first  reached  there.  They  were  about  to  leave  as  Payne  en- 
tered. 

Q.  You  were  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  military  conmiiBsion? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  stating  on  that  occasion  that  you  arrived  at  the  himm^ 
about  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  found  Major  Smith,  Captain  Wennenkirefci^ 
and  some  other  officers,  who  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes.  The  inailBa 
were  in  the  parlor,  about  ready  to  leave  ? 

A.  I  might  have  made  that  statement.     I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Captain  Wermerskirch  ordered  by  Major  Smith  to  pl»^s« 
yourselves  at  the  door,  when  somebody  knocked  at  the  door  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  Captain  Wermerskirch  was  at  the  parlor  door. 

Q.  You  were  not  ordered  there  by  Major  Smith  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit.     Major  Smith  was  in  the  back-room  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Smith  at  the  time  Payne  came  up  to  the  door  I 

A.  He  was  at  the  back  door,  and  as  the  bell  rung  he  came  forward.   (7»p* 
tain  Werxnerskirch  and  myself  were  standing  at  the  parlor  door,  while  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt and  the  ladies  were  putting  on  their  things.     They  were  about  reidy  tff 
start  when  there  was  a  knock  and  a  ring  at  the  same  time.     1  thought  it  "^^ 
the  man  who  had  been  sent  for  the  carriage.     Captain  Wermerskirch  and  iBf- 
self  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  I  opened  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  it  under  the  orders  of  Major  Smith? 

A.  No,  sir.    We  opened  it,  and  then  Major  Smith  came  forward.   Bfi  fjf 
there  just  as  I  opened  it.     Payne  entered  when  he  said  "I  am  mifltaken.^*ftir 
remarked  to  him,  "  It  is  all  right ;  who  do  you  wish  to  see?"     He  said,  "ij  Jli 
Surratt."     I  said,  "  All  right,  come  in."     When  he  got  in  a  little  wav,  I  looW 
in  the  parlor  and  said  to  Smith,  who  was  there,  "Are  the  ladies  ready."  1|* 
my  hand  on  the  parlor  door. 

Q.  Where  was  Major  Smith  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  about  there  in  the  entry. 

Q.  Moving  about  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  inteiTogated  Payne? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  confident  about  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Major  Smith  joined  in  some  afterwards.    I  kept  up  the  eoijj^ 
sation  with  Payne,  but  Major  Smith  and  Captain  Wermerudicn,  whe 
alongside,  asked  questions  occasionally.    I  went  on  and  tdked  with  " 
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Ad  Major  Smith  and  Captain  Wermerskirch  went  into  the  back  parlor,  where 
ire  had  been  searching  for  papers.    I  carried  on  the  conversation  with  Pajne 
ilone  for  twenty  minute. 
Q.  Were  you  close  to  Payne  all  the  while  you  two  were  together  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Surratt  while  you  were  interrogating  Payne  ? 
A.  I  had  not  asked  Payne  more  than  seven  or  eight  questions  before  I  passed 
In.  Surratt  out 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Major  Smith  ask  Mrs.  Surratt  if  she  had  hired  that  man  to 
d»Uiework  there? 

A  My  impression  is  that  when  Mrs.  Surratt  was  coming  out  of  the  parlor  to 

;  kftve,  Major  Smith  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  that  man  (Payne)  before. 

;  Pijne  was  standing  right  behind  me,  and  my  arm  was  resting  against  the  door. 

:  I WI8  nearer  to  Payne  than  I  was  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Surratt  reply  ? 

A.  Well,  I  might  not  have  heard  that.    The  remark  was  made  afterwards 

Alt 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  No  matter  about  that. 

Witness.  I  will  repeat  that  I  was  nearer  to  Payne  than  I  was  to  Mrs.  Sur- 
ntt  She  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  I  understand  that  at  that  time  you  were  standing  with  your  arm  upon  the 
Iwr,  and  that  Payne  was  behind  your  arm  close  to  you  ? 
*  A  Yes,  sir. 

:  (Witness  here  prepared  a  diagram  of  the  hall,  showing  the  exact  locality  of 
^hfcora  and  the  relative  positions  of  Payne,  Major  Smith,  and  himself  as  Mrs. 
Btmtt  and  the  two  young  ladies  left  the  parlor  and  passed  out  into  the  street. 
We  present  it  below : 


8IFEREKCE8 :     A— Front  door.      B— Parlor   door.     C— Major   Smith.     D— Payne. 
E— WitneM,  Morigan.) 

Witness,  explaining  the  diagram,  said  :  Payne  was  just  behind  me  as  I  stood 
ifthmy  arm  against  the  door,  which  was  partially  opened ;  the  door  openiog  to 
^  njgnt  I  was  between  Payne  and  the  door.  Major  Smith  stood  near  the  parlor 
Im^  jnst  in  the  position  represented  by  the  letter  0  on  the  diagram.  The 
■rty  passed  in  front  of  me  as  they  went  out. 
Q.  Were  you  close  enough  to  hear  every thiug  that  passed  ? 
A.  I  could  if  I  had  paid  particular  attention.  I  had  my  eye  on  Payne  all 
e  time. 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  the  watch,  listening  to  everything  that  passed  at  that 
De  ?     Wasn't  it  very  important  for  you  to  hear  everything  that  was  said  ? 
A.  Yes,  six.    I  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  that,  however,  as  I  did 
keeping  an  eye  to  the  movements  of  Payne.    I  left  Captain  Wermerskirch 
id  Major  Smith  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  stop  at  any  time  after  Major  Smith  spoke  to  her,  or  did 
m  pass  her  right  out  of  the  house  ? 

A«  She  might  have  stopped  on  the  parlor  sill  and  I  could  not  have  seen  her 
kde  body. 
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Q.  While  they  were  in  the  act  of  passing  out,  did  you  see  Mrs.  Sanratt  take 
a  step  out  into  the  hall,  throw  up  her  hands,  and  make  some  exclamation  1 

A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  I  saw  her.     She  might  havd  done  so  in  the  parlor. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  speak  now  of  what  occurred  in  the  hall. 

WiTNKSS.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  hall. 

Q.  Describe  as  well  as  you  can  the  manner  in  which  Payne  was  dressed  that 
night. 

A.  He  had  on  black  pants,  a  gray  vest,  a  gray  coat,  and  part  of  a  shirt  Bleere 
or  the  leg  of  a  drawer  as  a  hat,  with  a  pickaxe  over  his  shoulder.  This  shirt 
sleeve  >vas  of  gray  flannel — what  they  call  gray  cotton  flannel. 

Q.  Describe  his  appearance  as  well  as  you  can ;  whether  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  exhausted,  or  was  fresh  and  vigorous. 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  greatly  exhausted.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  fact. 

Q.  State  whether  his  clothes  were  much  soiled  or  not,  and  in  what  respect 

A.  The  bottom  part  of  his  pants  on  both  legs  was  very  much  soiled,  and  his 
boots  were  wet,  as  if  had  been  going  through  swamps. 

Q.  State,  if  you  recollect,  whether  the  coat  was  apparently  worn  or  neirlj 
new. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  that.     It  was  not  bran  new,  and  it  was  not  an  old  coat 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  the  light  in  that  hall,  and  also  its  position. 

A.  The  light  was  low  at  first. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  mean  at  the  time  the  ladies  were  taken  into  custodjani 
were  passed  out  of  the  house. 

A.  I  cannot  recollect.  It  might  have  been  bright.  We  sometimes  lowoel 
it,  and  then  again  at  other  times  brightened  it. 

Q.  Was  or  not  the  light  very  low  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  It  was  low  when  Payne  entered. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  raised  after  Payne  got  there,  until  tbft 
ladies  had  gone  out  and  got  into  the  cannage. 

A.  I  think  it  was  raised  about  that  time. 

Q.  When  you  began  your  search  1 

A.  I  think  before  that.     I  cannot  recollect  distinctly  as  to  the  moment  w1i«b 
it  was  raised. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Payne  was  sitting  or  standing  in  the  hallt 

A.  He  was  standing  a  long  while.     I  finally  told  him  to  take  a  seat.   TbC* 
was  one  seat  in  the  hall. 

Q.  I  mean  before  the  ladies  went  out  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  then. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q    Where  was  Payne  in  reference  to  you  when  Mrs.  Surratt  went  out? 

A.  Payne  was  close  up  to  me.  ^      -^ 

Q.  Did  Payne  make  any  reply  when  Mrs.  Surratt  leaned  a  little  hack  in  *** 
manner  you  have  described,  and  said  to  you,  "  I  am  glad  you  officers  came  b** 
to-night,  as  that  man  with  a  pickaxe  came  to  kill  us  ?" 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Was  it  said  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  ? 

A.  She  did  not  speak  very  loud.  It  was  at  times  difficult  to  understand  wfl» 
she  did  say.     She  had  occasionally  to  be  asked  to  repeat  two  or  three  tines' 

Q.  Was  this  remark  spoken  in  a  confidential  tone  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  she  seemed  to  speak  in  a  low  tone. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Did  she  seem  to  be  agitated? 

A.  No,  sir,  she  was  not  at  all  agitated. 

Q.  Payne  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this  remark  of  hera  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Mt.  Bbadlby.  Did  he  hear  it  ? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  what  he  heard. 

John  W.  Pettit  recalled. 

B7  the  District  Attobnbv  : 
Q.  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  examine  this  whistle  (handing  witness  the 
whistle  referred  to  by  witness  Morgan)  and  state  if  you  have  seen  it  before? 
A,  I  never  saw  it  before  to-day.     It  is  a  dog  whistle. 
Q.  Did  yon  hear  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard  this  whistle  or  not ;  I  heard  a  sound. 
The  District  Attorney.   I  ask  you  if  you  heard  any  one  blow  on  that 
whistle  to-day  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  you  blow  on  it  to-day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  sound  resembled  the  one  which  you  have  already 
testified  as  having  heard  at  the  theatre  ? 
Mr.  Merrick.  May  it  please  your  honor,  is  not  this  degenerating  into  a  farce? 
Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  There  is  no  farce  about  it. 
Mr.  Merrick.  It  is  getting  to  be  very  much  like  one. 
The  District  Attorney.  I  submit,  sir,  it  is  competent  evidence. 
Mr.  Bradley.  The  court  will  say. 

The  District  Attorney.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  practice  a  farce,  or  to  ask 
inything  that  we  deem  to  be  improper.  The  witness  has  already  testified  to 
leariog  a  whistle  near  the  theatre  on  that  night,  and  shortly  afterwards  learning 
rfthe  assassination  of  the  President.  This  whistle  has  been  found  in  the  pos- 
faesnon  of  a  person  whom  we  charge  to  have  been  implicated  in  this  conspiracy. 
fie  can  state  to  the  court  whether  the  sound  which  he  heard  upon  that  occasion 
leeembled  the  one  which  he  heard  from  this  whistle  to-day. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Suppose  he  had  found  an  Alpine  horn  in  the  room,  the 
principle  would  be  the  same  precisely. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Suppose  you  had  found  a  drum. 
Mr.  Merrick.  And  beat  on  the  drum,  and  ask  if  that  sounded  like  it. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Have  you  a  very  accurate  musical  ear? 
Witness,  (smiling.)  I  have  a  taste  for  sweet  sounds. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  reliance  placed  upon  testimony 
c^thifl  character. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  submit  whether  the  question  as  to  the  weight 
of  snch  tei«timony  is  not  a  question  for  the  jury.  We  deem  it  our  duty  in  a  case 
oi  this  kind,  indeed  in  every  case  involving  life  and  liberty,  to  offer  in  evidence 
to  the  jury  every  fact  which  will  tend  to  aid  them  in  coming  to  a  correct 
eonclnsion.  I  hope,  sir,  and  I  am  sure,  your  honor  will  not  treat  the  matter  with 
the  levity  that  counsel  seem  disposed  to. 

The  Court.  Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  disposition  to  treat  this  matter  with 
leritT  at  all. 

The  District  Attorney.   I  was  sure  not,  sir.     I  repeat  that  we  look 
ttpoD  it  as  proper  evidence.     It  is  for  your  honor  to  determine,  however.     This 
witness  has  distinctly  testified  that  he  on  that  night  heard  a  whistle — 
Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Heard  a  signal  whistle. 

The  District  Attorney.  Yes,  sir ;  heard  a  signal  whistle,  and  a  few  mo- 
vents afterwards  heard  of  the  assassination  of  the  President.  He  states  that  he 
was  at  that  time  residing  very  near  Ford's  theatre — just  in  the  rear  of  it.  Cer- 
tain] j  then,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  for  the  jury  to  know 
whether  the  sound  which  he  heard  on  that  occasion  resembles  the  one  made  by 
this  whistle. 

The  Court.  We  will  dispose  of  the  matter  by  getting  the  witness  to  make  a 
toond  with  this  whistle,  and  then  have  him  state  whether  the  sound  thus  pro- 
duced resembles  the  one  he  heard  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  near  the 
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theatre,  wLicli  he  eaid  in  his  former  examiaation  he  believed  to  be  a  signal 
whistle. 

(To  this  ruling  counsel  for  the  prisoner  reserve  an  exception.) 

Witness  then  blew  tlie  whistle,  and  said : 

It  was  a  sound  similar  to  that.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Merrick.  This  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.'  I  do  not  Bee  anything  ridiculous  about  it. 

Mrs.  Mary  Benson — residence,  Linsing,  Canada — sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  Linsing,  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  are  the  wife  of  Dr.  Benson,  a  practicing  physician  in  that  city  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  formerly  resided  in  New  York  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married  to  Dr.  Benson  ? 

A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  name  previous  to  the  marriage  ? 

A.  Mary  Hudspeth. 

Q.  Was  your  former  husband  living  in  the  year  1865  ? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  a  widow  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  weire  in  New  York  city  in  the  month  of  November,  1865. 

A.  I  was  there  in  1864. 

Q.  What  time  in  1864  ? 

A.  In  November,  1864. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  that  impresses  the  date  on  your  mind  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  November  was  it — the  first  or  last  part  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  14th,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  enables  you  to  recollect  the  month? 

A.  The  circumstance  of  picking  up  letters  in  regard  to  the  assassination  I 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  General  Scott  and  General  Butler  being  in  thecity*^ 
that  time  ? 

A.  General  Butler  had  been  in  the  city,  but  he  had  left  on  the  morning  of  ih* 
day  I  found  the  letters. 

Q.  Was  General  Scott  there  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  at  the  Hoffman  House;  he  resided  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  madam,  during  that  visit  in  November,  riding  on  tW 
Third  avenue  cars  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  was  in  company  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  My  little  girl,  my  daughter,  was  with  me. 

Q.  How  old  was  she  ? 

A.  She  was  nine  years  of  age  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  in  company  with  you  and  your  daughter  at  that  tit*' 

A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  saw  anything  on  the  cars  at  that  time,  or  heard  nj" 
thing,  that  attracted  your  attention ;  and  if  so,  state  what  it  was. 

A.  There  were  two  gentlemen  in  the  car,  sitting  next  to  me.  One  of  thi* 
was  an  educated  man,  and  the  other  was  not.  I  overheard  their  conveniti* 
at  different  times,  when  the  car  would  stop. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  the  appearance  of  these  parties. 

A.  One  of  them  was  a  very  fine,  gentlemanly -looking  man. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  his  hand  ? 
A,  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Bid  that  attract  your  attention  ? 

A.  Yes*  sir ;  he  had  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  never  obliged  to  do  any  work ; 
had  a  smooth,  white  hand.     It  was  quite  a  small  hand. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  about  his  face  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 
A.  My  seeing  that  he  was  disguised  was  what  first  attracted  my  attention. 
In  the  jarring  of  the  car,  his  head  was  struck,  which  had  the  effect  to  push  for- 
ward his  hat.     He  seemed  to  have  a  wig  and  false  whiskers  on,  and  these  were 
rashed  forward  at  the  same  time,  showing  the  skin  underneath  the  whiskers  to 
k&irerthan  the  front  part  of  his  face,  which  seemed  to  be  stained  with  some- 
thing.   The  front  part  of  his  face  was  darker  than  that  under  the  whiskers. 
Q.  State  if  there  was  anything  peculiar  about  either  of  them  on  the  face. 
A.  There  was  a  scar  on  the  right  cheek  of  the  gentlemanly  looking  man.  just 
nndemeath  where  the  whiskers  were.     When  the  whiskers  were  pushiid  forward, 
I  could  see  the  scar;  that  was  on  the  side  next  to  me. 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  description  of  the  other  one  ? 

A.  The  other  person  was  a  large  man,  a  common-looking  man.  He  was  a 
■Sorter  and  a  stouter  man  than  this  one.  The  one  who  had  the  scar  on  the  face 
wiled  him  by  the  name  of  Johnson. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  both,  or  either  of  them,  were  armed  in  any  way ;  and  if 
*>,  what  arms  they  had  ? 

A.  The  well-dressed  gentleman,  the  one  who  sat  next  to  me,  put  his  hand 
wck  to  get  letters  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  belt. 
Q.  Did  you  get  a  close  observation  of  the  pistol  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.     I  only  saw  it  was  a  pistol. 

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  heai*d  them  say  anything  at  that  time  to  each  other ; 
f  and  if  80,  state  what? 

A  I  heard  the  gentleman  with  the  scar  say  he  would  leave  for  Washington 
day  after  to  morrow.  The  other  one  said  he  was  going  to  Newburg,  or  New- 
bern,  that  night. 

Q.  Was  anything  else  said  that  night  ] 

A.  The  man  named  Johnson  was  very  angry  because  it  had  not  fallen  upon 
fahn  to  do  something  that  he  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  direct  this  other 
Ban  to  do. 

Q.  Why  did  he  say  he  was  angry  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  angry.     He  said  he  wished  it  had  fallen  upon  him  instead 
if  on  this  other  man  to  whom  he  had  brought  the  message  to  go  to  Washington. 
Q.  Who  left  the  cars  first,  you  or  this  party? 
A.  They  both  left  before  I  did. 

Q.  Immediately  upon  their  leaving  the  car,  did  anything  happen,  or  was  your 
ittention  directed  to  anything? 

A.  I  saw  them  exchanging  letters  in  the  cars.     I  had  letters  of  my  own  to 
MMt,  and  was  then  on  my  way  to  the  post  oflGice.    As  I  was  leaving  the  car  my 
ittle  ^'rl  picked  up  a  letter  at  the  edge  of  my  dress  and  gave  it  to  me,  with  the 
«iiia»  that  I  had  lost  one  of  my  letters. 
Q.  You  saw  her  pick  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  just  under  the  edge  of  my  dress. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  when  this  letter  was  handed  you  ? 
A^  I  took  it  without  noticing  that  it  was  not  one  of  my  own,  and  put  it  in  the 
loeket  of  my  coat  with  my  other  letters,  and  kept  it  there  until  I  got  to  the 
ifokers,  where  I  was  going  with  some  gold,  near  Nassau  street.  In  putting  my 
lands  into  my  pockets  to  get  some  money,  I  took  out  the  letters  that  I  had  in 
hefe.  I  instantly  saw  these  letters  in  a  blank  envelope,  and  knew  they  were 
lot  mine.  Being  in  an  unsealed  envelope  I  opened  them  to  see  what  they  were, 
and  found  that  they  related  to  this  plot. 
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Q.  What  did  jou  then  do  with  them  ? 

A.  I  daw  General  Butler's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  knowing 
very  few  persons  in  New  York,  having  been  there  bat  a  short  time,  the  lint 
thought  I  had  was  to  give  them  to  him.  As  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  I  thought  that  he  would  paj  more  attention  to  them  than  any  one  else. 
I  had  seen  by  the  newspapers  that  he  was  in  the  city  at  the  time.  I  went  np 
to  the  Hoffman  house,  where  he  had  been  stopping,  and  inquired  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  there  ? 

A.  No.  8ir;  he  had  left  that  morning.  I  then  asked  for  Greneral  Seott  He 
was  not  well,  but  said  he  would  see  me.  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  him  with  r^iid 
to  something  of  importance.  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  told  him  of  what  I 
had  found,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  finding.  He  asked  me  to 
read  the  letters  to  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  said  he  thought  they  were  of  great 
importance.     It  was  nearly  dark  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  ? 

A.  1  did  what  he  told  me — took  them  to  General  Dix. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  them  afterwards  until  I  saw  them  at  the  assassination  trial 

Q.  Yuu  were  a  witness  before  the  conspiracy  trials  at  the  arsenal  in  this  city? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  letters  were  exhibited  to  you  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  on  the  envelope  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  as  a  witness,  before  the  military  commiwioiii  1 
did  you  then  recognize  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  those  letters  if  you  were  te  see  themnoir  » 

A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Just  examine  these  and  state  if  they  are  the  letters.  (Handing  witne*^ 
two  letters.) 

A.  They  look  as  if  they  were  the  same.  (After  further  examination,)  they  »^^ 
the  same. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  now  propose  to  offer  these  letters  in  evidenw^ 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  object  to  them, as  having  no  connection  with  theprison^^ 

The  Court.  The  letters  will  be  read,  but  if  the  prosecution  fail  to  conned 
them  with  the  prisoner,  of  course  they  will  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  is,  after  the  poison  has  got  into  the  minds  of  the  ja^C 
we  will  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  There  will  be  no  poison  in  them  if  they  are  found  to  ha^^ 
no  connection  with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Bradley  reserved  an  exception. 

The  letters  were  then  read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Louis:  The  time  has  at  last  come  that  we  have  all  so  wished  for,  ai^ 
upon  you  everything  depends.  As  it  was  decided  before  you  left,  we  were  '•*' 
cast  lots.  Accordingly  we  did  so,  and  you  are  to  be  the  Charlotte  Cordty  ^ 
the  nineteenth  century.  When  you  remember  the  fearful,  solemn  vow  that  w^^ 
taken  by  ue,  you  will  feel  th(;re  is  no  drawback.  Ahe  must  die^  and  wow,  Tc^^ 
can  choose  your  weapons— the  cup,  the  knife,  the  hullet.  The  cup  failed  ^^ 
once,  and  might  again.  Johnson,  who  will  give  you  this,  has  been  like  an^^* 
raged  demon  since  the  meeting,  because  it  has  not  fallen  upon  him  to  rid  t1*^ 
world  of  the  monster.  He  says  the  blood  of  his  grayhaired  father  and  his  nol:>* 
brother  call  upon  him  for  revenge,  and  revenge  he  will  have ;  if  he  cannot  wic*^" 
it  upon  the  fountain  head,  he  will  upon  some  of  the  blood-thirsty  gen«*^ 
Butler  would  suit  him.  As  our  plans  were  all  concocted  and  well  arrang*'*' 
we  separated;  and  as  I  am  writing— on  my  way  to  Detroit — I  will  <mly»*3 
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tliat  all  rests  npon  you.  Tou  know  where  to  find  your  friends.  Yonr  disguises 
are  so  perfect  and  complete  that,  without  (me  knew  your  face,  no  police  tele- 
^phic  despatch  would  catch  you.  The  English  gentleman,  Harcourt,  must 
not  act  hastily.  Remember  he  has  ten  days.  Strike  for  yonr  home,  strike  for 
your  conntry ;  bide  your  time,  but  strike  sure.  Get  introduced,  congratulate 
Lim,  listen  to  his  stories — ^not  many  more  will  the  brute  tell  to  earthly  friends. 
Do  anything  but  fail,  and  meet  us  at  the  appointed  place  within  the  fortnight. 
Endoae  this  note,  together  with  one  of  poor  Leenea.  I  will  give  the  reason  for 
this  when  we  meet.  Return  by  Johnson.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  yon,  but  duty 
oils  me  to  the  West.  You  will,  probably,  hear  from  me  in  Washington.  San- 
ien  is  doing  us  no  good  in  Canada. 

Believe  me,  your  brother  in  love, 

CHARLES  SELBY. 
8t.  Louis,  October  21,  18C4. 

Dbarbst  Husband  :  Why  do  you  not  come  home  ?  Yon  left  me  for  ten 
days  only,  and  yon  now  have  been  from  home  more  than  two  weeks.  In  that 
mg  time  only  sent  me  one  short  note — a  few  cold  words,  and  a  check  for 
Bwoejr,  which  I  did  not  require.  What  has  come  over  you  7  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  wife  and  child  ?  Baby  calls  for  papa  till  my  heart  aches.  We  are 
M  hnely  without  you.  I  have  written  to  you  again  and  again,  and,  as  a  last 
wsource,  yesterday  wrote  to  Charlie,  begging  him  to  see  you  and  tell  you  to 
come  home.  I  am  so  ill — not  able  to  leave  my  room  ;  if  I  was,  I  would  go  to 
you  wherever  you  were,  if  in  thu  world.  Mamma  says  I  must  not  write  any 
■ore,  as  I  am  too  weak.  Louis,  darling,  do  not  stay  away  any  longer  from 
yonr  heart-broken  wife. 

LEENEA. 

Cross-examination : 
'  By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  say  you  now  reside  in  Canada  ? 

■A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  I 
^«  It  will  be  two  years  next  month  since  I  left  New  York. 
Q«  Were  you  in  Canada  when  summoned  to  come  here  ] 
•^^  I  was. 

Q-  Do  you  recollect  who  served  the  process  ? 

•^   There  was  no  process  served.    There  was  a  gentleman  sent  there,  or,  at 
***?^  the  United  States  consul  at  Toronto  came  to  me  in  Canada. 
^-  No  subpoena  was  served  on  you  ? 
^-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yuu  were  not  required  by  the  process  of  this  court  to  come  ? 
-^^  I  was  asked  to  come.     I  suppose  I  was  not  required  unless  I  was  willing 
toeome. 

^.  State  as  to  whether  there  were  any  conditions  as  to  your  coming  ? 

A.  There  were  conditions  made  that  my  expenses  were  to  be  paid  here  and 
Vwk;  and  I  was  to  be  given  so  much  a  day  while  I  was  here. 
Q.  How  much  per  die:?i  ? 

A.  Twenty  dollars.     I  thought  that  was  very  little,  because  I  left  my  family 
iod  eame  here. 
Q.  Did  any  one  come  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  husband. 

Q.  Were  his  expenses  also  paid  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  to  receive  any  compensation  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  anything  except  his  expenses. 
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By  a  Juror  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  $20  a  day  as  the  amount  yoa  are  to  receive  f 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  $20  per  diem. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  make  this  condition  ? 
A.  In  Canada. 
Q.  With  whom  ? 
A.  With  Mr.  Thurston. 
Q.  Was  he  the  consul  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  left  home  at  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  had  he  not  consented  to  give  me  that,  I  would  not  have  ec 
Q.  You  refused  to  come  unless  he  did  give  you  that  % 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  Has  anything  been  said  about  that  arrangement  since  yon  have  I 
here  ?    Has  it  been  confirmed  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  received  any  of  the  money. 

Henry  R.  McDonough — residence,  Washington — ^sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  State  what  your  occupation  was  in  December,  1864  1 

A.  I  was  cashier  of  Adams's  Express  Company  in  this  city. 

Q.  State  whether  John  H.  Surratt  came  there  as  clerk  in  that  month ! 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  At  what  date? 

A.  30th  December. 

Q.  Have  you  your  books  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  in  your  employment  ? 

A.  From  the  30th  of  December  until  the  13lh  of  January. 

Q.  About  two  weeks  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  was  he  paid  ? 

A.  For  two  days. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  come  for  the  rest  of  the  money  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged,  or  did  he  leave  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  ? 

A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  He  didn't  come  back  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  draw  any  money  ? 

A.  Only  for  the  two  days. 

Q.  What  fact  is  there  about  those  two  days  1 

A.  I  paid  him  in  person  and  took  his  receipt  for  the  money. 

Q.  What  two  days  were  those  ? 

A.  The  30th  and  31st  of  December. 

Q.  Did  you  take  his  voucher  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  rate  was  he  to  be  paid  ? 

A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Did  he  sign  any  receipt  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  yon  it  ? 
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A.  It  is  in  Baltimore, 
q.  You  haven't  it  here  ? 
A.  It  is  at  the  company's  office  there. 
Q.  Why  is  it  in  Biutimore  ? 

A.  There  is  where  the  monthly  accounts  are  settled  and  the  vouchers  filed.  * 
Q.  In  your  establishment  at  that  time,  who  was  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
necesMury  to  make  application  for  leave  ? 
A.  The  agent. 
Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 
A  C.  C.  Donn. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? 
A.  In  Philadelphia. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  him  lately  1 
A.  About  two  weeks  ago. 
Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  prisoner  7 
A.  Not  positively. 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  was  him  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  any  truths.  I  will  ask  the  witness  whether  there  is  anything 
on  the  books  to  show  when  he  left. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  (Thursday)  morning,  at  10 
o'cIocL 

Thursday,  June  27,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
William  B.  Conger  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

^  I  have  been  residing  all  my  life  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  following  the  assas- 
■ination,  and  what  was  your  occupation  at  that  time. 

A.  I  was  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  and  was  keeping  a  saloon  there,  near  the 
depot. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  prisoner  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  believe  he  resembles  a  man  I  saw  in  St.  Albans. 

Q.  State  if  you  recognize  him  now.      / 

A.  His  nose,  eyes,  forehead,  height,  and  actions  appear  to  be  those  of  a  man 
I  saw  at  St  Albans. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  alone,  or  whether  there  was  any  one  with  him  when 
jon  saw  him  there. 

A.  He  had  a  man  in  his  company. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  recognize  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  1 

A.  I  think  not ;  I  did  not  take  as  much  notice  of  him  as  I  did  of  this  gentle- 


Q.  Why  was  your  attention  directed  more  particularly  to  him  ? 

A.  After  the  assassination,  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  men.  I  was  after 
him,  and  tried  to  have  him  arrested.  I  crossed  his  path  some  two  or  three  times 
in  coming  from  the  depot  to  my  shop. 

Q.  State  about  what  time  that  was. 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    I  could  not  state  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  the  jury  that  you  were  after  this  person,  endeavoring 
to  have  him  arrested  as  one  whom  you  suspected ;  did  you  speak  of  it  to  any 
one? 
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A.  I  did  not  at  that  time.  I  followed  him  to  the  depot  and  tried  to  find  an  offi- 
cer there.  From  that  I  started  up  town  to  find  an  officer.  On  my  way  there, 
before  I  reached  the  American  Hotel,  I  came  across  Albert  Sowles. 

Q.  Who  is  Albert  Sowles] 

A.  He  is  CAshier  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.  I  turned  about  with  him,  and  went  to  the  depot  and  pointed  out  Ail 
gentleman  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Edward  A.  Sowles  about  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did.     I  asked  Mr.  Sowles  if  any  one 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Do  not  repeat  your  c  nversation  with  him. 

Witness.  We  started  from  there  and  went  back  to  the  American  House.  I 
went  with  him  as  far  as  the  jail  to  find  an  officer,  but  I  could  not  find  one,  and 
returned  back  in  front  of  the  American,  where  I  met  Albert  Sowles  and  his 
brother. 

Q.  What  is  his  brother's  name  ? 

A.  Edward  A.  Sowles,  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Did  you  sncceed  in  arresting  this  man  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whereabouts  and  at  what  time  did  you  last  see  this  man  T 

A.  The  la8t  I  saw  of  him  was  at  the  depot,  when  I  returned  back  there. 

Q.  How  did  he  escape  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  1  could  get  no  officer.  I  went  to  the  cars,  went  to  the 
west  side  of  them,  and  round  on  the  east  side  of  them,  and  through  the  can,  M 
saw  this  gentli.man  no  more. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  What  date  do  you  think  this  was  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Cannot  you  fix  the  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  fix  it  it  was  some  three  or  four  days  after  T  heard  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President.  From  that  time  I  was  on  the  lookout;  IwH 
near  thn  depot. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  cars  came  in  that  day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  The  only  way  I  recollect  that  day  was  that  on  Tiitf- 
day  morning  I  was  to  receive  oysters,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  I  waa  theiCf 
but  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  you  went  to  the  cars  the  morning  you  »▼  4* 
man  or  not  T 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  time  this  man  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Can  you  tell  whether  there  was  any  connection  between  St.  Albans  •» 
Montreal  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from  the  south  going  to  M<* 
treal? 

A.  When  the  cars  were  late 

Q.  My  question  was  whether  there  was  a  regular  connection  there  habitnaDy* 

A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  or  nnt. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  saloon  near  the  depot  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  door  east  of  the  depot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  memory  whether  or  not  the  cars  that  came  up  fi** 
Burlington  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  formed  a  connection  there  with  thectf^ 
going  on  to  Montreal  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  passengers  coming  up  the  lake  to  St  AH***  ' 
staid  at  the  depot  or  went  on  ? 
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A.  I  di^l  not  at  tliat  time.     I  followed  him  to  the  depot  and  t^'        ^  the  war  of 
cer  tlu'ie.     From  that  I  atai ted  up  town  to  find  an  officer.  ^  t]iein. 

before  I  reached  the  American  Hotel,  I  came  across  Alb^ 

Q.  Who  is  Albert  Sowles?  pot;  Icutacn»8 

A.  lie  in  cashiiT  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  ])id  you  ppeak  to  any  one  else  ? 

A.  1   turned  about  with  him,  and  went  to  t' 
gentleman  to  him. 

Q.  Dill  you  i*(^e  Mr.  Edward  A.  Sowles  aV 

A.  I  did.     I  asked  Mr.  Sowle^^  if  any  or 

Mr.  Merrick.  Do  not  repeat  your  c  -p 

AViT\KS<.  We  started  from  there  am'  jjd  yon  see  them  t 

went  with  him  an  far  as  the  jail  to  fir 
r(? turned  back  in  front  of  the  Ame 
brother. 

Q.  What  is  his  brother's  nan*  ,  o  men. 

A.  Kdward  A.  Sowles,  a  \»  ^d,  light  vest,  and  a  dark  blue  or  bksk  coat; 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  a'' 

A.  1  did  not.  .^edhat? 

Q.  Whereabouts  and       ^jove-pipe  hat.     The  short  man  had  light  clothes; 

A.  The  last  I  saw  r       "jj  not  say  what  kind  of  a  hat. 

Q.  How  did  he  es    ^L^g  light  ] 

A.  I  could  not  p   iV;v^t,  and  pants, 
west  side  of  ther^jt^fjjj^' whether  they  were  made  of  linen  or  woollen  stuff! 
saw  this  genth  .f^^jl  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of  that  man. 

Cros'   i^^'^^d^^y  description  of  any  of  these  men  who  were  supposed  to 

n    TWi,      ^iff^^^^  ^°  ^^*®  assassination  of  the  President  ? 

2'  J        •  A^^  ^"^y  ^^*^  ^  ^*^  ^®^"  *^  ^^^®  papers ;  in  the  Burlington  Times. 

O    f     .*'" /V^*^  ^^"  ®®^^  *^*^  ' 

r         '!i*'^tt8  to  the  time  I  was  after  these  men. 

A  4*  tW^  9 

(I  r^ttUl  not  my. 
aLc ot  two  days  before ? 
d-jfifjB  miablo  to  say  the  time  ;  it  might  be  three  or  four  days ;  I  could  not 
'^ibe  exact  time. 
^^  ^y  a  Juror: 
n  TVas  it  after  the  assassination  ? 
j};'  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mrkrick: 

Q.  I  understood  you  three  or  four  days  after,  and  that  you  saw  it  in  the  Bnf 
IJDgton  Times. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  How  long  after  you  saw  the  description  in  the  Burlington  Times  beW^ 
you  saw  these  men  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  One  or  two  days  ?  * 

A.  It  might  have  been  that  day,  and  it  might  have  been  the  day  ^f''^'^*,^ 
took  the  Burlington  Times  at  my  shop  regularly,  and  I  must  have  had  t»* 
paper  that  morning. 

Q.  Then  how  long  had  you  been  on  the  lookout  for  men  going  up  theie' 

A.  It  could  not  have  been  long.  . 

Q.  If  you  received  the  Burlington  Times  that  day,  it  must  have  cofl»e  \ 
that  train  ] 


ass 
m 
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come  by  that  train. 

>^  standing  at  the  door  when  70a  first  saw  these  men;  bow 
^ookout  for  these  men  ? 
t  >«cription  of  that  man  in  the  paper. 

"t^  \  that  morning  ] 

^\  ^  that  it  was  that  morning ;  it  is  my  impression  that 

1^  paper  by  that  train,  and  yon  cannot  tell  at 
k  ^^rrived  ? 

^  ^v  ^&rly.     I  used  to  come  to  my  shop  in  the 

^  ^^  ^the  trains  were  all  out,  and  then  I  would 


Hje 


V 


you  that  you  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  these 
of  the  death  of  the  President  ? 


.  the  like  of  them. 
^  not  a  constant  stream  of  strangers  passing  through  St.  Albans  ? 
.1' ;  and  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  those  days, 
you  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  men,  and  did  not  get  that  description 
Doming,  you  were  not  on  the  lookout  for  that  particular  man  T 
;  I  was  not  for  that  particular  man  I  saw  described  in  the  papers. 
saw  the  description  I  was  on  the  lookout,  and  as  quick  as  my  eye  struck 
I  made  up  my  mind  he  was  the  man. 
t  are  quite  confident  about  the  dress  of  the  tall  man  f 
m. 

f  a  JuBOR : 

76  you  the  paper  which  contained  that  description  T 

iras  here  yesterday. ;  whether  it  has  gone  home  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

lere  is  it  now  ? 

link  it  is  on  its  way  home  ? 

Y  Mr.  Merrick  : 

w  came  you  to  send  it  home  ? 

was  not  in  my  possession. 

10  sent  it  home  ? 

e  officer  who  had  it. 

Im)  was  the  officer  ? 

innot  call  his  name  now. 

bere  does  he  belong  ? 

I  belongs  in  St.  Albans. 

a  live  there,  and  yet  you  cannot  tell  the  name  of  that  officer  ? 

I  came  there  this  spring,  after  I  moved  away  from  home. 

yMr.  PiERRBPONT: 

tdd  you  tell  his  name  if  you  were  to  hear  it  t 

B,  sir. 

y  Mr.  Bradley  : 

hen  did  yon  last  see  that  officer  ? 

Bt  night. 

here  was  he  stopping  ? 

)  stopped  at  the  Ebbitt  House. 

u  have  seen  him  this  morning  1 

^  sir;  he  left  on  last  night's  train,  I  believe. 

id  yoa  allowed  him  to  take  that  paper  with  him  ? 

I  had  it  in  his  posseasiony  and  took  it. 

S4 
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A.  They  went  towards  the  depot.    I  went  in  front  and  came  in  the  lear  of 
them.    As  they  passed  by  I  turned  about  and  came  in  the  rear  of  them. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  They  took  a  circle  round  across  the  track  towards  the  depot ;  I  cat  acrosi 
towards  the  depot  where  they  were  making  for. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  with  them  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not  cross  tneir  path  again. 

Q.  Did  they  enter  the  depot  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  them  t 

A.  I  left  them  in  the  depot. 

Q.  When  you  returned  with  Mr.  Sowles,  where  did  you  see  them  t 

A.  I  saw  them  in  the  depot. 

Q.  Had  any  train  left  in  the  mean  time  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now  describe  the  dress  of  the  two  men. 

A.  The  taller  one  had  light  pants,  light  vost,  and  a  dark  blue  or  blaok  coat; 
a  black  fur  hat. 

Q.  You  mean  a  high-crowned  hat  t 

A.  What  we  term  a  stove-pipe  hat.     The  short  man  had  light  dotlies; 
sandy  complexion.     I  could  not  say  what  kind  of  a  hat. 

Q.  Were  all  his  clothes  light  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  coat,  vest,  and  pants. 

Q.  Ootdd  you  say  whether  they  were  made  of  linen  or  woollen  stuflFt 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of  that  man. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  description  of  any  of  these  men  who  were  sapposel  ta 
have  been  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  had  not,  only  what  I  had  seen  in  the  papers ;  in  the  Burlington  Tiinfl0< 

Q.  When  had  you  seen  that  1 

A.  Previous  to  the  time  I  was  after  these  men. 

Q.  How  long? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  One  or  two  days  before  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  the  time ;  it  might  be  three  or  four  days ;  I  could  not 
state  the  exact  time. 
By  a  Juror : 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  three  or  four  days  after,  and  that  you  saw  it  in  the  Bb' 
lington  Times. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  How  long  after  you  saw  the  description  in  the  Burlington  Tunes  hJ^^ 
you  saw  these  men  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  One  or  two  days  ?  . 

A.  It  might  have  been  that  day,  and  it  might  have  been  the  day  befortvj 
took  the  Burlington  Times  at  my  shop  regularly,  and  I  must  have  hd  ^ 
paper  that  morning. 

Q.  Then  how  long  had  you  been  on  the  lookout  for  men  going  up  tbe^^ 

A.  It  could  not  have  been  long.  . 

Q.  If  you  received  the  Burlington  Times  that  day,  it  must  have  coma  V 
that  train  ? 
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A.  It  mofit  have  come  by  that  train. 

Q.  Then  jon  were  stanaing  at  the  door  when  you  first  saw  these  men ;  how 
came  jon  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  men  ? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  a  description  of  that  man  in  the  paper. 

Q  Yon  think  jon  saw  it  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  it  was  that  morning ;  it  is  my  impression  that 
it  was  that  morning.  • 

Q.  I  understand  yon  you  got  the  paper  by  that  train,  and  yon  cannot  tell  at 
what  hour  in  the  morning  the  train  arrived  ? 

A  The  morning  train  got  in  very  early.  I  used  to  come  to  my  shop  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  four  and  stay  until  the  trains  were  all  out,  and  then  I  would 
go  back  and  have  my  breakfast. 

Q.  Then  did  I  misunderstand  you  that  you  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  these 
men  from  the  time  you  heard  of  the  death  of  the  President  ? 

A.  For  men. 

Q.  What  men  ? 

A.  Strangers  and  the  like  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  constant  stream  of  strangers  passing  throngh  St.  Albans  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  those  days. 

Q.  If  yon  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  men,  and  did  not  get  that  description 
tin  that  morning,  you  were  not  on  the  lookout  for  that  particular  man  ? 

A  No ;  I  was  not  for  that  particular  man  I  saw  described  in  the  papers, 
^en  I  saw  the  description  I  was  on  the  lookout*  and  as  quick  as  my  eye  struck 
tUt  man  I  made  up  my  mind  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  Yon  are  quite  confident  about  the  dress  of  the  tall  man  ? 

A.  lam. 

By  a  JuBOR : 

Q.  Have  you  the  paper  which  contained  that  description  t 

A.  It  was  here  yesterday. ;  whether  it  has  gone  home  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  ? 

A  I  think  it  is  on  its  way  home  t 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  How  came  you  to  send  it  home  ? 
A«  It  was  not  in  my  possession. 
Q-  Who  sent  it  home  ? 
A.  The  officer  who  had  it. 
S!-  Who  was  the  officer  ? 

0  4?**°^*  ^^  ^^  name  now. 
2'  ^ere  does  he  belong  ? 
g-  ^«  belongs  in  St.  Albans. 

v  Ion  live  there,  and  yet  you  cannot  tell  the  name  of  that  officer  ? 
"^  Came  there  this  spring,  after  I  moved  away  from  home. 

^y   Mr.  PlERREPONT: 

2*  ^^^Id  you  tell  his  name  if  you  were  to  hear  it  t 
^^»  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Y  y^^n  did  you  last  see  that  officer? 

J'  "Qere  was  he  stopping  ? 

^-  ^®  stopped  at  the  Ebbitt  House. 

2'  }y^  have  seen  him  this  morning  ? 

•  ^0,  8|j.  hg  igft  Qn  i^^  night's  train,  I  believe. 
V-  And  you  allowed  him  to  take  that  paper  with  him  ? 
^^  tad  it  in  his  possession,  and  took  it. 
24 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  paper  ? 
A.  The  18th  of  April.  1865. 
Q.  That  is  the  paper  you  saw  ? 
A.  That  is  the  description  of  the  man  I  saw. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  that  paper  you  saw  on  the  18th  7 
A.  Yes.  it  was. 

Q.  You  recollect  it  ?  f 

A.  That  must  have  been  it. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  recollect  ? 

A.  That  must  be  the  date  of  the  paper.  I  saw  the  description  of  the  mai 
that  paper,  and  I  picked  him  out  in  the  street  as  the  man. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  at  the  time  was  the  man  yon  were  seeing  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.) 

The  Court.  I  suppose  the  question  is  proper,  if  it  is  put  in  the  pri)per  f< 

Witness.  The  man's  name  is  Booth. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  hope  the  court  will  caution  the  witness  not  to  answer  i 
he  is  stopped. 

Q.  Who  did  you  suppose  it  was  that  you  saw  at  that  time  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  irrelevant ) 

The  Court  said  the  question  could  be  asked  whether  the  prisoner  was 
party  he  saw. 

Mr.  PlBRREPuNT.  My  question  was,  what  was  the  name  of  the  persoi 
supposed  he  then  saw  from  the  description  ? 

Question  disallowed  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Booth  since? 

A.  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  a  man,  from  what  cause  ? 

A.  From  the  description  I  saw  in  the  Burlington  Times. 

Q.  A  description  of  whom  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  now. 

Q.  Who  did  they  gay  it  described  ? 

A.  I  could  not  recollect  who  it  was.     1  have  not  seen  the  paper  to  read 

Q.  Who  did  you  speak  of  as  Booth  ? 

A.  That  was  a  description,  as  I  understood,  of  Booth. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Then  the  man  you  were  looking  for  was  Booth  ? 

A.  I  think  the  description  in  the  Burlington  Times — the  one  I  came  acre 
represented  Booth. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  the  description  of  Booth  in  the  Buriington  Time? 
you  were  on  the  lookout  for  Booth ;  you  saw  a  man  who  looked  like  Booti 
you  wanted  to  arrest  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  Booth  was  described  in  the  paper  you  saw  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  Booth  or  who  it  was. 

Edward  A.  SoVYles  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Dlstrict  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  'reside  ? 

A.  St  Albans,  Vermont. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Cotigcr,  a  carpente 
occupation  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  calling  your  attention  to  any  person  about  the 
of  April,  1865  ? 
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A.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  persons,  or  one 

peTBon  at  least,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  assassination 

of  the  President,  and  that  he  was  at  the  American  Hotel,  St.  Albans ;  in  short, 

he  was  supposed  to  be  Booth.     I  went  to  the  American  Hotel  with  my  brother, 

Albert  Sowies.     We  saw  two  persons  there  who  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 

Buppoped  persons. 

Q.  State  when  this  was.  ^■ 

A.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  assassination. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  1 

A.  1  think  it  was  on  the  18th. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  1 

A.  It  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  more  definitely  the  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  the  hour.  1  passed  through  the  bar-room 
of  the  hotel.  They  were  then  in  the  bar-room.  About  the  same  time  I  learned 
there  was  a  photograph  of  this  supposed  person  in  the  hotel.  We  applied  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  he  showed  us  the  photograph. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Photograph  of  Booth  ? 

A.  Supposed  to  have  been  Booth.  After  passing  through  that  room  and  see- 
ing the  photograph  we  came  out,  and  as  we  came  out  these  two  persons  passed 
out  and  went  down  by  the  depot,  which  is  in  what  is  called  Lake  street,  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  rods  off.     During  this  time  we  met  Mr.  Conger. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  You  mean  when  you  were  going  to  the  depot? 

A.  I  think  we  had  seen  him  before.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that  He 
wanted  to  know  if  this  man  could  not  be  arrested.  We  went  into  the  depot,  and 
there  we  saw  these  two  persons  again.  While  we  were  there,  there  was  a  train 
of  cars  standing  upon  the  track  in  the  depot,  and  my  recollection  is  that  it  wasr 
about  ready  to  leave  for  the  north,  towards  Montreal.  After  remaining  there  a 
short  time,  we  returned.  On  my  return  I  went  to  the  First  National  Bank  with 
"jy  brother,  who  is  the  cashier.  I  might  say  that  I  did  not  see  that  person,  or 
^^e  persons,  after  that  time.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that  they  took  the 
^in»  but  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q-  Can  you  describe  how  these  persons  were  dressed  ? 

A.  lliere  was  a  tall  one  who  had  light  pants,  light  vest,  and,  I  should  say, 
iirkcoat. 
Q-  Do  you  remember  his  hat  ? 

^  My  recollection  is  that  he  had  on  one  of  these  silk  hats. 
Q*  What  we  call  a  stove-pipe  ? 
^  M'hat  we  call  a  stove-pipe. 
Q*  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  prisoner;  has  he  been  pointed  out  to 

^-  Yes,  sir. 

^'  Do  you  identify  him  as  the  man  you  saw  ? 

^-^  All  I  can  say  about  that  is  that  this  person  had  black  hair,  rather  long, 
Md  black  moustache. 

^-  Black  whiskers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  What  is  there  that  fixes  this  as  the  I8th  rather,  than  the  21st  of  the 
month  ? 

A«  I  can  tell  you  in  regard  to  that.     You  will  remember  that  I  stated  in  my 

*j^ination  in  chief  that  I  looked  at  a  photograph.     [  had  a  conversation  at 

.    ^  time  in  regard  to  the  manner  or  the  time  in  which  that  photograph  got 

i    "^    Persons  who  were  there  raised  the  question,  and  I  myself  expressed 

^e  doubt,  about  its  getting  there  so  soon.     I  had  travelled  over  the  route 
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from  Washington  to  St.  Albans  previous  to  that,  and  I  told  them  there  was  ih 
trouble  in  its  getting  there  in  that  time.  They  said  the  government  would 
have  to  get  up  a  photograph.  My  reply  was  that  there  wai9  sufficient  time  t 
get  it  up  and  have  it  there  by  the  time  we  saw  it.  I  learned  at  the  same  tim 
that  the  photograph  had  come  in  that  morning. 

Q.  Did  the  photograph  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  man  yon  wer 
looking  at  ? 

A.  As  far  as  hair  and  whiskers  were  concerned  it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  that  man  were  you  to  see  him  f 

A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  would  know  him  or  not  with  the  black  hair  am 
whiskers.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  could  recollect  him,  I  should  anewer  I  d 
not  think  I  could. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  when  some  circumstances  were  brought  to  year  mind 

A.  I  only  saw  him  a  short  time,  and  whenever  I  tried  to  see  him  fnll  in  th. 
face  he  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We* shall  direct  the  marshal  to  summon  you  as  a  witness  f^ 
the  defence. 

WiTNBss.  I  think  it  would  be  useless  to  summon  me  upon  the  part  of  t^ 
defence  to  identif)r  the  person  who  was  there,  becanse  I  could  not  do  it. 
could  only  state  these  facts  in  regard  to  his  general  appearance. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  that  photograph  could  get  there  after  the  assassinatic 
from  Washington  city  ;  do  you  know  whether  it  came  by  mail,  or  how} 

A.  I  can  only  state  what  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  said.  I  do  not  knoi 
except  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  In  calculation  of  the  time  the  photograph  would  take  coming  from  Walk 
ington,  what  time  did  you  start  it  from  Washington  relative  to  the  aaaaarin^ 
tion,  which  took  place  Friday  night  about  ten  o'clock  ? 

Witness.  The  question  would  arise  then  when  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  Merrick.  You  say  you  had  information  that  there  was  time  enooebfiir 
it  to  get  to  St.  Albans  ;  in  the  formation  of  that  opinion,  at  what  time  rdatira 
to  the  assassination  did  you  start  it  from  Washington  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  calculated  that;  that  was  merely  a  conversation tbst 
we  had.  I  could  say  that  if  it  left  here  Sunday  night  there  would  be  no  difi- 
culty  in  its  getting  there  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  not  if  it  left  on  Monday 
morning. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  how  it  got  there,  except  what  the  landlord  Vii 
you.     How  did  he  tell  you  it  got  there  'i  « 

Question  objected  to  by  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  will  come  directly  at  it,  then.  Was  it  not  brought theit 
by  one  of  the  detectived  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know.     lie  did  not  tell  me  that. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont: 

Q.  You  stated  that  a  photograph  of  Booth,  or  one  claiming  to  be  such,  w« 
there ;  did  you  look  at  the  photograph  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  photograph  was  the  photograph  of  the  man  you  sai 
with  black  hair  ? 

A.  We  thought  we  could  see  sorae  resemblance. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  man  ? 

A.  We  thought  so ;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  made  any  effort  to  aire 
him. 

Q.  After  you  saw  the  man  ? 

A.  I  had  doubts  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  stated  his  hair  and  moustache  were  black ;  did  you  observe  whetb 
he  had  any  hair  on  his  chin  ? 
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A.  I  coald  oot  state  that 

Q.  Had  be  a  moustache  ? 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  He  had  no  side  whiskers  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Did  not  jon  say  he  had  whiskers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  if  I  did,  I  wish  it  to  be  corrected.  I  have  no  recol- 
e^^n  of  his  havinic  whiskers. 

lir.  PiBBRBPONT.  Tell  the  jury  whether  this  black  moustache  and  black  hair 
yon  iaw  there  were  the  natural  color,  or  whether  they  were  colored. 

A.  I  oonld  not  say ;  they  were  very  black. 

Mn.£.  W.HcClbrmont — ^residence,  Washington  city — sworn  and  examined : 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  have  lived  in  Washington  most  of  my  life,  since  I  was  a  child. 

Q.  Were  you  living  in  the  city  in  1864  ? 

A.  I  was ;  on  the  Island,  on  B  street. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  occurrence  at  that  time  which  had  any  connection 
with  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Qp  Please  state  what  it  is,  as  dbtinctly  as  you  can  ? 

A.  It  was  in  April,  1864,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  between  the  12th  and 
IMi  of  April. 

ft.  Where  were  you  t 

A.' I  came  firom  the  Island,  and  was  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  avenne, 
M  the  comer  of  Tenth  street,  waiting  for  a  car  to  go  to  Capitol  HllL 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Now  tell  the  jurv  what  you  saw  and  hoard  ? 

A.  Wbile  waiting  for  a  car,  there  were  two  men  standing  within  a  few  feet 
•fine,  who  seemed  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  some  one. 

(I  Please  state  what  was  said. 

A.  In  a  few  moments  these  were  joined  by  another ;  I  turned  my  head  away 
ttd  do  not  know  whether  this  person  who  joined  them  came  down  Tenth  street 
•fiiot.  Thev  npoke  in  an  under  tone,  and  the  only  remark  I  heard,  in  speaking 
to  the  one  who  joined  them,  was  **  Jim."    Then  I  heard  the  President's  name 
s  iMDtioned;  one  of  the  men  spoke  of  his  coming  from  the  Soldier's  Home;  then 
I  heard  them  mention  the  word  "  telescope  rifle."    One  of  these  answered  and 
nid  **His  wife  and  child  will  be  along.''     Another  replied,  ''It  makes  no  differ- 
eoce ;  if  necessary,  they  too  could  be  got  rid  of."    At  this  I  turned,  and  one 
of  them  saw  I  was  lookng  at  them ;  they  ceased  conversation  and  walked  on 
the  avenue. 
Q.  In  what  tone  was  the  conversation  ? 

A.  It  was  in  an  undertone;  1  could  just  get   the  words  in  monosyllables; 
tbey  were  not  standing  there  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Q*  Did  you  hear  anything  more  than  you  have  stated  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  listening — they  made  the  remarks, 
and  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  they  there  talking  together  ? 

A.  Three. 

Q.  The  third  one  came  down  what  street  and  joined  them  ? 

A.  Tenth  street,  I  believe. 

Q.  IHd  you  ever  see  any  of  these  men  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where! 
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A.  At  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Now  state  who  of  these  men  you  saw  at  the  conspiracy  trial. 

A.  Herold  and  Atzerodt  were  the  two  men  who  were  standing  on  the  coi 

Q.  And  the  one  that  came  down  Tenth  street,  did  you  see  htm  at  the  tr 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Please  decribe  to  the  juiy  the  man  who  came  down  Tenth  Btreet.  ' 
he  an  old  man  or  a  young  man  ? 

A.  He  was  a  young  man ;  at  the  time  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before 
could  not  place  him. 

Q.  Was  he  tall  or  short  ? 

A.  Medium  height. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ?    Was  he  well  dressed  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  He  was  very  genteelly  dressed.     I  do  not  recollect  much  about  hiB  d 

Q.  You  thought  you  had  seen  him  before,  ^o  you  know  where  you  had 
him  before  ? 

A.  Not  then ;  I  could  not  place  him. 

Q.  Can  you  place  him  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him  perform  here,  and  also  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

4ft 

Albert  Sowlrs,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  8 
and  examined. 

By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  In  St.  Albans. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following  the  assaa 
tion  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Conger,  who  just  left  the  stand  a  few  minutes  age 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Der^cribe,  if  yon  please,  to  the  jury  what  occuiTed,  and  whether  oi 
you  and  your  brotlier,  with  Mr.  CongiT,  visited  the  d(*pot.  State,  distic 
the  circunistances  of  that  '  ieit  on  that  morning. 

A.  I  was  going  to  the  depot  that  morning,  and  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Coi 
whe  informed  me 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  No  matter  what  he  said. 

WiTiXKSS.  1  went  lo  the  depot  with  Mr.  Conger;  it  must  have  been  thr 
four  days  after  the  assassination ;  I  am  not  positive  about  th«?  time  of  da 
was  after  nine  o'clock;  I  go  to  the  bank  at  nine  o'clock.  We  went  to  thed 
and  a  man  supposed  to  be  Booth,  in  company  with  another,  was  pointed  oi 
me;  these  men  immediately  left  the  depot  and  went  back  to  the  Amei 
House;  we  followed  after,  went  into  the  American  House,  and  saw  theae 
there  a  moment. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  remained  in  the  American  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to  the  d< 
We  went  there  again,  and  then  I  saw  this  man  converijing  with  the  shorter 
on  the  steps  of  the  depot;  they  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q  Desciibe  the  size,  figure,  face,  and  dress  of  the  man  you  were  parlico 
looking  after  ? 

A.  He  had  on  light  pants,  light  vest ;  he  had  a  tall  hat,  I  think. 

Q.  What  of  his  figure  i 

A.  He  was  a  tall  man,  quite  straight  and  erect.  He  would  weigh  aboU 
pounds,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Describe  the  shape  and  appearance  of  his  face. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  exactly. 
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Q.  As  near -ea  •you  can  ? 

A.  He  had  a  black  moustache ;  his  hair  was  dark. 
Q.  Where  did  you  last  see  him  ? 
A.  1  saw  him  at  the  depot  that  day. 
Q.  You  lost  sight  of  him  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  he  had  whiskers  or  a  goatee. 

A  He  had  no  whiskers,  and  I  think  he  had  no  beard  on  his  chin  ;  I  merely 
gave  a  glance  at  him,  and  cannot  answer  positively. 
Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  week. 
A.  I  cannot ;  it  was  soon  after  the  assassination. 
Q.  How  many  days  ? 
A.  1  could  not  state  ;  three  or  four  days,  probably. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bkadlby  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  train  runs  north,  or  did  at  that  time,  on  Sunday? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  photograph  of  the  person  pointed  out  to  you  as  Booth  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  photograph  that  was  said  to  be  Booth's. 

Q.  After  seeing  that  photograph,  did  you  follow  this  man  you  suspected  to  be 
Booth  I 

A-  We  went  to  the  depot  afterwards ;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  This  man  preceding  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  the  depot ;  I  wanted  to  see  the  man  again. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  shortly  after  you  were  at  the  American  Hotel  you 
vent  down  to  the  depot ;  did  you  see  the  photograph  at  the  American  Hotel  be- 
fore the  man  went  out,  or  just  about  the  time  he  went  out? 

A.  We  were  looking  at  the  photograph  in  a  room  when  this  man  came  in, 
tod  the  photograph  was  immediately  laid  aside. 

Q.  And  you  followed  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  man  came  to  the  door  and  turned  around  and  went  back.  He 
vent  off  to  the  depot  and  we  followed  hirn. 

^  Q.  Was  there  any  resemblance  between  that  man  and  the  photograph,  that 
Wnced  you  to  follow  him  ? 

A.  I  was  not  positive. 
j     Q.  Was  it  sufficient  to  induce  yon  to  follow  him  ? 
j  •  A  I  wanted  another  look  at  him ;  I  did  not  get  a  full  front  view. 
I     Q.  How  soon  did  the  train  start  after  you  got  down  to  the  depot '( 

A.  The  train  was  standing  in  the  depot,  and  I  left  the  train  standing  there. 
!     Q.  You  were  looking  for  a  man  you  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  assassins  of 
:  te  President,  and  saw  him  go  into  the  depot.     Did  you  see  him  go  into  a  car  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  go  off  in  the  train  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  And  your  suspicions  were  very  strong  ? 

A.  I  became  satisfied  it  was  not  Booth. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  satisfied  of  that  ? 

A  la  my  own  mind ;  we  were  leceiving  despatches  that  Booth  was  being 
allowed  in  another  direction. 

Q'  And  that  satisfied  you  ? 

A.  That  was  one  thing. 

Q'  Did  you  yourself  receive  a  despatch,  or  was  it  published  at  the  telegraph 
office? 

A.  I  went  to  the  office  with  despatches. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  telegraph  office  between  the  time  this  man  was  pointed 
«^t  and  the  time  he  left? 
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A.  It  was  in  my  way.    The  telegraph  office  was  in  the  depot. 

Q.  Describe  that  depot  to  the  jnry. 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  large  building. 

Q.  Closed  in? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  offices  ;  a  telegraph  office  and  express  office  in  it. 

Q.  What  companies  did  it  belong  to  7 

A.  To  the  Vermont  Central  and  to  the  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad  Compa- 
nies. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  a  business  man,  and  especially  as  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  70a 
know  something  about  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains.  Do  yoa  knov 
at  what  time  the  train  came  in  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  a  morning  train.     I  do  not  know  the  hour. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  early  train  lie  there  ?  Did  it  go  directly  on  to  Mon- 
treal ? 

A.  It  usually  lies  there  a  sufficient  time  to  get  refreshments. 

Q.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  usual  time,  is  it  not  1  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  usual  time.  ▼ 

Q.  That  train  arrived  that  morning  and  stopped  twenty  minutes,  and  t^ 
went  on  to  Montreal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  did,  if  it  was  on  time. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  to  Montreal  frequently  to  know  the  time  it  takes  to   ^ 
to  Montreal  from  there  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  hoars. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  hours  7 

A.  Perhaps  so. 

Q.  About  that  time  did  you  leave  St.  Albans  yourself  and  go  in  the  mortBfl 
train  7 

A.  No,  sir.    I  have  never  been  to  Montreal  by  the  morning  train. 

By  Mr.  PiERBEPONT  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  since  that  time  who  looked  like  the  man     J 
saw  that  morning  ? 

(Question  ol  jected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  as  not  in  response  to  anything  d*"* 
out  hy  cross-examination.) 

Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  We  will  put  it  in  chief. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  court  will  decide  whether  that  can  be  done. 

The  Court,    The  prosecution  can    re-examine  its  own  witness,  whi^T^ 
course,  will  reopen  the  cross  examination. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  only  wished  to  have  the  point  established — that  we 
entitled  to  cross-examine  him  in  reply. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  lately  any  man  who  resembles  the  man  you  then  sai^^ 

A.  1  think  1  see  a  man  who  resembles  him  in  this  court-room. 

Q.  Is  he  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  By  whom  was  the  prisoner  pointed  out  to  yon,  when,  and  where  7 
A.  I  think  1  saw  him  come  into  the  court-room  Monday  morning 
Q.  By  whom  was  he  pointed  out,  and  with  whom  did  you  speak  about 
A.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Conger  were  with  me  at  the  time. 
Q.  Any  one  else  1 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  was  not  pointed  out  to  you  in  this  court-room? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  had  he  irons  on  his  wrists  in  the  custody  of  the  marsh  -^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  your  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  him  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  QB  the  points  of  resemblance  which  strike  you. 
A.  His  general  appearance,  face,  and  eyes. 

Q.  Did  70a  not  tell  ns  joa  had  so  slight  a  look  at  him  that  yon  could  not 
^11  whether  it  was  Booth  or  not,  and  that  you  followed  him  because  you  wanted 
y  get  another  look  at  him  ? 
A.  Exactly.    I  had  seen  him  before. 

Q.  And  now  you  tell  us  you  can  identify  this  man  as  somewhat  like  the  man 
^ou  saw  there  that  morning  \ 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  size. 

Q.  And  you  think  this  man  weighs  160  pounds  ? 

A.  1  thought  he  did. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  now  7 

A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  not  you  have  a  good  look  at  him  on  his  way  over  to  the  court-house  ? 

A  Yes,  sir.    ^ 

Q.  Cannot  yoV  tell  better  now,  after  looking  at  him,  how  much  ho  would 
vdgh  than  you  could  that  man  at  St.  Albans  after  your  slight  look  at  him  ? 

A.  I  think  he  would  we|f  h  160  pounds  now. 

Ix)ui8  J.  Wbichman  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pibbrbpoxt  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. 

A.  My  name  is  Louis  J.  Weichman.  Before  the  trial  of  the  assassins  I 
i  JpUed  my  name  Wie.  I  gave  it  distinctly  to  the  reporters,  as  I  thought,  but 
'  ^  8i>elled  it  Wei,  and  since  that  I  have  spelled  it  that  way. 

Hr.  PiBRRBPONT.  It  is  uot  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  the  i  gets 
Wore  the  e  or  after.         .  ^ 

Q.  Wher«  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  reside  at  Philadelphia  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  do,  very  well. 

Q-  State  to  the  jury  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  him. 

A.  I  first  met  John  Harrison  Burratt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  at  St.  Mary's 
^Hege,  near  Ellicott's  Mills,  Howard  county,  Maryland,  in  September.  1859. 

Q.  1  will  pass  over  the  intermediate  time  and  come  down  to  1863.     Where 
^ere  you  then  living  1 

A.  lu  the  latter  part  of  1862  1  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  St.  Matthew's 
^^tote,  on  Nineteenth  street,  between  G  and  H. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  as  teacher  in  that  institute  ? 

A.  I  taught  in  that  institute  for  over  a  year — a  year  and  ten  days. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Surratt  in  that  year — 1863  ? 
,  A.  In  ihe  month  of  January,  1863, 1  for  the  first  time  met  Surratt  since  we 
^college. 
Q-  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

^*  I  met  him  at  St.  iMatthew's  Institute,  where  he  paid  me  a  visit. 
Q»  Did  he  visit  you  there  more  than  once  1 
^-  He  visited  me  there  frequently  during  the  years  1863-'64. 
X-  Did  you  return  his  visits  ? 

•^-  I  visited  his  house  at  Surrattsville  in  March,  1863,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
i^utance  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  his  sister  Anna. 
X-  Who  presented  you  to  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 
^«  Her  son  John. 

Q*  How  far  was  that  house  from  this  house  ? 
^.  About  ten  miles  from  the  Navy  YaVd  bridge. 
X*  In  what  direction  from  this  house  ? 
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A.  I  believe  it  is  a  Boutheasterly  direction. 

Q.  What  was  the  place  you  visited  ? 

A.  The  place  was  called  Surrattsvillc. 

Q.  Was  there  a  village  there,  or  onlv  a  tavern  ? 

A.  The  place  was  called  Snrrattsville  after  Surratt's  father.  Itwaaahotise 
of  about  ten  rooms,  and  a  post  office  there. 

Q.  Was  it  a  tavern  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  was  a  sort  of  a  bar  attached  to  the  post  office. 

Q.  They  took  lodgers — entertained  travellers — did  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  father  then  living  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  father  died  in  1862, 1  believe. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  visit  at  Surratt's  house  1 

A.  I  visited  there  two  or  three  times  in  1863  and  1864.  I  wish  to  stale  here 
that  durinff  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Surratt  in  1863,  in  March,  we  were  aroused 
one  night  by  a  very  delightful  serenade  by  t^ie  Marine  baQd|rwhich  had  gooe 
down  from  the  city  here. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  is  not  evidence.  ^ 

Witness.  I  intend  to  make  it  evidence.  I  ioAided  to  state  that  there  I 
met  David  E.  Herold; 

Mr.  PiKRRRPONT.  You  need  not  state  about  the  Marine  band. 

Witness.  Very  well.  That  band  returned  in  the  morning,  and  David  E. 
Herold,  who  was  with  the  band,  was  introduced  to  me  by  John  H.  Surratt. 

Q    Was  he  the  same  Herold  who  was  tried  as  one  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  At  that  time,  in  March,  1863,  did  you  meet  another  one  of  the  conspiratont 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  John  Surratt  ? 

A.  O,  I  saw  John  Surratt  very  frequently. 

Q.  Did  he  call  to  see  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  vi&ited  me  from  time  to  time  in  '63  and  '64,  and  was  alwajl 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  Mrs.  Surratt  came  to  the  city  to  live? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  moved  to  her  house  in  the  city.  No.  641  H  street,  betweei 
Sixth  and  Seventh,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1864. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  visit  the  house  after  she  first  moved  there  on  the  W 
of  November,  1864  ? 

A.  I  commenced  boarding  there  the  Ist  of  November.  1864 ;  or  I  should  nf 
I  took  lodgings  there.     I  did  not  take  my  meals  there  till  the  Ist  of  December. 

Q    Where  did  you  have  your  washing  done  ? 

A.  I  had  it  done  in  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  by » 
colored  woman  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  hmise. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colored  woman  ? 

A.  Her  name  was  Susan  Jackson.  She  did  my  washing  for  about  (^ 
months  before  I  lefk. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  it  done  before  the  last  four  months  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  colored  woman  who  did  n»y  warfuBj 
lived,  and  I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Q.  You  had  it  done  out  of  the  hou^e  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  months  of  November  anrl  December  it  was  done<w^ 
of  the  house,  and  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  AfA^* 
was  done  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  last  person  in  the  house  who  did  it  ? 

A.  Susan  Jackson. 

Q.  She  was  the  last  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Tbtf  examination  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  aa  baving  been  already  gone 
over.    Objection  sustained  by  the  court  as  a  waste  of  time.) 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state,  between  the  time  you  first  went  there  to  board  and 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  you  boarded  at  any  other  house  ? 

A.  No,  Rir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  night  of  the  assassination  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  boarded  there  all  of  the  time  from  the  1st  of  December  until  the  as- 
sassioation  ? 

A.  Ye"*,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  the  jury  when  and  who  you  first  saw  at  the  house  connected 
with  this  conspiracy,  after  you  went  there  to  board,  excepting  John  H.  Surratt 
and  Mrs.  Surratt,  his  mother  ? 

A  The  first  one  I  saw  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  connnccted  with  the  conspiracy  was 
Ma  Wilkes  Booth. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  when  you  first  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  the  house. 

Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state  when  I  first  made  Bo.ith's  acquaintance? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  wish  you  to  state  just  now  when  you  first  saw  him  at 
the  house. 

A.  I  first  saw  him  at  the  house  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1SG4,  or  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  1865. 

Q>  That  is  the  first  time  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  where  you  first  made  his  acquaintance. 

A.  In  the  winter  of  1864-65,  I  was  invited  one  evening  by  Surratt  to  take 
•  walk  with  him  down  the  street.  We  left  the  house  and  walked  towards 
wTenth  street,  and  went  down  Seventh  street.  Juj^t  as  we  were  o'pposite  Odd 
Fellows*  Hall  somebody  called,  "Surratt,  Surratt."  I  said,  •*  John, there  is 
wme  one  calling  you.**  He  turned,  and  as  he  turned,  recognized  Dr.  Samuel 
Mttdd,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  from  Charles  county,  Maryland.  He  shook 
■Mtiswith  the  doctor,  and  then  introduced  him  to  me.  Dr.  Mudd  then  intro- 
duced his  companion,  as  Booth,  to  both  of  us  After  the  etiquette  of  the  second 
Wi  such  occasions.  Booth  invited  both  of  us  to  his  room  at  the  National  Hotel. 
Arriving  at  the  room.  Booth  requested  us  to  be  seated,  rang  the  bell,  and  had 
toe  servant  bring  drinks  and  scgars  to  the  room  for  the  four  gi*ntlemen  assem 
jW.  I  made  some  remark  about  the  appearance  of  the  room;  Booth  said  yes  ; 
ttwas  a  room  that  hud  been  occupied  by  a  member  of  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number? 

A.  The  numl)er  of  the  room  at  that  interview  was  84.  Booth  took  down  some 
tt)ngrei»sional  documents  from  the  secretary,  and  remarked  what  a  n  ce  read  he 
woald  have  to  himself  when  left  alone. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Mudd  still  there] 

A.  Yes,  sir.     After  a  little  conversation  Dr.  Mudd  rose,  went  out  into  the 

*otry  that  led  by  the  room,  and  called  out  Booth.     They  did  not  take  their  hats 

'^th  them ;  they  did  not  go  down  stairs,  because  if  they  had  done  so  I  should 

flare  heard  the  noise  of  their  footsteps.     After  five  or  six  minutes  they  returned 

to  the  room,  and  John  Surratt  was  called  out.     The  three  then  remained  in  the 

fntiy  for  several  minutes,  and  came  back  again.     Dr.  Mudd  then  came  over  to 

ffle  where  I  was  sitting  and  remarked :  "  Weichman,**  eaid  he,  "  I  hope  you  will 

excnee  the  privacy  of  the  conversation ;  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Booth  has  some  business 

» w.th  me;  he  wi:*heB  to  purchase  my  farm  in  the  country,  but  he  does  not  want 

U)  give  me  enough.**     Booth  aleo  came  to  me  and  made  an  apology  to  the  same 

effect,  saying  he  did  intend  to  purchase  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  Maryland, 

tod  that  he  wanted  to  buy  Dr.  Mudd*s  farm.     I  was  then  seated  on  a  sofa  near 

the  window.     Booth,  Dr.  Mudd,  and  Surratt  then  seated  themselves  round  a 

centre  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  about  eight  feet  from  me.     They  then 
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began  a  private  conversation,  audible  merely  as  to  Bound.  Booth  took  out  from 
his  pocket  an  envelope,  and  made  marks  on  the  back  of  it,  and  Sarratt  and 
Mudd  were  looking  intently  at  him.  From  the  motion  of  the  pencil  I  condnded 
that  the  marks  were  more  like  mads  or  straight  lines  than  anything  else.  After 
about  twenty  minutes'  conversation  around  the  table,  they  rose,  and  Dr.  Mndd 
then  invited  us  around  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  where  he  was  stopping. 
Arriving  at  the  Peimsylvania  Hotel,  I  sat  down  on  a  settee  and  talked  with  Dr. 
Mudd.  Booth  and  Surratt  seated  themselves  around  the  hearth,  and  talked 
very  lively  there,  Booth  showing  him  letters,  and  Surratt  evincing  a  great  deil 
of  glee.  About  half  past  ten  Booth  ^ot  up  and  bade  us  good  night  We  left 
a  short  time  after.  Dr.  Mudd  stating  that  he  was  going  to  leave  town  next  morn- 
ing. On  going  home,  John  Surratt  remarked  that  that  brilliant,  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduces,  was  no  less  than  J.  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  actor.  When  I  first  met  Booth  on  Seventh  street,  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  an  actor  at  all.  I  had  seen  him  several  times  on  the  stage,  bat  I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor.  I  knew  when  he  told 
me  so.  He  said  that  Booth  wanted  to  purchase  Dr.  Mudd's  farm,  and  that 
he,  Surratt,  was  to  be  the  agent  for  the  purchase  of  that  farm  Some  weeks 
afterwards,  when  I  asked  Mrs.  Surratt  what  John  had  to  do  with  Dr.  Madd'ft 
farm,  and  whether  he  had  made  himself  an  agent  of  Booth,  she  said,  "0,  Dr. 
Mudd  and  the  people  of  Charles  are  getting  tired  of  Booth,  and  they  are  pushing 
him  off  on  John." 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  interview,  had  you  met  Herold  except  down  in  the 
countr}'  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  him  the  second  time  at  Piscataway  church,  in  the  sanmier 
of  1864. 

Q.  Where  is  Piscataway  church  ? 

A.  In  Prince  George's  county,  about  five  miles  from  Surrattsville. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  John  Surratt.     I  met  Herold  there  for  the  second  time. 

Q.  Did  anything  then  occur? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  merely  a  casual  meeting  at  the  church,  nothing  more. 

Q.  Where  did  you  and  John  Suiratt  go  after  this  meeting  with  Dr.  Maddaad 
Booth  ? 

A.  We  went  home. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  get  home? 

A.  We  got  home  in  the  evening  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  anything  further  occur  that  afternoon? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  now  come  down  to  1 865.    Did  you  know  of  Surratt  being  in  m^ 
business  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1864,  and  the  early  part  of  J«^ 
nary,  1865,  he  was  employed  by  Adams  Express  Company  in  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  there  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  there  about  ten  days. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  how  long? 

A.  I  believe  he  did  ;  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Q.  Did  he  leave? 

A.  Shortly  after  Booth's  introduction  to  him,  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  tf» 
weeks'  leave  of  absence  to  go  into  the  country.  There  being  at  that  time  agf*^ 
pKiSS  of  business  in  sending  off  soldiers'  boxes,  &c.,  they  refused  to  give  M* 
that  leave.     He  told  me  that  he  took  French  leave. 

Q.  In  January,  1865,  did  you  know  where  he  went? 

A.  Well,  he  did  take  French  leave,  and  was  away  from  the  house  several dij»- 
When  he  retunied  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  His  answer  waa>  to  f^ 
Tobacco. 
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Q.  Do  7011  know  how  he  went  away  at  that  time  ? 
A.  He  told  me  he  went  on  horseback. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  how  he  returned  I 
ll  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  having  met  Mr.  Mart  in »  or  anyb(»dy 
»lBe»  at  Port  Tobacco  at  tbat  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  meeting  any  one  from  New  York  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir.  ^        ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  horse  he  rode? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  the  book  now  shown  you,  (book  exhibited,)  and  tell  the  jury  what 
Vmitis. 
.  A.  This  is  the  register  of  the  Maltby  House,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Q.  Please  look  under  the  date  of  that  register  of  January  21,   1865,  and 
Hate  what  yon  find  there. 

L  I  find  my  own  name  and  the  name  of  J.  Harrison  Surratt  registered  there 
udie  twenty -first  of  January,  1865,  as  occupying  a  room  No.  127. 

Q.  The  same  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  Whose  name  is  first  entered  } 

A.  My  name. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  it } 

A.  In  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  name  is  next  entered  ? 

A.  8arratt*8. 

Q.  Is  it  in  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  those  names  were  actually  entered  on  that 
^7  ^7  you  and  Surratt  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  room  No.  127  ? 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  reach  Baltimore  ? 

A.  On  the  eveniiig  of  the  2 let  of  January.     It  was  a  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  At  this  time  did  you  know  Payne  } 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  never  met  him. 

Q.  Nor  Wood,  as  he  was  afterwards  called  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  while  you  were  there  1  Give  it  in  its  order 
^time.  First  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether 
Pt^ne  was  boarding  in  Baltimore  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

^l.  Now  proceed  to  state  what  occurred  while  you  were  there. 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  Surratt  took  a  carriage  and  said  that  he  had 

1^00  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  was  going  to  see  some  gentlemen  on  private 

"^ines8»  and  that  he  did  not  want  me  along. 

Q.  State  whether  from  the  time  you  first  knew  Surratt  until  this  date  he  had 
Ken  engaged  in  any  business,  except  during  the  brief  period  he  was  at  Adams*d 
apiess  ofiice. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  went  out  on  this  private  business,  as  he  states  ? 

A,  That  I  do  not  know.  He  took  the  carriage  and  rode  off.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  care  about  what  gentlemen  he  was  going  to  see ;  that  I  had  bueiuess  of 
mj  own  to  transact. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  gone  ? 
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A.  He  was  at  the  hotel  to  dinner  at  3  o'clock. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  to  whose  honae  lie  weot  I 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  Surratt  name  to  you  then,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  nanM 
the  person  who  kept  the  houtie  where  he  went  f 

A.  No,  eir. 

Q.  When  he  came  back,  which  you  say  was  at  3  o'clock,  what  occnired  1 

A.  I  returned  home  that  evening ;  whether  he  returned  with  me  or  not  I 
not  know,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  he  did  not.  I  think  I  left  him  in  fi« 
more.  • 

Q.  You  returned  that  evening  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  at  this  time,  where  was  your  room  m  the  lio 
in  relation  to  Surratt's  room  ? 

A.  Well,  Burrutt  and  I  were  so  friendly  and  so  intimate  with  one  auod 
that  we  occupied  the  same  room. 

Q.  How  about  the  bed  1 

A.  We  occupied  the  same  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Atzerodt? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  Atzerodt  about  four  weeks  after  Surratt's  first  introdneiio 
to  Booth,  and  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  Surratt  returned  from  the  coanlij 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  From  Port  Tobacco  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  returned  from  Port  Tobacco  ? 

A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  In  Mrs.  Surratt's  parlor ;  he  was  introduced  to  me  by  John  Surratt 

Q.  How  is  that  name  pronounced  ? 

A.  I  call  it  Atzero. 

Q.  How  was  it  called  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Surratt  called  it  Atzerodt ;  the  young  ladies,  they  did  not  understand  1» 
name,  and  knowing  that  he  came  from  Port  Tobacco,  they  called  him  **  Port  '^ 
bacco."  He  was  a  very  witty  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  I  supposed  they  named  h^ 
so  on  purpose. 

Q.  Then  he  was  sometimes  called  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  He  was  always  called  "  Port  Tobacco"  in  the  house,  except  by  Mrs.8iff 
ratt  when  she  spoke  to  him  personally. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  you  first  saw  him  in  Mrs.  Surratt's  pwlof ! 

A.  It  was  after  4  o'clock,  on  my  return  from  work. 

Q.  What  did  Surratt  say  when  he  presented  him  ?  ^ 

A.  He  merely  said,  "  Mr.  Weichinaiin,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Atzewdt 
That  is  all.     Atzerodt  was  a  very  funny  sort  of  a  fellow. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  he  said. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  said  by  Surratt  at  that  time  that  you  remembcf 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Atzerodt  say  anything  except  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  the  introduction 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Atzerodt  do  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  visited  Surratt  very  frequently. 

Q.  How  lung  did  he  stay  there  this  time  ? 

A.  He  staid  there  perhaps  an  hour,  or  a  little  longer. 

Q.  State  whether  he  and  Surratt  on  this  occasion  went  out  together. 

A.  That  I  cannot  now  remember. 

Q.  Did  I  hey  converse  together  ? 
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A.  0,  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  parlor. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  converse  with  either  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  MisB  Anna  Surratt  also,  and  Miss  Fitzpatrick. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  1  am  speaking  of  Mra,  Mary  E.  Surratt. 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parlor  did  Surratt  and  Atzerodt  talk  in  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  remember  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  particular  said  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all  that  I  remember. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  ? 

A.  He  may  have  remained  in  the  house  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  any  other  room  than  the  parlor  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  with  whom  he  went  away  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  left  the  house  with  Surratt  on  that  particular 
oeeasion  or  not. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  answer  the  question. 
•    Mr.  PiBRRKPoNT.  You  Say  you  do  not  know  I 

A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  man  did  you  see  in  the  house  that  night  ?     If  not  any,  say  so. 

A.  None  at  all  except  Mr.  Holahan  ;  he  was  a  boaider  at  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Atzerodt  at  the  house  ? 

A.  0, 1  saw  him  very  frequently  there  between  the  time  of  his  first  coming 
there  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  assassination  ;  perhaps  he  visited  there  alto- 
gether twenty  times. 

Q.  He  was  there,  then,  very  often  f 

A.  0,  yes,  sir ;  very  often  indeed. 

Q.  That  is,  you  saw  him  there  very  often  ? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  during  what  hours  of  the  day  your  occupations  kept  you 
fewn  the  house  ? 

A-  Prom  nine  until  half  past  four. 

Q.  At  what  hours  in  the  day  or  at  night  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
Atzerodt  there  so  frequently  ? 

A.  I  generally  met  him  in  the  parlor  on  my  return  from  work  between  four 
•od  five  or  five  and  six  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

A.  Nothing  in  particular  that  I  know  of,  except  talking  with  Surratt. 

Q'  Did  Booth  also  come  there  ? 

A.  Booth  came  there  very  frequently. 

Q*  Do  you  remember^ot'  Surratt  going  anywhere  in  February  of  that  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  February. 

0*  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  went  for  ?  and  if  so,  what  ? 

^  He  did  not  state  what  he  went  for,  but  he  did  state  whom  he  saw  there. 

Q-  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
^  y  What  more  did  he  tell  you  about  that  visit  to  New  York  when  he  saw 
''ojn  Wilkes  Booth? 

A.  Nothing,  except  saying  that  Booth  had  a  very  fine  parlor,  and  that  he  had 
**^  introduced  to  Edwin  Booth. 
Q-  In  New  York  ? 

J'  When  did  you  first  see  Payne  ] 

A.  I  met  Payne  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1865 
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for  the  first  time.  I  was  seated  in  Mrs.  Surratt's  parlor  one  evening  when  I 
heard  the  door- bell  ring.  I  went  to  the  door.  On  opening  it  I  saw  standing 
there  a  man,  tall,  with  very  black  hair,  very  black  eyes,  and  mddy  counten- 
ance. He  aeked  me  if  Mr.  Sarratt  was  at  home.  I  said  he  was  not.  Then  he 
asked  me  if  Mrs.  Sarratt  was  at  home.  I  said  she  was.  He  then  expressed  a 
depire  to  see  Mrs.  Snrratt.  I  inaoired  his  name,  and  he  said  Mr.  Wood.  I 
went  into  the  parlor  and  told  Mrs.  Sarratt  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wood  was  at  the  door  who  wished  to  see  her.  She  reqaested  me  to  intro- 
dace  him.  I  did  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  rest  in  the  pailurasMr. 
Wood.  I  had  never  met  him  before  this,  and  I  did  not  introduce  him  to  Mn. 
Surratt  of  my  own  accord.     I  never  saw  the  man  before. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Sarratt  do  ? 

A.  Payne  approached  Mrs.  Sarratt  and  talked  to  her.  I  do  not  know  whtt 
he  said.  She  came  to  me  in  a  few  moments  and  said  "  that  this  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  some  supper,  and  as  the  dinine-room  below  was  disarraniced, 
she  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  take  supper  up  to  him  m  nj 
own  room.*'  I  said  '*  yes,"  and  I  did  take  supper  on  a  waiter  to  him  in  my  on 
room. 

Q.  At  this  time  did  Mrs.  SuiTatt  appear  to  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  He  has  told  us  all  he  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  PiBiiREPONT.  Was  there  any  sign  of  recognition? 

A   No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  could  see. 

Q.  And  you  introduced  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  the  supper  was  carried  up  to  your  room  t 

A.  I  8at  down  there  while  he  was  eating  supper  and  made  jsome  inqoiriaitf 
him,  asking  him  where  he  was  from,  &c.    He  said  he  was  from  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  what  story  was  this  room  of  yours  where  he  had  this  supper  I 

A.  It  was  in  the  third  story. 

Q.  Front  or  rear  ? 

A.  Third  story,  back  room. 

Q.  What  furniture  was  there  in  the  room  ? 

A.  There  was  a  bed  there. 

Q.  The  bed  on  which  you  and  Surratt  slept  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir — ^a  table,  a  looking-glass,  and  three  trunks. 

Q.  It  was  a  bed-room  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  here  describe  that  house  1  Describe  how  the  parlor  stoiy  !•«► 
tered,  and  how  the  basement  is  entered. 

A.  It  id  a  house  containing  ten  rooms.  The  two  rooms  on  the  first  fltoif 
were  respectively  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Uow  did  you  enter  them  ? 

A.  The  dining-room  was  entered  from  the  street  There  is  a  passage  tM 
leads  right  along  by  the  dining-room,  and  that  is  entered  from  the  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  passage  you  speak  of,  an  alley  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  a  passage  in  the  house — a  hall. 

Q.  Is  there  an  alley-way  on  the  lot  ? 

A.  There  is  an  alley-way  on  the  side  of  the  house  towards  Sixth  street. 

Mr.  PiBRKEPONT.  I  mean  that.     Is  it  on  the  east  side  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  enter  the  parlor  story  ] 

A,  The  parlor  story  is  entered  by  a  very  high  flight  of  stairs. 

Q.  Where  are  the  stairs  ? 

A.  Outside  on  the  street.  The  parlor  fronts  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Strnit^ 
room  was  directly  back  of  the  parlor.  She  occupied  the  back  room  on  th0<* 
ond  story.    There  are  two  rooms  in  the  second,  and  three  in  the  third  stB?* 
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Q.  Your  room,  to  which  yoa  took  the  eupper,  was  a  bed-room  in  the  third 
Koiyback? 

A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  what  oecnnred  while  Pajoe  was  eating  his  snpper  there. 

A.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  from.  He  said  Baltimore.  **  Anj  bnsiness 
■ere  T"  said  I.    He  said :  '*  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  china  store  of  Mr.  Parr." 

Q.  What  more? 

A.  That  was  ahont  all.  He  ate  his  supper  and  then  said  he  would  like  to 
alire.    He  did  retire. 

Q.  To  what  room  1 

A.  He  slept  in  the  attic.    He  did  not  then,  nor  did  he  ever,  sleep  in  my 


Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    When  I  arose  he  was  gone. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Payne  at  the  house  ? 

A.  I  saw  Payne  the  next  time  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  March,  1865. 
illoek  would  have  it,  I  was  again  sitting  in  the  parlor  when  the  bell  rang.  I 
i|iui  went  to  the  door.  I  met  the  same  man  whom  I  had  met  three  weeks  he- 
me. His  former  visit,  however,  had  produced  so  little  impression  on  me  that 
1  bid  forgotten  him.  I  asked  him  his  name.  He  said :  **  My  name  is  Mr. 
hyne."  He  again  asked  for  Mr.  Surratt,  but  Mr.  Surratt  was  not  at  home 
ttst  evening.  1  took  him  into  the  parlor,  where  were  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  la- 
fa,  and  said :  *'  This  is  Mr.  Payne."  I'hey  all  recognised  him  and  sat  down 
asl  eommenced  conversation.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  one  of  the 
TBiDg  ladies  called  him  Mr.  Wood,  and  then  I  recollected  that  on  the  previous  oc- 
^■ioB  be  had  given  the  name  of  Wood.  On  this  occasion  he  was  no  longer  a 
drt  in  a  ehina  store,  but  he  represented  himself  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  He 
*ite  a  suit  of  grav  clothes,  and  a  black  neck-tie.  His  baggage  consisted  of 
ttoBoen  shirts  ancl  a  linen  coat.  The  following  day — I  believe  it  was  the  af- 
tonoon — Surratt  had  returned.    He  was  lying  on  the  bed  at  the  time. 

Hr.  Braolby.  Who  was  ? 

A.  Surratt.  I  was  sitting  at  my  table  writing.  Payne  walks  in,  looks  at 
hnitt.and  says :  **  Is  this  Mr.  Surratt  ?" 

Q.  You  were  in  your  room,  up  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said,  **  It  is."  He  then  looked  at  me,  and  immediately  ob- 
*^  "  I  would  like  to  talk  privately  to  Mr.  Surratt."  I  then  got  up  and 
*ttt  out  of  the  room,  as  any  gentleman  would  have  done.  The  following  day, 
^  15th  March,  on  returning  to  my  room  from  my  work,  I  found  a  false  mous- 
Wie  on  my  table.  Not  thinking  much  about  it,  I  threw  it  into  a  toilet  box 
■it  was  there.  From  the  appearance  of  things  around  my  room,  I  knew  John 
hnitt  was  at  home.  I  then  went  up  into  the  back  attic,  and  just  as  I  opened 
fcdoor  I  saw  Surratt  and  Payne  seated  on  the  bed,  surrounded  by  spurs, 
"tieknives,  and  revolvers.  They  instantly  threw  out  their  hands  as  if  they 
*wld  like  to  conceal  them.  When  they  saw  it  was  me  they  regained  their 
•qtttnimity. 

Q.  Where  did  those  things  lie  ? 

A.  They  were  on  the  bed. 

Q-  State  what  those  things  were. 

A  Eight  spurs — ^bran  new  spurs — and  two  revolvers. 

Q.  How  were  they  as  to  being  new  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now  remember  whether  the  revolvers  were  new  or  not.  There 
rcre  two  revolvers,  however,  and  two  bowie-knives.  When  I  went  down  to 
bnner,  I  walked  into  the  parlor  and  told  Mrs.  Surratt  that  I  bad  seen  John  and 
Viyoe  fencing  with  those  things  here,  and  added  :  ''  Mrs.  Surratt,  I  do  not  like 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  her  what  you  did  not  like  ? 
25 
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A.  Tep,  Bir ;  about  Snrratt  being  seen  with  bowie-kDives. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  what  you  had  seen  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  her  I  had  seen  them  on  the  bed  playing  with  those  toys. 
She  told  me  that  I  should  not  think  anything  of  it ;  that  I  knew  John  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  into  the  country,  and  that  he  had  to  have  these  things  ae  a 
means  of  protection.  We  went  down  to  dinner.  The  same  evening  Siuratt 
showed  me  a  $10  ticket  for  a  private  box  at  the  theatre.  I  wrested  the  ticket 
from  him,  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  the  theatre.  '*  No,"  said  he,  '*  yon  are 
not.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening,  for  private  reasons." 
He  then  struck  me  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  took  the  tickef  awaj 
from  me  again.  He  was  very  anxious  that  evening  to  take  the  smallest  ladies 
in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  ? 

A.  He  asked  Miss  Dean  to  go,  and  she  consented. 

Q.  State  who  Miss  Dean  was. 

A.  Miss  Dean  was  a  little  girl  in  the  house  about  eleven  years  of  age.  He 
requested  Miss  Holahan,  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Holahan  to  whom  I  have  reft^ 
red,  to  go,  but  as  Miss  Holahan  was  then  preparing  for  her  first  commuiion  ia 
our  church,  she  refused. 

Q.  How  old  was  she  ? 

A.  Miss  Holahan,  I  8uppof«e,  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  did  notaek 
their  ages,  and  therefore  do  not  know  them  positively,  but  from  appearaseei 
such  was  my  judgment  He  next  asked  Miss  iTitzpatnck  to  go,  and  she  eoo- 
eented. 

Q.  About  how  old  was  Miss  Fitzpatrick  at  that  time  ? 

A.  She  was  seventeen  at  least,  I  should  think.  Thos^  who  went  to  tk 
theatre  were  Miss  Dean,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  Payne,  and  Snrratt.  Before  tliej 
left  Snrratt  came  and  borrowed  a  blue  military  cloak  that  I  had  at  that  tiosi 
and  said  that  he  wanted  Payne  to  wear  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Just  about  four  weeks.     It  was  on  the  15th  of  March. 

Q.  To  what  theatre  did  they  go  ? 

A.  To  Ford's  theatre.  That  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was  lyinf  » 
my  bed — I  had  retired — Surratt  and  Payne  came  into  the  room.  Snrratt  took 
a  pack  of  playing  cards  which  were  on  the  mantle  of  my  room,  when  they  both 
left,  and  remained  out  all  night.  A  few  days  afterwards,  in  conversation  wilh 
a  young  man  named  Brophy 

Mr.  Bradlkv.  Was  Surratt  present  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     In  this  conversation  with  this  young  man,  Surratt  stated  tIaU 
he  had  spent  the  other  night,  meaning  the  15th  of  March,  with  a  party  of  soeif 
hies  at  Gautier's  saloon,  and  that  he  would  like  to  introduce  us,  butitwai«fc 
private  club,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  saw  Surratt  and  Payne  again,  after  they  left  that  aigh^  * 
at  eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  The  next  day,  on  returning  from  my  office. 

Q.  That  was  the  16th  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  O,  yes ;  they  came  in  the  morning  about  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Came  to  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  then  occurred. 

A.  They  simply  came ;  nothing  occurred  other  than  their  entrance. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  your  office  that  day  ] 

A.  I  had  to  be  at  the  office  at  nine  o'clock,  and  I  generally  left  the  ko<>0* 
a  quarter  past  or  half  past  eight. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Lours  J.  Wbichman.    Examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Pibrkepont  : 

Q.  I  had  passed  to  the  lt5th  and  16th  of  March  in  my  last  inquiry.  I  now 
ptS8  back  to  the  3d  of  March.  Can  you  tell  what  occurred  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1865;  whether  you  saw  Surratt  and  Booth? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  I  went  down  the  street  with  Surratt  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  serenading  around  town  on  account  of  the  proposed 
ioaogaration  of  the  President  on  the  following  day.  After  awhile  Surratt  left 
me,  and  I  went  to  hear  the  music. 

Q.  Whom  did  yoa  first  go  out  with  I 

A.  John  Surratt. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  with  you  when  you  first  went  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  join  yon  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  came  back  together  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  come  back  together ;  Surratt  left  me. 

Q.  Where  did  he  leave  you  ? 

A.  On  Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  Eighth  street. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  ? 

A.  When  I  returned  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Surratt  I  saw  John  WiUhes^  Booth  i 
ttd  John  H.  Surratt  in  the  parlor  talking  together. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  return  I 

A.  After  7. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  ? 

A.  Then  I  proposed  that  we  should  walk  up  to  the  Capitol.     Congress  was « 
it  that  time  in  session.   Three  of  us  did  go— Surratt,  Booth,  and  myself.    When 
ve  were  returning  from  the  Capitol  Surratt  and  I  left  Booth  at  the  comer,  of 
Both  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  What  did  Surratt  then  do  ? 

A.  We  w^nt  home. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  again  that  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  and  Surratt  got  home,  what  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  the  next  morning,  the  4th  March  ] 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  at  Mrs.  Surratt'd/  He  was  in  the 
Nor  then.     I  did  not  see  him  during  the  day. 

Q.  Was  John  Surratt  at  home  that  evening  ? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  riding  round  town  all  day  mih  the  procession ;  he 
*M  on  horseback. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Herold  that  evening  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Who  else  beside  Booth  and  Surratt  were  at  the  house  that  evening  ] 

A.  No  one  that  I  know  of,  except  those  in  the  house. 

Q-  Up  to  this  date  had  yon  seen  Herold  at  the  town  .house  ? 

A  I  mot  Herold  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  once. 
Q-  When  was  that  ? 
^  ^n  March,  1865. 
V*  W'hat  time  in  the  day  ? 
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A.  After  4  o'clock.  I  generally  eaw  these  people  there,  and  these  events 
that  I  narrate,  after  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  was  Herold  then  ? 

A.  He  was  in  my  room  talking  with  Atzerodt  and  John  Sarratt 

Q.  He  came  there  on  horsehack.    Do  you  know  how  he  went  away  ? 

A.  He  went  away  on  horsehack.  He  had  left  his  horse  in  Mrs.  Sorratffl 
yard. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Herold  at  the  house  1  Did  you  see  him  therebe- 
tween that  time  and  the  16th  of  March,  1865 1 

A.  I  saw  him  only  once  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  play  was  on  this  night  that  you  speak  of  Pape 
and  Surratt  going  to  the  theatre  with  these  young  girls  ? 

A.  Jane  Shore. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Booth  played  that  night  1 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  did  play  at  Ford's  theatre  next  after  thatt 

A.  He  played  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  March. 

Q.  What  did  Booth  play  in  at  Ford's  theatre  on  the  18th  1 

A.  He  took  the  part  of  Pescara  in  the  play  of  the  Apostate. 

Q.  Who  were  there  ? 

A.  Surratt  invited  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening  with  him.  I  at  fint 
refused,  but  finally  consented.  He  showed  me  a  pass  for  two,  signed  bj  J. 
Wilkes  Booth.  As  we  went  down  Seventh  street,  near  the  comer  of  Sevesth 
street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  we  met  Atzerodt.  He  was  also  going  to  the 
theatre.  At  the  theatre  we  met  David  E.  Herold  and  Mr.  John  T.  Holahai.i 
fellow-boarder  at  Mrs.  Surratt's. 

Q.  Then  at  the  theatre  that  night  were  Surratt,  Herold,  Atzerodt,  and  yora- 
self,  and  Booth  playing. 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Holahan  was  also  there. 

Q.  And  this  you  say  was  on  the  18th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  19th  did  anything  happen? 

A.  Nothing  in  particular  that  I  remember. 

Q.  On  the  20th  ? 

A.  Surratt  was  walking  past  the  post  office  then.  I  met  him  as  I  was  gong 
home.  He  went  to  the  post  office  and  inquired  for  a  letter  addressed  to  biB 
under  the  name  of  James  Sturdy. 

Q.  He  got  such  a  letter  did  he  i 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  be  show  it  to  you  1 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  ? 

A.  From  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  it  ? 

A.  The  letter  was  signed  **  Wood."     It  was  written  in  a  very  bad  hand. 

(Mr.  Bradley  objecting  to  any  reference  being  made  as  to  the  signatnrt  of 
the  letter  or  its  contents,  the  witness  was  cautioned  by  the  court  not  to  speak  tf 
the  contents  of  any  paper  unless  it  was  produced  and  proved,  nor  to  refer  te 
anything  said  by  any  person  other  than  some  of  the  parties  connected  with  this 
eonspiracy, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  Surratt  said  to  you  on  getting  this  letter  f 
A.  He  did  not  say  anything  that  I  now  remember  of.    He  mex«ly  showed  ae 
the  letter. 

Q.  Did  he  state  .who  the  man  was,  or  anything  about  it  f 
A.  Yea,  sir ;  he  .stated  it  was  "  Wood,"  who  had  been  at  Mrs,  SmnW^ 
house. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  this  "  Wood"  was? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  that  he  told  70a  on  that  subject  that  you 
remember? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.PiBBBBPONT.  Then  I  passfirom  that  to  the  following  day,  the  2l8t.  Did 
aojthing  oecnr  on  that  day  f 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  these  parties  on  the  Slst  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Surratt  ? 

A.  If  he  was  at  home  at  the  time  I  must  have  seen  him. 

Q.  I  ask  what  your  memory  is  about  seeing  him  ? 

A.  I  have  no  memory  about  it. 

Q.  How  on  the  2ad  of  March  ? 

A.  On  the  23d  Mrs.  Eliza  Holahan,  the  wife  of  J.  T.  Holahan,  who  boarded 
It  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  came  to  the  office  where  I  was  employed  and  handed 
loe  i  telegram  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  telegram  is  ? 

A.  The  last  that  I  saw  of  it,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
Bcm 

Hr.  Bbadlby.  Say  nothing  about  it  then. 

Q.  State  whether  this  is  the  telegram.  (Handing  witness  a  telegram  from 
Sev  York,  dated  March  23,  1865.) 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

The  tel^am  was  then  read  as  follows  : 

<  Nbw  Tobk,  March  23,  1865. 
"  Reeeired,  Washington,  March  — ,  1865,  — —  o'clock. 

"To WiCKMAN,  Esq ,  541  H  street: 

"Tell  John  to  telegraph  number  and  street  at  once. 

"J.  BOOTH." 

Hr.  Bbadlby.  I  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  evidence,  because  there  is 
1^  Knt  of  proof  that  J.  Wilkes  Booth  wrote  the  telegram.  This  copy  cannot 
^  nj  evidence  of  that  fact. 

Mr,  PiBBiiBPONT.  This  is  the  one  received. 

The  CouBT.  It  cannot  be  any  evidence,  uuless  connected  in  some  way. 

Mr.PiBBBBPONT.  It  will  be  connected  in  a  few  seconds,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  That  is  what  I  am  waiting  for. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  this  telegram  ? 

A.  There  were  two  things  about  the  telegram  that  struck  my  attention.  My 
^f^i  name  was  omitted,  and  my  last  name  was  not  spelt  correctly.  It  was  spelt 
**^ckman."  I  knew  of  no  party  in  New  York  who  could  send  me  a  telegram. 
^W  no  acquaintances  there  I  opened  the  envelope,  and  I  saw  it  was  from 
^ooth.  I  did  not  know  why  he  should  address  me  a  telegram.  I  showed  it  to 
^^rertl  of  the  clerks  in  the  office,  and  I  took  the  telegram  home  that  day  and 
showed  it  to  Surratt. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  intended  for  him.  I  asked  him  what 
lumber  and  street  were  meant.  The  telegram  reads,  *'  Telegraph  number  and 
treet  at  once."  He  says,  "  Don't  be  so  damned  inquisitive."  That  same 
rening  he  asked  me  to  walk  down  the  street  with  him.  We  went  as  far  as 
^enth  and  F,  when  he  met  a  Miss  Anna  Ward.  He  then  walked  back  from 
'enth  and  F  street  to  Ninth  and  F  streets  with  mc,  and  went  into  the  Herndon 
onae  and  called  for  Mrs.  Murray. 
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Q.  You  went  in  witb  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  she  came  he  desired  to  speak  to  her  privately  1 

A.  Mrs.  Murray  did  not  understaud  him.  Then  Snrratt  said,  "Perhaps Mitt 
Anna  Ward  has  spoken  to  yon  about  this  room.  Did  she  not  speak  to  joa 
about  engaging  a  room  for  a  delicate  gentleman  who  was  to  have  his  meilt  tent 
up  to  his  room,  and  that  he  wanted  the  room  for  the  following  Monday*  vbidi 
was  the  27th  of  March,  1865?"  Mrs.  Murray  recollected,  and  said  that  a  room 
had  been  engaged.  The  name  of  the  party  for  whom  the  room  was  engaged 
was  not  mentioned  by  myself,  by  Mrs.  Murray,  or  by  John  Surratt. 

Q.  What  more  occurred  in  the  Hemdon  House  at  that  time  I 

A.  Nothing  more ;  we  then  left  and  returned  home.  After  I  got  to  my  room 
he  went  out  again. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  this  man  who  was  delicate  and  who  woold 
want  his  meals  in  his  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  mention  his  name  at  aU. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  him  ftirther  than  you  have  mentioned  t 

A.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  would  come  from  New  York;  that,  however, is 
merely  an  impression  of  mine. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Let  us  have  facts,  not  impressions. 

Q.  When  you  say  your  impression  what  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  yov 
best  recollection? 

A.  Not  exactly  a  recollection,  but  a  faint  idea. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  do  not  desire  anything  that  is  not  your  recollection  and 
your  best  recollection. 

Q.  What  more  was  done  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  that  evening  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  other  telegram  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  We  have  here  now  the  original  telegram,  a  copy  of  wliicli 
was  introduced  and  read  a  few  moments  since. 

Q.  Is  that  (handing  telegram  to  witness)  Booth's  handwriting? 

A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Before  he  gives  an  opinion  let  us  ascertain  what  knowledge 
he  has  of  Booth's  handwriting? 

The  Court.  Let  him  state  his  opportunities  for  knowing  whether  it  is  kii<ff 
not. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  knowing  anything 
about  Mr.  Booth's  handwriting? 

A.  I  saw,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  telegram,  several  cards  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
ratt's  house  with  Booth's  name  on  them. 

Q.  Written  do  you  mean? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  write  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  write  between  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance  and  the  tiiM 
of  the  assassination. 

Q.  When  and  where  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  so  positive  as  to  the  time  when,  but  I  have  seen  hhn  writ« 
between  those  two  dates. 

Q.  Write  what? 

A.  Well,  he  wrote  his  name  on  a  card. 

Q.  Was  it  J.  Booth? 
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A.  J.  W.  Booth. 

Q.  Did  70a  ever  see  him  write  his  name  J.  Booth  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  mean  to  raj  that  from  having  seen  him  write  some  other  name, 
id  that  on  eards,  too  are  able  to  idmtify  this  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  write  his  own  name,  and  this  corresponds  exactly  with 
hat  I  raw  him  then  write;  I  can  tell  it  is  his  from  the  general  character  of  his 
ritine,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  his  *'  B." 
Q.  Where  did  you  ever  see  him  write  it  f  ' 
A.  At  the  National  Hotel  in  this  city. 
Q.  A  letter,  or  what  ? 
A.  I  have  seen  hin  write  his  name. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  not  asking  you  about  his  name  because  you  raw  him  write  J. 
W.  Booth.    What  else  did  you  see  him  write  I 

A.  I  saw  him  write  a  card  once  that  he  sent  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Pencil  or  not? 

A.  He  wrote  with  pencil. 

Q.  The  extent,  then,  of  your  knowledge  of  his  handwriting  is  that  you  once 
nw  him  write  a  card  with  pencil,  and  raw  him  write  his  name — ^how  often  7 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write  it  except  on  that  one  card  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  He  gave  me  his  autograph  once. 

Q.  Was  that  J.  Booth! 

A.  No,  not  J.  Booth ;  he  put  in  the  initial  of  his  middle  name. 

Q.  And  from  the  knowledge  of  his  handwriting  thus  gained  you  swear  posi- 
tMj  that  this  telegram  is  in  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  The  writing  corresponds  exactly.    There  is  the  same  "  B." 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  will  do;  let  it  go  in. 

Hr.  PiBRRBPONT.  If  there  is  any  question  about  this  being  his  handwriting 
^e  will  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  you  offer  the 
proof.    Your  honor  will  ray  whether  that  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  ratisfied  that  that  is  evidence  sufficient  to  let 
4i8go  before  the  jury. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Tbis  was  on  the  23d  of  March,  I  think.  Now,  on  the 
24th  of  March  did  anything  occur  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  will  come  to  the  25th  of  March,  1865.  Did  you  see  John  Surratt 
on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  went  to  breakfast,  and  looked  out  of  tbe  dining-room 
window,  I  saw  John  Surratt,  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Slater,  who  Lad  been  at  the 
"^  previously,  in  a  carriage  containing  four  seats,  to  which  were  attached  a 
pwr  of  while  horses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  horses  came  from  ? 

A  Yes,  ^iT,  Mrs.  Surratt,  the  &ame  evening,  told  me  that  the  horses  had 
keen  hired  from  Brooke  Stabler. 

Q.  Did  the  three  go  away  together  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  three  leave  ? 

A.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  saw  her  the  same  evening. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  In  her  house. 
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Q.  How  did  she  come  back  ? 

A.  She  returned  alone. 

Q.  Did  she  return  in  the  carriage,  or  in  some  other  way  t 

A.  In  the  Port  Tobacco  stage — ^the  stage  that  runs  from  Brjantown,  or 
Port  Tobacco,  to  Washington,  and  delivers  passengers  at  the  Pennsjivania 
House. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Slater  and  John  Snrratt  return  with  her  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  thej  come  there  that  night  at  all  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  anything  that  occurred  with  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  where  John  had  gone.  She  said  he  had  gone  to  Richmond 
with  Mrs.  Slater,  to  get  a  clerkship. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  horses  again  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  saw  them  the  following  Sunday. 

Q.  How  long  after ;  what  day  of  the  month  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  the  26th  day  of  March. 

Q.  The  next  day,  then  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them ;  who  had  them  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  in  front  of  Mrs.  Surratt 's  house.  They  were  driven  th<«by 
a  Dr.  Wyvil. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  say  anything  to  you  about  them  ? 

A.  On  Saturday  evening,  as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  she  requested  me  toco 
round  to  Brooke  Stabler's,  and  say  that  the  horses  would  not  be  returned  until  tM 
following  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March.  I  made  some  objection.  "  0,"  »yi 
she,  "  Brooke  considers  John,  Herold  and  Atzerodt  a  party  of  gamblers  and 
sports,  and  I  want  him  to  think  so." 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Brooke  Subler  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  When  the  horses  came  back,  what  was  done  with  them  ? 

A.  They  were  returned  by  this  Dr.  Wyvil  to  Brooks  Stabler. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  say  anything  to  you  about  her  son  having  gone  to  Rich- 
mond with  Mrs.  Slater,  or  about  the  horses  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  nothing  more  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  more  in  this  connection  on  this  day  1 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  as  I  was  going  to  church,  Hit. 
Surratt  came  to  me. 

Q.  The  26th  was  Sunday,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  She  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  and  request  Mr.  Booth  to  come  and  see  her  in  the  afternoon.  As  I 
went  down  Sixth  street,  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  C  street,  I  wxi 
Atzerodt,  who  was  also  going  to  see  Booth. 

Q.  You  went  together,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  got  to  Booth's  room.  Booth  introduced  me  to  Mr.  J. 
B.  McCulIough,  the  actor.  After  I  communicated  my  message,  I  left  and  went 
to  church. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Surratt  wanted  to  see  him  on  private  business.  Thit 
was  Mrs.  Surratt's  message.  Booth  did  come  that  afternoon.  Just  while  the* 
horses  were  in  front  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Surratt  had  an  interview  with  him  al(«« 
near  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stoirs. 
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Q.  Did  jron  hear  anythiDg  they  Baid  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  TOQ  go  to  church  with  her  that  day  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  oecnrred  in  going  or  ooming  from  church  1 

A.  Nothing  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  she  stop  at  any  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  on  the  26th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  she  at  any  time  with  you  in  coming  or  going  from  church  t 

A.  There  were  two  churches  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to.  One  was 
»t  Aloysius  church,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  near  the  depot,  and  the  other 
ru  8t.  Patrick's  church.  On  this  Sunday,  however,  she  went  with  me  to  St. 
Uoysins  church.  When  she  went  to  church  with  me  on  Sunday,  she  always 
rent  to  St  AU>ysius  church. 

Q.  Did  you  return  frt)m  church  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  anywhere? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  going  from  St  Aloysius  church. 

Q.  In  going  from  any  church ;  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  churches 
kere? 

A  On  Sundays  she  went  to  St.  Aloysius.  During  Lent  there  were  evening 
lemces  at  St.  Patrick's  during  week-days,  and  she  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  her  to  church  at  any  time,  and  returning,  stop  anywhere  ? 
I  do  not  remember  the  dates.     You  will  give  them. 

A.  Tes.  sir.  After  the  27th,  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  evening,  Anna 
3initt,  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  1,  had  been  to  St. 
^itriek's  church,  on  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  F  streets. 

Q*  What  occurred  in  returning  ? 

A.  On  returning  she  stopped  at  the  Hemdon  House,  at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and 
^  streets.  She  went  into  the  Hemdon  House,  and  said  that  she  was  going  in 
ifcere  to  see  Payne. 

Q.  Mrs.  Surratt  said  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  what  occurred  ? 

A.  She  did  go,  and  she  came  out. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  in  there  ? 

A.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  when  she  came  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  waiting  1 

A  We  walked  down  Ninth  street  to  E— the  party  did — ^and  down  E  to  Tenth  ; 
^  then  returned  to  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  F,  and  met  Mrs.  Surratt  just  as  she 
^18  ooming  out  of  the  Hemdon  House. 

Q.  Did  she  join  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  went  home  with  us. 

Q.  To  her  house] 

A.  Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  ? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  that  day  on  that  subject  in  any 
»ay? 

A.  Dnring  that  week  I  was  one  day  going  down  Seventh  street,  and  again  near 
^enth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  I  met  A tzerodt.  I  asked  Atzer^t  where 
ie  was  going.     He  replied,  to  see  Payne.     Then  I  inquired,  "  Is  it  Payne  who 
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Id  stopping  at  the  Herndon  House  ?"    His  answer  was,  **  Yes."    I  bad  alwiyi 
been  carious  to  know  who  that  man  was  who  was  stopping  there. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  who  it  was  I 

A.  When  I  mentioned  to  her,  after  reaching  home,  that  the  man  PsTiie  wbo 
had  been  boarding  at  her  house  was  at  the  Herndon  House,  she  wanted  to  know 
how  I  knew  it.     I  just  told  her,  as  I  have  stated  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  her  ? 

A.  That  Atzerodt  told  me.  She  appeared  angry  that  Atserodt  should  have 
said  so  to  me. 

Q.  State  in  what  way  she  indicated  her  anger. 

A.  Merely  by  her  countenance — ^her  expression. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  come  down  now  to  the  month  of  April,  in  which  the 
assassination  happened.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Surratt  was  on  the  Ist  of 
April  ? 

A.  In  the  morning,  when  I  left  the  house,  she  was  sitting  at  the  br^skfiut 
table,  and  when  I  returned  in  the  evening  she  was  not  at  home. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  her  ? 

A.  She  came  home  a  short  time  afterwards  in  a  buggy  driven  by  her  brother, 
Mr.  Jenkins.     She  said  that  she  had  been  to  Surrattsville. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  more  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  1st  of  April,  or  the  evening  of  that  day,  did  you  see  either  of  these 
parties  at  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  the  4th  and  5th,  did  you  f 

A.  I  saw  Atzerodt  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  the  2d  of  April.  She  had  agtii 
sent  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  to  the  National  Hotel  to  see  Booth; 
and  if  he  was  not  there,  to  go  and  see  Atzerodt,  and  tell  either  of  them  that  she 
wanted  to  see  him  that  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  National  Hotel,  but  Booth  was  not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Atzerodt  ?  ^ 

A.  I  then  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  House,  and  right  in  front  of  the  Penneyl- 
vania  House  I  saw  Atzerodt  standing  and  holding  by  the  bridle  two  horses;  one 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  other  a  very  large  horse,  blind  of  one  eye.  Said 
1  to  him,  **  Whose  horses  are  those?"  He  replied,  "  One  is  mine  and  the  other 
is  Booth's."  I  then  communicated  my  message  to  him,  and  he  requested  me  to 
get  on  one  of  the  horses  and  ride  back  with  him.  I  refused,  stating  thtft  I 
wished  to  go  to  church.  He  then  said  he  would  go  to  church  with  me.  Then 
I  mounted  the  horse,  and  Atzerodt  and  I  rode  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house.  Atl^ 
rodt  got  off  and  went  in  to  Mrs.  Surratt's,  and  I  remained  outside  part  of  the 
time,  taking  care  of  the  horses.  That  same  afternoon  Mrs.  Surratt  said  to  me 
that  Mr.  Jenkins,  her  brother,  would  like  to  return  to  the  country,  and  that  she 
would  be  much  obliged  to  me  if  I  would  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  and  see  Atze 
rodt,  and  say  to  him  that  he  would  oblige  her  verv  much  by  letting  Mr.  Jenkiofl 
have  one  of  John's  horses — meaning  her  son's  horses.  1  went  down  to  the 
Pennsylvania  House  that  afternoon  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  I  did  ask  Atserodt 
for  one  of  these  horses  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  stating  to  him  my  message  as  1  had 
received  it.  His  reply  was  that  before  he  could  loan  Mr.  Jenkins  one  of  the 
horses  he  would  have  to  see  Mr.  Payne  about  it.  I  then  said  to  him  :  "  Whit 
has  Payne  to  do  with  the  horses  ?  You  have  said  that  one  is  yours,  thit  in- 
other  is  Booth's,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  says  that  the  horses  are  John's."  John  Bnr- 
ratt  himself  had  told  me  that  they  were  his,  and  had  shown  me  at  one  time  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  livery  of  the  same  two  horses,  the  bill  amounting  to  $30. 

Q.  What  did  he  reply  ? 

A.  His  answer  was  that  Payne  had  a  heap  to  do  with  them.     Mr.  Jenkiitff 
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■Hodt,  and  m jself  then  wilked  «p  to  the  corner  of  Nhith  and  F  etreettt  and 
lerodt  requested  us  to  remam  ontaide  and  he  woold  go  in  and  see  about  the 
nee* 

(2.  What  house  was  that? 

i.  The  Hemdon  House.  He  told  us  to  remain  outside  on  the  paToinent. 
.  Jenkins  and  I  remained  on  the  pavement  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
lerodt  came  out,  and  he  told  us  that  Mr.  Pajne  would  not  consent  to 
loan  of  those  horses.  I  returned  to  Mrs.  Snrratt's  house  and  told  her 
at  Atserodt  had  said.  She  said  ahe  thought  it  waa  verj  unkind  of  Mr.  At- 
odt ;  that  she  had  been  bia  friend,  and  had  loaned  him  the  last  five  dollars  out 
tier  pocket 

).  What  more  occurred  1 
L  Nothing  more  on  that  daj. 
Q.  You  didn't  get  the  horse  1 

L  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Jenkins  walked  home  the  next  morning,  I  believe. 
Q.  This  was  the  2d  1 
A.  TeSf  sir. 

Q.  Now  on  the  3d,  what  occurred  f 

A.  On  the  3d  of  April,  after  the  excitement  and  noise  of  the  day,  I  waa  aeated 
Mra.  Snrratt's  parlor  in  the  evening,  on  the  sofa,  when,  about  half  past  six 
lock,  John  Surratt  walked  into  the  room.  He  was  very  neatlv  dreaaed.  He 
d  on  a  new  pair  of  panta.  I  aaked  him  where  he  had  been.  Hia  answer  waa 
Richmond.  I  then  said,  "  Richmond  is  evacuated.  Did  you  not  hear  the 
vs  f "  **  No,  it  is  not,"  he  said ;  <*  I  saw  Benjamin  and  Davis  in  Richmond, 
d  thev  told  me  it  would  not  be  evacuated." 
Q.  Was  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  room  at  this  time  1 
L  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ? 
A.  She  merely  bade  him  good  evening. 
Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  ? 

A.  He  went  up  into  my  room  and  put  on  some  clean  clothes. 
Q.  Did  he  go  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  went  up  before  me.    I  went  up  a  few  minutes  afterwards ;  I 
ak  he  called  me  up  stairs. 

^.  When  you  got  to  the  room  with  him,  what  did  be  say  ? 
L  He  did  not  say  very  much.     He  said  that  he  wanted  to  exchange  forty 
lara  in  gold.     He  did  exchange  thia  forty  dollars  in  gold  for  forty  dollara  in 
enbacks     He  showed  me  in  the  room  nine  or  eleven  twenty-dollar  gold 
ees,  and  fifty  dollars  in  greenbacks. 
Ifr.  Bbadlby.  Before  he  made  the  exchange? 

L  He  made  the  exchange  after  he  showed  me  the  gold.    He  showed  me  the 
i  and  the  greenbacks  at  the  same  time. 
}.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  where  he  had  got  the  money  ? 
L  I  did  not  ask  him  where  he  eot  it.     I  expressed  a  sort  of  surprise.     He 
i  that  he  had  an  account  in  the  Bank  of  Washington,  but  he  did  not  say 
t  he  had  gotten  this  money  from  the  Bank  of  Washington. 
J.  Did  he  say  anything  when  you  expressed  your  surprise  ? 
L  No.  sir. 

I.  Did  you  see  any  other  money  that  he  had  ? 
L  No,  sir  ;  not  that  evening. 
I,  Any  other  evening  ? 
L  iS'o,  sir. 

I,  That  was  all  the  money  you  saw  him  hare  at  that  time  ? 
L.  I  had  seen  him  before.     He  always  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money  in 
pockets — five  dollars  and  ten  dollars.     He  seemed  to  be  always  well  sup- 
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Q.  Had  yon  seen  hhn  with  any  quantity  of  money,  except  on  the  oocaeioQ 
of  which  you  have  just  spoken  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  you  where  he  got  this,  or  any  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  did  he  leare  the  room  7 

A.  He  left  there  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Between  half  past  six  and  half  past  seven  he  asked  me  to  go  down  the 
street  with  him  and  take  some  oysters.  He  was  dressed  in  gray  clothes,  with  t 
shawl  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  told  me  that  same  evening  that  he  was 
going  to  Montreal.  We  got  the  oysters  near  Four-and-a-half  street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  day  he  left  Richmond  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  eating  the  oysters,  what  occurred  ? 

A.  We  walked  back  as  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and  there  he  bade  me 
good  night  He  said  he  would  correspond  with  me  when  he  got  to  MontretL 
1  have  not  met  him  since,  except  to-day. 

Q.  On  the  5th  of  April,  what  occurred  1    Did  you  observe  Booth  or  H«roldl 

A.  Booth  was  at  the  house  between  the  3d  and  the  10th  of  April,  on  one  or 
two  occasions.     I  remember  on  one  of  those  occasions  a  letter  was  received. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  was  this  the  case  ? 

A.  About  7  or  8  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  parlor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  walked  into  the  parlor.  Booth  was  sitting  on  the  sofa.  Mn. 
Surratt  was  in  the  room,  and  a  young  lady ;  and  Miss  Anna  Snrratt  was  directlr 
opposite  Booth.  I  eat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  sofa  en  which  fiootn 
was  sitting.  After  conversing  for  a  while  around  the  room,  Booth  got  up  and 
said,  "  Mies  Ward,  will  you  please  let  me  see  the  address  of  that  lady  ?"  Misi 
Ward  advanced  to  meet  him  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  handed  him  a  letter. 
After  Booth  and  Miss  Ward  had  gone  out,  Anna  Surratt  got  up  and  said.  "Mr. 
Weichmann,  here  is  a  letter  from  brother  John,"  and  read  the  letter.  No  lady** 
name  was  meutioned  in  it. 

Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  We  cannot  give  the  contents  until  we  produce  the  letter. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  If  he  can  repeat  it,  I  have  no  sort  of  objection. 

Mr.  Pi  BR  RB PONT.  I  do  not  want  him  to  repeat  it,  until  the  letter  is  in  Govt 

Mr.  Bradley.  What  became  of  that  letter  ? 

Witness.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

Mr.  PiERREFONT.  Well,  go  on. 

Witness  On  another  occasion,  when  Booth  was  in  the  parlor,  I  commenced 
to  jest  him  about  the  fall  of  Richmond.  He  said  that  the  confederacy  was  not 
gone  up  yet,  and  showed  mo  one  of  the  Perrine  war  maps. 

Q.  Was  this  the  same  evening  on  which  you  had  seen  the  letter  t 

A.  No,  sir.     It  was  on  another  evening. 

Q.  What  are  those  maps  of  which  you  speak  ? 

A.  They  area  sort  of  war  maps — maps  of  the  southern  section  of  the  country. 
He  showed  me  the  different  routes  that  Lee  and  Johnston  were  going  to  take. 
Nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  On  the  6th  of  April,  what  occurred  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  I  remember  of  now. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  go  into  the  country  on  the  6th  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  as  to  whether  Atzerodt,  between  the  first  and 
the  tenth,  used  to  come  there  as  well  as  Booth  ? 
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L  I  did  not  see  Atzerodt  at  Mrs.  Sarratt's  house  after  Sanday,  the  2d  of 

•a. 

I.  Did  you  see  Herold  there  ? 

u  I  did  not  see  Herold  at  Mrs.  Sorratt's  house  after  March,  1865. 

).  We  now  come  to  the  11th,  just  before  the  assassination.    What  occurred 

hat  day,  as  you  remember  ? 

L.  On  the  eyening  of  the  10th  Mrs.  Sarratt  asked  me  if  I  would  not  be  kind 

igh  to  drive  her  into  the  country  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  April.    I 

leoted. 

(.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that} 

L  That  was  Tuesday. 

1.  Did  yon  go  with  her  1 

L  Yes,  sir,  Uie  following  morning. 

2.  What  time  did  you  leave  1 

L  She  said  tome,  *'  Mr.  Weichmann,  wonH  you  go  round  to  the  National  Hotel 

[  tell  Mr.  Booth  that  I  sent  you  for  his  horse  and  buggy,  and  desire  to  know 

ether  I  can  have  it."     I  did  go  to  the  National  Hotel,  and  found  Booth  in  his 

an.    J  communicated  my  message  just  as  Mrs.  Surratt  had  told  me.    He 

1,  "  I  have  sold  the  horse  and  buggy,  but  here  are  ten  dollars ;  go  you  and 

e  one."     In  speaking  about  the  horses,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  thought  they  were 

Im  Burratt's  horses."    *'  No,"  says  he,  "  they  are  my  horses."     I  left  the 

td,  and  went  to  Howard's  stable  and  hired  a  horse  and  buggy.    I  then  went 

Mrs.  Snrratt's  house.     We  left  the  house  about  half  past  nine  o'clock.    As 

!  were  on  our  way  down  to  Surrattsville,  we  met  Mr.  John  M.  Lloyd. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

A  I  met  him  just  outside  of  a  little  village  there.    The  name  of  the  village 

biive  since  understood  to  be  Uniontown. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  ? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  and  she  told  Mr.  Lloyd  to  stop  too.     Mr.  Lloyd  got  out  of  his 

rriage,  and  came  and  spoke  to  her.     She  leaned  her  head  out  of  the  window 

A  tidked  to  him.     1  do  not  know  anything  of  the  conversation  that  passed 

iween  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  hear  it  ? 

A  In  the  first  place,  I  never  make  a  habit  of  listening  to  people ;  and  in  the 

tond  place,  the  conversation  was  not  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stop  there  ? 

A  Several  minutes. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  this  is  the  Llojd  who  kept  the  tavern  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     He  had  rented  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  at  Surrattsville. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  what  tone  of  voice  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
nd  Mrs  Surratt  was  carried  on  1 

A  It  was  in  that  kind  of  a  tone  that  I  did  not  hear. 

Q.  You  can  tell  whether  it  was  of  an  apparent  confidential  tone  in  lowness, 
r  vbether  it  was  loud  and  free  ? 

A  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  confidential  tone. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  words  i 

A  No,  sir.     If  I  had  heard  them,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

Hr.  PiBRRKPONT.  You  did  not  hear  them,  and  therefore,  of  course,  you  can- 
ot  tell  what  they  wqre. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  We  want  what  the  witness  recollects ;  not  any  feelings,  or  im- 
'resdons. 

WiTNBSS.  Mrs.  Surratt,  after  this,  had  a  conversation  in  a  louder  tone  with 
'^  Offntt,  who  was  sitting  in  the  carriage. 
Q.  Was  Llojd  driving  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  driving, 
ft.  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  to  Mrs.  Offatt? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  She  was  speaking  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howell,  who  had  been  arrested 
on  the  24th  of  March  and  thrown  into  the  Old  Capitol  prison,  as  a  blockade 
runner. 

Q.  After  this  conversation  what  did  jou  do  ? 

A.  I  drove  to  the  tavern. 

Q.  What  occurred  there  ? 

A.  She  wanted  to  meet  a  Mr.  Nothej  there,  but  when  we  arrived  at  Snmtts- 

ville,  at  half  past  12  m.,  No  they  was  not  there,  and  she  had  a  messenger  dM- 

'  patched  for  him,  with  word  that  he  should  meet  her  there  at  2  o'clocL    We 

then  drove  further  on  to  Mr.  Bennett  Gwynn's,  where  we  took  dinner.    After 

dinner,  Mr.  Gwjnn,  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  myself  returned  back  to  Surrattaville. 

Q.  What  occurred  there  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  went  into  the  parlor,  and  this  time  found  Mr.  Nolliqr  there. 
She  had  an  interview  with  him. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  occurred.  I  was  not  in  the  parlor  when  they  had 
this  interview. 

Q.  I  only  ask  what  you  saw  and  heard  1 

A.  After  they  had  concluded  that  business,  Mrs.  Surratt  got  into  the  boggj 
and  returned  to  town. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  back  to  town  ? 

A.  We  got  back  to  town  between  five  and  six  o'clock*;  perhaps  notuntflox. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  night  with  any  of  these  parties  after  you  got  back! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  next  day,  Wednesday  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  Wednesday  evening  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  Thursday  ? 

A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  On  Thursday  evening? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  come  to  Friday  morning,  the  day  of  the  assassination ;  what  o^ 
curred  on  that  morning  ? 

A.  On  Friday  morning  I  went  to  my  office  as  usual ;  arrived  there  at  nine 
o'clock.  This  was  Friday,  the  14th  of  April.  Was  at  the  office  nntilaboot 
half  past  ten,  when  an  order  cane  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  effect  that 
those  clerks  under  his  charge  who  desired  to  attend  divine  service  that  day 
might  do  so. 

Q.  This  was  Good  Friday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  the  office  and  went  directly  to  St  Matthew's  church*  at 
the  corner  of  15th  and  H  streets.  Af1;er  service  was  over,  about  a  qnartflrof 
one  or  one  o'clock,  perhaps,  I  went  home  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  I  got  home  at  one  o'clock  or  a  little  after  one.  I  took  some  lunch,  and 
then  went  up  to  my  room  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter. 

Mr.  Braulbv.  Of  what  earthly  consequence  is  all  this  ? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  (to  the  witness.)  That  is  not  important. 

WiTNKSs.  About  half  past  two  or  twenty  or  twenty -five  minutes  after  two,  I 
heard  a  knock  at  my  room  door.  In  opening  the  door  I  saw  Mrs.  Soifttt 
She  stated  to  me  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  aboit 
her  property,  and  that  it  would  be  uecessary  for  her  to  go  into  the  country  agaii 
and  see  Mr.  Nothey,  who  owed  her  $479  with  interest  on  the  same  for  diiiIMB 
years. 
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Q.  The  aame  Mr.  Notbey  with  whom  you  had  seen  her  on  the  1 1  th  7 
A.  Yes»  sir.  8he  gave  me  a  ten-dollar  note  with  which  to  go  and  get  a  horse 
^  bnggj.  As  I  went  out  the  parlor  door,  John  Wilkes  Booth  came  in.  He 
ook  hands  with  me  and  then  went  into  the  parlor.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  How- 
l's stable  and  there  saw  Atserodt,  who  was  endeavoring  to  hire  a  horse.  His 
[nest  was  not  complied  with.  He  conld  not  get  one.  I  asked  him  what  he 
inted  with  a  horse.  "  O,"  he  says,  ••  I  want  to  send  off  Payne."  I  then 
Hi  to  the  post  office  and  dropped  the  letter  I  had  written  and  returned  to  Mrs. 
mratt's  house. 

Mr.  Bradlky.  Did  you  get  the  buggy  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  back  with  the  buggy? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  up  into  my  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  as  I  passed 
le  parlor  door  I  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Booth  in  conversation. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  the  precise  hour.    It  was  between  twenty-five  minutes  past 
ro,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  to  three.     Booth  was  standing  with  his 
lek  against  the  mantel-piece  with  his  arm  resting  on  it,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  had 
er  bade  towards  him. 
Q.  What  further? 

A.  I  went  down  to  the  buggy,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  came  down  in  a  few  moments, 
nd  was  just  about  getting  into  the  buggy  when  she  said :  ''Wait,  Mr.  Weich- 
lami,  I  must  get  those  things  of  Booth's."  She  went  up  stairs  into  the  house,^ 
od  came  down  with  a  package  in  her  hand.  It  was  a  package  wrapped  up  in 
roim  paper,  tied  rouna  with  a  string,  I  believe,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
idffe,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  I  did  not  see  the  contents  of  the 
M±age. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  was  done  with  it  ? 

A.  It  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  buggy.  Mrs.  Surratt  stated  that  it  was 
little.  She  said  even  that  it  was  glass,  and  was  afraid  of  its  being  wet.  I 
tien  helped  her  into  the  buggy,  and  we  drove  off. 
Q.  On  the  way  down,  did  anything  occur  of  any  note  ? 
A.  Yee,  sir ;  the  buggy  was  halted  once  near  a  blacksmith's  shop,  about  three 
liles  from  Washington,  on  the  road  to  Surrattsville.  There  were  some  pickets 
Mre  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  near  the  blacksmith's  shop.  The  soldiers 
*««  lolling  on  the  grass,  and  the  horses  were  grazing  about.  Mrs.  Surratt 
•d  the  buggy  halted,  and  wanted  to  know  how  long  those  pickets  would  remain 
Mre.  She  was  informed  that  they  were  withdrawn  about  8  o'clock.  She  said : 
I  tm  glad  to  know  it,"  and  drove  off. 

Q.  Did  anything  further  occur  until  you  got  down  to  the  house  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

At  this  point  the  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  (Friday)  morning  at  10 
dock. 

Friday,  June  28,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Examination  of  Lkwis  J.  Weichmann. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 
Q.  When  the  court  adjourned  yesterday  you  were  at  the  point  of  progress 
virds  Surrattsville  where  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  met  the  pickets,  or  men  who 
oke  of  pickets'.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  what  occurred  after  that  t 
A.  Mrs.  Surratt's  manner  all  the  way  down  was  very  lively  and  cheerful, 
e  arrived  at  Surrattsville  about  half  past  four  or  five.  Mrs.  Surratt  got  out. 
16  took  out  of  the  buggy,  or  rather  I  took  out  and  gave  to  her,  the  package 
It  bad  been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  buggy.     She  went  inside  into  the 
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parlor  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  house  there.  In  a  short  time  she  called  me  and  denied 
me  to  write  a  letter  for  her  to  Mr.  Nothe.  Would  yon  like  to  have  the  contents 
of  that  letter  stated  ? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  If  you  have  not  the  letter  you  need  not  state  the  contents; 
you  may,  however,  state  anything  Mrs.  Surratt  told  yon. 

WiTNBSS.  She  told  me  to  write  a  letter  that  unless  Mr.  Nothe  camefbnrud 
and  paid  that  note  at  once  she  would  enter  suit  against  him  immediately. 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  at  the  house  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  What  day  ? 

A.  Fourteenth  of  April,  1865. 

Q.  The  day  the  President  was  murdered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  further  on  that  day  ? 

A.  She  desired  me  also  to  compute  the  interest  on  four  hundred  and  m- 
enty-nine  dollars  for  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Anything  further  after  that  at  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  I  sealed  the  letter  and  put  it  in  an  envelope ;  she  gave  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Gwinn  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Nothe ;  then  I  went  out  and  for  my  own  amosemeBt 
drove  the  buggy  up  and  down  the  road  for  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Lloyd  returned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  returned  at  about  half-past  six.  Just  as  Mrs.  Surratt  got  into 
the  buggy  ready  to  return  to  the  city.  I  saw  Mr.  Loyd ;  he  recognized  me.  He 
noticed  that  the  front  spring  of  the  buggy  was  broken  ;  he  called  Mrs.  Sumtt'i 
attention  to  it,  and  she  told  him  to  get  a  little  piece  of  rope  and  tie  around  it* 
that  it  might  he  fixed  ;  he  did  so.  In  order  for  hira  to  do  so  it  was  necessnf 
for  him  to  place  himself  between  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Q.  Did  he  go  there  and  do  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  he  fixed  it. 

Q.  Anything  further  connected  with  the  buggy  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Offutt  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  What  hour  did  you  start  for  home  ? 

A.  We  left  Surrattsville  on  our  return  home  about  half*past  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  occurred  on  the  way  home  with  Mrs.  Surratt ;  was  she  very  dien- 
ful  on  the  way  returning  ? 

A.  On  our  way  home  she  said  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  home  at  nine 
o'clock ;  that  she  was  to  meet  some  gentlemen  there. 

Q.  Did  she  state  who  ? 

A.  I  asked  her  who  it  was,  if  it  was  Booth.     She  made  no  reply. 

Q.  What  further  occurred  in  returning  ? 

A.  I  further  stated  something  about  Booth's  being  in  the  city  here  and  not 
acting ;  I  asked  her  why  he  was  not  acting.  Her  reply  was.  Booth  is  done 
acting  and  is  going  to  New  York  soon,  never  to  return.  She  turned  round  to  me 
and  asked  if  1  did  not  know  that,  or  if  I  did  not  know  that  Booth  was  craiy  on 
one  subject ;  I  told  her  I  did  not.  What  that  one  subject  was  she  never  stated 
to  me.  On  our  return  we  met  the  pickets  I  had  seen  stationed  oo  the 
left  side  of  the  road  as  we  went  down.  The  soldiers  at  this  time  were  on  tbeir 
horses  returning  to  the  city  ;  our  buggy  passed  right  between  them.  I  shoald 
suppose  there  were  four  or  six  soldiers  on  horseback,  and  I  remember  diBtinedy 
that  the  buggy  passed  right  between  them. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the  city  did  anything  occur  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  two  miles  from  Washington  there  is  a  very  high  Ul 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.    That  evening  of  the  14th  theie  w 
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b  ffluminatioo  in  Washington  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  flag 
t  Bnmter.  I  made  some  remarks  to  Mrs.  Sarratt,  saying  that  it  was 
the  country  that  peace  should  return ;  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  all 
sing  will  he  turned  into  mourning  and  all  this  gladness  into  sorrow." 
:  now  come  down  to  the  time  you  reached  home. 
C88.  I  wish  to  state  the  end  of  this  interview.  I  turned  ronnd  to  her 
1  what  she  meant  She  said  that  after  sunshine  there  was  always  a 
hat  the  people  were  too  proud  and  licentious,  and  that  God  would  puu- 

ything  further  in  that  conversation  ? 

,  sir. 

en  E  will  come  down  to  the  time  you  reached  home.     What  hour  was 

)t  as  we  came  into  Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  the  Capitol,  we  saw  a 
it  procession  coming  either  up  or  going  down  the  avenue.     The  horse 
;he  hrilliant  lights  and  we  were  compelled  to  turn  up  Second  street, 
er  turning  from  the  torch-light  procession,  where  did  you  then  go  ? 
i  arrived  at  home  at  9  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  before  nine.     I  helped 
ratt  t3  get  out,  and  then  returned  the  buggy.     We  lefb  Surrattsville  at 
six,  and  it  takes  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a  half  to  come  to  Washing- 
etumed  the  buggy  to  Howard's  stable,  which  was  right  back  of  Mrs. 
house  on  6  street.  I  then  immediately  returned  home.  I  then  went  down 
K>kof8ome  supper.    Mrs.  Surratt  the  same  evening  showed  me  a  letter 
12  had  received  from  her  son.   While  I  was  sitting  there  eating  supper  with 
ipatrick.  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Surratt,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  room,  I  heard 
I  very  rapidly  ascending  the  stairs, 
bat  stairs? 

e  front  stairs — ^the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story.  Mrs.  Surratt, 
inswered  the  bell. 

u  mean  the  stairs  outside  of  the  house? 
8,  sir. 

8.  Surratt  answered  the  bell — ^that  is,  she  went  to  the  door  ] 
3,  sir.     The  servant  remained  below.     The  footsteps  I  heard  going 
parlor. 

;re  they  the  footsteps  of  a  man  or  a  woman  ? 

e  footsteps  sounded  to  me  like  those  of  a  man,  made  by  boots.  A 
generally  makes  a  very  light  tread,  and  would  ascend  stairs  without 
my  noise  at  all. 

>w  long  did  he  stay  in  the  parlor  ? 

I  remained  there  about  five  minutes,  and  then  I  heard  the  same  foot- 
cending  the  stairs. 

hat  occurred  with  Mrs.  Surratt  after  the  footsteps  descended  the  stairs ; 
tome  down  or  remain  up  ? 

e  remained  in  the  parlor.  After  supper  I  went  into  the  parlor,  and  the 
dies  who  had  been  at  supper  with  me  also  came  into  the  parlor.  We 
alked  there.  Mrs.  Surratt  once  asked  me  where  the  torch-light  proces- 
going  that  we  had  seen  on  the  avenue.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  it 
ocession  of  arsenal  employes  going  to  serenade  the  President.  She  re- 
t  she  would  like  to  know  very  much,  as  she  was  interested  in  it.  As 
5t  now,  her  manner  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  nervous,  and  very  restless. 
sked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  said  she  did  not  feel  well.  She  had 
lyer  beads  in  her  hand — she  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  She 
:ed  me  to  pray  for  her  intentions.  I  asked  her  what  her  intentions 
^he  said  I  never  prayed  for  any  one's  intentions  unless  I  knew  what 
re. 

d  this  nervous  excitement  continue  1 
26 
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A.  Anna  Surratt,  MisB  Fitzpatrick,  and  I  were  jesting  and  langhing  a  good 
deal ;  Mrs.  Surratt  said  "Oh,  Mr.  Weichmann,  yon  and  the  girls  axe  making  too 
much  noise  ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  he  off  to  hed  anyhow;"  and  in  a  playful  man- 
ner she  chased  us  out  of  the  parlor.  I  know  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  Miss  Jenkmi, 
Miss  Surratt,  and  I  left  the  parlor  at  the  same  time,  leaving  Mrs.  Surrat  there 
aloue.  I  retired  to  my  room  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  hefore  10  o'clock. 
Miss  Jenkins  and  Miss  Surratt  retired  to  their  rooms  in  the  attic  abont  tbe 
same  time,  and  bade  me  good  night  at  the  door  of  my  room. 

Q.  Were  their  rooms  over  yours  1 

A.  They  were  not  exactly  over  mine,  but  in  the  story  above,  in  the  attie. 
Miss  Fitzpatrick  occupied  Mrs.  Surratt's  room.  Mrs  Surratt  occupied  the  room 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  parlor — in  other  words,  she  used  the  back  parlor 
as  a  bed-room. 

Q.  Miss  Fitzpatrick  slept  in  that  room  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Did  anything  occar  in  regard  to  your  health  that  night  requiring  yon  to 
get  up? 

A.  The  next  morning,  abont  2  o'clock,  I  had  been  to  the  yaid,  had  gotten  to 
my  room  again,  gone  to  bed,  and  was  jnst  abont  fallmg  asleep,  when  I  hettd 
the  door  bell  ring  very  violently.  It  rang  several  times  in  very  qnick  sacces- 
sion.  There  were  only  two  gentlemen  in  the  house,  at  that  time,  to  my  knovl- 
edge,  Mr.  Hollahan  and  myself.  I  drew  on  my  pants,  and,  with  my  night-shirt 
open  in  front,  barefoot,  I  went  down  to  the  front  door.  I  rapped  on  the  inside  of 
the  front  door  and  inqnired  who  was  there.  •*  Government  officers,"  was  the 
reply,  **  come  to  search  the  house  for  J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  Snrratfj 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  them  that  neither  of  them  were  at  home. 

Q.  What  occurred  further  ? 

A.  "Let  us  in  anyhow,"  said  they  ;  "we  want  to  search  the  house." 

By  the  Court: 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  two  or  half  past  two  on  the  morning  of  April  15.  I  then  told 
them  it  would  first  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  Mrs.  Surratt's  permission ;  in  order  to 
do  so,  I  went  to  her  bed-room  door,  which  was  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
parlor,  and  rapped,  saying  ''Mrs.  Surratt,  here  are  government  officers  who  wish 
to  search  the  house.''  "For  God's  sake  let  them  come  in»'^ said  she;  ''I ex- 
pected the  house  would  be  searched." 

Q.  Did  you  let  them  in  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  let  ihem  in. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  There  were  about  six  or  eight  officers,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  new ; 
I  remember  two  more  particularly,  Clarvoe  and  McDevitt,  who  belong  to  the 
city  Metropolitan  Police  here.  Some  men  had  been  stationed  outside  iht  house 
in  the  alley-way,  and  some  had  gone  into  the  yard ;  Clarvoe,  McDevitt,  and  others 
immediately  proceeded  to  search  the  house.  They  first  went  to  tbe  attic,  where 
Miss  Jenkins  and  Miss  Surratt  were  sleeping.  I  did  not  go  up  therewith 
them. 

Q.  You  may  state  in  what  part  of  the  house  you  went  with  them? 

A.  I  returned  to  my  room ;  the  detectives  also  came  to  my  room. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  yourself  that  morning. 

A.  Not  just  then ;  the  detectives  commenced  to  search  my  room»they  looked  io 
the  closet,  looked  under  the  bed,  and  looked  all  around.  I  asked  them  fi>r  God 
sake  tell  me  what  is  the  matter;  what  this  means;  what  means  searching  the 
house  so  early  in  the  morning ;  one  of  them  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  Do  jon  fr^ 
tend  to  tell  me  you  do  not  know  what  happened  last  night."    I  said  1  "* 

^  know  what  had  happened. 
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Q.  Was  this  said  with  an  air  of  great  incrednlitj  to  you  ? 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  air. 

(This  examination  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley — it  was  not  competent  to  ask 
irhat  air  the  officer  had. 
Objection  overroled.) 

Q.  State  what  was  the  manner  of  these  officers  in  making  this  inquiry  ? 
A.  They  appeared  to  be  astonished  that  I  had  not  known  what  had  trans- 
pired. Then  Mr.  Clarvoe  said,  **I  will  tell  you,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  piece  of  a 
cravat ;  there  was  blood  on  it.  Said  he,  "Do  you  see  that  blood  7  That  is  Abraham 
Lineolu's  blood;  John  Wilkes  Booth  has  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 
ISnrratt  has  assassinated  the  Secretary  of  State."  I  then  went  down  stairs  with 
Mr.  Clarvoe  and  Mr.  McDevitt.  Mrs.  Surratt  just  then  came  out  of  her  bed- 
room. I  said,  "What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Surratt — Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
nnrdered."  I  did  not  say  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  said,  *'  President  Lincoln  has  been 
murdered  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  assassinated.*' 
I  did  not  bring  her  own  son's  name  out,  from  respect  to  her  feelings ;  she  raised 
her  hands  ana  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  Mr.  Weichmann,  you  don't  tell  me  so." 
She  seemed  astonished  at  the  news.  At  this  time  Miss  Surratt  and  Miss  Jen- 
kins were  not  down  stairs. 

Q.  Did  they  come  down  afterwards  ? 

A.  After  the  detectives  had  gone  they  came  into  the  parlor ;  I  was  there, 
Un  Jenkins  was  there,  Miss  Fitzpatrick  was  there,  Miss  Surratt  and  Mrs. 
Sviatt  were  there. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Surratt  then  say  ? 

A.  The  talk  was  about  the  murder ;  every  one  in  the  room  had  been  told 
that  Booth  had  done  it ;  Anna  Surratt  commenced  to  weep  and  said,  "  Oh !  ma, 
all  this  will  hring  suspicion  on  our  house ;  just  think  of  that  man  (we  were 
speaking  about  Booth  at  the  time)  having  been  here  an  hour  before  the  mur- 
der." "Anna,  come  what  will,"  she  replied, "  I  think  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  only 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  to  punish  this  proud  and  licentious 
people." 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  whose  footsteps  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time;  the  kitchen  was  down  stairs, 
aad  it  was  simply  impossible  for  me  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  kitchen  ? 

A  The  front  basement  room. 

Q.  Was  it  the  kitchen  or  dining  room. 

A.  The  dining  room ;  we  always  took  our  supper  in  the  dining  room  and  not 
in  the  kitchen ;  there  are  two  rooms  in  the  basement,  the  front  room  is  the  din- 
iogroom;  in  the  rear  is  the  kitchen. 

Q.  What  further  occurred  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  my  room  and  did  not  see  Mrs.  Surratt  again  till  morning. 

Q.  What  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

A.  Nothing  in  particular;  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  evidence  on  that 
pobt;  I  was  at  breakfast  on  that  morning. 

Q.  Was  she  at  the  Uble  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  John  there  that  night  ? 

A  No,  sir;  I  said  to  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Mr.  HoUahan  at  the  table  that  I  had 
^J  suspicions  about  this  business,  and  I  was  going  to  the  government  and  state 
^7  suspicions  about  it;  state  who  I  had  ever  seen  in  Booth's  company  and  do 
^  I  could  to  bring  these  parties  to  justice. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  government  ? 

Objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

The  CoORT.  He  may  state  whether  he  gave  infonnation  to  the  government,  but 
lot  detail  any  conversation  he  had. 
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Witness.  I  went  to  Superintendent  Richards's  headquarters. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  You  need  not  go  into  particulars;  I  simply  want  to  know  if 
you  did  go  and  give  information. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Hollahan  was  in  the  house  when  you  went  out  to 
give  information  to  the  government ;  what  did  you  or  Mr.  Hollahan  or  McDevitt 
or  any  of  these  parties  do  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hollahan  was  with  me  when  T  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  bead- 
quarters  and  stated  what  he  knew  to  McDevitt ;  we  went  to  the  lower  portion 
of  Maryland  that  day. 

Q.  Who  went  ? 

A.  McDevitt,  Bigley,  Clarvoe,  Mr.  Hollahan,  myself,  and  others. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  first  went  to  Mrs.  Herold's  house. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  the  15th. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  did  you  reach  Mrs.  Herold's  house  ? 

A.  That  morning  I  had  met  the  stahle  keeper  from  whom  a  horse  had  been 
hired  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  hoped  the  witness  would  be  required  to  answer  the 
question  and  not  go  off  on  collateral  matters. 

Witness.  I  went  with  McDevitt  to  Mrs.  Herold's  house;  we  asked  Mrs.  Herold 
where  her  son  was. 

Q.  Where  is  Mrs.  Herold's  house  ? 

A.  It  is  at  the  Navy  Yard ;  I  ascertained  from  Dr.  Walsh  where  the  bonse 
was ;  I  did  not  know  myself. 

Q.  From  Mrs.  Herold's  house  did  you  go  to  the  stable  you  have  spoken  of, 
or  did  you  go  before  1 

A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  What  occurred  at  the  stable  ? 

A.  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Do  not  state  anything  Fletcher  said. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inqury  there  about  a  horse  ? 

A.  I  did ;  I  asked  Fletcher  to  give  a  description  of  the  party  who  had  bired 
a  horse  from  him. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  reply  to  that  question. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  back  to  the  house  after  you  had  been 
at  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 

A.  We  went  to  the  lower  part  of  Maryland ;  I  was  never  at  Mrs.  Surratt's 
house  after  I  took  breakfast  there  that  morning. 

Q.  You  went  into  what  portion  of  Maryland  ? 

A.  We  went  away  down  as  far  as  Piscataway. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  We  returned  in  the  evening  and  searched  the  Pennsylvania  House,  whew 
Atzerodt  had  been  stopping ;  this  was  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 

Q.  Next  morning  where  were  you  ? 

A.  It  was  then  suspected  that  Atzerodt  had  gone  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Bradley  requested  that  the  witness  be  instructed  to  answer  questions. 

The  Court  so  instructed  the  witness. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Baltimore  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what? 

A.  To  see  if  Atzerodt  was  there. 

Q,  Who  went  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hollahan,  Mr.  Clarvoe,  Mr,  McDevitt,  and  myself. 
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I.  When  did  yon,  Hollahan,  Glarvoe,  and  McDevitt  go  to  Baltimore  in  searcli 
lUerodt? 

L.  Sunday,  the  16th  of  April. 
>.  How  long  did  vou  stay  there  ? 

^  1  staid  until  the  following  Monday  morning,  and  reached  here   ahout  6 
>ck  on  the  17th  of  April,  Monday.     I  took  an  early  train,  I  believe  the  half- 
L  four  train,  from  Baltimore. 
[.  How  long  did  you  stay  here  ? 

L  Until  that  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock.    On  Monday  afternoon,  the  17th,  at 
'clock,  we  started  for  Canada  in  pursuit  of  John  H.  Surratt. 
J.  Who  went  ? 

L  Mr.  Bigley,  Mr.  McDevitt,  Mr.  Hollahan,  and  myself.  Glarvoe  also,  and 
:.  Reese  or  Neese,  I  forget  the  name,  started  widi  us.  Glarvoe  did  not 
to  Canada. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  on  that  afternoon  of  the  17th  ? 
A.  We  reached  Philadelphia  about  1 1  o'clock. 
Q.  Did  Glarvoe  go  on  to  Philadelphia  with  you  7 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  you  there  on  the  way  ? 

This  course  of  examination  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  leading. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  that  if  he  allowed  the  witness  to  go  on  his  own  way 
tonsel  found  fault  that  he  went  into  collateral  matters ;  he  was  now  trying  to 
eephim  to  the  point. 

Witness.  Glarvoe  there  arrested  a  man  by  name  of  Gelestina. 
Q.  Did  Glarvoe  or  not  go  on  with  you  ? 
A  He  returned  to  Washington  that  night. 
Q.  Who  went  on  to  New  York  ? 
A  Neese,  Bigley,  Hollahan,  McDevitt,  and  myself. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  New  York  ? 
A  We  reached  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April. 
Q.  What  day  of  the  week  ? 
A  That  was  Wednesday. 
Q.  Where  did  you  stop  ? 

A.  We  did  not  stop  at  any  place ;  we  immediately  took  a  car. 
Q.  Where  did  you  take  breakfast  ? 

A.  We  got  our  breakfast  at  a  hotel ;  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  it. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  take  the  cars  ? 
A  We  took  the  cars  that  morning  at  6  o'clock. 
Q.  For  what  point  ? 

A  We  took  the  Hudson  river  road  for  Montreal,  Ganada,  leaving  New  York 
I  the  morning  of  the  19th.  We  travelled  all  that  day  and  reached  Burlington, 
ennont,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  got  to  Burlington  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  ? 
A.  We  registered  false  names  at  the  American  Hotel,  Burlington,  Vermont, 
wlleft  the  next  morning. 
Q.  State  the  false  names  which  you  entered  ? 
A.  I  was  Mr.  Thompson. 
Q.  What  name  did  Hollahan  enter  ? 
^.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

in  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  other  false  names  ] 
•^^  Bigley  was  Porter. 

J,  Do  you  remember  the  name  McDevitt  entered  ? 
^  No,  sir,  I  do  not  remember  his  nor  Hollahan's. 

*  Now,  can  you  tell  the  false  names  each  entered  by  referring  to  this  register? 
gister  produced.) 
-  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recognize  my  handwriting  there.     We  staid  there  all 
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night.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  was  the  American  House. 
I  inquired  the  other  day  what  the  name  of  the  white  huilding  was,  and  thej 
told  me  it  was  the  American  House. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Inquired  of  who] 

A.  A  gentleman  hy  the  name  of  Blinn. 

Q.  After  you  registered  your  names  there  what  did  you  do  t 

A.  We  staid  there  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Montreal, 
reaching  there  about  noon.  We  registered  our  names  at  Budington  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  and  left  for  Montreal  on  the  20th. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  at  the  hotel  on  the  night  of  the  19th? 

A.  We  slept  at  a  hotel,  and  on  the  next  morning  started. 

Q.  Give  a  description  of  the  building  you  slept  in. 

A.  It  was  a  square  white  building. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  the  name  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  now  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  time  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  did  you  leave  the  hotel  ? 

A.  We  took  the  cars  I  suppose  that  morning  between  5  and  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  all  leave  together  ? 

A   We  left  together. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  that  day,  the  20th  ? 

A.  We  went  to  Montreal. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Montreal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  left  there  that  afternoon  or  the  next  evening  for 
Quebec  with  Mr.  Bigley. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  with  you  to  Quebec? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  Hollahan  and  McDevitt  ? 

A.  At  Montreal. 

Q.  At  what  house,  do  you  remember  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  hotel  now.  It  is  one  of  the  small 
hotels  in  Montreal.  I  think  it  was  the  St.  James.  We  stopped  at  the  Ottawa 
House  for  half  the  day. 

Q.  From  Quebec  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  returned  direct  to  Montreal. 

Q.  From  there  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  Then  we  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  back  ? 

A.  We  reached  Washington  about  noon  on  the  29th  of  April. 

Q.  Who  reached  Washington  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hollahan,  Mr.  Bigley,  and  McDevitt.  In  New  York  on  our  return  we 
met  Superintendent  Richards,  and  he  came  on  to  Washington  with  us. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  there  was  a  colored 
woman  in  the  house  by  name  of  Susan ;  when  did  she  come  there,  if  you  know  I 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Susan  had  been  there  only  about  three 
weeks  before  the  murder. 

Q.  After  the  murder  were  there  any  clothes  of  yours  left  there  to  wash ! 

A.  No,  sir.     I  always  gave  my  washing  in  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  You  gave  in  no  washing  to  be  done,  then,  after  the  previous  Tuesday  t 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  cannot  really  see  the  bearing  of  where  the  witness  had  lii« 
washing  done. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  You  will,  perhaps,  see  before  you  are  a  great  deal  older. 

The  Court  inquired  what  relevancy  the  testimony  had  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  replied  he  proposed  to  show  that  the  washing  left  was  Jobn 
Surratt's. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  clothes  to  be  washed  that  week  after  Monday  or  Toes- 
day? 
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A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  After  Susan  came  there  who  did  your  washing  ? 

A.  Susan  did  my  washing  for  only  three  weeks. 

Q.  Before  that  who  did  it  I 

A.  The  colored  servant,  whoever  was  there  before. 

^.  State  how  long  you  had  had  it  done  at  the  house. 

A  About  four  months. 

^.  Did  you  have  it  done  by  Susan  Jackson  four  months  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  said  so  it  was  a  mistake. 

^.  Were  you  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  the  16th  of  March,  186.5  ? 

A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  men  came  into  the  house  that  night  and  what  happened  ? 

A.  That  afternoon  I  had  returned  from  my  work  and  on  going  to  the  attic, 

lere  the  day  previous 

Mr.  Bradlkv.  Don't  go  into  that;  just  answer  the  questions  asked. 

Mr.  PlBRRBPOMT  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  T 

A.  I  saw  Payne,  Booth,  and  John  Surratt,  come  into  the  room  about  half- 
Mst  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  State  how  they  were  dressed  or  armed,  if  they  were  armed  ? 

A.  Surratt  was  the  one  who  came  in  first,  as  I  was  sitting  there.  He  had 
lis  pants  in  his  boots.  He  was  much  excited,  and  had  one  of  these  f '>ur-bar- 
tlled  Sharp  revolvers  in  his  hand  ;  one  of  these  little  square  four-barrelled  pis- 
ols  that  you  could  easily  put  in  a  vest  pocket.  I  asked  Surratt  what  was  the 
natter.  He  levelled  his  pistol  at  me  aud  said, ''  My  prospects  are  gone ;  my  hopes 
ire  blighted  ;  I  want  something  to  do  ;  can  you  get  me  a  clerkship  V*  I  told 
iim  he  was  foolish ;  that  he  ought  to  settle  down  and  be  a  sensible  young  man. 

Q.  State  the  degree  of  excitement  1 

A  He  was  very  much  excited.     I  canuot  remember  the  degree  now. 

Q.  These  other  men,  what  did  they  do  and  what  happened  ? 

A.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  Payne  came  into  the  room.  He  too  was  very 
oach  excited  ;  his  face  was  red  with  excitement. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  He  was  dressed  in  the  same  gray  clothes  he  was  on  his  second  visit  to 
)Ir9.  Surratt.     Raising  his  vest,  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  pidtol  on  hia  hip. 

Q.  Did  Booth  come  in  ] 

A  About  fifteen  minutes  after  Booth  came  in. 

Q*  State  how  he  was  dressed  7 

A.  Iq  his  usual  mode — dark  clothes ;  he  had  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand  and 
talked  round  the  room  two  or  three  times.  He  did  not  at  first  notice  me  ;  I 
M  his  attention  and  he  said,  *' Halloo  !     You  here  ?     I  did  not  see  you.*' 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  on  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     The  three  then  went  up  stairs  into  the  back  attic  where  Payne 

id  his  room  at  that  time,  and  were  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 

irty  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

A.  They  all  left  the  house  together. 

Q.  Who  left  the  house  ? 

A.  Payne,  Surratt,  and  Booth. 

i.  When  did  you  next  see  Surratt  ? 

L  I  saw  him  the  same  evening,  and  asked  him  where  Payne  had  gone,  and 

2re  Booth  had  gone. 

i.  What  did  he  say  ? 

L  He  said  that  Payne  had  gone  to  Baltimore,  and  that  Booth  had  gone  to 

▼  York- 
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Q.  Will  yoa  not  tell  the  jury  the  manner  of  these  men  ? 

A.  They  were  all  very  excited.  Booth  was  so  excited  that  he  was  white 
with  excitement.     Payne  was  a  different  temperament,  he  was  very  red. 

Q.  Two  days  after  this  did  you  see  any  thing  of  these  men,  if  so  state  iti 

A.  I  went  to  the  theatre  two  days  afterwards  when  Booth  played  Pescara 
the  Apostate.  On  leaving  the  theatre,  Herold,  Atzerodt,  Mr.  HoUahan,  Surratt, 
and  myself,  came  out  all  together.  Mr.  Hollahau,  Surratt,  and  I,  went  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  Tenth  and  E  streets.  Surratt  then  turned  around  and  saw  that 
Atzerodt  and  Herold  were  not  following  us.  He  directed  me,  being  more  intimate 
with  me  than  with  Mr.  Holohanto  go  back  and  tell  Herold  and  Atzerodt  to  come 
to  Kloman'e  saloon  on  Seventh  street,  and  partake  of  an  oyster  supper  with 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  saloon  right  adjoining  the  theatre.  As  I  came  in  I  saw 
Booth,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt,  talking  very  confidentially  and  very  friendlj 
together,  near  the  stove.  When  I  approached  them  Booth  came  forward  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Weichman,  won't  you  come  and  take  a  drink."  I,  of  course,  con- 
sented ;  I  took  a  glass  of  ale  with  Booth,  Herold,  and  Atzerodt. 

Q.  Then  what  followed  1 

A.  Then  the  three  went  aside  again  and  had  a  little  conversation  ;  then  Herold, 
Atzerodt,  and  myself  left  and  joined  Surratt  and  Mr.  HoUahan  near  Eighth  and 
E  streets,  and  went  and  ate  our  oyster  supper  at  Kloman's.  The  whole  party 
consisted  of  Surratt,  HoUahan,  Herold,  Atzerodt,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  Booth  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  Booth  was  not. 

Q.  How  often  was  Booth  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  two  or  three  months  prior 
to  the  murder  ? 

A.  He  came  very  frequently.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  me  to  sec 
him  in  the  parlor  with  Surratt,  when  Booth  was  in  town  after  4  o'clock.  They 
appeared  like  brothers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  term  by  which  Booth  was  called  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  appeared  to  like  him  very  much. 

Q.  What  term  did  she  use  in  speaking  of  him  ? 

A.  I  heard  her  once  when  Booth  had  stayed  two  or  three  hours  in  the  parlor 
call  him  "  Pet,"  saying,"  Pet  stayed  two  or  three  hours  in  the  parlor  last  evening." 
I  am  positive  she  used  the  word  "  Pet."  She  named  the  hours  from  10  at  night 
until  I  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  his  intimacy  there  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  friend. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  his  intimacy. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Can  that  question  be  asked. 

The  Court.  It  is  rather  vague  in  its  character. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  said  his  desire  was  to  avoid  a  leading  question,  and  his 
object  to  find  out  whether  Booth  was  very  intimate  there. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  facts  could  be  stated. 

Q.  l^lease  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  his  intimacy  ? 

A.  He  was  just  as  intimate  there  as  I  was. 

Q.  Take  that  telegram  (telegram  exhibited  to  witness)  and  state  if  you  know 
in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? 

A.  I  know  the  handwriting. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Before  you  state  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  I  want  to  ask  yon 
two  or  three  questions.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  the  handwriting  of 
that  telegram  ] 

A.  In  the  first  place  the  handwriting  corresponds  exactly  in  style  and  character 
with  a  telegram  I  received  from  Booth.  He  makes  his  **  B's"  ia  the  aame  wayi 
and  his  "  e's"  in  the  same  way,  more  like  "  i's." 
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Tie  Court.  State  whether  you  have  seen  that  person  write. 

u  I  have  seen  Booth  write  ;  I  have  had  his  aatograph  in  my  possession  for 

ks. 

[r.  Bradlbv.  Have  you  got  his  autograph  now  ? 

L.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  care  about  having  his  autograph  in  my  possession  now. 

!•  How  do  you  know  it  was  his  autograph  7 

w.  I  saw  him  write  it. 

I.  When  and  where  ? 

L  I  saw  him  write  some  time  in  April. 

Che  Court.  The  proper  way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  identifying  writing  is 

isk  the  witness  if  he  has  ever  seen  the  party  write. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  this  person  write  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  received  notes  and  cards  from  Booth  ? 
A.  Booth  gave  me  his  autograph. 
Q.  Have  you  received  a  telegram  from  Booth  ? 
A.  I  received  a  telegram  on  the  23d  of  March. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Booth's  handwriting  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  now  offer  to  prove  by  this  witness  the  handwriting  of 
lis  telegram. 

Mr.  Bradlby  said  that  he  desired  to  take  an  exception  to  this  ruling — ^he  was 
ot  permitted  to  cross-examine  the  witness — as  to  his  ability  to  identify  the  haud- 
rriting. 

The  Court  said  that  counsel  could  cross-examine  in  the  usual  way  ;  this  was 
ot  the  time  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  PiERBBPONT.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  handwriting  of  this  telegram  ? 

Witness.  It  is  Booth's  handwriting. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  then  placed  in  evidence  the  following  telegram  ? 

"New  York,  March  13,  1864. 
'To  Mr.  McLaugJtlin,  No.  57  North.  Exeter  street^  Baltimore,  Md.: 

*'Don*t  you  fear  to  neglect  your  business.     You  had  better  come  at  once. 

"J.  BOOTH." 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  explained  that  the  telegram  was  written  on  a  printed  blank 
narked  1864,  but  on  the  back  of  it  was  an  indorsement  1865,  and  he  had  no 
ioubt  1865  was  the  proper  date.  (To  witness :)  Now  look  at  this  telegram  and 
another  telegram  exhibited)  state  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ] 

Witness.  That  is  Booth's  handwriting. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT,  after  making  the  same  explanation  as  to  date  being  1865 
nstead  of  1864,  read  and  placed  in  evidence  the  following  telegram  : 

"  New  York,  March  27,  1864. 
'  To  Mr.  McLaughlin,  No.  59  North  Exeter  street,  Baltimore,  Md. : 

"Get  word  to  Sam.  to  come  on.  With  or  without  him,  Wednesday  morning 
're  sell— that  day,  sure.     Don't  fail. 

'*J.  WILKES  BOOTH." 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  now  shown  you  (letter  exhibited  to  witness)  and  state 
Ji  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? 
A.  It  is  in  my  handwriting. 
Q.  Is  it  the  one  you  spoke  of  in  the  testimony  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  one  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Surratt  on  the  1 4th  of  April 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT,  read  it. 
Witness  read  the  letter  as  follows  : 
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"  SURRATTfiVILLB,  MARYLAND,  April   14,  1864. 

"  Mr,  John  Nothey  : 

"  Sir  :  I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calvert,  intimating  that 
either  you  or  your  friends  have  represented  to  him  that  I  am  not  willing  to  settle 
with  you  for  the  land.  You  know  that  I  am  ready  and  have  been  wdting  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  now  if  you  do  not  come  within  the  next  ten  days  I  will 
settle  with  Mr.  Calvert  and  bring  suit  against  you  immediately.  Mr.  Calvert  will 
give  you  a  deed  on  receiving  payment. 

"M.E.SDRRATT, 
"  Adminutratrix  of  J,  H.  Surraur 

Mr.  Bradley.  Was  it  signed  by  Mrs.  Surratt  or  by  you  ? 
A.  By  me. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont. 

Q    By  whose  direction  did  you  sign  it  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Surratt's. 
Q.  Where  was  it  written  ? 

A.  In  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  at  Surrattsville.  I  addressed  the 
envelope  there. 

By  a  Juror. 

Q.  Did  I  underatand  you  that  you  signed  her  name  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  she  told  me  to  sign  her  name ;  she  said  it  did  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  offered  to  put  in  evidence  all  the  contents  of  the  diaiy 
taken  from  the  body  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  they  had  not  been  identified. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  he  was  under  the  impression  they  were  identified  bj 
the  witness  Conger ;  if  not,  he  would  withold  them  for  the  present 

Q.  Look  at  the  entries  in  the  book  now  shown  you  (diary  taken  from  the 
body  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth)  and  say  in  whose  handwriting  they  are  1 

A.  I  recognize  them  as  Booth's  handwriting. 

Q.  Look  also  at  the  leaf  in  it  (letter  to  Dr.  Stewart)  and  say  in  whose  hand- 
writing that  is  ? 

A.  I  recognize  both  the  diary  and  leaf  as  in  Booth's  handwriting ;  it  is  a 
smaller  hand  than  he  generally  wrote — such  as  he  would  write  in  pencil. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  then  offered  the  diary  in  evidence. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  also  placed  in  evidence,  and  is  as  follows  : 

**My  Dea — ,  [piece  torn  out,]  forgive  me,  but  I  have  some  little  pride.  lean- 
not  blame  you  for  want  of  hospitality.  You  know  your  own  a&irs.  I  was  sick, 
tired,  with  a  broken  limb,  and  in  need  of  medical  advice.  I  would  not  have 
turned  a  dog  from  my  door  in  such  a  plight  However,  you  were  kind  enough 
to  give  us  something  to  eat,  for  which  I  not  only  thank  you ;  but  on  account  of 
the  rebuke  and  manner  in  which,  to — [piece  torn  out.]  It  is  not  the  substance, 
but  the  way  in  which  kindness  is  extended,  that  makes  one  happy  in  the  accept- 
ance thereof.  The  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony.  Meeting  were  bare  without  it 
Be  kind  enough  to  accept  the  enclosed  $5  (although  hard  to  spare)  for  what  I 
have  rec'd. 

"  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant." 

Q.  Look  at  this  card  and  see  if  you  know  this  handwriting.  (Card  shown 
to  witness.) 

A.  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

The  card  being  one  identified  by  the  witness,  Dawson,  as  having  fallen  from 
^e  vest  pocket  of  Booth,  was  read  and  placed  in  evidence  as  followa :  *' J* 
Harrison  Surratt :  I  tried  to  get  leave,  but  could  not  succeed." 
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[.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  writing  yourself — I  mean  beyond  the  or- 
iry  experience  T 
M.  Yc8,  Bir. 

[.  What  can  you  write  1 

^  I  write  Bhort-hand ;  I  write  the  German  alphabet.     I  have  had  a  great 
of  experience  in  comparing  letters,  and  in  reading  letters  hard  to  decipher. 
Qght  writing  for  about  sixteen  months  at  school. 
[.  How  long  were  you  employed  at  the  War  Department  ? 
..  From  the  9th  of  January,  18G4,  till  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 
[.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  people  in  their  capacity  to 
set  forgery  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick. 

ir.  PiBRRBPONT  stated  there  were  experts  on  various  subjects.  His  object  was 
show,  as  the  law  required  before  offering  evidence,  that  there  were  such  things 
experts  on  the  subject  in  question. 

The  Court  said  the  question  could  be  asked  witness,  what  experience  he  has  . 
d  to  show  that  he  is  or  is  not  an  expert. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  will  ask  that  question. 

Witness.  In  1866  1  was  reporting  a  trial  in  Philadelphia.    Three  letters 
^  submitted  to  me  which  had  been  found  in  the  west.     The  letters  were  in 
Serent  kinds  of  handwriting. 
Mr.  Bradlbv.  We  object  to  this. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Very  well,  I  will  not  ask  for  any  more  experience  if  gen- 
anen  do  not  want  it. 

(To  witness.)  I  want  you  to  take  this  letter  (letter  known  as  the  Charles 
^by  letter)  and  examine  it. 

WiTXBSS.  The  handwriting  appears  to  me  to  be  evidently  disguised. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  written  in  the  natural  hand  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  letters  are  all  disjointed. 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  disguised  hand  ? 
A.  It  is  my  opinion  it  is  a  disguised  hand. 
The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

APTBRNOON  SB8SI0N. 

Louis  J.  Wbichmann:  examination  resumed. 

Upon  reassembling  Mr.  Pierrepont  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession  two 
ters  which  he  had  omitted  to  show  the  witness  when  he  was  before  on  the 
nd,  and  he  now  proposed  to  hand  them  to  him,  and  ask  him  in  whose  hand- 
Iting  they  were.     The  two  letters  were  then  exhibited  to  the  witness. 
J.  Will  you  state  in  whose  handwriting  they  are  ? 

L  This  one  (letter  dated  Surrattsville,  November  12,  1864)  is  in  Surratt's 
idwriting.  This  one  (dated  September  21,  1864)  is  also  in  Sunatt's  haud- 
dog.     He  wrote  two  hands. 

I[r.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  am  simply  asking  you  if  they  are  both  in  Surratt's  hand- 
tmgt 

L  Yes,  sir.     I  will  state  that  I  did  not  receive  the  letter  I  first  examined  at 
The  second  one  (one  dated  September  21, 1864)  I  did  receive,  and  it  is  the 
t  one  I  ever  did  receive  from  Surratt. 
tfr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  now  propose  to  read  these  letters, 
tfr.  Bradlby.  I  object.     I  desire,  your  honor,  first  to  see  the  letters,  and 
D  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  objection. 
Che  letters  were  then  handed  to  the  court  and  read  by  him,  when 
fr.  Bradlby  said:  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question,  if  your  honor 
ise,  but  I  rather  think  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  criminal 
sprudence  in  this  country,  since  the  case  of  Algernon  Sidney,  where  a  paper 
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or  the  draft  of  a  paper  found  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  and  never  ont 
of  his  possession  until  taken  from  him  hy  the  government,  has  been  offered  w 
sought  to  be  offered  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  first  letter  the  wit» 
ness  acknowledges  was  never  received  by  him.  It  was  found  in  possession  of 
the  defendant,  and  was  never  out  of  his  possession  until  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment. Can  it  then,  sir,  be  introduced  here  ?  As  to  the  second  paper— 4he"oDe 
dated  September  21 — I  am  not  conscious  of  any  possible  bearmg  it  can  b^^^ 
upon  the  issue  in  this  case.  It  is  wholly  immaterial ;  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  any  matter  in  controversy,  and  is  therefore  not  admissible  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  PiKRREPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  if  the  counsel  had  not  stat^  what 
he  did  with  so  much  apparent  confidence,  it  would  have  surprised  me.  The 
counsel  thinks  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  paper  obtained  under  the  ciream- 
stances  this  was  has  ever  been  sought  to  be  introduced  as  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  since  the  case  of  Algernon  Sidney.  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  fint 
time  in  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  when  I. have  known  it  to  beheld 
that  upon  the  seizure  of  a  criminal  a  paper  found  in  his  possession  which  tenda 
to  throw  any  light  whatever  upon  the  crime  with  which  he  stands  charged, 
whether  such  paper  be  written  by  himself  or  not,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  did  not  make  that  point. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  I  thought  that  was  the  point. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Let  me  hear  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  stated  that  it  was  sought  to  introduce  here  a  paper  that  had 
never  been  published  by  the  party,  that  had  been  written  long  before  any  overt 
act  was  committed,  if  any  ever  was  committed,  and  that  had  never  been  ont  of 
the  possession  of  the  defendant ;  and  that  such  an  offer  was  altogether  improper 
and  should  not  be  entertained. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  The  objection  to  the  reception  of  this  paper,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  it  was  found  with  the  defendant's  papers.  I  claim  that  it  was 
found  with  the  defendant's  papers,  and  hold  that  that  is  one  of  the  strongeat 
reasons  why  it  is  good  evidence  in  this  cause.  In  illustration  I  will  refer  to  a 
case  with  wliich  I  think  my  learned  friend  is  quite  familiar.  It  was  the  case  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  in  England,  where  no  clue  to  the  murderer 
could  bo  found. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  case. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  cannot  recall  the  name. 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  arc  so  many  murder  cases  in  England  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  them  all. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  think  you  will  call  to  mind  the  case  when  I  state  the 
facts.  I  think  you  will  find  it  cited  in  Chief  Justice  Shaw's  opinion  in  the 
Webster  case,  5th  Gushing,  if  I  am  not  mi8taken.  As  I  said,  during  the  inves- 
tigation no  clue  to  the  guilty  party  could  be  found.  Finally,  in  the  vest  pocket 
of  a  man  who  was  suspected  was  found  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  some 
writing.  It  was  discovered  that  the  wad  which  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  hai 
fallen  from  the  gun  or  was  found  in  the  wound  or  clothes,  I  believe,  of  the  msn 
who  was  shot,  appeared  to  have  been  torn  from  this  written  paper  that  WM 
found  in  the  pocket  of  the  suspected  man.  This  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
paper  and  the  wad  was  admitted  ;  on  that  evidence  the  jury  found  him  gailt7' 
and  on  that  evidence  he  was  hanged. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  dissent  from  that. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Anything  that  is  found  in  the  possession  of  a  man  at- 
cujied  of  a  great  crime  when  he  is  aiTCSted,  that  has  any  tendency  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  however  near  or  however  remote,  is  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  for  them  to  weigh  and  consider,  whether  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  case 
or  not. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  wish  to  reply ;  I,  of  course,  reserve  my  right  to  ex- 
cept. 
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Mr.  Mb R RICK.  If  your  honor  will  allow  me  a  eingle  word.     I  merely  wish 
to  state  that  I  see  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  case  at  bar  and  the  case 
put  by  the  Icfarned  counsel  on  the  other  side.     In  the  case  put  by  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  a  "  thing"  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  "thing"  is  shown  to  be  the  counterpart  of  another  •*  thing"  used 
id  die  murder.     The  counterpart  of  the  "thing"  is  that  "thing"  which  bears 
rdation  to  the  principal,  wherein  the  difference  makes  them  identical.     The 
CDunt^art  of  the  "  thing"  used  in  the  mnrder  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  and  as  a  "thing"  it  was  offered  in  evidence  to  show  the  identity 
of  the  two  articles,    and  the  connection   of   the  prisoner  with   the   murder. 
Here,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to  use  the  "  thing  "  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  but  the  "thought"  found  in  his    possession.     If   this  letter 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  was  the  counterpart  of  any  other  letter  or 
paper  found  connected  with  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  for  which  the  party 
is  indicted,  it  would  certainly  be  admissible ;  but  it  isn't  proposed  to  use  it  as 
the  material  substance,  but  as  the  thought  of  the  prisoner ;  and  as  long  as  the 
writing  is  still  in  his  possession,  the  thought  is  unuttered,  and  it  is  not  compe- 
tent to  be  put  in  evidence.     And,  as  my  learned  brother  says,  that  was  the 
great  question  which  arose  in  Sydney's  case,  and  was  disregarded  in  that  case, 
wLich  resulted  in  a  judicial  murder,  but  was  afterwards  permanently  established 
m  theEnglish  law — that  you  could  not  determine  handwritingby  comparison ;  and 
that  unspoken  treason  was  not  treason,  although  the  document  was  written,  and 
fc  possession  of  the  party  and  treasonable  in  its  character,  yet  being  unspoken 
Was  not  competent  to  go  in  evidence,  for  the  reason  that  until  thought  is  pub- 
fcbed  it  is  not  thought ;  it  is  no  act.     And  so  here.     This  letter  being  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant  when  taken  by  the  government,  is  a  thought 
linspoken,  which  the  government  cannot  produce  as  the  spoken  thought  of  the 
Jarty.     I  think  your  honor  will  perceive  that  the  difference  between  the  case 
put  by  the  learned  gentleman  and  the  case  at  bar  is  very  great. 

Mr.  PlERREPONT.  I  will  ouly  say  that  I  do  not  want  any  "thought."     It  is 
the  **  thing"  I  am  after. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Then  I  do  not  know  what  you  want  to  read  the  letters  for. 
Mr.  PlERREPONT.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  "  thought,"  I 
am  after  the  fact. 
Mr.  Bradley.  What  is  the  "fact." 

Mr.  PiKRUEPONT.  I  want  this  letter — this  letter  just  as  it  is. 
The  Court.  I  shall  let  the  letter  in. 
Mr.  Bradiev  reserved  an  exception. 
The  letter  was  then  read  as  follows  : 

"  SuRRATTSVlLLE,  November  12,  1864. 

•*  Dbar  Al.  :  Sorry  I  could  not  get  up.     Will  be  up  on  Sunday      Hope 

you  are  getting  along  well.     How  are  times — all  the  pretty  girls  ?     My  most 

pious  regards  to  the  latter ;  as  for  the  former,  I  have  not  a  continental  d — m. 

Have  you  been  to  the  fair  ]     If  so,  what  have  we  now  ?     I'm  interested  in  the 

•  bedstead.'  How's  Kennedy  ?  Tight,  as  usual,  I  suppose.  Opened  his  office, 
I  hear.     Fifty  to  one  'tis  a  failure.     Am  very  happy  I  do  not  belong  to  the 

•  firm.'  Been  busy  all  the  week  taking  care  of  and  securing  the  cropp.  Next 
Tuesday,  and  the  jig's  up.  Good  by,  Surrattsville.  Good  by,  God  forsaken 
country.     Old  Abe,  the  good  old  soul,  may  the  devil  take  pity  ou  him. 

•'  Surrattsville,  Md. 

"Test:  JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 

"  To  LouLS  J.  Wbichman.\,  Esq.,  Washington  city,  D.  C." 
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Attached  to  this  is  the  following  certificate : 

"Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  and  Board  op 
EnrolxMent  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
**  Washington,  May  10, 1865. 
*•  The  paper  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Samuel  K.  Brown,  V.  R.  C,  depart- 
ment provost  marshal,  D.  C,  by  Special  Officer  George  Gottingham,  of  my  force, 
who  obtained  it  from  the  bar-tender  of  Lloyd  at  Surrattsville  on  the  evening  of 
April  28,  1865.     Gottingham's  statement  is  herewith  appended. 

"JAMES  k  O'BEIRNE, 
"  Major  22d  Regiment  V.  R.  (7.,  Prooost  Marshal  D.  C" 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  I  now  desire  to  have  the  jury  see  this  writing  for  another 
reason  connected  with  this  letter. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  have  heard  this  letter  read  yonr  honor,  and  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  it  to  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  institate  a  compa- 
ligon  of  the  handwriting,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  I  object. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  I  have  not  yet  made  such  a  suggestion.  Yonr  honor  has 
seen  the  difference  in  the  handwriting  of  this  same  letter,  and  that  is  what  1 
desire  to  have  the  jury  see. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Difference  in  the  handwriting  ? 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Your  witness  says  it  is  all  the  same  handwriting. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Written  by  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Does  your  honor  rule  that  it  can  be  shown  to  the  jory. 

The  Court.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  kept  from  them. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Very  well,  sir;  I  desire  to  reserve  an  exception. 

The  letter  was  here  handed  to  the  jury,  when 

Mr.  Pibrrepont  said  :  If  the  jury  will  look  at  the  body  of  the  letter  and 
then  at  the  bottom,  they  will  see  a  difference  in  the  handwriting. 

The  letter  dated  September  21  was  then  read,  and  afterwards  handed  to  the 
jury  for  inspection.  To  the  admission  and  exhibition  of  this  letter  to  thejsry 
Mr.  Bradley  also  reserved  an  exception.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Surrattsville,  Md.,  September 21. 
"  Louis  J.  Weichmann,  Washington,  D,  C. 

"  Dear  Friend  :  John  Sarratt  is  neither  dead  nor  drafted,  though  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  both.  I  am  just  able  to  walk  but  a  little,  yet  very  weak.  I  hare 
had  the  chills  and  fever  pretty  severely.  In  hopes  I  have  entirely  escaped,  I 
shall  be  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible.  I  intend  to  stay  up  a  few  days  in 
order  to  recuperate.  Possibly  we  may  come  up  sooner  than  we  anticipate,  on 
account  of  certain  events  having  turned  up.  I  am  quite  sorry  Miss  Estelle  has 
gone  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  no  attraction  there  now  for  me.  Miss  Fannie 
and  I  were  getting  on  a  fair  road  to  a  flirtation  when  she  bundled  up  bagani 
baggage  and  left  for  Washington.  She  says  '  she  is  glad  Mrs.  Surratt  intendi 
moving  to  town.'  All  right.  We  will  see.  Write  soon  and  tell  me  all  tiie 
news.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  write  a  long  letter. 
1  am  very  happy  to  state  that  I  escaped  the  drai^.  I  sincerely  hope  yon  may  do 
the  same.     Family  all  well  and  send  respects  to  you.     Yours,  as  ever, 

"  J.  Harrison  Surratt." 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that? 

A.  I  di(i.     It  was  the  last  one  I  ever  did  receive  from  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  Mrs.  Surratt  or  John  about  a  cotton  or 
"  ile  "  speculation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Shortly  after  Surratt's  introduction  to  Booth,  Snrratt  told  me 
ibat  he  was  going  to  Europe ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  cotton  specnlationB.   He 
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ed  this  ID  the  presence  of  his  sister.  He  said  that  $3,000  had  been  advanced 
lim  by  some  elderly  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  that  he 
going  to  Liverpool,  from  Liverpool  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to  Matamoras, 
[exico,  to  find  his  brother  Isaac.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  very  fre- 
ntly. 

[r.  Bradlry,  Was  in  the  habit  of  stating  all  this,  or  what? 
L.  He  stated  the  whole  of  what  I  have  just  said.    At  another  time  he  said 
iras  engaged  in  the  oil  business ;  that  he  had  six  shares  of  oil  stock.     Ouce 
iven  approached  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  write  an  article  for  the 
rspaper  to  the  effect  that  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  accomplished  actor,  in  con- 
aence   of  having  erysipelas  in  his  leg,  had  retired  from  the  stage  and  was 
nged  in  the  oil  ousiness.     He  stated  that  Booth  had  made  quite  a  fortune, 
a  hidpresented  his  sister  with  the  money  he  had  made  out  of  the  oil. 
Q.  Whose  sister  ? 
A.  His  owir  sister. 
Q.  Booth's  sister  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  puff,  but  I  refused. 
Q.  Did  he  state  in  what  paper  he  wanted  you  to  put  the  article  1 
A.  No,  sir.    He  said  he  simply  wanted  me  to  write  the  article ;  that  he  would 
iTe  it  published. 
Q.  Did  he  name  the  paper  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  first  letter  the  hand-writing  at  the  bottom  is  very  different  from 
uU  in  the  body  of  the  letter ;  will  you  state  which  hand  Surratt  usually  wrote  7 
A  He  usually  wrote  the  hand  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Q.  The  smaller  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    The  top  hand  is  a  back  hand,  or  hand  that  he  wrote  by  putting 
is  pen  between  his  first  and  second  fingers. 
Q.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  not  in  his  ordinary  hand  ? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  places  that  you  went  to  on  your  way  to  Canada.    I 
at  the  jury  to  get  an  idea  of  the  position  of  those  places.     Will  you  point 
t  on  that  map  the  position  of  the  different  places  you  went  to  after  leaving 
Jw  York,  on  your  way  to  Canada  ? 
Witness  did  as  requested. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  What  place  are  you  a  native  of? 

A  I  am  a  native  of  Baltimore.    I  am  a  native  of  the  United  States,  too. 
^  Do  you  mean  Baltimore,  Maryland  ?     ' 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  educated  at  the  college  at  ElUcott's  Mills,  where 
a  met  John  Surratt  1 
L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  any  place  not  a  great  distance  from  Baltimore  for  the 
rpoee  of  getting  an  education  ? 
A.  I  was  at  Borromeo  college  for  a  short  while. 
Q.  Has  that  any  other  name  in  the  neighborhood  1 
A.  It  is  at  Pikesville. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  in  that  heighborhood  called  Texas,  or  Little  Texas  ? 
A  Yes,  sir.    I  was  teaching  there  two  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  £llicott's  Mills  College,  St.  Charles  College,  to  Wash- 
ton,  or  whence  did  you  come  to  Washington  ? 

1.  When  I  left  St  Charles  College,  in  July,  1862. 1  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
a  two  months'  vacation.     In  September,  1862,  I  accepted  of  a  position 
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at  Bonromeo  college,  in  Maryland ;  was  there  three  months,  and  then  went  and 
taught  two  weeks  at'a  little  place  called  Texas.  The  schoolhonse  heing  des- 
troyed by  fire  I  came  to  Washington,  and  accepted  of  a  position  in  St  Mat- 
thew's Institute. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  a  gentleman  there  named  St.  Marie  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

A.  I  met  him  at  Ellengowan,  on  the  third  of  April,  1863. 

Q.  Where  is  Ellengowan  ? 

A.  Ellengowan  and  Texas  are  both  one  and  the  same. 

Q.  You  met  him  then  at  Texas  ? 

A.  Yes»  sir.  I  met  him  on  the  third  of  April,  1863.  I  was  employed  in 
Washington,  but  was  making  a  visit  at  that  time  with  Sorratt.  I  introdaeed 
Snrratt  to  St.  Marie. 

Q.  On  the  third  of  April,  1863? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  good  Friday,  in  the  aft(?rnoon. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  I  left  Washington  on  the  second  of  April,  1863,  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  following  Monday  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  Texas  after  that  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  did ;  I  think  the  following  Christmas. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  it  in  company  with  Mr.  Surratt  after  that  ? 

A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that  ? 

A.  I  am.     Surratt  was  with  me  at  Ellengowan  only  once. 

Q.  You  are  distinct  in  your  recollection  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  in  1865  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Washington,  do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  yon 
accepted  a  situation  in  St.  Matthews'  Institute  ? 

A.  1  accepted  a  position  in  St.  Matthews'  Institute  in  the  latter  part  of  D^ 
cember,  1862. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "accepting?"  Did  you  not  seek  it,  and  scekil 
earnestly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  sought  it ;  I  do  not  deny  that.     I  was  glad  to  get  it,  too. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  1  remained  there  from  the  24th  of  December,  '62,  to  the  9th  of  Jannaiy. 
'64. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  leave  it  ? 

A.  I  kft  because  I  was  not  treated  right. 

Q.  Then  you  left  of  your  own  accord  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  received  only  thirty-five  dollars  there,  and  I  bad  a  position 
offered  to  me  which  paid  me  eighty  dollars  a  month.  I  always  look  out  for  «lf- 
interest,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  was  better  to  get  eighty  dollars  than  thirty- 
five  dollars. 

Q.  But  in  looking  out  for  self-interest,  which  is  a  very  commendable  thiiig» 
can  you  state  that  you  left  there  voluntarily,  of  your  own  motion  ? 

A.  I  sent  in  my  resignation. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  own  motion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  duties  of  teacher  were  not  only  exacted  of  me,  bat  tb«« 
was  no  man  there  to  sweep  the  room,  and  the  students  under  my  chaige  fcr 
three  months  were  compelled  to  sweep  up.  I  remonstrated  against  this  seTeial 
times. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  the  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  institation. 
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2.  Who  was  that? 

L  Rev.  Dr.  White,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Institute. 
I,  Who  had  the  direct  charge  of  that  school  ? 
[.  I  had  the  direct  charge  of  the  pupils. 
I,  What  business  had  Mr.  Murphy  there  ? 
L  He  was  assistant  teacher. 
1.  Who  was  the  principal  teacher  ? 

L  I  considered  mjself  the  principal  teacher,  because  I  taught  up  stairs  and 
taught  down  stairs.     [Laughter.]     I  had,  too,  the  best  and  more  advanced 
Bs  of  boys  ;    he  had  the  little  boys  with  bare  feet. 
^.  Where  was  this  position  of  $80  a  month  that  was  offered  to  you  ? 
L  It  was  in  the  office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners. 
Q.  Do  you  know  by  whose  agency  and  instrumentality  you  obtained  that 
pointment  ? 

A.  I  do.    By  the  agency  of  Mr.  Shanklin,  chief  clerk  of  that  office,  on  two 
tten  of  recommendation,  one  from  Mr.  White,  and  the  other  from  Captain 
atey,  which  I  have  in  my  possession. 
Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  1 
Witness.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1864  ? 
Mr.  Bradlby.  Yes,  sir. 

L  I  was  boarding  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Handy,  but  had  lodgings  at  the  house 
rMr8.81y. 

Q.  You  remained  there  how  long  ? 

A.  I  boarded  at  Mrs.  Handy's  until  some  time  in  the  fall,  when  I  went  to 
oard  at  22  Pennsylvania  avenue,  at  a  house  kept  by  a  colored  man  named 
'nniell. 

Q.  Can  you  not  fix  it  any  nearer  than  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  remember  the  date.    Perhaps  about  September. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Mr.  Pnmeirs  ? 

A  I  remained  at  Mr.  Pumell's  three  or  four  months.    I  may  have  gone  there 
I  May  or  July.     I  do  not  remember  exactly  about  going  to  Mr.  Pumell's. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  you  staid  there  ? 

A  I  was  boarding  at  Mr.  Pumeirs  house  until  I  came  to  board  with  Mrs. 
nmtt  on  the  1st  of  November,  1864. 
Mr.  Bradley.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

A  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  months — whether  one,  two,  or  three, 
t  was  perhaps  three  months,  and  it  may  have  been  four. 
Q.  Then  you  went  to  board  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  St.  Charles  were  you  studying  for  the  priesthood  1 
A  I  was. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  to  this  have  you  kc^pt  up  your  connection  with  the 
uueh? 

A.  I  have  kept  up  my  connection  with  the  church,  but  not  as  a  student  for 
te  ministry. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  did  not  ask  about  the  ministry,  but  your  connection  with  the 
mreh. 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  lived  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  how  long  ? 
A.  From  the  1st  November,  1864,  until  14th  of  April,  1865. 
Mr.  Bradlbt.  That  is  five  months  and  a  half.     During  that  time  had  you 
•portunities  of  observing  her  life  and  conduct  ? 
A.  I  had. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  it  was  or  not  exemplary  as  a  Christian  woman. 
tfr.  PiBRBBPONT.  I  object. 
27 
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Mr.  Bradley.  I  mean  to  put  her  character  in  issue. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Undoubtedly;  but  this  is  not  the  time. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  assailed  her  eharaeter 
in  the  worst  possible  manner. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  submit,  your  honor,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  pot- 
ting her  character  in  issue  at  the  proper  time,  but  that  it  cannot  be  done  on 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  want  to  show  what  her  whole  life  was  during  the  time  tkU 
this  man  has  been  detailing  incidents  of  it,  and 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  bringing  aD  tlie 
church,  all  the  laymen,  and  everybody  else  to  whom  your  honor  may  be  wil- 
ling to  listen,  to  prove  what  her  character  was  as  far  as  they  can  sp^Jt  fimm 
their  own  knowledge,  but  I  object  to  its  being  done  on  the  crofla-examination  (^ 
a  witness.  They  cannot  use  a  witness  on  cross-examination  for  the  purpose  o( 
supporting  character. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  expect  to  support  her  character  by  this  witness.  I 
wish  to  test  this  witness's  observation  and  memory  of  it. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Bradley,  that  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  given 
is  at  all  responsive  to  anything  brought  out  on  the  cioss-ezamination.  It  id 
competent  to  prove  character,  but  in  doing  so  yon  make  the  witness  your  own. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Your  honor  then  rules,  that  when  the  proeecolion  have  shown 
that  during  a  particular  portion  of  the  time  this  witness  was  stopping  at  lier 
house — that  is,  on  Sunday — she  visited  one  church  reguh^ly ;  ana  that  inmi 
a  certain  portion  of  the  services  of  the  Catholic  church,  she  habitually  atleadcd 
another  church,  I  may  not  inquire  into  her  character  ? 

The  Court.  O,  yes ;  you  can  inquire  into  everything  that  has  been  fgom 
into  in  the  examination  in  chief. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Certainly ;  we  have  no  objection. 

The  Court.  If  anything  has  been  said  in  that  direct  examination  about  ker 
attending  church,  you  may  question  the  witness  in  regard  to  it  on  the  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  To  which  we  shall  certainly  not  object. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  understand  the  question  I  put  has  been  mled  out  by  pnr 
honor  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  desire  to  have  an  exception  reserved* 

Q.  State  what,  during  the  whole  time  of  your  stay  there,  her  depcurUneiit  was 
towards  you  personally. 

A.  She  treated  me  just  as  kindly  as  I  treated  her. 

Q.  I  asked  what  her  deportment  towards  you  was  7 

A.  She  treated  me  kindlv. 

Q.  Had  you  not,  in  her  bouse,  the  freedom  of  a  son  almost  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sick  at  any  time  during  your  stay  there  ] 

A.  I  was  sick  for  a  short  time  one  night. 

Q.  Were  you  not  nursed  and  attended  as  though  yon  were  her  son? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  visitors  to  her  house — Booth,  Ataerodt,  ftysf' 
and  Herold ;  did  you  not  see  respectable  ciiiaens  visiting  tbeie  also  I 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Many  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  who  were  there  freqaenllyf 

A .  I  would  not  like  to  state  who  were  there.  Perhaps  those  eentkBan  mifb^ 
object.  '  • 
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pon  yon  to  state  who  were  frequent  visitors  at  her  house  hesides 

e  enumerated  on  your  examination  here. 

Wiget  was  a  very  frequent  visitor,  as  was  also  her  brother. 

set 

aes  one  or  two  sisters  of  charity,  Mrs.  Kirby  and  Mrs.  Dean. 

»ut  all  I  remember. 

not  remember  any  other  gentlemen  visiting  that  house  in  the  five 

ere  there  except  the  two  you  have  mentioned,  exclusive  of  those 

your  examination  in  chief? 

mean  to  say  there  were  none  others  there,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
8  I  know ;  that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.     If  you  were  to 
s  to  my  attention  I  could  tell  whether  they  used  to  come  there  or 

JO  test  your  memory,  and  do  not  want  to  call  your  attention  to 

A  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1865,  where  were  you  ? 

I  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  in  the  parlor. 

se  was  there  ? 

irratt.  Miss  Anna  Surratt,  and  Miss  Fitzpatrick. 

»e  besides  members  of  the  family  1 

>llahan. 

I  a  member  of  the  family,  was  she  not  ? 

}  boarding  in  the  house,  but  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  family, 
e  you  have  mentioned  were  inmates  of  the  house,  were  they  not  ? 

'  there  was  no  one  else  there  that  night  except  the  inmates  of  the 

I I  remember  of  now. 

9U  any  distinct  memory  about  it  ? 

i  very  distinct  memory  that  there  was  no  one  else  there.     Some 
in  for  a  short  time, 
as  that? 

IS  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  March,  1865  ? 

the  only  one  there  other  than  those  who  were  inmates  of  the 

the  only  one  that  I  remember  of. 
you  fix  that  date  of  the  13  th  of  March  ? 
fact  that  it  was  two  evenings  before  the  15th  of  March  that  Payne 

\  you  remember  the  15th  of  March  ? 

iber  that  by  the  play  at  the  theatre  on  that  occasion,  *<  Jane  Shore.'' 

L5th  of  March  '*Jane  Shore"  was  played? 

%jed.  any  prominent  character  in  it  ? 
;  know.     1  was  not  at  the  theatre  that  evening, 
you  know,  then,  whether  it  was  played  or  not  ? 
icratt  told  me  it  was  played, 
lid  he  tell  you  ? 

lays  afterwards ;  Little  Miss  Dean  told  me,  also.   She  described 
&c. 

IS  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  the  18th  of  March  ? 
do  not  know,  because  I  was  out  that  evening. 
\B  there  before  you  went  out ! 
was  there. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  iDmates  of  the  hoase, 

A.  1  do  not  remember  of  any  others. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  ? 

A.  Siirratt  and  I  were  at  the  theatre. 

Q.  What  was  the  play  ? 

A.  The  "  Apostate.  " 

Q.  Who  played  in  it  ? 

A.  Booth  and  John  McCullough. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  aa  a  witness  before  the  commission  who  tried  the 
alleged  conspirators  ] 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  fix  a  difTerent  night  then  for  the  performance  of  that  play  I 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  afterwards  see  the  affidavit  of  John  McCullough  swearing 
that  he  was  not  here  at  that  time,  and  did  not  play  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  the  affidavit  of  John  McCullough,  swearing  that  he 
was  not  htsre  on  the  18th  of  March.  I  did  see  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  McColloagh 
swearing  that  he  was  not  here  on  the  2d  of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  not  fix  that  period  ? 

A.  Which  ?     I  did  not  say  the  18th. 

Q.  Was  not  the  day  fixed  by  you  then  as  the  time  when  John  McCullongli 
played  here,  a  day  other  than  the  18th  of  March  I 

A.  I  said,  as  well  as  I  could  remember,  before  the  commissioii,  that  it  wu 
the  26th  of  March.  I  now  state  it  was  the  18th  of  March.  I  was  mistaken 
not  as  to  the  fact,  but  merely  as  to  the  time  ? 

Q.  Did  you,  before  that  commission,  swear  you  were  introduced  to  John 
McCullough,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  April  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  true  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  the  affidavit  of  John  McCullough,  stating  that  he  wu 
not  here  on  the  2d  of  April  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  the  affidavit  stating  that  he  did  not  know  you,  and  hid 
never  seen  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Afterwards,  did  not  you  change  the  date  of  your  introduction  to  John 
McCullough  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  changed  the  date  before  I  had  seen  John  McCullough'e 
affidavit. 

Q.  Where  did  you  change  it  ? 

A.  In  my  own  mind. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  declare  that  change  ? 

A.  I  told  Mr.  Aiken,  while  evidence  for  the  defence  was  being  taken,  that  it 
was  not  the  2d  of  April,  but  the  26th  of  March.  I  am  positive  that  I  met  John 
McCullough,  and  if  necessary 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Aiken  ? 

A.  I  told  him  while  the  evidence  for  the  defence  was  being  taken,  aftff  I 
had  got  through  with  my  testimony.  I  was  merely  mistaken  as  to  the  time* 
If  necessary,  I  could  detail  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  McCullougt- 

Mr.  Bradlry.  I  think  Mr.  McCullough  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moantaiAi; 
at  least  we  have  tried  to  get  him,  but  have  not  succeeded ;  so  you  will  not  deti3 
that,  if  you  please. 

Q.  Can  you  now  11t  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  time  when  you  wWB 
introduced  to  Dr.  Mudd  ? 

A.  I  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Mudd  in  the  winter  of  1864-'65.     I  could  6i'^ 
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certainly,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  going  to  the  National  Hotel  and  seeing  at  what 
time  Booth  occupied  room  84. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  means  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember  just  now. 

Q.  When  asked  that  question  upon  the  trial  before,  did  yon  state  any  other 
means  by  which  you  could  fix  it  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  it  could  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  register  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia House. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  to  look  for  that  register  ? 

A.  I  did  not — not  to  the  Pennsylvania  House. 

Q.  Not  the  house  down  on  C  street  1 

A.  No,  sir.  I  never  saw  the  register  of  the  Pennsylvania  House,  except  on 
»ne  occasion,  several  months  before  the  trial,  when  I  went  there  to  look  for  a 
friend. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  see  it  during  the  trial  of  the  assassins  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  fix  the  date  as  the  15th  of  January,  or  about  that  time  1 

A.  1  said  about  the  15th  of  January.  ■ 

Q.  That  was  in  the  month  of  June  you  testified  ? 

A.  1  testified  in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Ton  testified  before  that  commission  in  the  month  of  April  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  in  the  month  of  May,  I  should  say. 

Q.  And  then  your  recollection  was  that  it  was  the  fifteenth  of  January  that 
yoQuwDr.  Mudd? 

A  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  from  circumstances.  I  was  sony  I  did 
not  go  to  the  National  Hotel  to  see  the  room. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  now  ] 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1864~'65. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it  ? 

A.  I  will  fix  it  positively  by  saying  that  it  was  room  84. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  you  saw  Dr.  Mudd,  when 
yoQ  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  with  him  1 

A  I  fix  it  also  by  another  circumstance — by  the  fact  of  Surratt  being  em- 
^oyed  by  the  Adams  Express  Company  a  short  time  after  this  introduction. 
Tbat  fact  has  occurred  to  me  within  the  past  two  years.  Had  that  fact  come  to 
i&jmind  in  1865  I  would  have  stated  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  to  the  office  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  to  ascer- 
fcib  when  that  employment  was  ? 

A  I  have. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  ascertain  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  not 
in  January  ? 

A.  The  man  told  me  that  it  was  on  the  Slst  of  December.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  January. 

Q  You  say  that  Surratt  was  employed  shortly  after  the  introduction  to  Mudd 
lad  Booth? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  been  introduced  to  Mudd  and  Booth  before  the  31st 
>f  December  1 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  on  the  trial  of  the  conspurators  you  swear  that  it  was  about  the  15th 
f  January  ? 
A  I  did. 

Q.  Now  what,  since  that,  has  enabled  you  to  change  the  date  of  the  perform- 
lee  of  McCuUough  and  Booth  at  the  theatre,  and  the  day  of  your  interview  with 
Mthand  Muddl 
A.  I  will  answer  any  one  of  those  questions  singly. 
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Q.  First,  what  enables  you  to  fix  the  change  in  the  date  ? 

A.  I  changed  the  date  before  I  ever  saw  John  McOallongb's  affidavit 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  enabled  you  to  change  the  date  I 

A.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  Booth  who  called  on  the  2d  of  April,  but  Atze- 
rodt.  I  know  that  Booth  had  called  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  a  week  previoug 
to  Atzerodt's  arrival. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  named  Ford,  proprietor  of  Ford's  theatre  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  very  shortly  after  you  had  given  that  testimony  at  the 
conspiracy  trials,  have  a  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  time  when  Booth 
and  McCullough  performed  at  the  theatre. 

Witness.    At  what  time  ?    They  performed  often. 

Mr.  Bradley.    I  mean  when  the  '<  Apostate"  was  performed  in  March,  1865  f 

A.  Not  that  I  remember.  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  first  one  who  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  **  Apostate"  was  performed  on  the  18tb  of  March. 

Q.  But  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  what  Mr.  Ford  said  to  you,  you  do 
not  remember  ?  ^ 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ford  ? 

A.  Slightly. 

Q.  Were  you  not  imprisoned  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  Oarroll  prboDi 

A.  I  was  at  Carroll  prison  for  30  days ;  but  not  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  You  saw  him  daily  ? 

A.  Almost  daily  ? 

Q.  Didn't  you  ride  up  and  down  with  him  to  the  trial  of  the  conspiratont 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  conversed  on  this  subject  with  him  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I  did,  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  talk  about  this  very  time — talk  about  the  performance  of 
"  Peecara,"  in  the  play  of  the  "Apostate?" 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  then  that  you  were  mistaken  as  to  the  time  wha 
"Pescara"  was  performed? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  You  do  remember  that  you  had  conversations  with  him  T 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  enables  you  to  fix  the  change  in  the  date  as  to  the  lame  when  Di^ 
Mudd  was  at  the  Pennsylvania  House  ? 

A.  The  fact  of  his  employment  by  the  Adams  Express  Company. 

Q.  Then  you  know  that  John  Surratt  was  employed  the  by  Adams  Express 
Company  after  you  had  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Mudd  and  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  John  Surratt  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Adams  Exprtfs 
Company  one  holiday,  and  that  he  wanted  leave  of  absence  for  the  holiday,  W 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  have  told  us  all  about  that — about  bis  taking  Freaci 
leave. 

A.  This  is  a  different  circumstance. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  you  ^x  the  fact  that  John  Surratt  was  employci  b/ 
the  Adams  Express  Company  after  you  were  introduced  to  Mudd  and  Booth- 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  He  proposes  to  give  the  other  circumstance. 

Mr.  Bradley.  O,  well,  let  him  give  it.     I  want  everything  to  eome  out 

Witness.  I  will  answer  your  question  by  saying,  merely  because  on  «*** 
the  holidays  at  that  time,  a  Sunday,  or  some  other  day,  perhaps  New  f^^ 
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Liratt  was  at  work  all  day  in  the  office.     I  know  it  was  a  holiday  because  we' 

d  turkey  for  dinner.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Then  you  know  that  was  after  your  introduction  to  Booth  and  Mudd  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  must  have  been  in  December  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  John  Surratt  was  employed  by  the  Adams  Express 

»mpany  was  it  you  had  that  mtroduction  ? 

k.  Several  days. 

(2«  A  week  ? 

k.  Perhaps  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  proof  was  given  on  that  trial  that  Dr.  Mudd  was  not 

ere  at  the  time  you  named  I 

A.  Dr.  Mudd  himself  has  admitted  that  what  I  said  about  him  was  true. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  Dr.  Mudd  admitted.  Are  you 
ware  that  on  that  trial  proof  was  given  that  Dr.  Mudd  was  not  here  at  the 
ime  you  fixed  him  here  ? 

A.  I  have  read  Mr.  Bingham's  argument. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  whether  you  have  read  Mr.  Bing- 
nam's  argument' or  not.  I  repeat  my  question:  "Are  you  aware  that  on  that 
trial  proof  was  given  that  Dr.  Mudd  was  not  here  at  tne  time  you  fixed  him 
beief" 

L  lam. 

Q.  When  was  the  time,  according  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  evidence  or  the 
vguneuts  on  that  trial  ? 

A.  One  of  the  times  fixed  was  that  he  was  here  on  the  22d  of  December,' 
1864. 

Q.  Yet  you  on  that  trial  swore  that  he  was  here  about  the  15th  of  January  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Another  circumstance  which  comes  to 
nj  mind  as  fixing  the  introduction  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1864,  is  that 
Somtt  went  to  Port  Tobacco  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1865.  It  has  im- 
msed  my  mind,  and  I  am  positive  that  the  introduction  to  Mudd  and  Booth 
w»  before  this  ride  to  Port  Tobacco,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  1865. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  thought  over  all  these  circumstances  before  you  were  examined 
lere  yesterday  ? 

A.'  I  have  thought  over  them  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  will  do  for  the  present. 

The  Court.  Have  you  concluded  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  I 

Mr.  Bradley.  0,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  **  Jane  Shore  "  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  March. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  gave  that  same  date  on  the  conspiracy  trial  ? 

A.  I  fixed  it  finally  for  Mr.  Cox.  I  said  ''Jane  Shore"  was  played  on  the 
5th,  as  well  as  I  could  remember. 

Q.  After  having  given  your  testimony  in  chief  in  that  case,  or  just  before,  do 
ott  remember  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ford,  or  any  one  else,  on  the  way  from 
larroll  prison  to  the  place  of  trial,  in  which  you  asked  what  night  **  Jane  Shore  " 
as  acted? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.  I  asked  that  fact  of  a  Mr.  Lewis  Garland, 
'ho  was  an  actor  at  Mr.  Ford's  theatre. 

Q.  An  actor  was  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  (After  a  moment's  reflection:)  No,  he  was  not  an  actor,  but  he 
^  ®™P|^y®^  **  Ford's  theatre.     I  believe  he  was  costumer. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  ask  him  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  down  at  the  conspiracy  trials. 
Q.  Then  did  he  tell  you? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  swear  according  to  what  he  told  you,  or  according  to  your  recol- 
lection ? 

A.  I  swore  according  to  my  recollection.     He  corroborated  my  recdllection. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Garland  agreed  with  you  in  your  recollection  as  to  the  date  of 
that  night  1 

A.  I  do  not  say  that  he  agreed.     He  corroborated  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  he  corroborated,  which  is  agreeing,  I  take  it. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  with  Garland? 

A.  Down  at  the  conspiracy  trial. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  on  the  way  from  Carroll  prison  to  the  place  where  the  trial  was 
had? 

A .  No,  sir ;  Garland  was  not  confined  in  Carroll  prison,  but  at  Uie  jail  out  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  going  down  to  that  conspiracy  trial  with  John  M.  Lloyd  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was  along  one  day. 

Q,  Was  anybody  else  with  you  i 

A.  Two  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets. 

Q.  Nobody  else? 

A.  There  may  have  been  two  or  three  other  persons,  whose  names  I  cannot 
now  recall. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Ford  wi^h  you? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  with  us  that  particular  day  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  testified  here  that  when  Mrs.  Surratt  was  being  driven  by  you 
in  a  buggy  to  Surrattsville,  you  met  Lloyd  in  a  buggy  at  a  little  village  beyond 
the  Eastern  branch ;  that  both  carriages  were  stopped,  and  that  Lloyd  came  19 
to  the  buggy  which  you  were  driving,  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Surratt  in  such  alow 
tone  that  you  could  not  hear  what  passed;  I  believe  that  is  the  substance  of 
what  you  testified  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  at  that  time,  look  right  into  Lloyd's  face  while  he  was 
talking  with  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  sat  right  up  in  the  buggy,  with  my  back  against  the  back  part 
of  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  into  Lloyd's  face  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  that  precise  moment,  while  he  was  conversing;  I  looked  at 
him  as  he  came  from  his  carriage  over  to  where  we  were,  and  he  recognized  me. 

Q.  On  the  way  to  the  prison  of  which  I  have  spoken,  when  Lloyd  was  with 
you,  and  somebody  else,  did  you  not  ask  Lloyd  in  what  tone  of  voice  Mk. 
Surratt  spoke  to  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  you  had  testified  that  she  had  spoken  in  a 
whisper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  expressed  astonishment. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said? 

A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  he  say  that  if  you  swore  to  that  you  swore  to  a  lie  ? 

Mr.'PiRRRBPONT.  I  submit  to  your  honor  whether  this  evidence  is  proper— 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  said  to  him. 

The  Court.  You  cannot  ask  the  witness  what  Mr.  Lloyd  sidd. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Cannot  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  memory? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  already  testified  here,  and  we  can  produce 
fcim  again  if  necessary. 
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The  Court.  You  may  ask  the  witness  whether  he  did  not  say  so  and  so  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  then,  when  he  has  answered,  if  yon  wish  to  contradict  him  yon 
can  hring  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Q.  When  you  told  Lloyd  that  she  whispered  to  him,  did  you  say  anything 
else  to  him  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Lloyd  that  she  whispered  to  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Lloyd,  at  that  time,  that  you  had  sworn  she  whispered  to 
him? 

A.  I  told  Lloyd  that  I  had  testified  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  she  whispered  to  him.     I  did  not  hear  that  conversation. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  Lloyd  to  correct  the  testimony  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  seems  we  cannot  ask  you  what  Lloyd  said. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  You  can  if  the  other  side  assent  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  stated  here  to-day,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  you  left 
no  clothes  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  after  ^e  16th  or  17th  of  April,  whichever  it  was  ? 

A.  I  left  no  clothes  which  were  to  be  washed.  On  Sunday  or  Monday  I  took 
off  a  pair  of  dirty  boots  which  I  had,  and  left  them  in  my  room.  When  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  asked  me  the  question,  I  thought  he  meant  clothes  for  the 
wash. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  asked  about  clothes  for  the  wash,  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  Carroll  prison,  did  you  not  state  in  the  presence  of 
two  other  persons  that  the  reason  you  had  no  clean  clothes  there,  or  was  short 
of  clean  clothes,  was  that  you  had  loft  your  clothes  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  to  go  into 
the  wash  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  to  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Carland  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  remember.  I  had  been  two  weeks  in  Canada,  and  by 
the  time  I  got  back  the  clothes  I  had  on  were  pretty  dirty.  I  had  clean  clothes 
at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  but  was  not  permitted  to  go  and  get  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  left  your  clothes  there  to  go  into  the 
wash  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  always  put  my  clothes  out  to  wash  by  Monday. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Surratt  went  to  New  York  and  saw  Mr.  Booth.  Give 
U8  the  date  of  that  visit. 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1865. 

Q.  What  date  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.     In  the  early  part ;  between  the  1st  and  22d. 

Mr.  Bradley.  There  are  only  28  or  29  days  in  February.  Can't  you  fix  the 
time  any  nearer  than  you  have  done  ? 

A.  I  remember  it  was  before  the  22d. 

Q.  You  cannot  fix  it  any  nearer  than  some  time  within  twenty-one  days  ? 

A.  I  remember,  too,  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1865  that  Surratt  went  to 
New  York,  while  a  man  by  the  name  of  Howell  was  in  the  house ;  and  he  was 
there  in  the' early  part  of  1865. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  fix  the  time  when  Surratt  said  he  went  to  New  York 
and  said  he  saw  Booth  ? 

A .  I  cannot  fix  the  date  positively. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  within  ten  days  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  merely  remember  that  he  went  to  New  York,  and  that  it 
Was  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1865. 

Q.  You  can't  fix  it  within  ten  days  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  ten  days  of  February  1 
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A.  No,  sir.  If  there  was  anj  pecoliar  circomstanoe  to  recall  H  to  my 
mind,  I  coald  recall  it  hy  that  circamstance. 

Q,  Did  he  go  to  New  York  twice  in  the  month  of  February  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  ho  go  to  New  York  once  in  the  month  of  January  and  once  in 
the  month  of  February  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  did  not] 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  went  to  New  York,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection he  went  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1865. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  what  he  went  for? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  he  went  for  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  went  there  to  see  a  lady  and  to  bring  her  back  home 
with  him.  and  did  he  not  bring  her  back  home  with  him  ? 

A.  A  lady  did  come  back  with  him. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  that  he  went  there  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  he  was  going,  and  when  he  came  back  did  he  not  teB 
you,  in  the  presence  of  others,  that  he  had  been  to  New  York,  and  where  he  met 
that  lady  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that  particular  circumstance. 

Q.  Where  was  it  he  told  you  that  he  had  seen  Booth,  and  that  Booth  had  as 
elegant  house  there  ? 

A.  In  his  own  house. 

Q.  When? 

A.  After  he  got  back. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  A  few  days. 

Q.  How  many  days  ? 

A.  That  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Ten  days  or  a  week  ? 

A    I  do  not  know  the  day,  hour,  and  minute  of  everything. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  have  testified  to  so  many  dated,  and  with  such  partica* 
larity,  that^  I  want  to  see  how  much  you  remember  about  others.  It  is  not  mj 
suggestion  ;  it  is  yours. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  he  told  you  he  had  been  to  New  York,  and  hd 
seen  Booth,  and  that  Booth  lived  in  an  elegant  house,  and  so  on,  did  he  or  DOt 
tell  you  then  that  he  had  brought  a  lady  back  with  him  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  brought  a  lady  back  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  went  on  after  that  lady  to  bring  her  os  to 
Washington  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  he  may  have  said  so. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  remember  of  his  telling  where  he  met  her  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  telling  you  that  he  met  her  on  the  ferry-boat  f 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  gone  ? 

A.  But  a  few  days. 

Q.  What  is  a  few  days  in  your  calendar  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Was  it  more  than  three  days  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
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Q.  Was  it  more  than  two  days  and  nights  I 
A.  About  that 

Q.  Was  it  more  than  one  day  and  two  nights  ? 
A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember,  then,  of  his  leaving  here  in  the  evening,  going  to 
^riew  York,  and  coming  back  by  the  next  night,  and  bringing  this  lady  with  him  T 
A.  I  remember  his  bringing  a  lady. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  she  arrive  ? 
A.  In  the  afternoon. 
Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  ? 

A.  She  did  not  come  into  the  house  at  all ;  not  that  I  saw.  • 

Q.  Which  way  did  she  go  ? 

A.  I  was  not  inside ;  but  Miss  Anna  Surratt  told  me 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Never  mind  what  she  told  you. 

Witness.  Then  I  can't  state.  I  did  not  see  her  go  away  from  the  house  at 
aU. 

Q.  How  did  she  come  to  the  house  T 
A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  her  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  her  on  that  occasion,  but  some  time  afterwards. 
Q.  On  that  occasion,  when  John  Surratt  went  to  New  York  and  brought  a 
»      Iftdy  back,  you  did  not  see  her  at  all  ? 
,        A.  No,  sir. 

I         Q.  Did  she  arrive  in  the  afternoon  1 
[        A.  Yes,  sir. 
\        Q.  How  do  you  know  if  you  didn't  see  her  at  all  ? 

iA.  Well,  I  know  it  from  circumstances. 
Q-  In  what  way  did  John  H.  Surratt  come  to  speak  to  you  of  meeting  Booth 
J      4t  this  elegant  mansion  in  New  York  ? 
^        A.  His  sister  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  Booth  when  he  was  in  New 

York, and  he  said  "yes,"  and  described  the  furniture  in  the  house,  &c. 
^        Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  ? 

!        A.  He  told  toe  in  the  presence  of  his  sister.     He  told  it  to  both  of  us. 
[      ,  Q-  I  thought  you  said  in  your  examination  in  chief  that  he  told  you  he  had 
i      ^n  to  New  York  and  had  seen  Booth,  and  mentioiied  what  an  elegant  house 
^c  iiad,  and  so  on.    Now  you  say  he  mentioned  this  to  his  sister  ? 
A.  He  told  me  and  he  told  her. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir.    His  sister  put  the  question,  I  believe. 
Q.  You  did  not  make  any  inquiry  about  it  at  all  ? 
A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if,  in  your  communication  with  any  officer  of  the  govem- 
'^Jent,  you  have  been  told  that  if  you  did  not  testify  to  more  than  you  had 
stated,  they  would  hang  you  too  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  will  say  just  here  that  before  the  trial  in  1865  I  detailed  my 
^deoce  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Pitman  took  it  down  in  short-hand. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  you  may  stop.  The  question  has 
^^en  answered,  but  if  your  honor  pleases  it  was  an  improper  question,  and  I 
*^ope  no  more  such  will  be  asked.  I  do  not  suppose  they  can  inquire  of  the 
Witness  what  the  officer  of  the  government  asked  him. 

The  Court.  They  may  inquire  of  the  witness  whether  he  has  not  made  to 
^me  officer  of  die  government  a  different  statement  than  that  which  he  has  made 
^ere  in  giving  his  testimony.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  they  can  go  into  every 
Conversation  that  he  has  ever  had  during  his  lifetime  with  any  and  everybody. 

Mr.  PiBBRBPONT.  I  do  not  ask  that  this  question  be  stricken  out.  I  only 
^k  that  such  questions  be  not  continued  by  counsel. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  I  now  propose  to  ask  the  witness  whether,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Maddox  and  others,  an  officer  of  the  government  did  not  tell  him  that,  unless 
he  testified  to  more  than  he  had  stated,  mej  would  hang  him  too. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  object. 

The  Court.  Is  the  question,  unless  he  testified  to  more  here  than  he  bad 
stated  to  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  do  uot  object  if  it  relates  to  this  trial.  If  it  relates  to 
evidence  that  was  to  have  been  given  on  some  former  trial,  then,  I  conceive,  the 
question  is  not  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  to  what  trial  it  relates.  I  expect  to  show, 
however,  Jthat  this  witness  is  testif3dng,  and  testifying  here,  under  threats. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Testifying  here  under  threats? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Then  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Now  I  will  repeat  the  question:  "I  ask  you  if  nn  officer  of 
the  government  did  not  tell  you  that  unless  you  testified  to  more  than  you  had 
already  stated  they  would  hang  you  too  ?  " 

Witness.  At  this  trial? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Maddox  and 
some  others  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  it.  It  is  news  to  me.  I  never  had 
any  fear  of  hanging. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  A.  Bingham  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  such  thing  pass  from  him  to  you? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  object. 

The  Court.  I  thought  you  waived  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  did  in  relation  to  the  other;  but  now  he  brings  in  per- 
sons and  asks  if  Mr.  Bingham 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bingham  was  an  officer  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  is  now. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  did  not  know  it.     He  is  a  member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  thought  he  was  conducting  the  preliminary  examination  oi 
witnesses  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  expect  to  show  that  he  has  been  examining  witnesses  pre- 
liminary to  the  trial  of  this  case. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  do  uot  know  what  the  counsel  may  expect  to  show. 
Whenever  that  question  comes  up,  then  will  be  the  proper  time  to  discuss  it 
But  now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  question  is  as  to  what  Mr.  Bingham  said  in  le* 
lation  to  some  other  trial. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  question  is  asked  the  witness  with  regard  to  what  was 
said  to  him  in  reference  to  his  testimony.  We  do  not  say  at  what  particular 
trial,  for  we  may  not  know.    We  expect  to  find  out  what  passed. 

After  some  further  discussion — 

The  Court  said:  I  ruled  the  other  day  that  no  inquiry  could  be  made  of  a 
witness  in  reference  to  any  promise  made,  or  threat  held  out,  to  induce  him  to  give 
or  to  withhold  testimony  before  the  military  commission,  but  that  evidence  of 
any  promise  or  threat  held  out  to  him  to  influence  the  character  of  the  testimonj 
to  be  given  on  this  trial  was  proper,  and  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Suppose,  you  honor,  those  promises  or  threats  were  made  with 
a  view  of  afiecting  the  testimony  of  witness  with  regard  to  John  H.  Sunattr 
would  it  be  proper  in  that  case  to  give  evidence  of  them  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir;  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt  for  the 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then,  under  that  ruling  of  your  honor,  I  submit  we  haT«« 
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^t  to  the  eyidence,  for  John  H.  Sarratt  was  incladed  in  the  indictment  under 
liich  the  other  parties  were  tried  before  the  military  commission. 
The  Court.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  He  was  not  tried  there. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Yonr  honor  knows  it  as  a  matter  connected  with  the  judicial 
itoiy  of  the  country. 

The  Court.  I  know  he  was  not  on  his  trial  there. 
Mr.  Merrick.  He  was  included  in  the  indictment. 

The  Court.  You  know,  Mr.  Merrick,  as  well  as  the  court  does,  that  that  was 
trial  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  found  out  he  was  not  on  trial. 
Mr.  Merrick.  Not  until  after  they  had  gotten  together  the  testimony.  They 
pected  to  have  him  before  them  when  they  were  preparing  the  testimony. 
The  Court.  That  court  tried  only  such  persons  as  they  had  before  them ; 
d  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  John  H.  Surratt  was  not  before  them. 
Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all  very  true,  but  the  testimony  was  prepared  with  a 
?w  to  all  of  them. 

The  District  Attorney.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  charges  and  specifi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  or  is  not. 
Mr.  Bradley  reserved  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 
Q.  Do  you  know  G-eorge  T.  Jarboe  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  I  know  George  T.  Jarboe,  but  I  had  the 
easure  of  being  in  the  Old  Capitol,  or  Carroll  prison,  and  met  there  a  man  by 
e  name  of  Jarboe.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  is  *•  George  T."  or  not. 
here  were  two  Jarboes  there,  father  and  son. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  here  to-day  that  on  the  morning  after  the  assassination 
'  flie  President  you  went  before  the  government  officers  ? 
A.  Not  exactly  government  officers ;  city  government  officers. 
Mr.  Bradley.  You  did,  I  believe,  correct  it,  and  said  to  Mr.  Richards — that 
ou  went  to  Mr.  Richards  and  made  a  disclosure  of  all  you  knew  about  it. 
WlT?iKS8.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Richards  that  morning.     I  said  I  went  to  Mr. 
tichards's  office,  and  saw  two  men  who  were  employed  by  Mr.  Richards,  Messrs. 
llarvoe  and  McDevitt. 

Ur.  Bradley.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  went  to  Mr.  Richards  and 
Dade  a  disclosure  of  all  you  knew  about  it. 

A.  I  did  not  say  I  made  a  disclosure  of  all  I  knew  about  it,  because  I  knew 
lothin?  at  all  of  the  assassination.  I  had  my  suspicions,  and  stated  substan- 
iillj  the  facts,  giving  a  description  of  John  Surratt  and  Booth. 

Q.  While  you  were  confined  in  Carroll  prison  did  you  tell  Mr.  Jarboe  that 
'te  next  morning,  while  you  were  going  to  your  place  of  business,  you  were 
tiTested  by  one  of  Baker's  detectives,  and  carried  before  Mr.  Stanton  and  sev- 
^  other  officers. 
A.  That  is  perfect  news  to  me. 
Q.  Your  memory  is  very  good  about  that  ? 
A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Richards's  office. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  what  you  stated  to  Mr.  Jarboe,  in 
*roll  prison. 

A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
Q.  Neither  to  him  nor  to  any  one  else  in  prison  ? 
^.  No,  sir.    None  of  Baker's  detectives  ever  arrested  me. 
^.  I  want  to  know  what  you  told  Jarboe  ? 

^.  I  have  stated  to  you  that  the  expression  is  perfectly  new  to  me — ^like 
^"  music. 
^.  Were  you  or  not  carried  before  Mr.  Stanton? 
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A.  I  was  not  carried  before  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  custody  of  anybody  % 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  On  one  Sunday  morning,  the  30th  of  April,  as  I  was  walking  down  the 
street  very  leisurely,  smoking  a  cigar,  I  met  Mr.  Burnett.  He  inrited  me  to 
his  office  and  told  me  to  be  seated.  He  did  not  arrest  me.  He  told  me  Mr. 
Stanton  would  like  to  see  me.  I  did  go  before  Mr.  Stanton.  That  was  the 
firdt  and  only  time  I  ever  had  an  interview  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  this  young  man  in  prison  that  when  Baker's  detectives 
had  carried  you  before  Secretary  Stanton  and  several  other  officers,  they  of  course 
asked  you  if  you  knew  anything  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  plot  to  murder 
the  President;  and  that  you  said,  "  1  do  not?" 

A.  I  did  not  know  whether  these  parties  were  or  were  not  engaged  in  thia 
conspiracy. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  tell  Jarboe,  and  some  one  else  in  Carroll  prison, 
that  being  taken  before  Mr.  Stanton,  and  interrogated  as  to  what  you  knew,  if 
you  knew  anything  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  plot  to  murder  ue  President, 
you  did  not  say  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  tell  them  ? 

A.  I  gave  Mr.  Stanton  all  the  information  that  was  in  my  possession  at  tbt 
time. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  the  persons  in  prison  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  Jarboe  at  all 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  ? 

A.  I  say  it  is  news  to  me. 

Q.  Is  not  your  memory  as  distinct  about  that  as  anything  else  ? 

A.  How  can  I  tell  ?  1  eay  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Bradle\\  I  have  a  right  to  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer. 

Mr.  PifcRREPONT.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  can  give  one. 

The  Court.  If  he  says  he  cannot  possibly  remember,  then,  of  course,  tbeie 
is  an  end  of  it.  The  counsel,  however,  has  the  right  to  test  his  memory  on  the 
point,  and  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  get  a  positive  answer. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  you  did  or  did  not  state  what  I  have  repeated,  to 
Ihe  parties  mentioned? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  so.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  Idil 
not  say  so.     I  never  heard  of  it  until  to-day. 

By  a  Juror.  Who  is  Mr.  Burnett? 

A.  He  was  the  assistant  judge  advocate  on  the  trial.  He  was  condoctiiig 
the  preliminary  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Jarboe,  or  any  one  else  there,  that  you  thought  some- 
thing was  going  on,  because  you  met  so  many  rebels  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  wanted  to  go  south,  and  could  not  go,  beeaose 
John  Surratt  could  not  get  you  employment  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  All  these  things  astonish  me.  I  never  heard  of  them 
before. 

Q.  That  John  Surratt  could  not  make  any  arrangement  to  get  you  aciofis 
the  river  ? 

A.  I  never  asked  John  Surratt  to  get  me  across  the  river. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Jarboe,  and  these  other  people  that  you  did ;  that  JW 
could  not  go  because  he  could  not  make  an  arrangement  to  get  you  accotfl  the 
river?  ^ 

A.  No,  sir. 
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>.  What  waa  your  position  under  the  government? 

L.  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners,  a 
ich  office  of  the  War  Department. 

!-  Did  that  bring  you  into  such  a  position  that  you  could  see  what  the  move- 
ts  of  the  armies  were  ? 
..  No,  sir. 

;.  Did  you  or  not  from  time  to  time  take  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  move- 
t8  of  the  army,  and  what  was  going  on  in  the  operations  of  war  ? 
»  No,  sir.  The  bureau  I  was  in  had  charge  of  specific  matters  appertaining 
sifloners.  I  had  charge  of  the  fands  of  rebel  prisoners  of  war. 
;.  Did  you  have  charge  in  that  bureau  also  of  the  business  that  related  to 
locality  where  the  prisoners  were,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  at  each 
It! 

L  The  names  of  the  various  prisons  were  kept  in  a  book,  but  not  the  names 
the  different  prisoners. 

$.  Was  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  prison  kept  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  access  to  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  prison  ? 
A.  No,  sir.     I  could  only  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of 
iaoDers  by  calculating  in  this  way  :  By  finding  so  many  thousand  prisoners 
bave  received  so  many  thousand  rations  a  month,  and  then  proceed  to  add  or 
nltiply  as  the  case  might  be  in  order  to  ascertain  the  whole  number  of  prison - 
n.  It  was  at  best,  however,  only  an  approximate  estimate. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  make  an  approximate  estimate  in  that  way  ? 
A.  I  did  for  the  office  sevend  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  sach  estimate  out  of  the  office  with  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  furnish  information  to  anybody  outside  of  the  office  of  the 
lovements  of  the  army  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  them  myself.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  that  inform- 
iion. 

Q.  I  ask  if  you  ever  furnished  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  furnished  to  any  person  whom  you  met  at  Mrs.  Surratt's 
)Q8e  information  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army,  the  force  in  the  field, 
€  locality  of  prisoners,  or  the  number  of  prisoners  ? 

A.  I  said  something  to  Howell  on  the  subject,  when  he  was  reading  one 
ening  from  the  Evening  Star  the  number  of  rebel  prisoners.    The  number  of 
M.  prisoners  being  exchanged  was  mentioned  in  the  Star  from  time  to  time, 
id  on  this  occasion  he  was  reading  what  was  published. 
Q.  What  Howell  is  that  ? 

A  Howell  was  a  blockade  runner,  introduced  to  me  by  John  H.  Surratt. 
Q.  And  that  is  the  only  time  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  that  you  ever  furnished 
[ormation,  or  stated  anything  in  regard  to  the  number  of  prisoners  at  any  one 
int,  or  where  the  locality  was,  or  of  the  movements  of  the  army  ? 
Kr.  Pier  RE  PONT.  1  object  to  the  question  as  irrelevant. 
The  Court.  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  see  the  relevancy  of  it. 
kr.  PiERRRPOiNT.  I  object  to  it,  unless   counsel  can  show  how  it  is  at  all 
ivant. 

Hr.  Bradley.  I  think, before  we  are  done,  the  gentleman  will  see  that  it  has 
le  relevancy. 

Ir.  PiBRRBPONT.  If  you  say  we  will,  I  will  withdraw  my  objection, 
^e  Court.  Counsel  will  proceed  with  the  examination. 
V^ITNBSS.  I  could  state  precisely  the  amount  of  business  that  John  Surratt 
r  did  at  our  office. 
Ir.  Bradley.  I  don't  want  you  to  state  anything  more  than  what  I  ask  you 
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to  state.  I  will  ask  you  queptions  on  such  points  as  I  desire  infonnation  npoQi 
and  you  can  go  to  counsel  on  the  other  side  for  anything  else.  I  willaskyoaa 
question,  however,  in  regard  to  that ;  whether  you  did  not  during  the  recess  go 
to  counsel  and  suggest  a  further  examination  as  to  matters  upon  which  yon  hid 
been  examined. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  them  they  had  omitted  to  ask  you  about  some  thin^  I 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  did  not  suggest  anything* 

Q.  When  you  were  brought  back  to  the  stand  were  you  not  interrogated  in 
regard  to  the  very  matters  to  which  yon  had  called  the  attention  of  cotmsei  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  us  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  you  reside  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

A.  Nothing  now. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  engaged  in  lately  ? 

A.  The  custom-house,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  it  ? 

A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  ? 

A.  I  was  told  I  was  not  wanted  any  longer ;  that  I  had  voted  the  radical  ]«- 
publican  ticket. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  You  say  now  that  all  that  was  alleged  against  you,  and  which  led  to  you 
resignation,  dismissal,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  that  you  voted  the  radical  repub- 
lican ticket? 

A.  I  don't  care  what  was  alleged  against  me  ;  that  is  none  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  asked  what  was  alleged  against  you  as  the  cause  of  year 
removal  from  office  ;  now  I  ask  you  if  you  were  not  removed  from  that  officelbr 
opening  drawers  with  keys  without  authority  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was.  I  have  heard  of  that  thing  before.  I  wtf 
employed  in  a  room  where  I  had  access  to  everything ;  I  was  a  clerk  in  tint 
room,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  have  access  to  everything. 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  to  open  drawers  to  which  you  had  not  the  proper  keys? 

A.  I  was  privileged  at  any  time  to  go  either 

Q.  Was  that  not  one  of  the  grounds,  if  not  the  ground,  upon  which  yoa  wew 
removed  from  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  Was  that  not  stated  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  collector  there  ? 

A.  William  F.  Johnson  was  collector  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  is  the  principal  clerk  in  charge  of  the  branch  office  where  you  were  f 

A.  Mr.  Berchey. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Saturday,  June  29, 1867. 
The  court  met  at  10  a.  m. 
Cross-examination  of  Louis  J.  Wkichmann  continued : 

By  Mr,  Bradley  : 
Q.  I  asked  you  yesterday  to  fix  as  accurately  as  you  could  the  date  of  J^ 
introduction  to  Dr.  Mudd  and  Booth.     If  I  understand  you  correctly,  itwui* 
early  as  the  22d  of  December,  1864? 

A.  I  did  not  fix  the  22d  of  December;  I  fixed  the  time  as  being  before tke 
time  when  Surratt  was  employed  by  the  Adams  Express  Company,  or  as  being b^ 
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«e  hsB  Tisit  to  Port  Tobacco,  which  was  early  in  January,  1865.    These  two 

rcmnstaDces  were  not  in  my  memory  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  assassins ; 

they  had  been,  I  mieht  have  fixed  the  dates  more  positively. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  whether  it  was  before  or  afber  Snrratt  went  with  the  Adams 

cpress  Company  t 

A.  I  am  not  positive  abont  that ;  I  think  it  was  before  he  went  there ;  I  am 

sitive  as  to  the  room  Booth  occupied  at  that  time 

Q.  I  ask  yon  to  confine  yourself  to  the  qnestion  I  put.  On  your  examination 
fm  the  military  commission,  did  you  not  state  that  you  made  your  first  ac- 
laintance  with  Dr.  Mudd  about  the  15th  of  January,  18G5  ? 
A.  I  said  so  yesterday — that  was  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  that  time.  If 
le  government  had  permitted  me  to  see  the  register  of  the  National  Hotel  to 
lentify  the  room  I  could  have  fixed  it  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  were  sure  it  was  after  the  Ist  of  January  ? 
A.  As  far  as  my  recollection  went  at  that  time,  I  did. 
Q.  In  answer  to  the  question,  **  Why  are  you  sure  ?  "  did  you  not  say  "  From 
I  letter  I  received  at  that  time — about  the  16th  of  January— *and  from  a  visit  to 
Baltimore,  and  certain  events  which  took  place  about  that  time  "? 

A.  1  said  that,  sir.  I  have  that  letter  in  my  possession.  I  find  that  the  let- 
ter that  I  received  was  of  a  later  date,  the  19th  of  January,  1865,  which  called 
loeto  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  that  letter  or  that  date  connected  with  your  first  introduc- 
tHmto  Dr.  Mudd  and  Mr.  Booth  ? 

A  Merely  because  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  assassins  I  was  impressed 
^  I  leoeived  this  letter  about  the  same  time. 
Q-  Is  that  still  your  impression  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  letter  I  received  on  the  19th  of  January  called  me  to  Balti- 
more. 

Q.  Then  when  you  were  examined,  if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  date,  on  the 
^  of  May,  less  than  a  month  after  the  assassination,  and  at  that  time  you 
Ked  this  first  acqoaintaiice  about  the  middle  of  January  %  now,  fitter  a  lapse  of 
ro  years,  what  has  passed  that  enables  you  to  fix  it  with  ^eater  certainty  ? 
A  I  have  seen  nothing  except  the  room  at  the  National  Hotel.  I  made  it  my 
isiiiess  to  go  to  that  room  to  find  out  positively  about  what  I  was  testifying. 
Q.  Have  you  found  out  by  the  date  at  which  Booth  registered  himself  at  the 
Btional  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  looked  for  Booth's  name  and  found  it  bad  been  cut  out. 
Q.  My  question  is,  did  you  find  out  by  looking  at  the  National  Hotel  register 
ben  that  room  was  occupied  by  Booth  t 

A.  I  looked  at  the  National  Hotel  register  of  the  22d  of  December,  1864, 
id  Booth's  name  was  not  there.  I  went  to  the  room  before  I  looked  at  the 
gister. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  room.  You  will  please  answer  my  ques- 
>n. 

A  I  knetir  that  room  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  22d  of  December  before  the 
ial  of  the  assassins,  because  the  date  is  in  the  book  there. 
Q.  The  15th  of  January? 
A  No,  sir.     The  22d  of  December,  1864. 

Q  Have  you  ascertained  from  the  National  Hotel  register,  or  otherwise,  when 
•ooth  left  or  gave  up  room  84 1 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  ascertained  from  that  book  how  long  he  occupied  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  because  Booth's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  National  Hotel 
agister  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  cut  out  before  you  looked  at  that  book  7 
28 
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A.  It  was. 

Q.  Who  cut  it  out  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  at  all  that  that  room  was  assigned  to  Bootli, 
except  from  the  fact  that  jou  saw  him  in  it  ? 

A.  By  that,  and  I  know  hj  reading  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  the  uflu- 
sins. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  testimony  on  that  trial ;  I  am  asking  yoa 
now  about  what  you  saw  at  the  National  Hotel. 

A.  I  do  not  know,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  Booth  occupied  room  84  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1864.     I  know  that  that  interview  was  in  that  room  84. 

Q.  I  want  to  ascertain  from^you,  if  I  can — ^you  who  have  spoken  of  so  manjr 
dates — ^how  you  fix  the  date  of  that  first  introduction  to  Booth  ? 

A.  I  have  not  fixed  it  positively. 

Q.  Can  yoii  fix  it  within  ten  days  ? 

A.  I  fixed  it  within  seven  days  yesterday.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  fixed  it  within  less  than  seven  days  ? 

A.  Five  or  seven  days. 

Q.  That  was  five  or  seven  days  after  the  22d  of  December  ? 

A.  No ;  before  Surratt's  employment  by  the  Adams  Express  Oompany. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  fix  it  after  the  22d  of  December? 

A.  I  fixed  it  within  five  or  seven  days  of  the  employment  of  Somtt  \j 
the  Adams  Express  Company. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  fix  a  day  before  Surratt  went  to  the  Adama  Express  ofe 
or  after  he  went  there  ? 

A.  I  said  before. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  on  your  examination  before  the  military  comnuMioi 
that  it  was  during  the  recess  of  Congress  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  Congress  was  in  recess  or  not  Tk 
room  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  member  of  Congress.  From  wkit 
Booth  said  it  was  my  impression  that  Congress  was  in  session  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  your  examination  before  the  military  commission  did  you  not  fltite 
that  it  was  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  that  the  recess  lasted  onlyairwk 
or  ten  days,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  did  not  you  refer  to  the  recess  of  Cod- 
gross  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  date  when  you  were  introduced  to  these  partiei! 

A.  The  whole  matter  of  that  recess  was  this  :  Booth  told  me  the  room  id 
been  previously  occupied  by  a  congressman. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not,  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  state  tb 
recess  of  Congress  as  one  of  the  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  your  introdoctioi 
to  these  parties  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  it  was  after  the  congressional  holiday  vacation? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  testifying  that  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  was  certain  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  this  question  and  answer  given  on  that  trial :  "  Q.  Have  yoo  uf 
means  of  knowing  that  it  was  after  Christmas  ?  A.  Merely  by  the  hid  of  itt 
being  after  the  congressional  holidays,  and  this  member  had  not  returned.  1^ 
other  congressmen  had  nearly  all  returned,  and  he  was  one  whose  retain  hd 
been  delayed  for  some  time,  it  appears"  } 

A.  Yes,  sir.     Booth  told  me  that  himself. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  do  you  not  know  that  the  congressional  holidays  ocduredsboit 
the  22d  of  December  and  lasted  about  ten  days  ? 

A.  It  generally  lasted  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
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(2-  Would  that  carry  it  down  to  the  15th  of  Janiuuy  ? 
A..  No,  Pir. 

Q.  Coald  your  introduction  then  have  occurred  within  ^ve  or  seven  days 
er  the  22d  of  December  1 
A.  It  might  have  been  possible. 

).  Was  it  not  important  on  that  trial  to  fix  your  first  introduction  to  Dr. 
idd  about  the  middle  of  January  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  testified  to  the  best  of  my 
>wledge. 

).  Have  you  fixed  it  differently  by  connecting  it  with  other  circumstances  1 
A.  No,  sir.  After  I  testified,  I  went  with  Colonel  Burnett  down  to  the 
tional  Hotel.  I  went  to  room  84  and  at  that  time  positively  identified  it  as 
t  one  occupied  by  Booth  on  this  occasion.  I  asked  Colonel  Burnett  to  recall 
and  allow  me  to  state  that  room  84  was  the  one  occupied  by  Booth  on  that 
uusion.     He  said  it  was  not  necessary. 

^  Did  you  not  go  down  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  to  ascertain  when  Dr. 
idd  was  registered  there  ? 
Witness.  With  Colonel  Burnett? 

lir.  Bradley.  I  do  not  know.    With  Colonel  Burnett  or  somebody. 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  alone? 

A.  No,  sir.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  I  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  House 
th  Mr.  Hollahan. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  15th  at  all.  I  am  asking  whether  you  did  not 
to  that  house  to  see  when  Dr.  Mudd  was  registered  ? 

A.  I  never  looked  at  the  register  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  to  see  whether 
'.  Mudd's  naike  was  registered  there  or  not. 

Q.  You  said  you  met  Payne  at  Mrs.  Surratt's.  How  often  did  you  meet  him 
veel 

A« '  Twice,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  I  mean  I  met  him  on  two  occa- 
Qfl.  When  he  was  living  in  the  house  of  course  he  was  there  regularly,  and 
mw  him  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner ;  he  was  treated  like  any  member  of  the 
idly ;  when,  therefore,  I  say  I  met  him  twice  I  mean  on  two  different  occasions. 
Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  when  he  first  came  ? 

A.  I  never  did  fix  the  date  and  cannot  now ;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
bnuury,  1865.  ^ 

Q.  On  your  examination  before  the  military  commission,  in  your  answer  to 
It  question,  did  you  or  not  say  that  it  was  about  eight  weeks  before  the  assas- 
ationt 

A.  lee;  and  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  nearly  eight  weeks,  as  near  as  I  can 
neaiber. 

Q.  Now  state  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,  after  you  had  received  Payne  at 
i  door  what  passed  down  to  his  seeing  Mrs.  Surratt. 

A.  I  went  to  the  door ;  I  met  a  man  there  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes ;  I 
I  not  ask  him  what  his  name  was  ;  he  said,  **  Is  Mr.  Surratt  at  home  V*  I  said 
was  not ;  he  said, ''  Is  Mrs.  Surratt  at  home?"  I  said  she  was ;  he  expressed 
iesire  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt ;  I  went  into  the  parlor  and  said  to  Mrs.  Surratt 
kt  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wood  was  at  the  door,  and  would  like  to  see 
' ;  she  requested  me  to  bring  him  in  and  introduce  him. 
)•  Did  you  state  on  your  examination  before  the  militaiy  commission,  after 
1  bad  said  Mr.  Surratt  was  not  at  home,  that  you  said  Mrs.  Surratt  was  at 
no,  and  you  would  introduce  him  to  the  family  if  he  desired  it  ? 
A.  He  did  desire  it.  > 

).  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  say  you  would  introduce  him  to  the  family  if  he 
ireditt 
A.  He  expressed  the  desire  before  I  said  I  would  introduce  him. 
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Queation  repeated. 

A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  }3ut  you  say  that  he  expressed  a  desire  before  you  said  yon  would  intro- 
duce him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  would  have  politeness  enough  about  me  not  to  intro- 
duce a  perfect  stranger  to  Mrs.  Surratt  or  any  other  lady  without  first  asking 
her  consent.     Etiquette  would  teaclbme  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  the  rules  of  etiquette ;  but  when  you  stated  that  wha  t 
gentleman  inquired  for  Mrs.  Surratt  you  said  you  would  introduce  him  to  the 
family  if  he  desired  it,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  stated  that  before  ke 
said  he  desired  it. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  I  did  not. 

Q.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt  before  you  had  told  bin 
you  would  introduce  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  furthermore  he  first  gave  his  name  as  Wood  ;  is  that  ao7 

A.  He  had  given  his  name  as  Wood. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  further  to  state  whether  on  that  trial  you  did  or  did  sot 
say  that  Mrs.  Surratt  received  him  and  spoke  to  him  as  an  old  acquaintance! 

Witness.  At  the  first  visit? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  ask  you  whether  these  interrogatories  were  put  and  tkeii- 
swers  given  as  here  written  down:  "Q.  You  say  that  Payne  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Surratts,  and  stopped  only  overnight  during  his  first  visit?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q- 
With  whom  did  he  seem  to  have  business  ?  A.  He  inquired  for  Mr.  Sunttt; 
hia  business  appeared  to  be  with  Mr.  Surratt  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  viiit 
I  was  in  the  parlor  during  the  whole  time.  Q.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  uj- 
thing  to  say  to  Mrs.  Surratt  ?  A.  He  asked  Mrs.  Surratt  to  play  on  the  piiw 
for  him,  and  he  raised  the  piano  cover." 

A.  I  did  not  say  Mrs.  Surratt,  I  said  Miss  Surratt ;  Mrs.  Surratt  did  not  pUf. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  there  to  conceal  something  f 

A.  He  had  no  Mae  disguise  the  first  occasion. 

Q.  Have  you  described  his  having  the  moustache  on  the  second  visit? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  said  I  found  a  false  moustache. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  found  in  your  room — ^I  ask  whether  any  if 
these  three  days  he  wore  a  fidse  moustache  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  had  no  disguise  ?  (Reading  from  report  of  military  oommisskit: 
**  Q.  Was  he  treated  by  Mr.  SuiTatt  as  an  intimate  friend  ?  A.  He  appsQC^ 
to  be  treated  kindly  by  Mr.  iSurratt,  as  if  he  was  an  old  acquaintance.  6a  tk 
occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  the  house  Mr.  Surratt,  when  meeting  him,  leei^ 
nized  him  as  though  ho  had  known  him.")  Do  you  recollect  what  yoa  Mfi 
as  to  when  Payne  came  the  second  time,  on  the  trial  of  the  conspiniton ;  bfv 
long  after  the  first  visit  ? 

A.  I  did  not  fix  it  at  first  precisely  ;  I  said  it  was  afier  the  fourth  of  Uaidi; 
that  he  expressed  some  regret  at  not  being  here  the  fourth  of  March.  Afktf* 
wards  I  fixed,  I  believe,  the  thirteenth  of  March  as  the  evening  he  came^  ioil 
said  he  was  there  about  three  days. 

Q.  Did  not  you  state  that  he  came  about  three  weeks  after  his  first  visit  f 

A.  If  you  will  take  the  latter  part  of  February  for  his  first  visit  yon  will 
have  just  about  three  weeks  by  the  thirteenth  of  March. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  I  did,  I  believe. 

H.  On  this  trial  do  you  recollect  what  day  you  stated  he  came  ? 

A.  I  stated  he  came  on. the  evening  of  the  thirteen^  of  MarcL 
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Q.  Now,  will  you  state  how  you  fix  that  date? 

A.  As  heine  the  second  evening  before  the  fifteenth;  I  said  so  yesterday. 
Q.  How  did  you  ^t  the  fifteenth  1 

A.  By  the  play  of  Jane  Shore,  which  occurred  at  that  time. 
Q.  Were  you  not  under  the  impression,  and  did  you  not  swear  at  the  con- 
ipinej  trial,  that  Jane  Shore  was  played  a  different  night? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  Oarlin,  and  learn  from  him  I 

A.  I  said  yesterday  I  asked  Garlin,  but  the  15th  of  March  was  in  my  miud 
before  I  asked  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  the  commission  then  that  Payne's  second  visit  was  two  days 
before  the  performance  of  Jane  Shore  ? 
A.  It  was  two  days  before. 
Q.  Did  yon  tell  them  that  t 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Oa  the  former  trial  of  the  conspirators,  did  you  state  at  what  time  Surratt 
Rtvned,  after  Payne's  second  visit  r  • 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  Mr.  Surratt  met 
Ua,  and  recognized  him,  as  though  he  had  known  him  t 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  stated  so.  Surratt  was  in  bed  at  the  time  he 
one. 

Q.  Did  yon  state,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  the  house,  Mr.  Sur- 
attywhen  meeting  him,  recognized  him  as  though  he  had  known  him? 
Wmi B88.  Do  I  state  that  there  ? 

Xr.  Bbadlby.  I  do  not  know.    I  read  firom  a  report  of  the  trial. 
A.  It  seems  to  me,  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  occasion,  did  you  not  state  that  the  following  day,  that  is,  the  day 
tfter  Payne's  arrival,  '*  Surratt  had  come*  back ;  I  was  sitting  writing ;  Payne 
cme  in  and  asked,  was  that  Surratt ;  I  said  yes.  Then  Payne  said  he  wanted 
(Otee  Surratt  in  private  1" 

^  A.  I  said  that;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  recognition  between  the  two ;  I  be- 
liefe  that  Surratt  knew  Payne  before  he  ever  came  to  the  house. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  your  belief ;  at  present  confine  yourself  to  your 
Answers  to  the  questions  put,  if  you  please.  Do  you  recollect  your  statement  of 
die  finding  of  that  moustache,  when  you  were  examined  before  thg^  commission  ? 
I  merely  read  to  you  now  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory : 

"Did  you  observe  any  traces  of  disguise  about  him,  or  attempted  prepara- 
tiMW  for  disguise  ? 

1A«  I  wonld  say,  that  one  day,  returning  from  my  office,  I  found  a  false 
MMtache  on  the  table  in  my  room.  I  took  the  moustache,  and  threw  it  into 
ifitde  toilet-box  I  had  on  the  table.  This  man  Payne  searched  around  the 
Mh^  and  inquired  for  his  moustache.  I  was  sitting  on  the  chair,  and  did  not 
Kj  anything.  I  have  retained  the  moustache  since,  and  it  was  found  in  my 
W|gage  ;  it  was  among  a  box  of  paints  that  I  had  in  my  trunk." 
A.  1  es,  sir ;  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.  Have  yon  stated  here  that  Payne  made  any  inquiry  about  that  moustache  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  at  the  time  when  I  found  the  false  moustache  of  Payne*s  up  stairs 
in  the  third  story  room,  when  Payne  inquired  for  the  moustache,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  it  was  before  dinner  or  after;  I  was  sitting  in  my  room.    He  felt 
found  for  it.     I  did  not  think  anything  about  that  moustache. 

Q.  Did  you  state  then  that  you  put  on  the  false  moustache,  with  a  pair  of 
fpectacles,  and  went  to  the  office. 

A.  I  did  not  state  that ;  I  said  that  I  put  on  my  glasses ;  that  I  had  Payne's 
fflonstache  with  me,  and  that  I  put  it  on  at  the  office. 
Q.  Did  you  state  before  the  commission  that  you  put  them  on  at  the  office  ? 
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• 

A.  The  following  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  that  was  on  your  direct  examination,  or  on  jonr 
cross-examination  ?     I  have  looked  for  it,  and  have  failed  to  find  it 

A.  It  was  on  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Johnson ;  he  brought  that  oat.  If 
you  like,  I  will  bring  witnesses  who  saw  me  have  it  on. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yon  what  yon  can  prove,  but  about  the  testimony yoa 
g^ve  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.     I  find  on  your  cross-examination,  this : 

"  Q-  What  did  you  intend  to  do  with  it  ? 

"  A.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  with  it ;  I  took  it,  and  exhibited  it  to 
some  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  the  day  afterward,  and  was  fooling  with  it ;  I  pot 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  the  moustache,  and  was  making  fun  of  it" 

Now,  can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  concealed  that  moustache  from 
Payne  when  he  was  inquiring  for  it — why  you  kept  it,  and  keep  it  to  this  time, 
as  I  understand  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  much  about  it,  at  all.  I  merely  intended  to  have  a  littk 
fun  about  it. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  return  it  afterward. 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  ask  for  it  afterward. 

Q.  Were  there  any  suspicions  aroused  in  your  mind  by  finding  that  mooi- 
tache? 

A.  No,  not  at  that  time  ;  I  had  no  particular  suspicions.  I  thought  it  ntber 
queer  that  a  Baptist  minister  should  wear  a  false  moustache.  I  said  that,  and 
say  now  that  it  did  look  queer  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
used  for  anything. 

Q.  Then  your  only  purpose  in  taking  charge  of  it  was  a  little  fun  and  wk- 
chief? 

A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  it  ever  since? 

A.  O,  no ;  I  have  not.     The  War  Department  has  got  it  now. 

Q.  Did  not  you  on  that  trial  say,  "  I  thought  it  rather  queer  that  a  Btptut 

{)reacher  should  use  a  moustache  ;  1  did  not  care  about  having  false  moiutanfli 
ying  around  on  my  table"? 

A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  Was  that  your  particular  reason  for  not  returning  it? 

A.  0,  no ;  if  he  had  asked  for  it  the  next  day  he  would  have  got  it. 

Q.  Was  this  your  testimony  on  the  conspiracy  trial :  **Did  he  not  ask  fbrtke 
moustache  ?  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  where  is  my  moustache."  And  again  :  **  When  ke 
came  home,  as  I  understand  you,  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  something — saijiM 
had  lost  something — did  he  not  ask  for  the  moustache,"  to  which  you  replied 
"  Yes,  sir." 

A.  Yes ;  I  know  he  asked  for  something ;  that  was  after  ^nner ;  after  he  eaoe 
up  into  my  room. 

Q.  You  say  he  asked, "  where  is  my  moustache"  ? 

A.  He  felt  round  with  his  hand  for  it. 

Q.  He  felt  rouud  with  his  hand,  and  said,  "  where  is  my  moustache"  J 

A.  Yes ;  the  box  was  open  all  the  time — ^he  could  have  seen  it  there. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  he  had  any  preparations  for  disguise.  Was  he 
concealing  that,  or  disguising  it  in  any  way  i 

A.  It  was  lying  on  the  table  there. 

Q.  He  asked  for  it,  and  called  it  his  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  house  then  ? 

A.  That  was  the  second  day — the  fifteenth,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  except  at  meal  times  ? 
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A.  I  met  him  in  the  morning  before  going  to  my  offiee.    I  met  him  Beveral 
iDe0.    I  met  him  in  my  room,  and  I  met  hmi  at  dinner. 
Q.  And  in  the  evening  in  the  parlor  t 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Q.  I  mean  before  the  finding  of  this  moustache  I 
A.  O,  yes ;  I  met  him  in  the  parlor  on  the  evening  of  the  13th. 
Q.  Was  it  on  the  14th  when  that  moostache  was  lost  1 
Ju  I  think  it  was  the  15th — the  same  day  they  went  to  the  theatre— the  same 
Iff  P^yne  borrowed  my  oloak« 
Q.  Speaking  of  that  cloak— did  yon  ever  loan  it  to  anybody  else  in  the 

A.  I  may  have  loaned  it  to  Snrratt. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  loaned  it  to  Atierodt  t 

A.  No,  sir« 

Q.  Positively} 

A.  Not  that  I  remember.    I  am  positive  of  that 

Q.  Oan't  yon  speak  positively  about  that  ? 

A.  I  speak  positively  of  that — I  never  loaned  it  to  Atzerodt  Snrratt,  himself, 
iNROwea  it  from  Payne. 

Q.  Yon  state  distinctly  that  during  the  time  Atierodt  visited  this  house  you 
Mfer  loaned  that  cloak  to  him  1 

A  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never  loaned  that  doak  to  Atserodt 

Q.  Did  he  ever  wear  vour  hat  and  doak  both  1 

A  Not  that  I  remember.  Now  about  that  hat  story — ^he  did  take  my  hat 
me  day  and  put  it  on.  My  hat  was  very  large.  When  he  put  it  on  it  came 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  Surratt  and  he  had  a  good  laugh  over  it.  That  is  all 
ihottt  the  hat  story. 

Q.  That  is  posidvdy  all  that  occurred  about  the  hat  ? 

A.  That  is  all  about  the  hat  story.  Atzerodt  wore  a  slouch  hat — I  wore  a 
bi^  hat  On  another  occasion,  on  the  avenue,  he  took  off  my  hat  and  doak 
lad  put  them  on  himself.    I  am  willing  to  state  everything  that  occurred. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  volunteer  anything  at  all.  It  will  take  us  long  time 
Mgh  to  get  out  what  we  want  You  state  that  on  one  occasion,  iu  coming  by 
die  post  office,  Snrratt  called  for  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Sturdy,  opened  it 
Hid  read  it,  and  that  the  letter  was  signed  Wood ;  when  was  that  1 

A  That  was  before  the  27th  of  March.  I  stated  on  the  trial  of  the  conspir- 
UoiB  that  it  was  about  the  20th  of  March. 

Q*  I  want  you  to  fix  it  when  it  was. 

A  It  was  before  Payne  returned,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  27th  of  March.  I 
•tiled  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  that  it  was  about  the  20th  of  March. 

Q.  You  say  Payne  returned  to  this  city  on  the  27th  of  March  ? 

A  So  I  understood  from  an  interview  Surratt  had  at  Mrs.  Murray's  house ; 
I  kd  that  impression. 
Q.  When  was  it  that  Surratt  got  that  letter  at  the  post  office  1 
A  I  do  not  remember  the  date.     I  stated  that  it  was  about  the  20th  of 
^b,  and  before  the  27th. 
Q.  Ib  there  any  circumstance  that  recalls  it  to  your  miod  t 
A.  The  fact  of  its  being  before  the  27th. 

.  Q-  When  was  it  you  saw  Surratt  and  Payne  fencing  with  bowie  knives  on 
the  bed? 

^  The  15th — the  same  day  they  went  to  the  theatre. 
.  Q*  Bow  long  after  that  was  it  that  this  letter  firom  James  Sturdy  was  taken 
^'^  the  post  office? 
^»  A  few  days. 
Q'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  days  ? 
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A.  Payne  left  Surratt's  horiBe  on  the  16th ;  Sorratt  said  he  had  gone  to 
Baltimore  for  a  few  days.    After  that  I  eaw  this  letter  aigned  Wood. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  hy  a  few  days  ] 

A.  Well,  say  five  or  six  days. 

Q.  On  trial  of  the  conspirators  did  you  or  not  state  that  that  letter  was  i«- 
ceived  some  two  weeks  aflier  the  incident  of  the  fencing  with  the  bowie  knifes! 

A.  Yes;  and  I  fixed  the  20th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say,  "  Some  two  weeks  after,  Sorratt,  when  passing  the  nost 
office,  went  to  the  post  office,  and  inouired  for  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  him 
under  the  name  of  J  ames  Sturdy,  and  I  asked  him  why  a  letter  was  sent  to  him 
under  a  false  name,  and  he  said  he  had  particular  reasons  for  it  V*  What  day 
was  that  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  about  two  weeks  after  that  affair. 

Q.  The  latter  end  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  must  have  been  before  the  20th  of  March.  The  letter  wu 
signed  Wood, 

Q.  Now,  if  that  fencing  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  how  eonld  yon 
make  out  that  it  was  two  weeks  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  was  mistaken  in  the  time  at  first,  but  I  fixed  the  time,  and  I  fixed  the 
time  of  the  horseback  ride  in  front  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  the  20th  of  liaidi. 
I  think  you  will  find  I  fixed  'it  at  that  date. 

Q.  In  regard  to  that  horseback  ride— did  you  state  on  the  other  trial,  ''I  wiD 
state  that  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  afler  the  4th  of  March ;  it  was  the 
second  time  that  Payne  visited  the  house ;  I  returned  from  my  office  one  dajst 
half  past  four  o'clock,"  &c.  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  an  account  of  these  parties  coming  to  your  room,  anJ 
state,  "  Some  two  weeks  after,  Surratt  went  to  the  post  office  and  got  a  letter  sd- 
dressed  to  James  Sturdy ;  "  did  you  state  that  1 

A  Yes ;  I  afterwards  fixed  the  date  of  that  horseback  ride,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  Mr.  Cox,  on  the  20th  of  March.  You  will  find  it  in  the  seooni 
volume. 

Q.  Then  you  have  examined  carefully  the  testimony  that  yon  gave  dovn 
there? 

A.  I  have  studied  over  it  for  the  last  two  years.  You  do  not  suppose  thit 
such  an  incident  as  that  is  an  every-day  incident  in  my  life,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  thinking-  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  been  doing  ?  Have  you  been  writing  it 
down? 

A.  I  have  written  it  down.    I  have  written  about  it  frequently. 

Q.  Have  you  not  within  the  last  few  months  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  have  within  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Have  you  not  written  out  a  very  full  statement  within  the  last  few  monthBl 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 

Q.  Have  you  not  read  over  and  studied  that  statement  yery  carefully  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  it  over 

Q.  Have  you  not  read  it  over  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  it  over  several  times. 

Q.  Was  not  that  written  statement  carefully  prepared  after  you  had  studied 
your  examination  before  the  military  commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
report  of  that  trial  ] 

A.  My  written  statement  was  not  made  out  from  the  report  yoa  have.  I 
then  had  Pitman's  book.  I  referred  to  that  book  because  1  wanted  to  state 
the  facts  seriatim. 

Q.  After  you  made  your  written  statement  from  Pitman's  report,  did  you  not 
^^•nMne  those  two  volumes  and  correct  your  statement  from  them  ? 
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Phis  ezaminaticm  objected  to  b  j  Mr.  Pierrepont  aii  not  in  the  nature  of  a  crosi^ 
unination,  and  improper. 

Ifr.  Bradlby  said  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  getting  in  anything 
ptimate.    It  was  perfectly  competent  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  had  not 
pared  his  evidence, 
objection  overruled. 

)•  You  wHl  now  answer  the  question  whether  you  made  or  had  prepared  a 
Iten  statement  of  what  jcu  knew,  or  what  you  could  testify  to  in  this  case, 
whether  you  did  not  have  two  volumes  of  the  Boston  report,  and  did  not 
in  your  statement  by  that  report. 
L  if o,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

(^  Do  you  deny  that  you  did  not  make  or  have  made  a  written  statement, 
i  correct  that  written  statement  after  going  over  these  two  volumes  t 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  done  it  within  the  four  months  past  1 
A.  I  have  not  had  these  two  volumes  until  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
Q.  I  do  not  care  abou  tthat    I  ask  you  to  answer  the  question.    I  shk  you 
;un,  if  you  did  not  prepare  a  written  statement  before  you  went  before  the 
mi  jury  in  this  case. 

A.  1  wrote  out  a  statement  two  years  ago. 

Q*  Did  you  not  write  out  a  statement  alter  Suriratt  was  captured,  and  have 
ill  written  statement  in  your  possession  at  the  time  you  were  examined  before 
le  grand  jury  I 
A.  Not  that  I  remember. 
Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  I  left  it  with  the  assistant  district  attorney. 
Q.  Did  not  you  present  it  to  the  grand  jury  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  the  district  attorney.  It  was  not  proper  to  disclose 
w  took  place  before  the  grand  jury. 

Kr.  Bbadlby  said  a  witness  could  be  asked  what  he  swore  to  before  the 
lod  jary ;  whether  a  grand  juror  could  be  called  to  contradict  him  was  an- 
ker question. 

The  GouBT  ruled  that  witness  could  be  asked  whether  he  made  a  written 
rtement 

WiT.NBSS.  I  had  a  written  statement  with  me  in  the  city  at  that  time,  but  I 
ink  I  left  it  with  the  assistant  district  attorney.  I  did  not  read  that  state- 
int  to  the  grand  jury,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  did  not  have  it 
thme. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  that  statement  lying  on  the  table  before  the  grand  jury  I 
A.  No,  sir;  if  it  was  there  it  is  news  to  me. 

Hr.  Bbadlby  said  he  would  not  at  this  time,  in  the  condition  of  health  of  the 
Qit,  argue  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  asking  the  witness  whether  he 
1  sot  testify  from  a  written  statement  before  the  grand  jury. 
Tbe  CouBT  stated  that  there  was  no  secrecy  enjoined  upon  witnesses  before 
.'  grand  jury,  and  in  his  judgment  a  communication  made  to  them  would  not 


jDistbict  Attobnky  believed  it  was  not  proper  to  require  a  witness  to 
dose  his  testimony  before  tbe  grand  inquest,  and  desired  to  present  authori- 
B  to  that  point  before  the  question  should  be  definitely  decided. 
ifr.  Bbadlby  said  that  rather  than  have  an  argument  in  the  condition  of  the 
iltb  of  the  court,  he  would  waive  the  question. 

Q.  I  now  ask  you  whether,  at  the  time  of  your  examination  before  the  grand 
7t  there  was  not  a  copy  of  your  written  statement  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
irk  of  the  grand  jury  ? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
^  And  can  you  state  whether  you  were  or  not  examined  from  a  parcel  of 
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paperfl  lying  before  them,  and  which  were  tamed  over  in  the  progran  of  joor 
examination  ? 

A.  This  is  all  news  to  me ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  he  understood  the  examination  on  this  point  was  not  to 
be  pressed. 

Mr  Bradley  said  he  would  not  press  it  further, 

Q   I  now  come  down  to  Atzerodt,  and  want  to  know  when  yon  first  met  himt 

A.  I  met  him  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  Can  you  come  any  nearer  to  it  than  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  my  first  introdnctioii  to 
Booth. 

Q.  If  your  first  introduction  to  Booth  was  the  15th  of  January,  then  yon 
met  Atzerodt  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  Febmaiy  ? 

A.  I  met  Atzerodt  several  days  after  Surratt's  return  from  Port  Tobscco, 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  in  reference  to  your  introduction  to  Booth ;  yon  net 
Atzerodt  how  many  weeks  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  stated  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  some  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  now  1 

A.  I  say  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  my  introduction  to  Booth.  Atieiodt 
came  to  the  house  about  a  week  after  Surratt*s  return  from  Port  Tobacco. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  at  the  house  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  very  frequently;  Surratt  introduced  me  to  him,  as  he  did  to 
every  one  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  questions,  and  not 
show  your  spirit  to  Surratt  as  you  are  doing  constantly. 

The  District  Attorney  said  he  was  not  aware  that  the  witness  had  shown 
any  improper  spirit  towards  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Bradley  replied  that  he  had,  and  this  was  the  fourth  time  this  monanr. 

The  Court  cautioned  the  witness  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  bim  and 
there  stop. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  there  ? 

A.  r  met  him  the  second  of  April,  when  he  had  an  interview  with  Mn. 
Surratt. 

Q.  Then,  between  the  time  you  first  saw  him,  which  was  some  time  in 
February 

Witness.  No,  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Q.  You  now  say  in  the  latter  part  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  on  the  other  trial  that  your  introduction  to  Booth  was  on 
the  15th  of  January  ? 

A.  I  said  about  the  15th  of  January,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ^x,  the  date,  by  certain  outside  incidents,  as  the  15th  of 
January ;  and  did  not  you  say  you  met  Atzerodt  four  weeks  after  your  intro- 
duction to  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  so. 

Q.  And  I  now  ask  whether  you  have  chane^ed  the  time  of  your  introdnetioii 
to  Booth] 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  changed  the  time  of  my  introduction  to  Booth.  I  shonM 
have  changed  the  time  while  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  going  on  if  I  had 
been  permitted  to  do  so. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  say  you  frequently  saw  Atzerodt  in  the  house;  ^ 
you  not  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  say  you  had  seen  him  as  many  as  twaitf 
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L.  I  think  I  said  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  timee. 

\.  Did  yon  not  say  on  that  trial  70a  had  seen  him  at  that  honse  as  many  as 

Bty  times  f 

k«  I  did  not  count  his  visits. 

!•  Did  yon  ever  see  him  there  when  Booth  was  there  t 

^  No,  sir. 

!•  Did  yon  not  say  that  yon  saw  Booth  there  ahnost  every  day  t 

..  Every  day  when  he  was  in  the  city. 

\.  Atzerodt  was  there  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  times,  and  Booth  was  there 

y  day,  and  yet  yon  say  yon  never  saw  them  together  ? 

u  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  in  Mrs.  Snrratt's  house  with  Booth;  I  have 

I  him  at  other  places  with  Booth. 

I,  I  ask  you  what  you  said  on  that  subject  in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  f 

L  I  said  that  I  had  never  seen  him  in  company  with  Booth  at  Mrs.  Snrratt's 

ise,  and  I  say  so  now. 

).  Ton  spoke  of  Mrs.  Slater  being  at  that  house;  when  did  you  first  see  her 

leT 

L  I  saw  her,  I  believe^  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  March ;  I  cannot 

nember  the  precise  date  when  I  saw  her ;  I  saw  her  the  25th  of  March,  when 

ft  WW  in  the  buggy  with  John  Surratt  and  his  mother. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  how  she  was  dressed  at  the  time  she  first  came? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  she  was  dressed  at  the  time  I  first  saw  her;  I  know 

e  had  one  of  these  small  veils  over  her  face,  which  came  down  to  the  chin. 

Q.  When  was  that  t 

A.  That  was  some  time  in  March. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  before  the  military  commission  as  follows : 

'^Q.  How  did  you  learn  anything  with  reference  to  the  antecedent  of  Mrs. 

Her? 

''A.  It  was  told  to  me  by  Mrs.  Surratt  herself. 

«Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  ? 

"A.  Mrs.  Surratt  told  me  that  she  came  to  the  house  in  company  with  this 

in  Howell;  that  she  was  a  North  Garolinian,  I  believe,   and  that  she  spoke 

eocb  ;  and  that  she  was  a  blockade  runner  or  bearer  of  despatches. 

"Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  Mrs.  Surratt  told  you  this  ? 

"  A.  I  was  in  the  house,  in  the  dining-room. 

"Q.  Are  you  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Mrs.  Surratt  ever  told  you  Mrs. 

Iter  was  a  blockade  runner  ? 

"A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Slater  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Surratt  before  that 

kel 

'A.  I,  myself,  saw  Mrs.  Slater  at  the  house  only  once.     I  learned  she  had 

A  to  the  house  twice. 

•^Q.  You  never  saw  her  but  once? 

"*  A  I  saw  her  only  once. 

'Q.  How  long  was  she  there  ? 

'^  A.  She  remained  there  one  night. 

*Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  yourself! 

'A.  She  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  buggy,  the  bell  rang,  and  there  was  a 

ang  man  in  the  buggy  with  her.     Mrs.  Surratt  toP  me  to  go  out  and  take 

r  ironk.     That  is  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  her.    She  had  a  mask  down ; 

d  of  the  short  masks  ladies  wear.    They  call  them  masks,  I  believe ;  they  are 

t  veils." 

Q.  Did  you  then  describe  this  as  a  mask  f 

A.  I  did  not  call  it  a  mask. 

Q-  One  of  the  members  of  the  commission  called  it  a  mask,  and  did  not  you 

7  "it  was  what  ladies  call  a  mask ?  " 
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A.  I  do  not  remember  eayiDg  so;  I  may  have  done  bo.  What  I  intended  to 
say  now  was  that  Mrs.  Slater  did  not  wear  any  disguise.  I  nnderstood  jon  to 
have  reference  to  something  to  conceal  the  face.  I  rememb^  I  did  uae  the  word 
"  mask." 

Q.  I  will  now  proceed  with  the  examination.  Did  you  on  that  trial  testify 
as  follows : 

"  Q.  At  the  time  you  say  she  told  you  she  was  a  blockade  runner,  did  she 
tell  yoa  of  her  being  a  North  Carolinian,  and  speaking  French  t 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Were  you  in  the  house  at  that  time  ? 

'*  A.  I  was  in  the  house  at  that  time. 

"  Q.  Was  any  one  present  besides  yourself  I 

"  A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

"Q.  What  day  was  that? 

"  A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  February." 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  Howell  was  in  the  house  in  the  early  pait  of 
February,  1865.  I  understood  this  Mrs.  Slater  was  at  the  door,  and  went  away 
with  Mr.  Howell  in  a  buggy.    I  never  saw  her  until  the  latter  part  of  MarcL 

The  District  Attobnby  stated  tJiat  he  observed  the  court  was  exceedingly 
unwell ;  that  he  himself  was  quite  able  to  go  on,  but  as  the  heat  was  oppressif^ 
and  this  was  Saturday,  he  would  suggest  that  the  court  now  take  recess  intil 
Monday. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  suggested,  knowing  in  the  morning  the  health  of  die 
court,  that  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  proceed  until  twelve  o'doek; 
but  he  saw  that  his  honor  was  not  able  to  proceed,  and  he  was  quite  wiDiog 
that  the  proceedings  should  stop  now. 

The  court  thereupon  took  a  recess  till  Monday  next,  at  10  a.  m. 

Monday,  Mly  1, 1867. 

The  court  was  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

By  agreement  of  counsel  the  cross-examination  of  Louis  J.  Weichmann  wis 
temporarily  suspended,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  GharleiC 
Dunn. 

Gharlbs  G.  Dunn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  and  where  were  you  employed  or  engaged  ia 
December,  1864? 

A.  In  this  city  as  the  agent  for  Adams's  Express  Gompany. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  that  company's  business  here  1 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  state  what  occurred  between  you  and  tli« 
prisoner  in  relation  to  his  being  employed  there. 

A.  He  made  application  to  me  for  employment. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  the  application  ? 

A.  As  nigh  as  I  can  remember  he  said  that  he  had  been  out  of  employment 
for  some  time,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  position.  After  asking 
him  a  question  or  two  about  his  antecedents  and  his  references,  the  answers  be- 
ing satisfactory  and  the  references  equally  so,  his  answers  being  prompt  sol 
businesslike,  I  assigned  him  to  a  position  iu  my  freight  depaitment. 

Q.  What  day  did  he  take  his  place  ? 

A.  I  believe  upon  the  30th  of  December,  1864. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  your  employes  t 

A.  All  employ^  upon  monthly  salaries  draw  their  pay  upon  the  last  iaj  ^ 
the  month. 
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Q.  Than  for  how  many  days  did  yon  pay  him  t 

A.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  paid  for  the  two  days'  serrices ;  though 

lo  not  know,  for  I  was  not  cashier. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Toa  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  ? 

A.  I  have  no  ahsolnte  knowledge,  but  it  was  castomary  for  the  office  to  pay  on 

9  last  day  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Bat  yon  did  not  make  the  payment  t 

A  No,  sir ;  the  cashier  made  the  payments. 

Mr.  PiBKRBPONT.  The  cashier  has  been  upon  the  stand,  and  testified  to'^t. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  occurred  on  or  about  the  13th  of  January  following  t 

A.  I  did  not  fix  the  date ;  I  only  say  that  he  was  in  our  service  in  that  office 

ee  la  the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks.     It  won't  vary  more  than  &  day  or  two  of 

Kt,  one  way  or  the  other. 

QJ.  Tell  the  jury  what  occurred  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

A.  He  came  into  my  office,  and  applied  to  me  fior  a  leave  of  absence. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 

A.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  he  should  apply,  so  soon  after  taking  his 

Btion,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  his  mother  was  going  down  to  Prince 

Mge's,  and  he  wanted  to  accompany  her  as  her  protector. 

(^  What  did  you  say  as  to  his  going  with  his  mother  to  Prince  G'eorge's,  as 

rprotectorf 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  consent  to  give  him  the  leave  of  absence  he 

■lad;  that  he  had  been  there  but  a  short  time. 

Q.  What  then  occurred  ? 

A  He  left  the  office,  and  went  back  to  his  work.    The  next  morning  a  lady 

lied  in  the  office.     She  introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Surratt,  the  mother  of  the 

nag  man  of  that  name  in  my  employ. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ? 

A  She  asked  that  he  might  have  a  leave  of  absaice  to  accompany  her  to 

ince  George's  county,  where  she  had  urgent  business. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A  That  I  had  no  reason  to  change  my  mind ;  I  had  answered  her  son's  appli- 

tkm  the  day  before,  and  I  could  not  give  my  consent.     She  still  urged  her  ap- 

eition,  and  I  told  her  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  yield ;  that  her  son  could 

without  my  consent,  if  she  and  he  so  determined ;  but  if  he  did,  he  could  not 

WD  to  that  office. 

Q.  What  then  occurred  ? 

A.  She  bade  me  good  morning,  and  left  the  office. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  left  the  office  the  same  day. 

(.  Did  he  ever  come  back  ? 

L  No,  sir. 

i.  Did  he  ever  come  back  for  his  money  ? 

^  No,  sir. 

-oois  J.  Wbichm ANN — Cross-examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
S  On  Saturday  we  were  speaking  about  your  acquaintance  with  Atzerodt* 
Ton  recollect  having  introduced  him  to  anybody  about  that  time  as  one  of 
^  personal  friends  ? 
'^iTNBss.  About  what  time  ? 

^<  Bradley.  While  he  was  living  at  Mrs.  Surratt's,  and  while  you  were 
er  there. 
On  the  2d  of  April  I  rode  down  to  St.  Aloysius  church ;  I  then  introduced 
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him  to  Mr.  Brophj ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  said  ''  my  particiilar  friend 
or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  "  particular  friend  of  mine/'  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  Baid  so. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  2d  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  yon  fix  that  date  t 

A.  As  being  after  the  1st  of  April,  and  as  being  before  the  3d  of  April. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  is  usually  the  case  with  Uie  "2d  of  April." 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  introduction  ? 

A.  t  fix  that  date  by  another  circumstance.  On  the  evening  of  the  let  of 
April  Mr.  Jenkins  returned  from  the  country  with  Mrs.  Surratt ;  that  evening 
General  Augur's  office,  at  the  comer  oi  Seventeenth  and  I  streets,  was  burned 
down,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  and  I  went  to  see  the  fire.  The  next  day  Mr.  Jenkisi 
wanted  a  horse,  or  one  of  John's  horses,  with  which  to  return  to  the  country.  I 
fix  that  date  as  the  2d  of  April,  because  he  wanted  the  horse  the  very  same  dij 
that  I  introduced  Atzerodt  to  Brophy. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him? 

A.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  after  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  April,  at  Howard's  stable. 

Q.  When  you  met  him  at  Howard's  stable,  on  that  day,  state  what  passed 
there. 

A.  He  wanted  to  procure  a  horse.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with  one. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  send  Payne  off,  and  also  said  that  he  was  going  to  haves 
ride  into  the  country. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  to  that  point  by  the  military  commission  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  state  then  that  he  told  you  he  wanted  to  get  a  horse  to  mi 
Payne  off  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    You  will  find  it  there  in  the  cross-examination. 

Q.  Did  you  so  state  in  the  examination  in  chief? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.     But  I  said  so  in  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Let  me  read  from  the  report  of  your  evidence  on  that  trial: 
"  I  remember  that  I  asked  Atzerodt  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said  thtt  be 
was  going  to  ride  in  the  country.  He  said  he  was  going  to  get  a  horse  and 
send  for  Payne." 

Witness.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "for,"  but  "off." 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  correctly  reported  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  There  are  several  mistakes  in  that  book.  The  book  states  dufc 
I  met  "Mr.  Boyd."  I  did  not  say  I  met  Mr.  Boyd,  but  "Mr.  Lloyd."  Theie 
are  several  mistakes  of  that  kind  there. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  is  the  case  ? 

A.  I  am  positive  that  I  used  the  word  "off." 

Q.  You  say  you  corrected  that  in  your  cross-examination.  Do  you  refer  to 
your  first  examination,  or  when  you  were  recalled. 

A.  I  stated  that  in  the  cross-examination.  I  believe  it  was  in  my  first  ex- 
amination. 

Q.  What  I  have  just  read  to  you  was  in  your  cross-examination  I 

A.  I  believe  it  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember— after  I  was  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Johnson  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  now  say  that  was  a  mistake.  You  did  not  say  that  he  was  gmg 
to  send  "for"  Payne? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  always  had  the  word  "off"  in  my  mind.  It  was  a  mietakeL 
There  are  several  mistakes  of  that  kind  in  the  book. 
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Q.  Do  jcra  remember  meeting  Atzerodt  at  Mrs.  Sarratt's,  and  in  jour  room, 
noneoceasiont 

A.  Tea,  sir.     He  was  there  several  times  with  John  Sarratt. 
Q.  Was  he  there  on  one  occasion  when  there  was  some  drinking  going  on? 
A.  That  was  in  the  earlj  part  of  Febmary,  1865,  when  Howell  was  here, 
liere  was  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  the  room,  and  everybody  took  a  drink  all 
nmd.    I  took  a  drink  along  with  the  others. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  did  Mr.  Howell  give  yon  some  money  to  go 'and  purchase 
tore  whiskey  with  t 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  remember  of  his  giving  yon  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  go  out  and 
3t  some  whiskey  with! 

A.  No,  sir.  X  remember  that  I  went  out  and  bought  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  but 
do  not  remember  that  Howell  gave  me  the  money  to  buy  the  whiskey  with, 
nmember  distinctly  about  bujring  the  whiskey.  He  may  possibly  have  given 
IS  the  money,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  taking  the  bottle  under  your  military  cape  t 
A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  winter  time,  and  I  put  it  under  my  cloak.    I  have 
one  that  more  than  once. 
Q  While  Atzerodt  was  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir.     I  did  it  in  Philadelphia. 
Q.  How  long  was  Atzerodt  there  at  that  timet 
A.  I  believe  Atzer^t  stopped  in  the  house  all  night  on  that  occasion. 
Q.  No  longer  than  that  1 

A.  No,  sir.  He  stopped  in  the  house  only  one  night  to  my  positive  recol- 
Ktkm. 

Q.  In  your  examination  here  yon  have  spoken  of  going  to  the  post  office  with 
^vatt  when  he  obtained  a  letter  from  the  post  office  addressed  to  James  Sturdy. 
!tt  jou  state  when  that  was  1 

A.  That  was  about  or  before  the  20th  of  March,  as  I  stated  on  Saturday. 
Q.  That  is  your  best  recollection  now,  is  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  examined  in  regard  to  that  subject  before  the 
'&1T  commission  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  the  date  that  you  fixed  there  t 

A.  I  remember  that  I  said  that  Payne  came  to  the  house  a  short  time  after 
A  4th  of  March.  It  was  my  impression  at  the  time  I  testified  in  1865  that 
Kyne  did  come  a  very  short  time  after  the  4th  of  March ;  and  then  I  fixed 
ii  circumstance  of  receiving  this  letter  addressed  to  James  Sturdy  about 
0  weeks  after  that.  But  by  looking  at  the  farther  cross-examination  you  will 
A  in  that  book  the  date  of  Payne's  coming  to  the  house,  on  the  evening  of  the 
'th  of  March,  fixed  from  other  circumstances  which  came  to  my  mind. 
Q.  I  ask  how  yon  fix  the  date  when  you  called  with  Surratt  for  that  letter  t 
A.  I  have  just  stated,  as  being  before  the  time  Surratt  left  for  Richmond  on 
e25th  of  March. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  fixed  it  before  the  commission  t 
A.  Not  as  to  the  last  point,  as  to  its  being  received  before  the  25th  of  March. 
0^7  have  said  to  the  commission  before  the  27th  of  March.    I  do  not  now 
'^ber,  the  examination  was  so  lengthy. 

Q-  What  was  the  date  at  which  you  saw  John  Surratt  fencing  with  bowie 
«Ve8? 

A.  On  the  15th. 

'i'  State  whether  this  report  of  your  testimony  before  the  commission  is  cor- 
t: 
A.  On  Surratt  returning  home  I  asked  him  where  he  had  left  his  friend 
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Pajne.  He  said  Payne  had  gone  to  Baltimore.  I  asked  him  where  Jok 
WUkeB  Booth  had  gone.  He  said  Booth  had  gone  to  New  York.  This  is  all 
that  I  remember  of  that  circamstance ;  and  some  two  weeks  after,  Snrratt,  when 
passing  the  post  office,  went  to  the  post  office  and  inquired  for  a  letter  that  vis 
sent  to  him  under  the  name  of  James  Sturdy  ;  and  1  asked  him  why  a  letter 
was  sent  to  him  under  a  false  name,  and  he  said  he  had  particular  reasons  £»  it 

"  Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

"  A.  It  must  have  been  about  two  weeks  after  that  affidr/' 

Mr.  Bradlby.  That  <' affair"  refers  to  the  horseback  ride. 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Which  occurred  when? 

A.  On  the  16th  of  March. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  it  was  about  two  weeks  after  that  affidr  ? 

A.  You  remember  that  I  testified  on  my  first  examination  that  Payne  eime 
to  the  house  a  short  time  after  the  4th  of  March,  and  I  testified  then  that  it  wm 
two  weeks,  a  sliort  time  after  the  4th  of  March.  I  say  now  I  made  a  mistake 
as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  read  on :  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  must  have  been  before  the  SOtli 
of  March." 

Witness.  Do  I  not  say  about  the  20th  of  March  ! 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir;  "before." 

Witness.  It  was  about  two  weeks.  I  gave  yon  the  wrong  reference  ai  to 
the  fencing  with  knives — ^two  weeks.  ' 

Q.  Now  how  do  you  reconcile  the  change  in  that  date  1 

A.  I  have  just  stated.  I  have  stated  that  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  first  tM- 
tified  that  Payne's  visit  was  a  few  days  after  the  4th  of  March,  about  the  0tk 
or  7th,  and  then  I  said  it  was  two  weeks  after  that  The  reason  I  thoachtit 
was  so  soon  aftier  the  4th  of  March  was  because  Payne,  when  he  came  mn» 
said  that  he  was  sorry  ho  liad  not  got  here  on  the  4th ;  that  it  was  his  inteatioa 
to  have  been  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  On  your  examination,  at  what  time  did  you  fix  that  ride  when  John  cuse 
in,  and  when  there  was  all  this  excitement  that  you  have  described  ? 

A.  I  fixed  the  16th  of  March. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  the  second  time  when  I  was  recalled,  but  the  last  time,  in  replj  to  * 
question  of  Mr.  Cox ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  second  volume  of  that  book. 

Q.  During  that  examination,  then,  you  fixed  that  as  the  1 6th  of  March,  ui 
at  the  same  time  say  that  this  Sturdy  letter  must  have  been  about  twoweeb 
after  that  affair,  and  that  it  must  have  been  before  the  20th  of  March.  Eof 
do  you  reconcile  that  ? 

A.  I  have  just  told  you  how  I  reconcile  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  answer  you  have  to  make  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  Atzerodt  was  at  the  house  when  or  while  HoweD 
was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date  do  you  fix  that  at  ? 

A.  That  was  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1865.  Howell  was  then  cmj 
once. 

Q.  Who  was  Howell  ? 

A.  A  blockade  runner. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? 

A.  John  Surratt  told  me  so. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  him  while  you  were  there  7 

A.  I  treated  him  kindly. 

Q.  Is  that  all? 
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A.  I  did  not  eonsUer  that  I  was  intimate.    I  treated  everybody  kindly  that 
Sarratt  introdaced  me  to. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  abont  the  condition,  &:c.,  of  the 
federal  forces  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  becanee  I  was  not  posted  on  that  myself.     I  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  with  reference  to  prisoners  of  war.     The  exchange  was  going  on 
at  that  time,  and  I  remember  that  I  used  to  sit  there  nearly  every  afternoon 
and  read  from  the  Evening  Star  the  number  of  prisoners  that  were  exchanged. 
I  believe,  on  one  occasion,  the  number  of  prisoners  on  hand  at  the  various  camps, 
or  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  was  stated. 
Q.  Yon  knew  he  was  a  blockade  runner  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  had  a  conversation  with  him  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pris- 
ODOB  sod  so  on.  Did  he  not  teach  you  a  secret  cipher  used  by  the  signal  corps 
of  the  confederate  forces  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     He  taught  me  a  cipher.    I  was  not  aware  that'  it  was  nsed  by 
the  secret  service  of  the  South.    Howell  himself  says  he  learned  it  in  a  magician's 
hook. 
Q.  Did  he  teach  yon  how  to  read  this  cipher  ? 
A  Yes,  sir.     I  have  made  a  dozen  copies  of  it  since. 
Q.  Did  he  so  teach  it  to  you  that  you  could  use  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Have  yon  ever  nsed  it? 
A.  Before  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  only  use  I  ever  made  of  it 

VM  to  write  the  first  two  sentences  of  Longfellow's  poem  on 

Mr.  Bkadlbv.  Then  you  have  used  it  ?    That  is  the  question  I  put  to  you. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  nsed  it.     I  cannot  say  tnat 
I  vas  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q  Do  yon  know  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  residing  here  at  that  time,  named 
Mr.Bocofordt 
^^f     Witness.  What  was  he — a  clergyman  t 
Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir. 
Witness.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  were  employed  to  furnish  information  ? 
A«  No,  sir.    I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Rocoford  except  at  his 
6et  m  the  tribunal  of  penance. 
Q.  That  is  in  the  confession  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  except  in  the  confession  t 
A.  No,  sir,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  was  after  I  was   released  from 
tyroll  prison,  meeting  him  on  the  steps  outside  St.  Aloysius  church.     I  asked 
him  a  single  question,  whether  he  would  hear  my  confession  that  evening.     He 
replied  **  not  that  evening."    That  is  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him. 
Q  About  that  your  memory  is  quite  distinct  ? 
A.  I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Q.  I  think  in  your  examination  in  chief  you  stated  that  you  were  not  arrested 
^  the  morning  after  the  assassination  of  the  President ;  am  I  correct  ? 
.     '^  On  the  morning  after  the  assassination  of  the  President  I  met  Mr.  Hoi 

"•ft  on  the  comer  of 

Q.  Can  yon  answer  that  question  ? 
-^  1  never  considered  myself  arrested. 
Q.  Were  you  put  in  charge  of  anybody  t 
^—  I  never  considered  myself  so. 
^  -  You  say  you  were  not  put  in  charge  of  anybody? 
^^—   Not  that  morning. 

^^  -    Were  you  not  put  in  charge  of  a  detective  ? 
29 
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A..  The  following  Sunday  moraiDg  Mr.  McDevict  said,  "Yon  will  go  with  me; 
you  are  under  my  charge." 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  Saturday  put  under  the  charge  of  a  police  officer  of  this 
city  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  were  examined  on  that  point  at  the  conspiracy  trials.  In  the  report 
of  your  evidence  I  find  the  following : 

"  Q.  Were  you  arrested  ? 

*'  A.  I  surrendered  myself  on  Saturday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  to  Saperin- 
tondeut  hichards,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  I  stated  to  him  what  I  kaew 
of  Pajne,  Atzerodt,  and  Herold  visiting  the  house.  I  stated  also  what  I  knew 
of  John  Surratt ;  that  I  saw  these  men  in  private  conversation. 

*'  Q.  What  was  your  object  in  being  so  swifl  to  give  all  this  information  ? 

''A.  My  object  was  to  assist  the  government. 

"Q.  Were  any  threats  ever  made  to  you  by  any  officer  of  the  government  in 
case  you  did  not  divulge  ? 

'*  A.  No,  sir :  no  threats  at  all. 

"  Q.  Any  inducements  ? 

*'  A.  No,  sir ;  no  inducements  at  all.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  morning  tbe 
description  of  the  assassin  of  Secretary  Seward.  He  was  described  as  a  mau 
who  wore  a  long  giay  coat.  I  had  seen  Atzerodt  wear  a  long  gray  coat.  I 
went  to  a  stable  on  G  street  and  told  the  man  there  I  thought  it  was  Atzerodt. 
We  went  down  towards  Tenth  street,  and  met  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hoi- 
ahan,  and  he  alpo  communicated  his  suspicions  to  me.  The  gentleman  and  I 
returned  to  breakfast,  and  took  breakfast ;  but,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  we  prt 
ourselves  up  to  Superintendent  Richards,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  I  told 
officer  McDevitt  about  this  man  Payne,  and  where  he  had  been  stopping.  lak) 
told  him  of  Atzerodt,  and  I  also  told  of  Herold.  Officer  McDevitt  put  me  in 
hid  charge  and  said,  *  You  will  go  with  me.*  We  then  went  to  General  Rucket*d 
office,  and  General  Ilucker" 

'Witness.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  It  was  not  to  Superintendent  Richards,  but 
to  the  men  under  him.     I  made  that  mistake  several  times. 

Mr.  Bradley,  continuing  the  reading : 

*'  I  told  officer  McDevitt  about  this  man  Payne,  and  where  he  had  been  stop- 
ping. I  also  told  him  of  Atzerodt,  and  I  also  told  of  Herold.  Officer  Mc- 
Devitt put  me  in  his  charge  and  said,  *  You  will  go  with  me.' " 

W^iTNESS.  I  did  not  consider  that  an  arrest.  I  considered  it  more  as  a  prote^ 
tion. 

Q.  Were  you  released  from  this  arrest  until  after  you  had  visited  Montreal: 

A.  I  was  with  those  gentlemen  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  stated  on  your  examination  in  chief  that  you  did  not  go  back  to  Mn. 
Surratt*a.  Was  not  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  go  back,  that  yoa  were 
under  arrest,  and  in  the  custody  of  these  officers  ? 

A.  They  did  not  want  me  to  go  back.  I  could  have  run  way  when  I  was  in 
Canada  just  as  easy  as  that  (snapping  his  fingers)  if  I  had  desired  to. 

Mr.  Bradley.  1  ask  you,  and  desire  you  to  state  "  yes,"  or  •'  no,"  whether 
when  you  stated  that  you  did  not  go  back  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  and  put  your  dothef 
in  wash,  it  was  not  because  you  were  under  arrest  all  that  time  t 

A.  I  never  considered  myself  under  arrest.  I  considered  myself  as  mnch  of 
a  detective  as  McDevitt  was  on  that  occasion.  In  the  pass  1  received  from 
the  War  Department  at  that  time  I  was  called  *'  special  officer,  Louis  J.  Weicb- 
mann." 

Mr.  Bradley.  W^here  is  that  paper  ?  I  would  like  to  see  it  before  you  speik 
of  its  contents. 

Mr.  PiKRREPONT.  Here  it  is. 
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lie  paper  was  then  read  as  follows : 

hlsadquabters  department  of  washington, 

Office  of  Provost  Marshal  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1865. 

[Special  Orden  No.  68.— Extract  ] 

pedal    officers   James    A.  McDevitt,  George    Hollaban,  and    Lewis  J. 
ehmann  are  hereby  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  York  city  on  important  gov 
lent  business,  and  after  execntine  their  private  orders,  to  return  to  this  city 
report  at  these  headquarters.    The  quartermaster's  department  will  furnish 
necessary  transportation. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Augur : 

T.  INGRAHAM, 
Colonel  and  Pro.  Mar.  General t  defences  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Official:  G.B.RUSSELL, 

Captain  and  Asst.  Pro.  Mar.  General  defencei  north  of  the  Potomac* 

[Indorsement] 

Office  Pro.  Mar.  General, 
Defences  North  of  the  Potomac. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1865. 
Bespectfully  referred  to  L.  J.  Weichmann,  for  his  information. 

G.  B.  RUSSELL, 
Captain  and  AsH.  Pro.  Mar.  General, 

Q*  Was  that  anything  other  than  an  order  to  fhmish  transportation  to  Mc^ 

^tt  and  the  two  men  with  him  ? 

A.  Why,  I  am  called  "  special  oflScer  "  in  it 

Mr.  Bradley.     I  know  that     I  ask  you  whether  you  were  out  of  the  sight 

Bome  one  of  the  police  officers  of  this  place  at  any  time  after  the  morning  of' 

5 15ih  of  April  until  you  returned  from  Canada  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  was  (mt  of  sight  of  the  detective  for  a  half  day.    I  went  to  see  a  clergy- 

n  of  my  own  faith  there  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  him  my  position.     I 

ted  to  him  that  the  government  would  probably  make  me  a  witness  on  this- 

)I;  and  that  no  matter  what  might  come,  I  was  determined  to  go  back  and! 

oj  duty  to  the  government. 

}.  Have  you  not  said  in  substance,  if  not  in  words,  that  you  would  not  have 

Deback  from  Montreal  if  you  had  not  been  forced  to  come? 

i  No,  sir.     A  despatch  was  sent  to  me  by  Secretary  Stanton,  and  I  came- 

4  just  as  voluntarily  as  I  could.     There  was  only  one  regret  that  I  had  in 

inngback. 

i  On  your  examination  here,  if  I  recollect  aright,  you  stated  that  on  the- 

I  of  April,  when  you  were  about  starting  after  a  buggy  to  take  Mrs.  Sur- 

t  to  Surrattsville,  in  passing  out  of  the  door  you  saw  Mr.  Booth  in  conversa- 

I  with  her  in  the  parlor  ? 

I.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Booth  as  I 

s  passing  out  of  the  door,  at  which  time  I  shook  hands  with  him.   He  said  ta 

-  **How  are  you,  Mr.  Weichmann  V*     That  is  all  that  passed. 
J.  At  what  time  was  that  ] 

^.  Between  twenty-five  minutes  after  two  and  twenty-five  minutes  befoie- 

e. 

;-  Tou  went  after  the  buggy  ? 

-  Yes,  sir.     When  I  went  into  the  house  and  went  up  to  my  room,  as  I 
gr<>ing  past  the  parlor  I  saw  Booth  inside.     He  was  standing  there  resting 
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his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Snrratt, 
who  was  standing  with  her  back  toward  him. 

Q.  How  long  were  70a  absent  after  that  bo^;^  ? 

A.  It  does  not  take  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  to  harness  np  a  hone 
and  buggy.     I  suppose  I  was  gone  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Q.  It  would  take  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  walk  from  Mrs.  8v- 
ratt's  round  to  Howard's  stable  and  get  the  buggy  fixed  up  and  then  drive  back 
again,  wouldn't  it  i 

A.  No,  sir.  Howard's  stable  was  only  a  half  square  from  Mrs.  Sunatt'i. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  to  turn  up  a  little  alley  and  you  could  reach  there  in 
thirty  seconds. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  alley  ? 

A.  ITcs,  sir.  Going  along  H  street  towards  Seventh  there  is  a  little  alley,  and 
I  turned  off  down  that  alley.     I  did  not  go  around  on  Seventh  street. 

Q.  You  went  around  by  the  soap  chandler's  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  soap  chandler  there  or  not  After  I 
went  to  the  stable  to  eet  the  buggy  I  went  and  dropped  my  letter  In  the  po«t 
office.  When  I  got  back  the  buggy  was  hitched  up ;  I  then  came  back  right 
away. 

Q.  Then  you  did  go  to  the  post  office  while  they  were  hitckmg  np  the  buggy! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  go  to  Howard's  stable,  order  a  bnggjf 
go  to  the  post  office  and  deposit  a  letter,  return  to  the  stable,  get  the  bnggj, 
and  drive  back  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  in  six  or  seven  minutes  T 

A.  I  could  do  the  whole  thing  in  ten  minutes. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you  in  your  examination  in  chief.  I  nnderstood  yon  to 
say  then  that  you  drove  around  to  the  post  office  in  the  bnsgy. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  drive  around  to  the  post  office  in  the  buggy. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  miounderstood  you  then. 

Q.  On  your  examination  before  the  military  commission,  did  yon  state  thoee 
incidents  in  that  order  of  succession — that  when  you  went  out  you  shook  hands 
with  Booth,  and  he  went  into  tlie  parlor ;  and  that  going  up  to  your  room  after  this 
you  saw  him  and  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  position  you  have  described  f 

A.  No,  sir.  I  remember  these  circumstances  more  clearly  now  than  I  did  at 
that  time.  I  had  then  been  in  prison  for  some  time,  and  was  laboring  under  a 
great  deal  of  excitement,  and  under  a  great  deal  of  nervousness,  which  woold 
not  have  been  the  case  had  I  been  in  my  ordinary  fiame  of  mind. 

Q.  Then  your  memory  is  much  more  distinct  now,  two  years  after  the  event, 
than  it  was  at  the  time  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  order  of  succession  you  stated  the  facts  at  that 
trial  t 

A.  I  believe  I  stated  that  I  went  around  and  hired  the  buggy.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  before  I  returned  with  the  buggy  or  afterwiutis  that  I  aav 
Booth.     I  do  not  remember  how  I  stated  it  then. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  did  not  state  it  in  the  way  yon  state  it  nowt 

A.  I  have  read  the  book,  and  I  have  seen  that  I  did  not  state  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  When  did  vou  read  the  book  f 

A.  I  have  read  it  within  the  last  two  years,  and  within  the  last  four  monthfl* 

Q.  Have  you  read  it  within  the  last  two  days  1 

A.  I  read  it  yesterday. 

Q.  And  although  you  read  it  yesterday,  you  cannot  recollect  how  you  stated 
it  on  that  trial  T 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that  point  particularly. 

Hr.  Bradley.  So  I  supposed.    Let  me  recall  it  to  yonr  mind. 
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2*  Did  yon  state  anything  on  that  trial  about  jour  having  seen  Mr.  Booth 

sn  yon  were  going  after  the  bnggy  t 

L  I  do  not  remember.     I  stat^  that  I  saw  Booth  in  the  parlor  with  Mrs. 

Tatt ;  whether  it  w.ks  before  or  after  I  returned  with  the  buggy  I  do  not  now 

lember. 

).  Didn't  yon  state  that  you  went  and  got  the  buggy,  and  when  yon  came 

k  and  went  to  your  room,  in  coming  down  you  saw  Mr.  Booth  in  the  parlor 

h  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  it  could  not  have  been  over  five  minutes  that  they  were 

ether. 

k.  I  do  not  remember. 

ir.  Bradlby.  Suppose  I  turn  to  the  report  of  your  testimony  on  that  point 

I  get  you  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  correct. 

RThile  Mr.  Bradley  was  looking  for  this  portion  of  the  witness's  testimony 
witness  said :    I  think  you  will  also  fina  in  that  book  that  I  said  in  the 
BS-ezamination  that  when  Payne  made  his  first  visit  to  the  house  he  asked 
lee  Mrs.  Surratt. 
)fr.  Bradley.  I  think  I  will  find  it  stated  three  different  ways.    In  regard  to 

I I  will  say  that  I  find  this  stated  here,  '*  Payne  asked  yon  to  introduce  him 
Mrs.  Surratt,  and  that  you  did  introduce  him.*' 

Witness.  I  remember  you  read  that,  but  I  remember  the  cross-examination, 
V,  too. 

)fr.  Bradlby.  Since  yesterday  you  have  examined  it  t 
iTiTNBSS.  Yes,  sir. 

iir.  Bradley.  I  have  found  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  will  now  read  it  to 
i: 

'  Q.  Will  you  state  whether  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  April,  the  day 
the  assassination,  Mr.  Booth  did  not  call  and  have  a  private  interview  with 
8  Surratt,  at  her  house  t 

'  A.  I  will  state  that  about  half  past  two  o'clock,  when  I  was  going  to  the 
)r,  I  saw  Mr.  Booth.  He  was  in  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  was  speaking 
ihhinL 

••Q.  Were  they  alone  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir.    They  were  alone  in  the  parlor. 

"  Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  before  you  drove  to  the  country  with  Mrs. 
mtt? 

"A.  H«  did  not  remain  in  the  parlor  more  than  three  or  four  minutes. 
"  Q.  And  was  it  immediately  after  that  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  set  out  for  the 
•antiy? 

"A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  stated  it  ? 

A.  I  stated  it  in  that  way.  The  time  I  saw  Booth  in  the  parlor  was  when 
came  down  from  my  room.  On  the  first  occasion  I  saw  him  while  I  was 
"King  out ;  and  I  then  shook  hands  with  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  that  day,  as  you  were  going  out  to  Surrattsville,  with 
^«.  Surratt  in  the  buggy,  you  met  John  M.  Lloyd  just  beyond  the  little  village 
f  Unionto wn,  and  had  a  conversation  ? 
A.  Not  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  the  Tuesday  previous ;  you  are  right. 
Q-  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  interrogated  as  to  that  before  the 
^mission, 
i  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  did  you  state  in  regard  to  that  conversation ;  as  to  the  tone  of  voice  ? 
^  I  said  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  were  in  a  whisper ;  that  Mrs.  Surratt 
[2^  sideways  out  of  the  buggy  and  talked  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  I  leaned 
!^  and  sat  upright. 
i'  That  you  think  is  the  statement  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  Now,  let  me  read  you  the  report  of  your  testimonj  on  dut 
point,  and  you  can  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  correct  report  or  not : 

'*  Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  conversation  that  passed  at  the  tune  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Snrratt  ? 

"  A.  No,  sir ;  I  leaned  back  in  my  buggy,  and  Mrs.  Sorratt  leaned  sidewijB 
in  the  buggy  and  whispered,  as  it  were,  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  ear." 

Witness.  I  staled  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  statement  yon  have  made  here  t 

A.  Almost  the  same.     I  have  stated  that  I  did  not  hear  that  conversation. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  here  that  it  was  in  such  a  low  tone  that  although  yoa 
could  hear  the  voices,  vou  could  not  distinguish  the  words  ? 

A.  Neither  could  I  hear  their  voices. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  whisper  or  a  tone  of  voice  1 

Witness.  Is  not  a  whisper  a  tone  of  voice  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  ordinary,  common  acceptation.  We  make 
a  distinction. 

Witness.  True,  it  is  not  so  in  the  ordinary  acceptation ;  but  a  whisper  is 
nevertheless  a  tone  of  voice  produced  by  the  vocal  organs. 

Q.  You  desire  to  have  the  jury  understand,  then,  that  by  "  whisper"  and 
"low  tone  of  voice,"  you  mean  the  same  thing? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  arrested.  Didn't  you  state  on  the  trial,  before  the 
militai^  commission,  that  you  surrendered  yourself  to  the  government  ? 

A.  I  es,  sir.     I  surrendered  myself  to  Messrs.  McDevitt  and  Ciarvoe. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  that  trial,  state  that  you  were  arrested  by  the  goven- 
ment? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Your  language  is,  I  believe,  **  arrested  by  Mr  Stanton." 

A.  I  say  that  now.  After  I  got  back  from  Canada  I  was  at  large  for  a  day. 
llien  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stanton.  He  thought  it  would  be  isafer 
for  me 

Q.  Did  you  surrender  yourself  then  to  the  government  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  Mr.  Stanton  I  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  govemmeDtin 
this  thing,  and  that  he  could  do  with  me  what  he  pleased. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  have  yon  arrested  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  first  said  to  me :  "  Mr.  Weichmann,  for  your  safety  in  this 
thing,  you  will  have  to  go  to  Carroll  prison."  Says  I,  "  Mr.  Stanton,  I  am  it 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  You  can  do  with  me  what  you  please.  I 
want  this  thing  investigated."     Mr.  Stanton  knows  this  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  On  the  trial  before  that  commission,  did  you  state,  "  when  I  surrendered 
myself  to  the  government  I  surrendered  myself  because  I  thought  it  was  mj 
duty"? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  my  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  you  surrendered  yourself,  you  mean  that  you  00I7 
went  there  and  told  them  what  you  knew  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  by  "  surrendering,"  to  put  yourself  in  the  custody  of  th« 
government  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  let  the  government  do  with  me  what  thoy  pleased  in  tbe 
matter.     I  was  not  afraid  of  any  investigation,  but  asked  for  it 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  after  that  in  custody  or  not  1 

A.  I  was  in  custody  for  thirty  days. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  reported  yourself  to  Mr.  Richards  ? 
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A.  Not  to  Mr.  Richards,  but  at  Mr.  Richarde's  office. 

Q.  Yoa  think  joa  were  not  in  cui»t<>dj  at  all :  is  that  it  ? 

A.  I  thonght  I  was  not,  because  I  was  a  special  officer. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  special  officer  until  the  16th,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Not  until  the  16th. 

Q.  Between  the  morning  of  the  15th  and  the  ti  ne  that  the  order  was  given 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  were  you  in  custody  ? 

A.  I  never  considered  myself  so.  I  rode  round  on  horseback  with  Messrs. 
McDevitt  and  Clarvoe,  and  was  with  them  all  the  time  . 

Q.  Did  you  ride  with  any  one  else  besides  an  officer  ? 

Arf  I  rode  with  Mr.  Ilolahan  ;  he  was  jast  as  much  in  custody  as  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ride  with  any  one  when  you  had  not  a  police  officer  with  you  ? 

A.  From  the  time  I  gave  myself  up  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  to  the  time 
I  went  to  Canada  I  was  in  charge  of  a  police  officer  all  the  time ;  but  I  never 
considered  myself  under  arrest. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  don't  ask  what  you  considered;  I  ask  you  if  you  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  police  officer  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14rh  of  April,  at  Mrs.  Surratt's 
inataDce,  you  procured  a  buggy  ? 

A.  Not  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Q.  At  uoon  of  that  day  ? 

A.  Afternoon. 

Q.  Had  yon  had  dinner  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  bad  had  lunch  between  2  and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  At  her  instance — I  won't  be  particular  as  to  the  time — you  procured  a 
horse  and  buggy  to  drive  her  to  Snrratsville,  and  when  she  came  down  stairs 
and  was  about  to  get  in  she  said, "  Wait  a  moment,  until  I  go  up  stairs  and  get 
Mr.  Booth's  things ;"  and  that  she  did  go,  bringing  something  down,  and  put 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  buggy,  and  told  you  it  was  glass  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  used  the  word  "  glass,"  and  she  said  it  was  brittle. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  and  fix  it  in  the  buggy  t 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  took  it  or  not.  It  was  put  in  there.  Oue 
side  of  the  bu^y  was  wet,  and  she  was  afraid  of  it  getting  wet. 

Q.  Didn't  you  handle  it  and  Hz  it  ? 

A.  1  believe  1  did  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  Have  you  told  the  jury  what  that  was  ? 

A.  I  stated  in  1865  that  it  felt  to  me  like  three  or  four  saucers  wrapped  up 
together ;  like  a  glass  dessert  dish  ;  that  was  my  impression  at  the  time.  I  did 
uot  know  what  was  in  the  package  at  all. 

Q.  You  then  stated  on  your  examination  in  chief  that  you  thought  it  was 
some  saucers.     Why  did  you  not  stite  that  here  the  other  day  ? 

A  I  described  the  diameter  of  the  package  as  5  or  6  inches,  and  that  it  was 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  with  a  string  around  it. 

Mr.  Bradlry.  I  don't  think  you  stated  anything  of  the  sort.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  did  not  get  out  of  the  buggy  at  SurrattsviUe  that  day,  but 
drove  up  and  down  the  roaa  until  Mrs.  Surratt  came  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  that  a  part  of  the  time  I  drove  up  and 
down  the  road.  Mrs.  Surratt  got  down  about  half-past  4,  and  left  about  half- 
past  6.     I  was  out  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  In  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  i  told  you  that  I  wrote  a  letter  in  Mrs.  Surratt's  parlor,  and 
certainly  it  was  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  buggy  to  write  that  letter. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  and  got  into  the  buggy,  after  writing  that  letter,  had 
Kr.  Lloyd  returned  ? 
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A.  T  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  time  I  got  into  tbe  buggy  again,  bat  I 
know  ju8t  as  we  were  about  to  drive  off  1  saw  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  he  recognized  me. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Surratt  with  you  all  tbe  time  af\er  you  wrote  that  letter  until 
yon  got  into  the  buggy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  was. 

Q.  Did  she  go  out  with  you  to  get  into  tbe  buggy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  did.  My  impression  is  that  she  came  oat  on 
the  road-side  and  I  helped  her  in. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  into  the  buggy,  then,  before  she  came  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  I  was  seated  iu  the  buggy,  but  when  she  came  up  I  got 
out  and  helped  put  her  in. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  after  you  wrote  that  letter  and  resumed  your  seat 
iu  the  buggy  it  was  before  Mrs.  Surratt  came  to  get  in  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  that  now. 

Q.  "Where  was  the  buggy  standing? 

A.  Right  in  front  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  house  on  the  road  ;  right  along  the  fence. 
I  believe  there  was  a  fencing  facing  towards  Mr.  Gwynn's  place. 

Q.  And  your  impression  is  that  you  sat  there  after  you  wrote  that  letter  until 
Mrs  Surratt  and  Mr.  Lloyd  came  out  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Lloyd  come  out  of  any  place  at  all ;  I  only  saw  Mr. 
Lloyd  when  he  came  by  the  buggy. 

Q.  You  were  out  in  front  of  the  house,  or  in  the  house,  all  the  while  from 
tilt*  time  you  wrote  that  letter  ? 

A.  1  cannot  say,  positively,  that  I  was  out  in  front  of  the  house  all  the  time, 
or  that  I  was  in  the  house  all  the  time  after  I  wrote  the  letter.  I  might  hure 
ridden  up  and  down  the  road. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Lloyd  come  there  in  a  buggy  ? 

A  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  All  I  saw  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  in  front  of  our  own  buggy  when  he  recognized  me. 

Q.  As  to  when  he  came  or  how  he  came,  you  know  nothing  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  saw  one  buggy  driving  up  there,  but  Mr.  Gwynn  was  seated 
in  that  buggy.     I  believe  there  were  two  horses  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lloyd  on  the  subject  of  the 
interview  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  at  Uniontown,  or  near  Uniontown? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  in  1865.  He  then  frit 
astonished  and  angry  on  learning  that  I  had  not  overheard  the  conversation 
between  himself  and  Mrs.  Surratt      I  could  not  help  that,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  sworn  to  the  whisper  1 

A.  He  knew  that ;  he  ha^i  read  it  in  the  papers,  and  I  think  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  want  to  know  what  you  said  to  him.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr. 
Lloyd  on  your  examination  below  that  you  had  sworn  to  a  whisper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  may  have  told  him  so ;  I  believe  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  his  reply  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  both  in  prison  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  different  rooms. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lloyd  tell  you  there,  that  if  you  had  sworn  to  a  whisper, 
you  had  sworn  to  what  was  not  true  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  what  Mr.  Lloyd  said.  I  do  not  recall  anything  of 
that  kind  that  he  said.  I  am  judge  of  my  own  conscience  and  Mr.  Lloyd  id  ooL 
I  know  what  I  heard,  and  he  knows  what  he  heard. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  stated,  at  any  time,  that  in  your  fiwt 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War  you  told  him  where  John  Surratt  w«t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  because  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  had  told  the  Secretary  of  Wir 
that.     1  want  to  know  whether  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  John  T.  Ford  that  you 
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d  UAA  the  Secretary  of  War  where  John  Sarratt  was  at  the  time  of  the  as- 

labation? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70a  repeat  to  him  what  passed  at  the  interview  with  the  Secretary 

War? 

A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  If  yon  did,  yon  say  you  did  not  tell  him  that  yon  had  told  the  Secretary 

War  where  John  Snrratt  was  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  did  not  know  where  he 

la.    I  told  Mr.  Ford  that  I  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 

d  I  believe  I  did  state  to  him  what  passed  at  that  interview. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  state  to  him  that  you  had  told  the  Secretary  of  War  that 

)hn  Snrratt  had  left  here'a  considerable  time  before  the  assassination,  and  that, 

om  a  letter  which  yon  had  seen,  he  must  have  been  in  Montreal  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  mav  have  said  that ;  I  may  have  said  that  I  had  not  seen  John  Surratt 

ir  a  considerable  time  before  the  assassination,  and  that  I  had  seen  a  letter  from 

m  dated  April  12 ;  but  I  did  not  state  to  the  S^retary  or  to  Mr.  Ford  that 

knew  where  John  Snrratt  was  when  the  blow  was  struck,  because  I  did  not 

mow. 

Mr. Braolbv.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  knew  or  not;  that  is  not  the 
lOtttion.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  John  T.  Ford  that  yon  had  had 
IB  mterview  with  the  S^retary  of  War,  and  had  told  him  all  you  knew  about 
ikat  tffiiir,  and  of  John  Surratt's  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  assassination, 
ttd  that  von  had  not  seen  John  Snrratt  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before,  and 
in  JOQ  had  seen  a  letter  which  satisfied  you  that  John  Snrratt  was  in  Canada 
It  the  time? 

A  I  believe  I  have  told  Mr.  John  T.  Ford  that ;  I  have  told  it  on  the  stand 
ken ;  but  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Ford  that  I  knew  where  John  Surratt  was  when 
the  anassination  took  place. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  again,  if  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Ford,  also,  of  the  cipher  which 
hid  been  given  to  you,  and  explained  to  him  how  it  was  ? 

A  1  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Maddox  and  Mr.  Gifford  that  vou 
voe  told  by  Mr.  Bingham  that  if  you  did  not  state  more  fully  than  you  had 
dooe,  all  yon  knew,  you  would  be  treated  as  one  of  the  conspirators — ^not 
Q  thoie  precise  words,  but  the  substance  ? 

SMr.  Pierrepont  objected. 
)bjection  withdrawn.) 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  did  not? 

A.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Bingham  make  a  remark  of  that  kind. 

Hr.  Bradlby.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  anestion. 

A.  I  gave  yon  my  answer.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  anything  of 
we  kind. 

.  Q.  Do  you  say  that  yon  did  not  tell  them  of  any  interview  with  Mr.  Bingham, 
^  ^bich  Mr.  Bingham  had  used  that  language  to  you  ? 

A  I  may  have  spoken  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bingham,  but  I  never  told 
^(n  that  Mr.  Bingham  used  threatening  language,  because  Mr.  Bingham  did 
^  use  threatening  language. 

,Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  not  said  since  you  have  been  here  as  a 
^tness  that  your  character  was  at  stake  in  this  issue,  and  that  you  intended  to 
^  all  yon  could  to  aid  the  prosecution  ? 

Witness.  Whether  I  made  that  statement  on  the  stand  here  t 
^ii.  Bradlby.  No,  sir;  in  the  passage  there,  before  you  came  upon  the  stand. 
<A.  I  may  have  said  so. 
Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  not  stated  to  Mr.  Rocoford,  in  substance, 
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that  the  appoiatmcnt  given  to  70a  in  Philadelphia  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  prom- 
ise that  you  should  have  an  office  under  the  government  for  the  tefltimonj  joa 
had  given  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  government  would  protect  jon  T 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.    Objection  sustained.    Exception  reserved.) 

Q.  You  stated  on  Saturday  that  you  were  removed  from  the  cnstom-houM  in 
Philadelphia  because  you  had  voted  the  radical  republican  ticket.  I  ask  ?oa 
whether  you  have  not  stated  that  you  were  a  thorough  Johnson  man,  and  u 
such  held  your  pvisition  in  that  office  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.     Objection  sustained.     Exception  resenred.) 

Q.  I  understood  you,  in  your  examination  in  chief,  to  state  tnat  on  your  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  Surrattsville  with  Mrs.  Surratt,  yon  got  on  the  high  grmnid 
southeast  of  Washington,  and  made  some  pleasant  remark  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  position  of  the  country,  and  that  she  replied  to  you,  *<  I  am  afnid 
all  this  rejoicing  will  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  all  this  gladness  into  sor- 
row."   Did  you  say  anything  of  that  kind  before  the  commission  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  the  police  officers  were  gone,  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
Miss  Anna  Surratt  remarked:  "  O,  ma,  just  thiok  of  this  man  having  been 
here  an  hour  before  the  assassination — meaning  John  Wilkes  Booth.  I  think 
all  this  thing  will  bring  suspicion  on  the  house."  I  want  to  know  why  700 
say  she  meant  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

A.  I  believe  I  have  already  stated  that  when  the  detectives  and  myself  went 
down  stairs  we  announced  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  that  Mr.  Seward  had  been  assassinated,  but  I  believe  I  siidi 
out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  feelings,  that  the  name  of  her  eon  had  not  beet 
mentioned  at  all  as  being  suspected  of  the  thing. 

Q.  So  that  your  remark  had  i-eference  to  Booth,  and  yon  understood  ID*     1 
Anna  Surratt  as  replying  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  conversation  at  the  time  was  about  Booth. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Surratt  reply  ? 

A.  She  says,  "  Come  what  will,  I  am  resigned.  I  think  J.  Wilkes  Booth, 
was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  to  punish  this  proud  andiieeo.^ 
tious  nation." 

Q.  Then  she  understood  her  daughter  to  reply  in  that  way  also  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Did  you  give  one  word  of  this  testimony  before  the  military  commisdoa    Y 

A.  I  did  not,  simply  because  the  facts  were  not  as  clear  in  my  mind  theaa-^ 
now. 

Q.  You  say  Mrs.  Surratt  asked  you  to  pray  for  her  intentions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  exclamation  to  which  you  have  referred  t 

A.  No,  sir;  on  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  And  before  the  assassination  occurred  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  this  matter  before  to  anybody  I 

A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  Have  you  written  it  down  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  tarite.  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  written  it  down  ? 

A.  I  have  written  it  all  down  here  within  the  last  five  or  six  months.  I  f^^' 
pared  a  statement  for  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  when  yuu  first  wrote  it  down,  yon  did  not  wrt** 
that  this  exclamation  of  hers,  or  application  to  pray  for  her  intentions,  wuaft^ 
she  had  made  that  remark  in  reply  to  her  daughter  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  am  positive  1  never  wrote  that  down  as  happening  after  the  <'[' 
sassination.     She  asked  me  to  pray  for  her  intentions  before  the  assa88iDiti0>' 
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I.  Didn't  70Q  tell  as,  on  your  examination  here  the  other  day,  that  she  was 

king  np  and  down  the  room,  with  beads  in  her  handd,  and  very  nervous  and 

ited  when  she  asked  you  to  pray  for  her  intentions,  after  the  detectives  had 

e  away  T 

L  No,  sir. 

I.  Have  yon  not  in  a  verbal  or  a  written  statement,  or  both,  said  that  after 

detectives  had  gone  away,  and  after  the  remark  of  Miss  Anna  Surratt  and 

reply  of  her  mother,  she,  Mrs.  Surratt,  while  walking  np  and  down  the  room 

li  beads  in  her  hands,  and  in  a  state  of  agitation,  asked  yon  to  pray  for  her 

ntions,  to  which  yon  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  what  your  intentions  are,  and 

tonot  pray  for  them,'*  when  she  answered  '*  pray  for  them  anyhow  V 

L  I  am  positive  all  that  occurred  before  the  assassination. 

{.  I  am  not  asking  yon  what  you  are  positive  about,  but  I  am  asking  you 

)ther  vou  have  not  written  down,  and  have  not  stated,  that  that  thing  oc- 

red  after  the  detectives  l^ad  gone  I 

i.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  done  anything  of  the  kind. 

1.  When  did  it  occur  ] 

L  Directly  after  I  got  np  from  supper,  while  I  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with 

na  Surratt,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  and  others. 

).  That  same  evening  7 

\.  Tes,  sir. 

).  How  was  this  matter  introduced  ? 

L  Well,  I  was  sitting  there,  and  she  appeared  to  be  very  nervous.    I  asked 

r  what  was  the  matter.    She  said  she  did  not  feel  well ;  and  then  she  asked 

I  which  way  the  torch-light  procession  was  going  on  the  avenue.     I  told  her 

It  it  was  the  arsenal  employes,  and  that  they  were  goine  up  to  serenade  the 

indent.    After  walking  up  and  down  awhile,  she  asked  me  the  question  to 

tteh  you  have  referred. 

Q*  These  three  ladies  you  have  named  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  1 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  She  said  it  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear. 

A.  I  heard  it. 

Q.  It  was  said  while  you  were  sitting  on  the  so&  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  come  np  and  whisper  it  ? 

A  No,  sir  ;  she  said  it  right  out 

Q.  Loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  7 

A  They  might  not  have  paid  attention. 

Q.  Did  not  she  say  it  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  7 

A  Tes,  sir ;  I  heard  it. 

Q'  Tou  replied,  and  her  answer  was  in  the  same  audible  tone  7 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q*  I  want  to  know  what  time  in  the  evening  it  was  you  heard  those  footsteps 

>  Ktaire  on  the  14th  of  April  7 

A.  I  was  at  supper. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  7 

A.  About  nine  o'clock,  or  ten  minutes  past.     After  I  returned  from  taking 

e  baggy  back,  I  went  directly  to  the  supper  room. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  supper  ? 

A.  Perhaps  ten  minutes. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  heard  footsteps  coming  up  the  steps  7 

^.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  You  say  Mrs.  Surratt  went  to  the  door  7 

^.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  And  about  that  you  are  positive  ? 

V  Tes,  sir ;  I  testified  to  that  in  1865,  and  so  testify  now. 
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Q.  How  8oon  after  she  went  up  did  you  follow  herl 

A.  As  soon  08  I  got  through  Bupper. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  person  there  1 

A.  No  more  than  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  immediately  after  the  person  went  out  1 

A.  It  must  have  been  almost  immediately. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  her  1 

A.  She  was  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  What  was  she  doing  then  t 

A.  Walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  went  up,  did  the  young  ladies  follow  you  1 

A.  That  I  do  not  remember ;  they  may  have  come  up  with  me. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  the  room  again  before  you  left  it  7 

A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Have  not  you  given  us  to  understand  that  she  said,  while  you  all  wen 
amusing  yourselves,  that  you  were  making  too  much  noise  ? 

A.  I  believe  she  was  in  the  room  all  the  time  we  were  in  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  time  that  evening  after  she  went  up  stain, 
when  she  could  have  gone  down  into  the  supper  room  to  get  supper  for  anotber 
person  ? 

A.  She  could,  after  I  went  to  bed. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  1 

A.  A  few  minutes  before  ten — perhaps  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  you  went  to  bed,  could  she  have  gone  down  there  to  get 
supper  for  anybody  else  without  your  knowing  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  could  have  gone. 

Q.  Although  she  was  in  the  room  all  the  time  until  yon  went  to  bed  f 

A.  She  could  have  gone  down  there  without  my  knowing  it,  and  have  fa- 
nished  supper.  She  could  not  have  gone  down  without  my  knowing  it,  bat  du 
could  have  furnished  supper  without  my  knowing  it. 

Q.  How  furnish  supper  without  your  knowing  it  ? 

A.  She  need  not  have  told  me  what  she  went  down  stairs  for  t 

Q.  Did  she  go  down  stairs! 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  she  absent  from  that  room  long  enough  to  go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  she  was  in  the  room  all  the  time  I  was  there.  I  ^ 
not  see  her  leave  the  room. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  person  ran  up  the  steps,  and  ran  down  again! 

A.  I  heard  footsteps ;  I  was  sure  in  '65,  and  I  am  sure  now. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  come  in  the  basement  door  after  that? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  person  who  went  up  those  steps? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  went  into  the  basement  door  that  you  know  of  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  go  back  to  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April.  Had  Mrs.  SurraU  beea 
absent  during  the  day  of  the  3d  of  April  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  you  see  John  Surratt  t 

A.  About  half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

y.  Where? 

A.  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlor,  as  was  also  his  mother,  when  he  walked  iuto 
the  room. 

Q.  Before  or  after  supper  1 

A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Vl«  He  took  supper  with  youl 
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A.  We  only  took  two  meals  a  day.    We  did  not  take  sapper. 
Q.  How  came  you  to  have  supper  Friday  ? 

A.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  I  ate  no  dinner  that  day,  and  I  was  conse- 
oentlj  pretty  hungry ;  I  had  to  eat  something  when  I  came  home. 
Q.  You  were  all  down  in  the  dining-room  on  the  evening  of  the  assassination  7 
A  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  not  any  of  them  had  anything  to  eat  that  day  ? 
A  I  suppose  they  had;  they  took  some  lunch  with  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  had 
otaoYthing  to  eat  from  one  o'clock  until  I  got  home,  and  I  felt  very  hungry. 
Q.  I  ask  YOU  if  you  were  not  in  the  dining-room  at  Airs.  Surratt's  on  the  even- 
^  of  the  3d  of  April  with  John  SurrattI 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  half  past  six  or  seven  you  say  he  came  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  did  not  leave  the  room  then  until  he 
une  oat  with  yon  I 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Surratt  went  down  stairs  to  get  his  supper 
•not 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  that  he  did?    Have  not  you  said  so  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection,  and  I  have  not  said  so. 
Q.  You  have  not  said  that  John  Surratt  came  in  and  sat  there  for  a  few  mo- 
eots,  and  then  went  down  to  the  dining-room  to  get  his  support 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  said  so,  because  I  am  not  positive  of  that  fact    He 
a?  liave  taken  supper  there. 

Q.  On  the  evenine  of  the  3d  of  April  did  not  the  ladies  go  down  there  into 
le  rapner  room,  and  was  not  John  Surratt  there? 
A  No,  sir;  because  I  had  my  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  I  did  not  want  any 

Tr.    I  am  positive  that  I  took  no  supper  on  the  third  of  April. 
You  did  not  go  down  into  the  dining-room  when  tea  was  made  that  even- 
f I  and  have  not  said  you  did  ? 
A  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  your  impression  is  that  the  person  who  came 
p  the  steps  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  April  came  into  the  parlor.     Can 
Ml  aav  whether  he  came  into  the  parlor,  or  only  into  the  vestibule  or  hall  ? 
A  I  am  positive  I  heard  his  footsteps  going  into  the  parlor. 
Q.  And  you  are  positive  that  when  the  dour  bell  rang,  Mrs.  Surratt  went  up, 
p^  the  door,  and  let  him  in  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Miss  Anna  Surratt  do  that? 
A  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  the  ring  loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  everybody  there  7 
A  Yes,  sir ;  the  bell  was  a  verv  loud  one ;  it  was  the  loudest  of  any  I  have 
^^  heard  in  the  city  for  a  door  bell. 

At  You  have  stated  that  the  morning  after  the  assassination  you  met  Mr. 
olahan? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

A.  At  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  F  streets,  right  in  front  of  the  post  office. 
^  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  Tenth  and  V  streets. 
Q.  Do  you  recoUect  what  passed  between  you  and  him  at  that  time  ? 
A^  We  talked  together.   I  told  him  of  mv  suspicions  and  everything  else. 
'  told  me  he  thought  it  was  Atzerodt  who  had  assassinated  the  Secretary  of 
ite.   We  then  went  round  to  breakfast. 
^-  Is  that  all  that  passed,  as  well  as  you  can  recoUect  ? 
^  That  is  aU  I  recoUect 
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Q.  Then  when  you  went  to  breakfast,  yon  said  you  intended  to  go  out  nd 
disclose  all  you  knew  about  it  1 

A.  I  said  I  intended  to  tell  all  I  knew,  but  I  did  not  Bay  I  intended  to  dii- 
close  anything,  because  I  did  not  know  anything  of  this  murder. 

Q.  You  are  confident  yon  said  at  the  breakfast  table  what  yon  have  stated 
here  you  did  ? 

A.  Yes,  pir ;  and  Mrs.  Holahan  and  Mrs.  Surratt  heard  me. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hollahan,  Mr.  Holahan,  Miss  Jenkins,  and  Miss  Dean  were  all  iheret 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Dean  was  there  or  not;  I  know  Anna  Sur- 
ratt was  there,  and  I  know  very  well,  too,  what  remark  was  made  there. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Bolt  it  out. 

WiTNBSS.  That  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  more  than  the  death 
of  a  negro  in  the  army. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  that  down  at  the  commission  trial  i 

A.  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Surratt  did  not  say  that ;  somebody  else  said  it.  Some- 
body at  the  table  said  it  in  her  presence. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  Miss  Anna  Surratt  eaid  it  7 

A.  I  know  very  well  what  she  said. 

Q.  Who  said  ? 

A.  Miss  Anna  Surratt.  I  know  very  well  what  was  said ;  (after  a  Blight 
pause,)  she,  Miss  Anna  Surratt,  did  say  it. 

Q.  You  never  thought  to  tell  that  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  had  too  much  sympathy  for  the  poor  girl. 

Q.  Why  do  you  tell  it  now  ? 

A.  Because  you  bring  it  out. 

Q.  Did  I  bring  out  your  "  voluntary  ^  statement  ? 

A.  I  have  told  it  because  I  have  been  hunted  down  and  persecuted  on  •^ 
count  of  these  very  people. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  impression  that  if  John  Surratt  is  acquitted  you  wiH  he 
hunted  down  a  little  harder  ? 

A.  0, 1  am  not  afraid  of  being  hunted  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lewis  Garland  ? 

A.  Slightly. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  having  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  ywff 
testimony,  and  your  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  alleged  conspiracy  I 

A.  I  had  several  talks  with  him. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  city  here,  on  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  conversation  with  him  when  Mr.  John  Brophy  w« 
present  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  in  front  of  his  house.  I  remember  that  I  saw  Mr.  Brophy, 
and  Mr.  Garland  was  in  my  company  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  what 
parsed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  stating  in  that  conversation,  or  in  any  other  with  Mr. 
Garland  or  Mr.  Bropliy,  that  if  Captain  Gleason  had  not  betrayed  you,  younewf 
would  have  .said  a  word  about  thia  matter  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Brophy,  before  Mr.  Callan  T 

A.  Yes,  Fir;  I  saw  it  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Gleason  never  went  to  the  War 
Department  until  about  ten  days  after  I  had  first  given  the  information. 

Q.  About  three,  perhaps  four,  weeks  before  the  assassination — at  all  events 
after  this  horseback  ride  of  which  you  have  spoken — I  want  to  know  what  yoa 
said  to  Mr.  Garland  or  to  Mr.  Brophy  ? 

A.  I  will  just  tell  you  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  Bradley.  1  do  not  want  you  to  go  back  and  tell  the  facts  in  your  waff 
but  what  you  said. 
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A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  thought  Yoa  Bald  you  would  tell  me  what  yon  did  say.     Can  yon  tell 
e  what  you  did  Bay  ? 
Witness.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Bradlbt.  To  Mr.  Brophy  or  to  Mr.  Garland,  or  to  both. 
WiTNBSS.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  the  narrative. 
Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  want  the  narrative,  but  only  what  you  stated. 
A.  I  cannot  tell  it  in  any  other  way.  , 

Q.  You  cannot  state  what  you  said  to  either  of  them  1 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  said  that  Mr.  Gleason  betrayed  me,  because  Mr.  Glea* 
»n  never  did  betray  me. 

Q.  I  do  not  at*k  you  that,  but  I  ask  what  you  did  say  to  either  or  both  of 
lem? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  either  of  them  that  you  were  not  willing  to  return  from 
tnada,  but  the  detectives  had  you  in  charge,  and  you  were  compelled  to  come 
ack? 

A  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Lewis  Carland  so  1 
A  I  am. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Brophy  ? 

A  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Bradley,  that  is  simply  an  absurdity,  and  before  you  get 
irough  with  this  trial  you  will  be  satisfied  it  is  an  absurdity. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Suppose  you  let  counsel  on  the  other  side  take  care  of  that. 
Lt  present  we  want  the  facts. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  Mr.  Brophy  or  Mr.  Garland,  or  cither  of  them,  that  on  one 
cession  Mrs.  Surratt  called  her  son  aside,  in  your  presence,  and  said  to  him, 
John,  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  going  on.  Why  do  these  men  come 
net  Now,  John,  I  do  not  feel  easy  about  this,  and  you  must  tell  me  what 
'oa  are  about." 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them  shortly  after  Booth  and  Atzerodt  commenced  coming 
3  the  house,  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  very  much  exercised  about  their  coming 
here.  I  did  hear  her  say,  "  John,  what  are  these  men  doing  here  ?  What 
-niness  have  they  with  you  V*  or  something  to  that  effect.  And  she  stated  to 
ae  that  she  would  know  what  John  had  to  do  with  it,  and  she  took  John  into 
he  parlor  and  closed  the  door.     Whether  John  disclosed  his  business  or  not  I 

0  not  know.  I  afterwards  asked  her  what  business  John  was  engaged  jn,  and 
lie  Bald  he  told  her  he  was  engaged  in  cotton  speculations. 

Q.  Didn't  they  ask  you  if  John  told  her,  ana  didn't  you  reply  that  he  did 
ot  and  would  not  tell  her  ? 

A  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  made  that  reply. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  between  you  and  Ilowell,  the  blockade  runner,  about 
DOT  going  to  Richmond  ? 

A  I  said  I  would  like  to  go  to  Richmond  for  the  purposo  of  continuing  my 
leological  studies.     I  would  have  crossed  the  river  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Is  there  any  college  there  ] 

A  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  college  there ;  I  could  have  studied 

1  a  bishop's  house.  I  was  so  anxious  ever  since  leaving  college  to  go  on  with 
ly  studies  that  I  would,  as  I  have  before  stated,  have  crossed  the  river  for  the 
nrpose.  Even  for  that  purpose  I  sent  two  letters  by  a  flag  of  truce  boat  to 
ishop  McGill  during  the  war,  and  I  received  an  answer  to  one  of  them  January 
5, 1865. 

Q.  You  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  Richmond  t 
A  Yea,  sir,  for  that  purpose. 

Q*  And  you  were  at  the  same  time  talking  with  Howell  about  how  you  could 
et  acroM.    Didn't  you  tell  him  all  your  sympathies  were  with  the  South  i 
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A.  O,  I  have  talked  seceeh  very  often  in  my  life  for  buncombe,  eipecially 
with  such  men  as  Mr.  H(»well. 

Q.  And  associated  with  him,  Atzerodt,  Booth,  John  Snrratt  t  I  believe  joa 
say  you  scarcely  knew  Payne  1 

A.  I  never  had  much  to  say  to  Payne ;  I  have  detailed  here  all  the  conversa- 
tion I  ever  had  with  him ;  I  never  visited  him  at  the  Hemdon  House.    Any- 
body, before  the  assassination,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  associated  with 
Mr.  Booth. 
Q.  Wh3^  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  in  such  respectable  society ;  he  was  such  an  elegant  and 
polished  gentleman. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  such  respectable  society  ?  " 
A.  Well,  members  of  Congress. 

Q.  You  have  not  put  him  with  anybody  except  these  people  ? 

A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him  in  company  with  John  McCullou^  and 
members  of  Congress. 

Q.  McCullough  is  an  actor  also,  isn't  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  did  yon  ever  see  him  associating  with  ?  Did  yon  ever  see  him 
in  the  society  of  ladies  outside  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  T 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  remember  of;  I  knew  he  was  courting  a  lady  here. 

Mr.  PiKURBPiiNT.  I  submit  to  your  honor  that  this  is  not  right  in  any  sh^; 
that  it  is  neither  legal  nor  proper. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  relevancy  in  the  testimony.  I 
would  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Bradley,  if  you  could  shorten  these  examinationi  « 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  shall  endeavor  to  shorten  the  examination,  sir,  as  mndm 
possible ;  but  the  great  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  witness  in  his  two  ex- 
aminations renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  travel  over  rather  a  wide  range.  I 
have  sought,  up  to  this  moment,  to  confine  myself  to  questions  strictly  msnd 
and  proper. 

The  Court.  Proceed  with  the  examination. 

Q.  Weie  you  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  with  Mr.  Holahan,  or  any  onedief 

A.  I  was  confined  in  CaiToll  prison,  with  about  thirty  or  forty  bonn^ 
jumpers. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Holahan  one  of  them  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not  say  he  was ;  but  he  was  a  bounty  broker. 

Q.  I'will  ask  you  whether  you  were  with  him? 

A.  Part  of  the  time  I  was,  and  part  of  the  time  I  was  not.  When  I M 
first  there  he  was  put  in  solitary  confinement. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  confined  in  the  same  room  with  him  f 

A.  At  first  I  was  not  confined  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  Were  you  confined  with  him  at  all  in  Carroll  prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined  with  him  there  ? 

A.  I  was  coufiued  there  thirty  days ;  I  think  he  got  out  before  I  did. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  of  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Louis  J.  WbicHxMann— examination  resumed  : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  When  the  court  took  a  recess  I  had  just  asked  you  some  qnestioDS  aboit 
Mr.  Carland  and  Mr.  Brophy.     I  want  you  to  state  whether,  after  the  con«pi^ 
acy  trials,  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Carland  in  reference  to  testimon/ 
you  had  given  on  that  trial? 
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A.  I  had  several  conversations  with  him. 

Q.  Do  joQ  remember  going  with  him  one  evening  to  St.  Aloysius  church,  and 
itting  on  the  stops  of  the  church,  and  having  a  conversation  with  him  in  refer- 
Dce  to  the  testimony  you  had  given. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  evening ;  as  I  said,  we  had  several  con- 
ersations,  and  talked  this  whole  thing  over. 

Q  8ince  the  court  took  a  recess  have  you  seen  Mr.  Garland  1 

A  I  merely  shook  hands  with  him. 

Q  Is  that  all  that  passed  ? 

A.  I  remarked  to  him,  *'  Old  fellow,  I  see  you  are  going  to  be  a  witness 
gainst  me.     Go  ahead.''     He  told  me  he  could  not  help  it;  it  was  his  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  going  with  him  to  Dubant's  saloon  on  one  of  these  oc- 
isions  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  Dubant's  saloon  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  with  him  to  a  saloon  on  the  comer  of  Sixth  street  and 
'enusylvania  avenue  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  a  walk  with  him  and  Mr.  Brophy  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  once  met  him  at  Mr.  Brophy *s  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  Mr.  Garland,  in  the  course  of  your  interviews 
ith  him  about  that  time,  that  your  conscience  was  greatly  troubled  about  the 
»thnony  you  had  given  on  that  trial  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Either  in  substance  or  effect  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  saying  to  him  that  you  were  going  to  confession  to 

lieve  you  conscience  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  his  saying  to  you,  "  That's  not  the  right  way,  Mr. 

eichmann ;"  you  had  better  go  to  a  magistrate  and  make  a  statement  under 

thf 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  replying  to  him,  "  I  would  take  that  course  if  I  were 

A  afraid  of  being  indicted  for  perjury  V* 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  him  that  the  testimony  you  had  given  was 

epared  for  you,  written  out  for  you,  and  that  when  you  awoke  in  the  morning 

*a  were  tola  that  you  must  swear  to  the  substance  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  Pshaw  !     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  of  his  telling  you  then  that  you  ought  to  go  to  a 

^istrate  and  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  really  occurred  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  him  that  you  were  obliged  to  swear  to  that 

ttement  or  you  would  be  threatened  with  prosecution  for  perjury,  or  threat- 

^  to  be  charged  as  one  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred] 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  want  to  go  to  confession  at  that  time. 

Ur.  Bradley.  Never  mind  what  you  wanted  to  do  at  that  time.    I  want  to 

'iw  what  was  said. 

^ITNKSS.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind.    These  questions  look  so 

y  to  me  that  1  almost  hate  to  answer  them ;  I  never  heard  of  such  things  be- 

Ir.  Bradlby.  We  will  see  about  that.     I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  discos- 
i  just  now. 
30 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  about  a  man  being  in  your  room  witb  you  at  Carroll 
prison,  and  hits  stating  to  you  tbat  you  bad  made  these  confessions  or  statemenU 
in  your  sleep,  and  tbat  be  bad  written  tbem  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Jjewis  Carland  ? 

A.  Slightly. 

Q.  And  bad  talks  witb  bim  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Had  conversations  with  bim  about  tijat  time,  after  the  conspiracy  trial  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  conversation  that  you 
have  ^tated,  and  1  swear  positively,  on  my  solemn  oath,  tbat  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     I  will  put  my  word  against  the  whole  world  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  him  that  you  would  have  given  very  different  lesii- 
mony  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbat  which  was  written  down  for  you  ? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  could  have  given  an  explanation  of  Mre. 
Surratt's  visit  to  SuiTattsville  on  the  14tb  of  April  which  would  have  been 
greatly  in  her  favor,  if  you  bad  been  allowed  to  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  or  not  tbat  on  the  day  you  visited  Mr.  John  Bropby't. 
Or  any  other  day,  you  met  Father  Wiget  at  St.  Aloysius  church,  when  you  were 
with  Mr.  Carland  ? 

A.  I  met  bim  several  times. 

Q.  I  mean  when  with  Mr.  Lewis  Carland  I 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw  Father  Wiget  when  with  Mr. Car- 
land  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  then,  when  you  were  walking  with  Mr.  Carland,  of 
stopping  some  tim^  on  the  steps  of  St.  Aloysius  church,  and  Father  Wiget  coming 
up  and  saying  ta  you  that  he  had  been  on  an  excursion  of  the  Sabbath  BcbooL 
and  tbat  one  of  the  children  had  fallen  overboard,  but  bad  been  rescued  by  i 
man  jumping  in  after  bim  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  Mr.  Carland  and  Fatkff 
Wiget  together. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  recollect  any  walk  with  Mr.  CJ^ 
land  in  which  you  spoke  of  the  testimony  you  had  given  on  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators ? 

A.  I  spoke  about  my  testimony,  because  that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  about  suicide  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  Do  you  remember  reciting  portions  of  Hamlet  ? 

A.  O,  I  have  done  tbat. 

Q.  I  am  talking  now  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  your  conversations  witk 
Mr.  Carland  at  tbat  time. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember,  on  any  such  occasion  of  reciting  portions » 
Hamlet. 

Q.  In  regard  to  suicide  or  self-destruction  ? 

Witness.  What,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  V* 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  ask  what  it  was.  I  ask  you  whether  you  hadatilk 
on  the  subject  of  suicide  with  Mr.  Carland. 

A.  0,  I  might  have  bad  ;  1  do  not  care  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q  Do  you  remember  of  more  than  once  taking  out  a  revolver  and  showing  it 
to  bim,  and  talking  about  self-destruction  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  first  time* 
have  beard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  positively  that,  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  you  weif 
tellmgMr.  Carland  about  your  testimony,  you  did  not  recite  to  him  paastg*" 
from  Hamlet  on  self-murder  1 
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A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  did  not.  I  say  I  do  not  remember  of  doing  so.  I 
have  recited  that  same  passage  over  two  hundred  times,  and  I  might  have  taken 
out  t  revolver,  and  might  have  also  looked  down  its  barrels. 

Q.  When  you  were  with  him  ? 

A.  I  might  have  done  so.     I  carried  a  revolver  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  not  with  a  view  of  self-destruction  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  too  much  of  a  coward  for  that. 

Q.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  positively  that  you  never  did  tell  Mr. 
Cariand  that  yon  were  going  to  confession  to  ease  yonr  conscience  about  the 
testimony  that  you  had  given  on  that  trial  at  the  arsenal. 

A.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  confession  matter. 

Mr.  Bbaoley.  You  know  the  question  I  asked  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  anything  to  Mr.  Cariand  about  confession 
at  all. 

Q.  You  deny  stating  to  Mr.  Garland  that  your  testimony  before  the  commission 
would  have  been  very  different  if  it  had  not  been  written  down  for  you  ? 

A  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  deny  that  Mr.  Cariand  advised  yon  to  go  to  the  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  denied  all  that  once  before,  and  I  deny  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Bradley.  My  colleagues  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  follow  this  mat- 
ter ODe  step  further. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  did  not  state  to  Mr.  Cariand  that,  on  the  1 4th  of 
April,  1865,  before  Mrs.  Surratt  went  to  Surrattsville,  when  she  spoke  to  you 
about  getting  a  buggy,  you  did  not  advise  her  to  send  to  Booth,  and  if  she  did 
sot  reply  that  she  did  not  know  that  Booth  was  in  town  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  further  whether  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Cariand,  when  you 
reiehed  Surrattsville,  of  Mrs.  Surratt  having  informed  you  that  she  was  going 
to  see  Mr.  Nothey  on  business,  having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calvert  requir- 
ing immediate  attention ;  that  when  you  found  Mr.  Nothey  was  not  there  that 
yon  met  Mr.  Jenkins ;  that  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  turned  round  to  come  home  and 
then  the  spring  of  the  buggy  was  broken  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  1  believe  I  did  meet  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  road  toward  home — I 
do  not  know  whether  we  met  him  at  Surrattsville — and  that  Mrs.  Surratt  said, 
"What  do  you  think  of  our  army  now  ]  Our  army  has  surrendered"— mean- 
ing the  Union  army. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Cariand  that,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  told  Mr.  Cariand  ? 

A.  I  told  Mr.  Cariand  nothing  at  all  about  breaking  the  spring  of  the  buggy. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  I  stated  ? 
i        A.  I  deny  that  I  said  so. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont: 

Q.  Just  as  the  court  adjourned,  yon  spoke  of  having  been  thirty  days  in 
Carroll  prison,  about  which  you  have  been  asked  several  times ;  what  did  that 
mean] 

A.  I  was  there  as  a  government  witness* 

Q.  Were  you  there  for  any  crime  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  were  there  for  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  order  and  see  if  it  is  the  order  under  which  you 
m!^  appointed  one  of  the  special  officers  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins  ? 
(wder  shown  to  witness.) 

^'  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  copy  of  the  official  order  which  was  sent  to  me.     The 
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original  order  is  in  McDevitt's  possession.     This  copy  is  certified  to  by  Cap 
tain  Russell  and  others. 

The  order,  after  being  exhibited  to  court  and  counsel,  was  read  and  placed 
in  evidence,  as  follows  : 

[Special  Orders  No.  68.— Extract] 

Headquarters  Department  of  Washington, 
Office  Provost  Marshal,  Department  North  of  Potomac. 

April  16,  1865. 
Special  Officers  James  A.  McDevitt,  George  Hollaban,  and  Louis  J.  Weich- 
mann,  are  hereby  ordered  to  proceed  to  New  York  city  on  important  government 
business,  and  after  executing  their  private  orders,  return  to  this  city  and  report 
at  these  headquarters. 

The  quartermaster's  department  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Augur : 

T.  INGRAHAM, 
Cohmel  and  Provost  Marshal  General y  Department  north  of  Potomac. 

Official : 

G.  B.  RUSSELL, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Provost  Marshal  General. 

Q.  You  said  on  your  cross-examination  that  at  some  time — you  have  notgiren 
the  time — Miss  Surratt  said  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  that  the  death  of 
Lincoln  was  of  no  more  importance  than  that  of  any  nigger  in  the  army.  WiD 
you  state  the  time  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  the  ground  the  witness  had  alreadj 
stated  the  precise  time. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT  did  not  so  understand  it. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  had  already  stated  the  time,  but  if  counsel  W 
not  understood  him  to  state  it,  they  were  entitled  again  to  have  the  questioD 
answered. 

Witness.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  HollaliaDr 
Mrs.  Hollahan,  myself,  and  Mies  Fitzpatrick,  that  she  said  the  death  of  Abraluoi 
Lincoln  was  no  more  than  the  de^th  of  any  nigger  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  exception  noted  to  the  reception  of  this  evidence. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  there  is  about  this  confession  you  have  been  vkd 
about. 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr..  Bradley,  as  not  having  been  called  for  by  MBf- 
thing  on  cross-examination. 

The  Court  said  he  understood  the  confession  to  have  been  stated  intbeeoo- 
versation  with  Mr.  Carland  which  was  brought  out  on  cross-examination.  Tl* 
witness  could  be  asked  to  state  that  entire  conversation. 

Witness.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Carland  at  all  about  the  confession. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  about  Brophy.  Was  there  anything  in  yourconTeia- 
tion  with  him  connected  with  this  confession  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  about  this  confessioa  in  what  was  said  by  yoa  tt> 
either  of  these  men  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick. 

Objection  overruled.) 

A.  Nothing  at  all.  I  deny  that  I  ever  said  anything  to  them  about  eonfewioB 
at  all.     I  did  not  go  to  confession  either. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  here  closed. 

Mrs.  Mary  Benson  recalled  and  examined  by  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  I  omitted  to  ask  one  question  in  your  examination ;  be  good  enough  ^ 
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uuniae  this  photograph,  (photograph  of  Booth  exhibited,)  and  state  to  the 
iry  whether  it  resembles  the  person  you  saw  on  the  Third  avenne  car  on  the 
icasion  to  which  you  referred  I 

A.  There  is  a  resemblance  both  in  the  face  and  head. 

Q.  That  person  was  disguised  you  say  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradlbv. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  state,  for  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  in  reference 
)  the  hand  of  that  person,  whether  your  attention  was  in  any  way  directed  to 
bat? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  jury  what  was  the  particular  thing  that  attracted  your 
ttention  ? 

A.  He  had  a  very  small  white  hand. 

Q.  (contrasting  at  all  with  his  complexion  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Much  lighter  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  much  lighter  than  the  front  of  his  face  which  was  apparently 
tained. 

Q.  His  hands  attracted  your  attention ;  did  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
i%d  in  labor  at  all  I 

A.  They  did  not 

Q.  Was  it  so  small,  delicate  a  hand  as  to  particularly  attract  your  attention  I 

A.  It  was  the  hand  of  a  gentleman ;  a  very  small  white  hand.  I  suppose  I 
oticed  him  particularly,  seeing  that  he  was  disguised. 

Q.  And  was  that  delicate  hand  what  led  you  first  to  notice  the  other  features  ? 

A.  I  noticed  the  disguise  first  and  then  I  noticed  him  more  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  if  he  wore  gloves  at  all  ? 

A.  He  had  a  gauntlet  glove  on  the  other  hand. 

Q.  Which  hand  was  exposed  I 

A.  llie  right  hand. 

Q.  A  remarkably  small,  delicate  hand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  district  attorney  stated  that  he  desired  to  call  Dr.  McMillan  as  the  next 

toess. 

Ur.  Bradley  said  they  had  sent  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  the  Secretary  of 

ite,  to  which  no  response  had  been  made.     A  response  had  been  received 

m  Mr.  Frederick  Seward.     He  desired  the  original  document  before  proceed- 

;  to  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  PifeRRRPONT  stated  that  the  S^retary  of  State  had  been  out  of  town  ; 

U  he  had  received  a  printed  leaf  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the 

eistant  Secretary  stating  that  it  was  in  response  to  a  communication  from  the 

Ansel. 

Mr.  Braolry  said  they  were  entitled  to  a  return  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 

7  to  the  court. 

Mr  PiERRBP  )NT  said  the  examination  of  the  witness  in  chief  would  not  be 

ododed  to-day,  and  proposed  therefore  to  proceed. 

Lewis  J.  A.  McMillan,  surgeon,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrkpont  : 
Q.  In  what  service  are  you  t 

A  I  am  out  of  service  now.     I  was  in  the  Montreal  ocean  steamship  service 
^^  years  ago. 
Q'  What  ship  were  you  connected  with  ? 
^  From  April  till  October,  1865, 1  was  surgeon  of  the  steamship  Peruvian. 
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Q.  When  did  you  make  your  first  autumn  voyage  from  Montreal  to  Liver. 
pool  in  that  year  ] 

A.  I  left  Quebec  on  the  16th  of  S^'ptember,  1865,  for  Liverpool. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  stopped  at  Ireland  I 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  when  you  reached  Ireland,  and  the  date  when  jon 
reached  Liverpool  1 

A.  We  left,  as  I  said  before,  Quebec  on  the  16th,  which  was  Saturday.  Oa 
Sunday  week  we  arrived  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  the  next  day,  Mon- 
day, about  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Liverpool. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  or  night  did  you  land  at  Londonderry,  Ireland ! 

A.  It  was  between  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  one  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  he  cross  with  you  on  that  voyage  to  Londonderry  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  when,  where,  and  how  you  first  saw  the  prisoner  1  Re- 
late to  the  jury  just  what  happened. 

A.  I  first  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  mail  steamer  Montreal,  running  from  Mon- 
treal to  Quebec,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1>$65. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  you  ?     What  occurred  that  brought  him  ? 

A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  previous,  I  had  met  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  Montreal — 

Mr.  Bradley  interrupting  witness,  objected  to  his  stating  what  any  one  el^ 
said. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  said  that  was  precisely  what  he  proposed  to  prove,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  witness. 

The  Court  decided  witness  might  state  that  in  consequence  of  infortnatioo 
received  fi  om  a  third  party  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  witness. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  a  week  or  ten  days  previous,  somebody  came  to 
you.     Who  was  that  somebody  ? 

A.  His  name  is  La  Pierre. 

Q.  What  or  who  is  he  ? 

A.  He  is  a  priest. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives  now.  He  lived  in  Montreal  then.  I  under- 
stand he  has  left  the  city. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Surratt? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  he  said 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  need  not  state  what  he  said. 

Mr.  PiERREPOiNT.  Well,  he  said  somettitfg  in  relation  to  somebody? 

A.  Yes;  that  somebody  was  going.  I  was  going  on  the  15th  of  Septeml>er 
to  join  my  ship.  On  the  steamer  Montreal  I  met  this  Mr.  La  Pierre  again,  bj 
agreement.     He  said  to  me  that  he  would  give  me  an  introduction  to  his  friend. 

Q.  Did  he  introduce  him? 

A.  He  brought  me  up  to  a  state  room,  of  which  he  had  the  key. 

Q.  Who  had  the  key] 

A.  La  Pierre. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  locked. 

A.  It  was.  He  unlocked  the  door,  and  in  the  room  I  found  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  seen  him,  when  the  door  was  unlocked! 

A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  ] 

A.  He  introduced  the  prisoner  to  me  under  the  name  of  McGarty,  the  friena 
to  whom  he  had  referred  before.     I  never  suspected  who  the  gentleman  *•*  m 
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and  consequently  I  passed  the  evening  and  most  of  the  night  with  him  and  a 
third  party  hesides  the  priest. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury,  when  you  went  into  that  room  and  found  the  pris- 
oner, what  was  the  condition  of  his  hair? 

A.  His  hair  was  then  short. 

Q.  What  was  its  color? 

A.  A  dark  hrown,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Was  it  dyed,  or  natural  1 

A.  I  did  not  perceive  that  night  that  it  was  dyed.     I  afterwards  found  it  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  about  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  it  was  a  general  conversation. 

Q.  Did  La  Pierre  go  on  with  you  down  to  Quebec  ? 

A.  He  came  all  the  way  down  to  Quebec. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  Quebec] 

A.  I  should  say  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  La  Pierre  slept  in  this  same  room? 

A.  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prisoner  went  out  of  the  room  that  night  ? 

A.  1  believe  we  went  down  once  to  the  bar-room. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
time. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Quebec  what  happened? 

A.  I  believe  we  had  breakfast  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  morning,  probably 
it  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  Between  nine  and  ten  the  company  sent  a  tug  to 
take  the  passengers  and  their  luggage  on  board  the  steamer  reruvian.  We  all 
went  on  board. 

Q.  What  occurred  about  the  room ;  ht)w  was  it  arranged  on  the  steamer  for 
the  pritfoner? 

A.  After  we  arrived  on  board,  La  Pierre  says  to  me 

The  Court.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  Surratt? 

Witness.  I  believe  so,  sir.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  let  the  prisoner  remain 
in  my  room  until  the  steamer  had  left.  I  did  so;  I  got  the  key  of  my  room, 
let  him  in,  and  went  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  occupy  it  until  the  steamer  had  left  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q    AVhen  did  the  steamer  leave  ? 

A.  Within  a  very  few  minutes;  perhaps  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  La  Pierre  go  then? 

A.  He  went  back  on  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  the  prisoner  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  again. 

Q.  W^here  did  you  see  liim?     In  your  room? 

A.  I  may  have  seen  him  in  my  room,  but  I  do  not  recollect.  I  remember  that 
while  there,  after  lunch  or  after  dinner,  (lunch  was  at  twelve  and  dinner  at 
four.)  the  prisoner  came  to  me,  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  passengers,  asked  me 
if  I  knew  who  the  gentleman  was.  I  told  him  I  did  not ;  that  I  supposed  he 
was  a  passenger  as  he  was  himself;  that  that  was  all  I  knew  about  the  man. 
He  then  said  he  thought  the  man  was  an  American  detective,  and  that  he 
tiiought  he  was  after  himself.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  that  I  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  afraid  of  an  American  detective.  I  said 
to  him,  •*  What  have  you  done  that  you  should  be  afraid  of  an  American  detec- 
tive?" He  said  that  he  had  done  more  things  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  that 
very  likely,  if  I  knew,  it  would  make  me  stare,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  In  this  connection,  what  act  did  he  do,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  Baid  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  an  American  detective;  that  he  was  oa 
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board  a  British  ship,  in  British  waters,  and  that  if  an  American  detective  bad 
been  after  him,  he  would  have  tried  to  arrest  him  before  he  left  port.  He  said 
that  be  did  not  care  whether  he  was  or  not ;  that  if  he  tried  to  arrest  him  this 
would  settle  him — and  in  saying  that,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  drew  a  small  four-barrelled  revolver. 

Q.  Did  any  other  parties  go  down  on  that  boat  before  you  took  the  steamer? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  Were  there  any  whose  names  were  given  to  youl 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  was  on  the  steamer  Montreal. 

WiTNBSS.  That  was  on  the  tug  from  the  steamer  Montreal  to  the  steamer 
Peruvian. 

Mr.  Bra  OLE  V  said  that,  without  explanation,  his  testimony  did  not  seem  to 
be  relevant. 

The  Court  said  it  was  not  relevant,  unless  the  parties  named  were  connected 
with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  said  he  proposed  to  show  that  Beverley  Tucker  and  General 
Ripley  were  among  these  gentlemen ;  that  he  supposed  he  had  the  right  to  show 
every  person  on  board  this  tug  going  with  Surratt  to  the  steamer  that  morning. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  the  parties  named  were  not  known  to  the  court  or  jury  in 
connection  with  this  conspiracy ;  that  the  evidence  in  chief  must  be  pertinent  to 
the  issue,  and  he  submitted  that  this  was  not  admissible. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  said  he  had  the  right  to  show  who  these  men  were  who  were 
talking  to  Surratt,  or  anybody  else  who  was  on  the  steamer  with  the  prisoner. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  witness  might  be  asked  in  relation  to  any  con- 
versation of  any  party  with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  Now  state  what  men  on  board  that  tug  you  saw  speak  with  Surratt. 

A.  On  the  tug  I  saw  nobody  talk  to  the  prisoner. 

Q.  On  any  of  the  boats  ] 

A.  During  the  passage  I  saw  the  prisoner  a  few  times  in  conversation  with 
General  Ripley. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  What  passage  ? 

A.  The  passage  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  General  Ripley  was  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  can  say  what  he  said  he  was. 

Mr.  Bradley  objected  that  it  was  not  a  competent  mode  of  showing  who  the 
witness  waq. 

The  Court  decided  that  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Sumtt 
that  Surratt  knew  who  he  was  that  would  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  that  was  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  to  show  who  this 
gentleman  told  Surratt  he  was. 

Witness.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  told  me  afterwards  that  General  Ripley 
was  a  general  in  the  rebel  army. 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  you  have  not  been  asked  about. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  It  would  have  been  the  next  question. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Now  take  the  question  the  witness  has  pat  into  year  month. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  he  would  take  his  own  question. 

•Q.  Do  you  know  who  General  Ripley  was  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Of  your  own  knowledge? 

Witness.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  who  the  prisoner  was. 

The  District  Attorney.  Or  from  what  the  prisoner  told  yonT 

Witness.  The  prisoner  told  me  he  was  GenQwJ  Ripley,  of  South  Carolii* 
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By  Mr.  Piebrepoxt  : 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  the  prisoner  tell  you  who  any  of  the  other  men  were  ? 

A.  No.     I  believe  he  knew  nobody  elae  on  board. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  any  other  man  1 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  Of  your  own  knowledge? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Any  one  who  was  in  conversation  with  Snrratt? 

Witness.  0,  I  cannot  say  who  may  have  been  in  conversation  with  him 
during  that  ten  days.  He  may  have  been  in  conversation  with  all  on  board  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  did  not  see  him  converse  with  any  one  else  ? 

Witness.  I  suppose  I  may  state  that  I  knew  one  man  personally. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bradley  objected. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  said  it  was  competent  to  prove  the  name  of  every  passenger 
on  board  the  ship  in  which  the  prisoner  was. 

Objection  overruled. 

Witness.  There  was  among  the  passengers  William  Cornell  Jewett. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Otherwise  known  as  "Colorado  "? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  man. 

Q.  Who  else] 

A.  There  was  also  a  colored  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

Mr.  Merrick.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Witness.  He  told  me  so  himself. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  speak  of  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  the  prisoner  did  not  know  any  one  else.  This  man  told  me  so 
himself. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Beverley  Tucker  ? 

A.  Only  from  having  been  introduced  to  him  on  that  morning  of  the  16th  of 
September. 

Mr.  Bradley  inquired  if  it  was  proposed  to  connect  him  with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Thatis  just  what  lam  trying  to  bring  about.  (Towitness:) 
Who  introduced  you  to  Beverley  Tucker  ? 

(Question  objected  to  unless  Beverley  Tucker  is  connected  with  the  prisoner. 
Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  where  you  saw  Beverley  Tucker  on  that  day  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.     Objection  overruled. 

A.  I  met  him  on  the  tug  going  from  the  steamer  Montreal  to  the  steamer  Pe- 
nivian. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  he  went  on  board  the  Peruvian  ? 

A.  He  did  go  on  the  Peruvian,  but  not  to  cross. 

Q.  1  believe  you  stated  that  the  prisoner  went  by  the  name  of  McCarty  ? 

A.  McCarty ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  sail  ? 

A.  1  should  think  about  ten  in  the  morning ;  I  cannot  say  positively.  I  know 
the  steamers  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  between  nine  and  ten. 

Q.  When  morning  came  did  you  notice  more  particularly  the  prisoner's  mous* 
tache  and  hair  ? 

A.  After  I  got  on  board  the  steamer  I  perceived  that  his  hair  had  been 

Q.  How  about  his  moustache? 
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A.  And  also  his  moustache ;  it  was  very  thin. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 
Q.  What  color] 
A-  Dark  brown. 

By  Mr.  Pierrkpont  : 

Q.  What  did  he  wear,  if  anything,  upon  his  eyes? 

A.  He  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  yon  about  the  spectacles  he  wore  and  about  his  hair? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  about  his  hair.  I  remember  his 
saying  that  he  did  not  wear  spectacles  because  he  was  short-sighted,  but  becaose 
they  aided  in  disguising  him  a  little. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  after  you  got  on  the  steamer 
behind  the  wheel-house? 

A.  I  had  conversations  with  him  every  day  from  the  16th  until  we  arrived 
at  Londonderry ;  that  was  about  nine  days. 

Q.  Where  did  these  conversations  take  place  ? 

A.  If  I  remember  right,  mostly  on  what  is  called  the  quarter-deck,  sometimefl 
behind  the  wheel-house. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  whether  you  tried  to  get  to  him  or  whether  he 
seemed  to  seek  you  1 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick  as  leading  and  improper. 

The  Court  said  witness  could  be  asked  how  the  conversations  came  to  take 
place. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  ?  Did  you  seek  to  go  to  him  or  did  he  seek  to 
come  to  you  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick  for  same  reason  as  last. 

Objection  overruled. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  he  said  to  you  about  the  beginning  in  relation  to  a 
trip  to  Richmond  ?  As  I  cannot  give  it  all  at  once,  I  wUl  ask  you  to  begin  with 
that. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  that  the  witness  should  be  required  to  go  on  in  narrative 
form,  and  state  what  he  knew  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

The  Court  said  that  was  the  regular  course,  but  witness  was  interrupted  w 
wait  for  counsel  to  write  down  the  testimony,  and  it  was  sometimes  necessaiy 
to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  to  interpose  questions. 

Mr.  PiERREPOiNT  remarked  that  it  was  ako  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  question  called  for  conversations  running  through  nine  successive  days; 
it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  particular  subjects. 

The  Court  decided  that  counsel  might  proceed,  being  careful  not  to  put  lead- 
ing questions. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some  time 
during  the  rebellion  of  going  to  Richmond  with  despatches,  and  bringing  des- 
patches back  to  this  city,  and  also  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  male  or  female  went  with  him  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick.  The  only  regular  proceeding  was  to 
allow  the  witness  to  go  on  and  give  in  narrative  form  what  was  said,  and  not  be 
interrupted  by  questions. 

The  Court  said  he  would  so  direct  if  counsel  did  not  themselves  iutermpt 
witness,  to  enable  them  to  write  down  his  testimony. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  he  said  about  a  male  or  female  who  went  with  him  1 

Question  objected  to  as  leading. 

Objection  sustained  by  the  court. 
^^  Mr.  Pi  BR  RE  PONT.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  witness  being  allowed  to  p 

Bhj^ii  in  narrative  form,  if  the  counsel  will  not  cut  it  up  by  interruptions. 


I 
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Witness.  T  remember  bis  stating  tbat  he  at  one  time  was  told  in  Montreal 
it  be  would  meet  a  lady  in  New  York. 

[Counsel  for  defence  again  asked  witness  to  suspend  to  enable  bim  to  write 
^n  wbat  be  bad  said. 

Fbe  Court  said  tbat  counsel  mutst  take  eitber  one  course  or  tbe  otber.  Tbey 
St  not  interrupt  tbe  narrative  for  tbis  purpose,  or  tbej  must  allow  tbe  wit- 
IS  to  be  directed  by  questions  after  eacb  interruption. 

Witness  proceeded — tbat  be  met  tbe  woman  in  New  York ;  be  came  on  to 
Eisbington  witb  ber ;  from  Wasbingtoii  be  started  on  tbe  way  to  Richmond 
tb  ber  and  four  or  five  others  ;  tbat  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  they  man- 
^  to  cross  tbe  Potomac ;  tbat  after  they  got  south  of  Fredericksburg  they 
:re  driven  on  a  platform-car  drawn,  or  pushed,  by  negroes.  As  they  were 
iwn  along  they  saw  some  men  coming  towards  them — ^five  or  six  if  I  recol- 
*X  right.  They  ascertained  tbat  these  men  were  Union  prisoners,  or  Union 
Idiers  escaped  from  southern  prisons ;  they  were,  he  said,  nearly  starved  to 
ath ;  that  tbis  woman  who  was  with  them  said,  "  Let's  shoot  tbe  damned  Yan- 
«  soldiers."  She  bad  hardly  said  the  word  when  they  all  drew  their  revolvers 
d  sbot  them,  and  went  right  along,  paying  no  more  attention  to  them. 

By  tbe  District  Attorxby  : 
Q.  How  many  ? 
A.  Five  or  six  ;  I  could  not  say  certainly ;  it  was  not  more  than  six. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  they  did  with  tbe  dead  bodies  ? 
A.  No ;  be  said  they  went  along. 
Q.  Did  be  tell  yon  the  name  of  this  woman  ? 

A.  He  did,  but  I  forget  at  this  distance  of  time.  I  could  not  positively  state 
10  she  was. 

IJ.  Would  you  know  the  name  if  you  were  to  bear  it  ? 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  now  what  name  it  was. 
^.  Do  you  know  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  it  commenced  witb  ? 
L  I  could  not  say. 
lij.  Was  the  name  Mrs.  Slater  ? 

A.  It  sounds  like  it,  but  I  would  not  be  positive  that  it  is.  Tbe  woman's 
me  was  very  conspicuous  in  Montreal  during  tbe  trial  of  tbe  St.  Albans  raid- 
er. Conspicuous  as  what  ? 

A.  As  one  of  those  who  went  to  Richmond  to  help  the  raiders  in  their  trial. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  whether  these  men  bad  or  had  not  any 
ns? 

(iuestiou  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  irrelevant  and  as  leading. 
Objection  overruled. 

Sir.  Bradlby  desired  an  exception  to  tbe  ruling  to  be  noted. 
).  Wbat  further  did  he  say  about  tbe  condition  of  these  men  1 
L  I  understood  bim  to  say  they  were  in  a  very  miserable  way ;  that  they 
1  been  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  swamps  and  otber  places,  and  I  under- 
od  bim  to  say  they  were  almost  dead. 
J.  Wbat  as  to  arms  ? 

L  1  do  not  recollect  whether  he  said  anything  as  to  whether  they  were 
Qed  or  not. 

l^.  Was  there  anything  said  about  money  in  this  connection  ? 
A.  Yes. 

(i.  Wbat  was  tbat  ? 

A.  He  told  me  be  had  received  money  in  Richmond  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
ate,  Benjamin,  several  times. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  ? 

A.  I  remember  two  amounts,  $30,000  and  $70,000.  I  do  not  remember  at 
what  times  he  received  them ;  he  stated  particular  times.  I  remember  these 
amounts. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  dates  when  he  reached  Montreal  from  Richmond] 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did.  All  I  remember  about  that  is  that  he  was 
in  Richmond  a  few  days  previous  to  its  fall ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  week  imme- 
diately previous. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  account  of  crossing  the  Potomac  at  that  time  1  If  so, 
state  it. 

Mr.  Bradlby  desired  it  to  be  noted  that  all  this  testimony  came  in  subject  to 
bis  exception. 

Witness,  continuing.  I  remember  his  stating  one  day  that  there  were  several 
of  them  crossing  the  Potomac  in  a  boat — it  was  in  the  evening,  I  believe— when 
they  were  perceived  by  a  gunboat  and  hailed.  They  were  oraered  to  surrender, 
or  else  they  would  be  fired  upon.  They  immediately  said  they  would  surrender. 
The  gunboat  sent  a  small  boat  to  them ;  that  they  waited  until  the  gunboat  came 
immediately  alongside  of  them,  then  fired  right  into  them,  and  escaped  to  the 
shore. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  gunboat  fired  into  them, or  they  fired  into  the  gunboat? 

Witness  said  he  would  tell  the  counsel,  and,  if  he  was  not  deaf,  he  could 
hear,  and  repeated  his  answer,  adding  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  insulted  witnessed 
the  other  day,  and  that  it  was  the  act  of  a  coward  and  sneak. 

The  Court  cautioned  the  witness  that  such  language  was  not  becoming,  but 
also  remarked  that  it  was  not  becoming  in  counsel  to  try  to  worry  witnesses  into 
a  bad  temper. 

Witness  stated  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  remarked  the  other  day  that  all  the  wi^ 
nesses  in  the  adjoining  room  ought  to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  or  something  to  that 
effect ;  that  he  was  just  as  good  as  Mr.  Merrick. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  a  telegraph  communication  down  there  discov- 
ered by  these  parties  t 

A.  I  remember  one  day  he  said  that  he  was  with  a  regiment  of  rebel  soldiers 
one  evening;  that  after  sunset  he  and  some  others  went  into  an  orchard  or  gar 
den,  close  by,  to  pick  some  fruit ;  that  while  sitting  on  the  ground  they  heard  Uie 
ticking  of  a  telegraph,  or  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  telegraphic  machine ;  that 
they  went  down  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  and  reported  the  fact ;  that 
the  party  in  command  ordered  some  soldiers  to  go  to  the  house  connected  with 
the  orchard  and  search  it ;  that  in  the  garret  of  the  house,  in  a  closet,  they  found 
a  Union  soldier ;  that  they  found  he  bad  an  underground  wire,  and  was  working 
a  telegraph.     They  took  him  down,  and  shot  him  or  hung  him,  I  forget  which. 

Q.  In  passing  between  Richmond,  Washington,  and  Montreal,  did  he  state 
anything  of  the  names  he  took  ?  and  if  so,  give  them. 

A.  I  remember  he  travelled  under  the  names  of  Harrison,  Sherman,  and  some 
others  I  forget. 

Q.  You  have  named  two  specific  sums.  What  further  did  he  say  in  regard 
to  his  having  received  money  from  Richmond  ? 

A.  He  told  me  so  many  things  that  I  cannot  recollect,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
everything  he  said.  All  I  can  say  is  he  repeatedly  told  me  he  received  money 
from  Richmond.  The  only  two  sums  I  remember  of  are  thirty  thousand  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  his  conversation  in  reference  to  landing  in  England,  as 
connected  with  our  government  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  remember  the  last  day  he  was  on  board,  which  was  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  tea  he  came  to  me  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I  went  with  him  behind  the  wheel-house.  He  repeated  to  me  many  things  be 
had  already  said  before,  parts  of  which  I  have  stated  here,  and  the  others  I  do 
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not  recollect.  After  talking  a  long  time  in  this  way,  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  sight  of  which  we  were  then  sailing,  **  Here  is  a  foreign 
land  at  last.  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  my  country 
in  two  years.  I  hope  to  God,"  at  the  same  time  holding  a  revolver  in  his  hand» 
"  I  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when  I  can  serve  Andrew  Johnson  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  served." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  would  do  if  an  English  officer,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States,  should  take  him  in  England  1 

A.  One  day,  in  talking  of  the  mere  possibility  of  his  being  arrested  in  Eng- 
land, he  said  he  would  shoot  the  first  officer  who  would  lay  his  hand  on  him.  I 
remarked  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  shown  very  little  leniency  in  England. 
Said  he,  "  I  know  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  would  do  it,  because  1  would 
rather  be  hung  by  an  English  hangman  than  by  a  Yankee  one,  for  I  know  very 
well  if  I  go  back  to  the  United  States  I  shall  swing." 

The  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  ten  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1867. 

The  court  was  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bradley.  If  your  honor  please,  before  we  proceed  with  the  trial  of  this 
case,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
jast  before  the  adjournment  yesterday,  and  to  ask  that  the  notes  of  the  reporter 
may  be  read.  Your  honor  was  very  much  occupied  at  the  time,  and  I  desire 
that  the  record  may  be  read  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  passed,  and  what 
led  to  the  attack  made  by  the  witness  upon  the  stand  iipon  the  counsel  with 
whom  I  am  associated.  Your  honor,  without  having  heard  what  passed  at  that 
time,  if  not  in  precise  words  yet  in  substance,  censured  the  counsel  to  whom 
these  observations  were  addressed.  I  think,  in  looking  at  it,  your  honor  will  see 
that  there  was  no  provocation  given ;  and  that  if  there  was,  it  is  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  this  court,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  to  which  they 
are  entitled  at  the  hands  of  the  court,  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  what 
then  passed. 

So  much  of  the  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings  as  related  to  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Bradley  was  then  read ;  after  which, 

The  Court  said  :  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the  witness  in 
regard  to  the  gunboats  for  the  reason  that  I  was  at  the  time  occupied  in  preparing 
some  passes  for  a  friend.  When  my  attention  was  called  to  the  remark  made 
use  of  by  the  witness  towards  the  counsel,  I  was  under  the  impression  tliat  he 
bad  been  provoked  to  it  by  something  that  had  been  said  by  the  counsel.  I 
cannot,  however,  perceive  in  the  record  which  has  been  read  anything  which 
otight  to  have  called  forth,  or  which  justifies,  the  expression  of  the  witness.  I 
will  say  now  to  the  witness,  that  although  Mr.  Merrick  did  say  a  few  days  ago, 
in  regJird  to  the  witnesses  who  were  in  the  adjoining  room,  (which  Mr.  Bradley 
had  called  a  penitentiary,)  that  they  (the  witnesses)  would  soon  be  in  another 
penitentiary,  or  words  to  that  effect,  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  witness  to  take 
exception  in  the  way  he  did  to  any  remarks  made  in  the  court-room.  He  may 
appeal  to  the  court  to  protect  him  if  he  is  aggrieved.  [Turning  to  the  witness.] 
You  must  not  hereafter,  in  your  examination,  make  use  of  any  expressions 
towards  counsel  which  are  at  all  insulting  in  their  character,  however  much  you 
may  feel  yourself  aggrieved  by  remarks  which  they  may  have  made  in  reference 
to  witnesses  generally,  or  in  reference  to  yourself  before  your  examination.  In 
this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  I  have  never,  in  all  my 
judicial  1  experience,  seen  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  so  much  bitterness  of  feeling  dis- 
played. It  may  be  all  right,  but  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so; 
1  cannot,  of  course,  entei-  into  the  feelings  of  counsel,  and  it  is  possible  they  may 
feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  therefore  regard  themselves  as  justified  in  ex- 
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bibiting  tbis  spirit.  I  will  say,  furtber,  tbat  I  bave  never  aeon  witnesses  crosft- 
examined  witb  so  mucb  asperity  as  I  bave  in  tbe  case  now  pending.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me,  tberefore,  as  at  all  strange  tbat  witnesses  should  be  worried 
into  sucb  remarks  as  tbis  witness  baa  tittered,  especially  wben  intimations  are  pub- 
licly tbrown  out  by  counsel  as  to  tbeir  fitness  for  tbe  penitentiary,  and  that,  too, 
wben  some  of  tbe  most  respectable  persons  in  tbe  land,  sucb,  for  instance,  as  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Assistant  Secretary  Seward,  are  among  tbe  number.  And  not 
even  was  tbe  effect  of  tbe  nmark  allowed  to  stop  witb  tbis  intimation,  but  when 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  tbe  district  attorney,  in  tbe  bope,  I  presume,  tbat 
it  would  be  recalled,  it  was  repeated,  and  witb  tbe  additional  observation  tbat 
tbe  propriety  of  the  remark  could  be  shown.  Wben  sucb  things  occur  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  tbat  witnesses  should  come  here  prepared  to  avenge  themselves 
by  making  insulting  replies  to  counsel.  I  deeply  deplore  it,  and  will  endeavor, 
by  most  carefully  observing  all  tbat  transpires,  to  prevent  a  similar  recurrence 
on  tbe  part  of  either  counsel  or  witness  ;  but,  bowever  watchful  the  court  maj 
be,  such  things  will  occasionally  break  forth  at  times  and  under  circumstances 
when,  from  not  expecting,  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  court  to  check  them.  [Again 
addressing  himself  to  tbe  witness  j  Dr.  McMillan,  you  are  highly  reprehensible 
for  having  made  any  sucb  remark  as  tbat  to  which  exception  has  been  taken. 
It  was  altogether  out  of  place.  If  you  felt  yourself  aggrieved  by  any  re- 
mark, you  should  bave  called  on  tbe  court  for  protection.  You  will  nov 
proceed  to  give  your  evidence,  and  in  a  manner  respectful  to  tbe  counsel. 
If  tbe  counsel  on  either  side  shall  treat  you  with  what  you  conceive  to  be  dis- 
respect, you  will  appeal  to  tbe  court,  and  tbe  court  will  intervene  for  your  pro- 
tection. I  would,  bowever,  suggest  to  gentlemen  on  both  sides  tbat  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  if  they  will  consult  Quintilian  and  Allison  in  regard  to  tbeir 
dut  V  in  tbis  respect,  (and  no  doubt  tbey  bave  read  tbe  remarks  of  both  of  these 
authors  on  tbe  subject,)  tbey  will  find  tbat  those  writers  saynotbingis  to  be  gained 
by  a  bitterness  of  manner  toward  witnesses  either  on  examination  in  cbief  or  cross- 
examination,  but  tbat  everything  may  possibly  be  gained  by  kindness  and  con- 
ciliatory manners ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  this  case 
if  tbeir  suggestions  were  accepted.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  five  years  that  I  was 
engaged  in  prosecuting  criminal  cases,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  bave  had  an 
unkind  word  witb  a  witness  on  tbe  one  side  or  tbe  other,  and  never  in  a  civil  case 
except  upon  one  occasion,  wben  a  witness  of  my  own  turned  against  me.  Then 
I  was  led  away  by  a  natural  quickness  of  temper.  I  advise  tbat  we  should  all, 
to  tbe  best  of  our  ability,  endeavor  to  control  our  tempers  in  conducting  tbis 
case ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  a  repetition  of  tbe  unpleasant  occoirences 
tbat  bave  happened  during  its  progress. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  after  wbat  bas  fallen  from 
tbe  court,  especially  as  your  honor  seems  to  have  tbe  impression  tbat  1  intended 
my  remark  to  apply  to  all  tbe  witnesses,  including  Secretary  Seward  and  Gene- 
ral Grant,  tbat  while  your  honor  misunderstood  me  in  this  regard,  I  do  not  believe 
I  was  misunderstood  by  some  otbers  outside  in  supposing  1  intended  to  embrace 
all  tbe  witnesses  in  tbat  remark.  I  will  bere  say  tbat  I  bave  tbe  greatest  re 
spect  for  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Seward,  and  I  apprehend  that  among  the  wit- 
nesses in  tbe  case  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  to  whom  tbe  remark  n-ferred, 
and  to  whom  it  did  not  refer.  I  apprehend  that  no  sane  man  can  suppose  thai 
I  meant  any  such  reference  to  General  Grant,  Mr.  Seward,  and  ^Irs.  Sewanli 
and  tbat  class  of  witnesses.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  tbat  I  think,  with- 
out any  furtber  explanation,  or  more  direct  pointing  of  the  remark  at  predeni.it 
is  perfectly  well  understood  among  witnesses  to  whom  tbe  remark  referred. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  understood  or  not.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  because  I  am  bound  not  to  know  tbe  witnesses,  either  as  regards  their  own 
private  character,  or  the  character  of  tbeir  testimony,  and  I  enter  into  the  trial  oi 
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tbitcifle  knowing  nothing,  as  it  were,  about  either,  scarcely  ever  having  glanced 
at  the  testtmony,  and,  of  course,  therefore  I  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  conn- 
ed OD  the  subject  I  do  not  know  to  what  witnesses  these  remarks  may  be  directed, 
bat  this  I  do  know,  that  there  are  certain  legal  methods  pointed  out  in  the  text 
boob  of  the  law  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  undertaking  to  discredit  the 
testimony  of  witnesses.  One  method  is  tbe  discrediting  the  witness  by  himself; 
by  his  own  contradictions,  and  his  mode  and  manner  of  testifying.  Another  is 
by  proving  the  witness  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity, 
and  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.  Another  is  by  contradicting  him  by  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  These  are  the  legal  modes  that  are 
pointed  out  in  the  Jaw-books,  and  any  side  remarks  that  are  made  by  way  of 
prejudicing  a  jury — any  acting  in  the  case — the  casting  of  any  sinister  looks  at 
tlie  jury,  are  departures  from  the  rules  laid  down.  The  examination  of  a  witness 
oaght  to  be  conducted  by  the  witness  standing  up  and  the  counsel  standing  up, 
and  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  without  tbe  counsel  directing  his  remarks  to 
the  jury  by  turning  towards  them  instead  of  turning  toward  the  witness.  That 
is  the  proper  way  to  conduct  either  an  examination  in  chief  or  a  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  deem  it  proper  that  I  should  further  say,  your  honor,  that 
tbe  remarks  of  my  learned  brother,  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter,  were, 
of  course^  suggested  by  himself,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  at  my  instance. 
I  did  not  care  at  all  for  what  transpired  yesterday,  in  so  far  as  this  witness  is 
concerned ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  I  did  feel  that  the  dignity  of  the  court 
was  somewhat  infringed  upon  and  somewhat  humiliated.  In  that  respect  I  re- 
gretted it,  for  the  witness  conld  not  insult  me ;  the  insulting  language  would 
only  reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  before  which  I  was  practicing.  I 
deem  it  proper  to  say  further  that  what  I  have  just  now  stated  with  regard  to 
tbe  pointing  of  my  remark  was  prompted  by  yoar  honor's  apparent  misappre- 
bensidn  of  the  application  of  that  remark  and  not  by  anything  that  was  said  by 
the  witness.  I  think  your  honor  will  see  the  meaning  of  what  I  say  in  the 
course  of  the  progress  of  the  trial. 

Lewis  J.  A.  McMillan — Examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepo\t: 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  early  part  of  April — the  month  of  the  as- 
Ba»8ination  of  the  President — and  ask  you  what  the  prisoner  told  you  on  the 
Bobject  of  despatches  at  that  time? 

A.  All  I  remember  about  this  is  that  he  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
during  which  the  assassination  took  place,  that  he  was  in  Montreal ;  that  he  had 
arrived  there  within  a  few  days,  from  Richmond,  with  despatches. 

Q.  Did  he  characterize  the  despatches  ? 

A.  1  remember  that  he  said  they  were  important  despatches  for  Montreal, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  in  Richmond.  What  they  were  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  day  of  the  week  of  the  assassination  he  was  there  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  of  the  assassi- 
nation. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  received  and  from  whom  he  received  it  ? 

A.  He  stated  that  he  received  a  letter  from  John  Wilkes  Booth,  dated  "  New 
York,"  ordering  him  immediately  to  Washington,  as  it  had  been  necessary  to 
change  their  plans,  and  to  act  promptly. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  did  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  started  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  that  he  did  on  his  way  to  Washington ;  and  if  so, 
what] 

A.  The  first  place  he  named  was  Elmira,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Q.  Did  he  state  anything  that  he  did  there  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  telegraphed  to  John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  New  York. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  learned  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  an  answer  came  back  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  already 
started  for  Washington. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  in  relation  to  his  own  escape  7 

A.  He  said  that  he  arrived  at  St.  Albans  one  morning  a  few  days  after  tlie 
assassination. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  tell  you  occurred  in  St.  Albans  that  momiDg, 
a  few  days  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  He  said  that  the  train  was  delayed  there  some  time,  and  that  he  took  ad- 
vantage  of  it  to  go  into  the  village  to  get  his  breakfast;  that  while  sitting  at 
the  public  table  with  several  other  persons  he  saw  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talking  and  excitement  among  those  who  were  at  the  same  table  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  said  ? 

A.  He  asked  his  neighbor  what  the  talk  was  about.  His  neighbor  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  assassinated  ?*'  The 
prisoner  replied,  '*  Oh,  the  story  is  too  good  to  be  true.** 

Q.  Did  he  describe  the  man  with  whom  he  held  this  conversation  ? 

A.  I  understood  him  to  say  an  old  man ;  that  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  man  did  ? 

A.  The  man  whom  he  addressed  then  handed  him  a  newspaper.  He  opened 
the  paper,  and  said  that  among  the  names  of  the  assassins  he  saw  his  own. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  then  did  ? 

A.  He  said  that  it  so  unnerved  him  at  the  moment  that  he  dropped  the  paper 
in  his  seat,  and  that  that  was  the  last  of  his  breakfast  for  that  day. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  a  handkerchief  as  he  was  going  oat  from 
the  breakfast  room  ? 

A.  He  said  he  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table,  walked  into  another  room, 
and  just  as  he  was  about  passing  from  the  room  he  heard  a  party  rushing  ioi 
stating  that  Surratt  must  have  passed,  oi  roust  then  be  in  St.  Albans,  as  so  and 
so  had  found  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  street  with  his  name  on  it, 

Q.  What  then  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  that  at  the  moment,  without  thinking,  he  clapped  his  bands  on  a 
courier  book,  in  the  outside  pocket  of  which  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  that  he  found  out  that  he  had  really  loet 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Q.  And  then  what  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  said  that  then  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  himself  scarce. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  in  what  way  he  then  made  himself  scarce  ? 

A.  1  understood  him  to  say  that  he  made  for  Canada  as  soon  as  possible- 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  whose  house  he  went  ? 

A.  I  remember  that  he  told  me  that  he  went  to  one  Mr.  Porterfield's,  in 
Montreal. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  he  was  ? 

A.  He  told  me  Mr.  Porterfield  was  a  confederate  agent,  in  Montreal. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  as  occurring  there  to  himself  ? 

A.  He  said  he  staid  there  a  short  time ;  how  long  I  could  not  say ;  until, 
however,  they  found  out  that  detectives  were  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  waa 
in  that  house,  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  him  to  leave  there. 

Q,  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  left  there? 

A.  He  said  that  one  evening  two  carriages  were  driven  in  front  of  Mr.  Po^ 
terfield's  house,  and  that  he,  and  another  party  dressed  nearly  as  he  was,  came 
out  at  the  same  time,  and  got  one  into  one  carriage,  and  the  other  in  the  other, 
and  drove  off,  one  caniage  driving  one  way  and  the  other  in  the  other. 
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^  yfiW  jon  tell  us  how  he  told  70a  he  was  dressed,  and  the  one  who  was 
Bed  just  like  him  ? 

.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  wore  at  that  time— I  cannot  tell  whether 
ad  on  the  same  dress  that  night — what  was  known  in  Canada  as  an  Oxford 

l^ill  you  describe  it  I 

I  believe  it  is  what  is  called  in  this  conntiy  a  Garibaldi  jacket. 
r.    PiBBRBPoNT.  Have  joa  the  one  in  court  that  yon  produced  here  the 
r  day  I 

r.  Bradlby.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  here. 

r.  PiBBRBPONT.  You  may  describe  it.  The  jury  will  remember  whether 
isembles  the  other. 

^  It  was  a  jacket  with  a  short  skirt  and  a  belt  around  it 
l  He  told  you  they  were  both  dressed  alike  in  that  costume  7  , 
L  Ho  said  they  were  both  dressed  as  near  alike  as  could  be. 
I.  Did  he  tell  you  where  the  two  carriages  drove  to? 
L  He  told  me  he  was  takeu  to  the  foot  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  about  ten 
les,  I  should  say,  from  Montreal. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anythitig  about  the  river  ? 

A.  The  man  there  had  been  engaged  previously  to  take  him  across,  and  did 
in  a  email  canoe  during  the  night.  He  took  him  across  to  the  southern  shore 
the  St  Lawrence. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  sort  of  a  person  took  him  across  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  aid. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  suided  him  after  he  got  across  ? 
A.  A  youne  lady  guided  him  across  the  country  to  a  village  on  the  Grand 
nmk  railroad  called  San  Leben. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  long  he  staid  there  ? 

A.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  staid  there  some  two  or  three  weeks. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  in  whose  house  he  staid  1 

A.  He  said  he  staid  in  the  house  of  a  priest  named  Charles  Boucher. 
Q.  Did  he  state  any  circumstance  connected  with  his  leaving  that  house; 
len  he  left,  &c.? 

A.  In  describing  the  place  he  said  that  between  the  bed-room  and  the  sitting- 
m  there  was  a  hole  cut  in  the  partition  to  put  a  stove  in ;  that  under  the 
ve  there  was  a  vacant  space  about  six  or  eight  inches  high ;  that  one  day 
lile  the  priest  was  absent  ne  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  bed-room,  when  one 
the  feniale  servants,  desirous  of  knowing  who  was  in  the  priest's  house,  put 
r  head  under  the  stove  so  as  to  see  in  the  room.  He  saw  her  face  as  it  came 
der  the  stove,  and  kind  of  scared  her  away  by  jumping  suddenly  at  her. 
Q.  What  occurred  after  that  7 

A  The  stoiy  was  immediately  circulated  around  the  village  that  the  priest 
i  a  woman  in  his  bed-room  hiding.     Then  the  priest  told  him  that  he  could 
ep  him  no  longer ;  that  he  must  find  other  quarters. 
Q.  What  then  did  he  do  ? 
A.  He  came  back  to  Montreal. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  whom  he  went  ? 

A.  I  Quderstood  him  to  say  that  he  went  to  the  man  who  introduced  him  to 
e  priest. 

Q  Will  yon  state  what  he  related  to  you  in  relation  to  his  secretion  there  ? 
A  He  told  me  that  for  four  months  and  a  half  or  so  he  was  secreted  in  a 
'k  room,  from  which  he  never  came  out  except  a  few  times,  when  he  would 
>  out  late  at  night  and  take  a  walk. 

,Q.  Will  vou  tell  us  the  physical  condition  that  he  was  in  when  you  first  saw 
un  on  the  boat? 
31 
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A.  When  I  first  met  him  the  prisoner  was  very  thin,  and  looked  veiy  Ain 
nervous,  and  careworn. 

Q.  What  was  his  conduct  on  the  ship  in  respect  to  heitig  quiet  or  otherwiset 

Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  question  as  irrelevant.  Objection  overruled. 
Exception  reserved. 

A.  His  general  conduct  was  gentle.  He  would,  however,  show  signs  of  ner- 
vousness whenever  any  one  came  suddenly  behind  him.  He  would  turn  round 
and  look  about  as  if  he  expected  some  one  to  come  upon  him  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  PiERREPOMT.  I  will  go  down  to  the  last  Sunday  night  before  landing. 
When  was  it  ? 

A.  I  know  he  landed  between  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  and  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  That  Sunday  before  you  came  to  land — will  you  state  what  occurred  after 
day,  and  the  place  on  the  ship  where  it  occurred  ^ 

A.  I  had  left  the  prisoner  after  the  conversation  that  I  related  yesterday ;  1 
should  say  it  was  about  half  past  nine  o*clock  when  I  left  him.  About  half 
past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  of  one  of  my  brother 
officers  by  one  of  my  stewards,  who  stated  that  a  passenger  wanted  to  see  me 
outside.  I  came  out  and  found  the  prisoner  standing  in  what  is  called  on  steam- 
ers or  ships  the  after-square.  He  was  already  dressed  ready  to  go  ashore.  He 
had  previously  told  me  that  he  had  intended  to  come  down  with  ns  to  Liverpool 

Q.  Had  he  asked  any  advice  of  you  previously;  and  if  so,  whatt 

A.  He  asked  me  what  I  would  advise  him  to  do— to  land  in  Ireland,  or  come 
down  to  Liverpool  and  land  there.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  no  adyice 
whatever ;  that  he  might  just  do  what  he  pleased,  and  land  where  he  pleasei 
He  then  said,  "  Well,  I  believe  I  will  go  down  to  Liverpool  with  you."  I  wwa 
little  surprised,  therefore,  when  I  came  into  the  after-square,  and  saw  him  all  reidj 
to  leave.  I  said,  "  Hallo !  are  you  going  ashore!  I  thought  you  were  coanng 
down  to  Liverpool."  He  says,  "  I  have  thouerht  over  the  matter*  and  I  beliere 
it  is  better  for  me  to  get  out  here.  It  is  now  dark,  and  there  is  less  chaneeof 
being  seen."  'Says  I,  "You  have  been  telling  me  a  great  many  things  ahoot 
what  you  have  done  and  seen,  and  I  believe  the  name  under  which  you  tori 
is  not  your  name.  Will  you  please  give  me  your  own  name  ?"  He  looked 
about  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  near,  and  then  whispered  in  my  ear,  "Mj 
name  is  Surratt." 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  he  go  ashore  ? 

A.  Within  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes 

Q.  Now  describe  what  occurred  before  his  going  ashore,  between  yoo,  hiSf 
and  others. 

A.  He  then  asked  me  if  he  could  not  get  some  liquor  to  drink ;  that  the  l»r 
was  closed,  and  he  wished  to  have  something  to  drink  before  going  ashore  1 
told  him  that  I  would  see  the  barkeeper,  and  I  had  no  doubt  but  he  could  get 
some.  I  called  the  barkeeper,  and  he  eamu  and  opened  the  bar-room,  and  tbe 
three  of  us  went  in — the  prisoner,  the  barkeeper,  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  when  he  went  to  the  door  ? 

A.  He  was  nervous ;  he  seemed  to  be  verv  much  excited. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  he  went  to  the  bar  ? 

A.  He  called  for  some  brandy,  and  the  three  of  us  each  had  a  glass. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  occurred  about  that  brandy  ? 

A.  In  England  and  on  board  ship  it  is  the  habit  to  help  any  one  with  the 
liquor  they  may  want.  They  never  place  the  decanter  before  you  and  tell  yo« 
to  help  yourself;  but  in  this  instance  the  barkeeper  placed  the  bottle  ob^ 
table,  and  told  us  to  help  ourselves.  The  prisoner  took  the  bottle  and  poarei 
out  a  large  half-tumbler  full  of  raw  brandy. 

Q.  What  next  did  he  do  1 
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X    Xn  a  few  minutes  I  asked  bim  if  he  would  not  drink  with  me.    He  said, 
"  Yegy^^and  we  took  another  about  the  same. 
Q.    TVhatnextf 

A.    l^ithin  a  few  minutes  afterwards  again,  the  barkeeper  says,  "  It  is  mj 
torn  to  treat  now,'*  and  asked  us  to  take  a  third  glass,  and  we  did  so 
Q.    TMd  he  take  the  thurd  7 
A.    He  did. 

Q.    ^Whatthendidhedof 

A.    I  saw  he  was  becoming  rather  the  worse  for  his  drinking. 
Q.   l^That  did  you  do  I 

A.  S7  that  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  mails  and  passengers 
aie  tal^en  off  from  the  steamships.  I  saw  the  condition  in  which  the  prisoner 
was*  and  I  told  the  chief  officer  at  the  navj  yard  it  was  dark  and  I  was  afraid 
that  theprisoner  might  fall  overboard.  I  said  to  the  chief  officer  at  the  gang- 
way* "  Will  you  mind  to  take  this  officer  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  down  V 
Q.  IMd  he  do  so  t 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  with  your  ship  ? 
A.  Turned  down  and  went  to  Liverpool. 
Q.  When  did  you  next  see  the  prisoner  1 
A.  I  next  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  Wednesday  following. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Birkenhead,  at  my  own  boarding^ouse.  Birkenhead  is  right  opposite 
the  city  of  Liverpool. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  himself  where  he  went  to  for  concealment,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  in  Liverpool  7 

A.  When  he  came  to  my  house  that  evening  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go 
vith  him  over  to  Liverpool  to  find  a  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed  and 
noommended. 
Q.  Won't  you  tell  the  jury  where  your  house  was  in  reference  to  Liverpool  7 
A.  It  is  just  across  from  Liverpool.  The  river  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
toSe  wide.  The  city  of  Birkenhead  is  on  the  one  side,  and  the  city  of  Liver- 
pod  on  the  other.  I  told  him  I  would  go,  and  we  came  across  to  go  to  Liver- 
pod,  and  I  went  part  of  the  way  to  this  house  with  him.  Then  I  called  a  cab 
and  told  the  cab  where  to  drive  him.  He  went  away ;  that  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  him  that  night 

Q  Did  he  tell  you  of  any  former  expedition  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
before  the  assassination,  which  did  not  succeed  7 

A  I  remember  of  his  stating  one  day  that  he,  Booth,  and  others  had  planned 

the  abduction  of  the  President. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  date  of  when  they  found  any  failure  of  it  7 

A.  He  did  not    I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  told  me  any  date.     If  he 

did,  I  have  forgotten  it.    He  said,  in  reference  to  the  abduction,  that  after  awhile 

they  found  out  they  could  not  carry  on  their  plan,  and  they  had  to  abandon  it. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Mkrrick  : 

Q.  You  cannot  state  at  what  time  he  said  they  found  they  could  not  carry  out 
their  plan  for  the  abduction  of  the  President  7 

A  No,  sir.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  date.  All  the  remembrance  I  have  of 
dates  is  on  two  occasions.  One  is  that  he  was  in  Richmond  the  week  previous 
to  its  fall,  and  the  other  that  he  was  in  Montreal  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
of  the  assassination. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  circumstance  to  your  mind  that  will  enable  you  to  fix 
&e  date  of  the  Mure  of  that  plan  7 
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Q.  Can  you  say  whether  that  plan  of  the  abdaction  failed  before  the  M  of 
Bichmond  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.     If  you  desire  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Mkrrick.  I  do  not  want  your  opinion,  but  the  facts. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  change  of  plan  this  letter  of  Booth's  referred  to, 
when  he  was  directed  in  it  to  come  immediately  to  Washington  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  In  all  these  various  disclosures  which  you  say  he  made,  he  never  told 
you  anything  of  his  having  been  to  Washington,  or  related  to  you  any  incidentd 
connected  with  the  assassination  in  Washington  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  was  in  the  telegram  he  sent  to  Booth  from  Ehnin? 

A .  No,  sir ;  only  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  telegraphed  to  find  cot 
whether  Booth  had  arrived  in  Washington. 

Q.  You  have  made  an  affidavit  on  this  subject  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  affidavit  made  ? 

A.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  September,  1865 ;  I  am  not  poeitire 
as  to  the  time. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  reach  Liverpool  1 

A.  Monday  evening. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  We  sailed  on  the  16th  ;  I  should  say  it  was  on  the  26tb. 

Q.  Then  the  affidavit  was  made  on  the  next  day  after  you  landed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Tuesday. 

Q.  You  landed  on  Monday  night,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  affidavit  did  you  state  as  follows :  "  Thai  Sunratl  had  said  to  joa 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  a  plan  for  carrying  off  President  Lincoln  iron 
Washington,  which  was  concocted  entirely  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  hinisdf !" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick  (continumg.)  **  That  he  came  to  Canada  just  before  the  assts- 
sination  of  President  Lincoln  took  place,  and  wh;le  in  Canada  received  a  letter 
from  Booth,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  their  plans,  and  reqnest' 
ing  him  to  come  to  Washington  immediately  1" 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  said  so. 

Q.  He  told  all  that  in  the  same  connexion  as  stated  in  your  affickvits  ? 

A.  I  must  give  an  explanation  here.  Those  conversations  that  I  have  rebte^ 
took  place  at  different  times  during  a  period  of  nine  days.  He  would  let  me  int» 
one  thing  one  day,  and  into  another  thing  another  day.  I  cannot  say  that  tiiej 
all  followed  each  other  in  due  course.  I  cannot  remember  at  this  distance  of 
time.  He  told  me  all  that  I  have  stated,  but  I  cannot  say  as  r^ards  the  oidef' 
With  regard  to  the  affidavit  of  which  you  have  read  a  portion,  I  will  say  tbie» 
that  I  went  to  Mr.  Wildings,  United  States  vice-consul  in  Liverpool,  and  toU 
him  that  I  had  some  important  matter  to  divulge  to  him.  He  sat  down  in  hi» 
office  and  took  down  my  deposition,  as  you  tsy,  currente  calamo,  not  terhatmt 
but,  substantially,  just  as  I  spoke.  He  never  interrupted  me  at  all.  He  then 
handed  me  the  paper  and  asked  me  if  I  would  swear  to  it.  I  said  to  him,  all 
the  facts  that  the  prisoner  revealed  are  not  contained  in  this  deposition.  Be 
said,  *'  It  is  immaterial ;  this  will  do  for  the  present." 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  the  fact  that  I  have  read  as  it  is  written  f 

A.  I  stated  to  him  what  I  have  stated  here  in  this  court,  that  he  was  in 
Richmond  the  week  previous  to  the  fall  of  Richmond  ;  that  he  was  in  Montreal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  assassination  ;  and  that  there  he  received  a  letter  froB 
Booth  ordering  him  here  instantly,  for  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  change  tb^ 
plans  and  act  promptly. 
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}•  Their  plans,  so  far  as  be  stated  them  to  yon,  had  up  to  that  time  been 

18  of  abdaction,  had  thej  not  ? 

.    £e  did  not  tell  me  what  Booth  referred  to,  and  I  did  not  ask  him. 

.    Save  you  never  stated  that  Surratt  told  you  that  he  first  learned  of 

Lssassination  of  the  President  in  Elmira  ? 

I  never  did. 

Eov  many  affidavits  have  you  made  upon  this  subject  ? 

I  made  an  affidavit  before  Justice  Meely  in  Liverpool.     I  was  called 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  February,  I  believe. 
.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  attending  to  this  matter  ? 
.    I  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  2l8t  of  January  last. 
;.    Have  you  been  here  ever  since  ? 
..    I  have. 

\,   "What  have  you  been  doing  here  ? 
L.   Nothing. 

I,  How  have  you  sustained  yourself? 
i,  I  have  had  money  to  pay  my  board. 
}.  Who  has  furnished  it  to  you  ? 
L  I  had  it  from  the  State  Department. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  further  than  money  to  pay  your  board  since 
nua^  from  the  department  ? 

A.  Here,  within  a  few  days,  I  wanted  some  more  money,  and  I  called  on 
e  deputy  marshal  and  got  some  from  him. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  this  man  Surratt  was  put  in  your  charge  on  board 
'  Uie  steamer  at  Montreal  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  surgeon  of  the  Peruvian  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  your  position  as  surgeon  of  the  Peruvian  ? 
A.  We  arrived  in  Liverpool,  I  believe,  on  the  25th  or  the  26th.     On  the 
[onday  the  Peruvian's  machinery  was  disabled  ;  she  was  put  into  the  dock,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  steamship  Nova  Scotia,  belonging  u>  tlie  same  company. 
Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  the  Nova  Scotia  ? 

A.  I  was  transferred  to  another  ship  when  the  Nova  Scotia  was  put  aside, 
r  the  same  reason. 
Q.  To  what  ship  ? 

A.  I  was  transferred  next  to  the  San  Davie.  I  made  one  round  voyage 
this  country  and  back,  and  then  I  was  again  transferred  to  the  Belgian.  I 
ide  another  round  trip  on  her,  and  then  I  was  transferred  to  the  steamship 
imaseus,  of  the  same  company.  I  remained  on  her  till  last  September,  when 
eft  the  company  of  my  own  accord. 

Q.  Why  were  these  various  transfers  made  from  ship  to  ship  ? 
A  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  explain.  The  surgeons  are  not  attached  to 
f  particular  ship.  They  are  placed  there  by  the  company  until  the  ship 
7  are  on  is  disabled  or  put  up  for  some  reason,  and  then  tuey  are  placed  upon 
Be  other  one.  The  company  never  lets  them  remain  idle,  but  transfers  them 
another  ship  immediately. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  of  the  transfer  made  in  your  case  ? 
A.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
Q.  Was  medicine  your  profession  originally? 

A.  Not  originally;  I  was  in  business  for  two  years  with  my  father. 
Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  into  business  ? 
A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  How  old  when  you  left  it  ? 
A.  Twenty-three. 
Q.  Did  you  fail? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  bouBe  fail  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  your  occnpation  as  a  merchant  ? 

A.  Because  I  did  not  like  it. 

Q.  You  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  twenty-three  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  the  practice? 

A.  When  I  was  twenty-six. 

Q.  Where  did  you  begin  practicing? 

A.  I  first  tried  practicing  in  a  place  called  Lennoxyille. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  practice  there  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  in  Lennoxville  named  James  Fuller,  a  police  officer? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  beard  of  him  as  a  police  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  him  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  tl'C  man  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Lennoxville  t 

A.  Three  or  four  months ;  I  left  there  in  the  latter  emd  of  September  or 
October,  I  cannot  say  which. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Lennoxville  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  not  doing  business  enongh  to  satisfy  me.  I  thought  I 
conld  better  myself  by  going  somewhere  else. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  reason  for  leaving  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  in  Lennoxville? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  Mr.  Fuller  as  connected  with  any  trouble  you  bai 
in  Lennoxville  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  trouble  with  which  Mr.  Fuller  had  anything  to 
do,  or  any  one  else. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  left  Lennoxville  ? 

A.  Mansonville. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  there  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  asked  by  a  medical  friend  of  mine  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
same  place  where  he  was,  as  he  had  too  much  to  do  himself,  he  being  the  only 
physician  in  the  place,  and  his  health  was  poor. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  Waterloo. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Waterloo  1 

A.  I  remained  there  until  I  went  to  sea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dutigny  ? 

A.  The  name  is  familiar  to  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  never  offer  your  services  in  any  of  these  places,  in  a  profe8SiaB«l 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  oifatticide  7 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  never  offer  them  to  Mr  Dutigny  ? 

A.  I  never  did ;  I  swear  positively  that  I  never  did. 

Q.  That  was  not  part  of  your  business  K 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

A.  I  am. 
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"Where  is  jour  familj  t 
liy  wife  is  in  Washington; 
I>id  she  come  on  with  joa  ? 
She  did. 

I  suppose  the  board  of  both  of  70a  is  paid  bj  the  State  Department  7 
I  pay  my  own  board. 

The  State  Department  famishes  yon  with  money  ? 
Yes,  sir ;  if  you  want  to  know  how  much  I  have  got  from  the  State  De- 
ent,  I  will  t^l  you. 

I  ask  you  if  the  State  Department  does  not  also  furnish  yon  with  money 
mr  wife's  board  ? 

My  wife  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  case.    The  State  Department 

knew  my  wife  was  here,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    I  do  not  go  and  tell 

Itate  Department,  or  any  other  department,  who  I  take  with  me  when  I 

How  much  has  the  State  Department  paid  you  ? 

1  have  received  $350  since  I  have  been  here,  and  $100  from  the  marshal ; 
in  all. 

Is  that  independent  of  the  money  to  pay  for  your  board  t 
.  I  never  received  any  other  money  but  that ;  I  have  never  been  promised, 
ly  way,  any  money. 

.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  steamship  company  ? 
.  The  latter  end  of  last  September. 

>.  What  business  did  you  carry  on  after  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  ? 
u  After  I  left  the  service  of  the  company  I  went  home  for  a  month  and  a 
',  and  was  doing  nothing.    I  afterwards  went  west  to  look  for  a  place.     I 
it  to  Chicago  last  November,  mid  staid  there  until  the  middle  of  January 
.   In  Chicago  1  made  arrangements  to  open  an  office. 
I.  Why  did  not  you  open  it  ? 
L  Because  I  was  called  away  to  come  down  here. 
l»  Who  called  you  here  f 

L  I  was  served  with  a  summons  by  the  marshal  of  Chicago,  or  his  deputy, 
0  not  know  which. 
t  To  appear  before  this  court  ? 
i.  Yes,  sir. 

l»  Where  were  you  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  ? 
L  I  was  not  summoned  at  all.     During  the  session  of  the  thirty-ninth  Con- 
tt  I  one  day  went  to  the  Capitol,  where  I  met  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine  of 
s  dtj.    While  we  were  there,  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  intro- 
ied  me  to  Mr.  Greorge  S.  Bontwell,  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
entatives.     He  told  him  who  I  was,  and  Mr.  Boutwell  then  asked  me  if  I 
iild  testify  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.     I  told  him  1  had  no  objection. 
i'  At  what  time  during  your  voyage  was  it  that  Surratt  told  you  in  regard 
^e  account  you  have  given  us  of  shooting  these  Union  prisoners  ? 
^*  It  was  during  the  passage ;  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 
h  Can  you  tell  when  it  was  in  the  order  of  events  you  have  narrated  7 
^.  No,  sir. 

h  Can  you  state  what  he  told  you  first  ? 

^-  The  first  thing  he  ever  told  me  was  when  he  pointed  to  a  gentleman  pas- 
^r  and  asked  me  if  he  was  not  an  American  detective.     He  wen  stated  that 
knew  all  he  had  done  it  would  make  me  stare. 
1-  What  was  the  next  thing  he  told  you  ? 

•  I  do  not  know.  It  would  require  a  better  memory  than  I  have  to  ro- 
bber at  this  distance  of  time  everything  he  said,  in  regular  order  as  he  said 
I  cannot  do  it.    I  can  only  say  he  told  these  things  to  me  during  the  pas- 
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Q.  Yon  stated  yesterday  that  lie  told  you  these  things  along  in  that  vojige, 
and  that  on  the  day  of  your  landing  he  called  yon  back  of  the  wheel-house  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  ? 

A.  He  did  not  tell  me  all  he  told  me  before,  but  he  recounted  a  great  maoy. 

Q.  And  then,  after  doing  so,  took  out  his  revolyer  and  said  that  he  wished  to 
live  long  enough  to  serve  Andrew  Johnson  in 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said,  **  I  hope  to  God  I  may  live  two  years  longer,  in  order 
that  I  may  serve  Andrew  Johnson  as  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  served/'  I 
recollect  that  expression  because  the  action  of  the  man  at  the  time  is  indeliblj 
fixed  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  his  name  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  voyage! 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  no  curiosity  to  know  it  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to  who  the  man  was  from  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Q.  If  you  were  suspecting  why  did  you  not  develop  your  suspicions,  and 
satisfy  yourself  by  asking  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  want  to. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  finally  ? 

A.  Because  I  wanted  to  make  sure.  The  passenger  had  interested  me.  I 
think  you  would  have  felt  the  same  as  I  did  had  you  been  in  my  position,  and 
heard  all  I  heard. 

Mr.  Mrrrick.  That  is  possible ;  but  I  want  to  know  why  this  strong  desire 
to  know  who  this  remarkable  individual  was  did  not  lead  you  to  make  the  ia- 
quiry  before  he  started  to  leave  the  ship  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  asking  him  during  the  whole  passage  a  half  dozen  qoei- 
tions ;  and  the  reason  I  did  not  question  him  is,  that  he  seemed  to  be  so  free  ia 
expressing  everything  that  he  had  done,  that  I  thought  he  would  tell  me 
enough  without  my  questioning  him.  He  was  quite  free ;  seemed  to  be  over- 
flowing with  the  subject. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  overflowing  with  the  subject  and  quite  free, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  was  very  much  agitated,  and  very  nervoos'and 
excited  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  happened  to  be  walking  alone,  and  any  one  came  soddenlj 
behind  him,  he  would  turn  ai'ound  considerably  startled,  as  if  he  was  afraid  some 
one  would  come  and  catch  him. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  surrendered  to  the  gunboat,  and  the  gna- 
boat  sent  out  a  small  boat ;  that  they  waited  until  the  snoall  boat  got  alongside 
and  then  fired  into  the  small  boat  and  escaped  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  men  there  were  in  the  small  boat  1 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  men  were  with  him  ? 

A.  He  told  me  some  dozen  or  fifteen. 

Q.  The  gunboat  hailed  them  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  And  they  hauled  to  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  said  they  would  surrender  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  the  little  boat  got  back  to  the  gunboat,  and  what  tbe 
guoboat  did  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  suppose  he  did  not  know  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  the  gunboat,  seeing  them  fire  into  the  small  boiti 
ilTdd  into  them? 
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A.    Se  did  not.     At  least  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.    He  said  that  they  fired 
into  tHem  and  threw  them  into  sach  a  stupor  that  they  escaped  to  the  shore. 
Q.    Se  did  not  tell  yon  what  the  position  of  the  ganboat  was  at  the  time  ? 
A.    1  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  yesterday  that  he  said  when  he  was  going  down 
below  Fredericksburg,  on  a  car  driven  by  negroes,  in  company  with  a  lady, 
that  some  men  came  along,  and  the  lady  said,  *'  Shoot  the  damn  Yankees :"  aud 
thereupon  they  fired  into  them  and  left  them  there  on  the  ground  ? 

A.    I  think  he  said  fired  at  them  and  left  them  there  on  the  ground,  and  went 
on  their  way.     I  would  nut  say  positively  that  he  used  the  words  *'  on  the 
grotind." 
Q.    Did  the  car  stop  when  they  fired  ? 
Yes,  sir.     He  said  they  stopped. 
Who  stopped  them  ? 
He  did  not  say  who  stopped  them. 
Did  he  say  the  car  was  stopped,  or  the  prisoners  7 
The  car. 

When  did  you  first  make  that  revelation  to  anybody  ? 
A.  I  made  that  revelation  to  more  than  fifty  people. 
Q.  When? 

A.  Since  October,  1865,  when  Mr.  Wilding  told  me  that  this  government 
¥tB  not  going  to  prosecute  the  prisoner ;  that  they  had  not  anything  against 
liim.    I  thought  the  matter  never  would  be  brought  up  before  the  public  again, 
and  80 1  made  no  secret  of  it.     I  told  it  to  whoever  wanted  to  know  it.     The 
lint  time  I  saw  Mr.  Wilding  I  made  the  affidavit  that  you  have  there.     Then 
he  told  roe  not  to  sail  back  to  Canada  again  without  calling  and  seeing  him. 
Our  steamers  were  sailing  every  Thursday.     On  the  Wednesday  previous  to 
my  Bailing  to  Canada  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Wilding,  and  he  then  told  me  that 
k  iiad  received  news  from  Mr.  Adams,  American  minister  at  London,  that  he 
vu  not  going  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
Q.  Did  you  then  tell  him  about  the  shooting  of  these  prisoners  t 
A.  I  had  told  him  that  before,  when  I  made  the  affidavit. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  this  shooting  of  the  Union  soldiers  that  you  spoke 
of  yesterday  was? 

A.  Perhaps  he  did ;  I  cannot  say  positively.     I  understood  him  to  say  within 
the  confederate  lines. 
r»  Q.  What  induced  you  to  make  this  affidavit  as  soon  as  you  landed  ? 

A.  Because  I  thought  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  crime  not  only  against 
sz  ;      wdety,  but  against  civilization.     I  thought  it  was  my  duty  as  a  man  to  go  and 
give  him  up  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  have  the  same  pleasant  relations  with  him  on  the 
steamer  with  a  view  of  doing  that  ultimately  after  you  found  out  what  he  had 
done? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  had  no  intention  of  giving  this  information  until  after  we 
^ved  in  Liverpool,  and  he  gave  me  his  name.  I  made  up  my  mind  after  I 
found  out  positively  who  the  man  was,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
*^d  I  should  give  him  up. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  up  simply  because  you  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  to 
®^iety  and  mankind  ? 
A,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  any  reward  in  giving  him  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  then  know  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  for  him. 
Q-  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  expected  a  reward  ? 
A-  1  have  stated  that  since,  many  times.     I  will  explain  how  that  is.     At  the 
^y®  I  went  to  Mr.  Wilding  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  not  being 
•"te  to  lose  my  situation  I  said  to  Mr.  Wilding  that  I  had  a  secret  of  import- 
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ance  to  confide  to  him,  but  I  would  not  do  so  unlesB  he  promised  me  to  keep 
my  name  a  secret.  I  did  not  want  my  name  to  go  before  the  public  in  any  way 
whatever.  He  then  gave  me  his  promise  it  woidd  be  so.  I  tnen  made  mj  tffi* 
davit.  I  would  not  at  first  tell  him  that  I  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Montreal  Steam- 
ship Company,  but  described  myself  simply  as  a  surgeon,  without  statine  in 
whose  employ  I  was.  He  went  to  the  company's  office  and  found  out  who  J 
was.  When  I  saw  him  next  he  says,  "  I  know  who  you  are,"  and  added,  **  If 
you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  position  I  will  state  that  there  is  a  heavy  reward 
offered  for  his  capture,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  it  if  he  is  taken."  That 
was  a  week  afler  I  had  made  my  affidavit.  As  to  having  said  that  I  was  enti- 
tled to  the  reward,  I  have  said  that  many  times.  I  often  said  before  he  wai 
arrested,  or  before  I  knew  of  it,  and  since,  that  if  any  one  was  entitled  to  the 
reward,  I  thought  myself  just  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  said  you  were  entitled  to  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  were  entitled,  or  would  be  entitled,  to  $40,000  f 

A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  because,  to  this  day,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  reward  was. 

Q.  Haven't  you  stated  in  this  city  since  his  arrest  that  yon  would  be  entitled 
to  the  reward,  and  intended  to  claim  it  ? 

A.  I  said  this — I  know  where  you  got  your  information — that  if  any  one  was 
entitled  to  a  reward  for  his  arrest,  I  thought  myself  as  much  entitled  to  it  ai 
anybody  else. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  would  be  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his  conviction ! 

A.  1  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  said  that  you  were  entitled  to  the  reward  and  intended  to  cbim  it! 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  saying  so. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  to  you  in  your  presence  that  you  were  entitled  to  it  and 
ought  to  claim  it,  and  you  assent  to  it  ? 

A.  Somebody  might  have  said  so,  but  I  am  not  answerable  for  what  others 
say. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  t 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  anybody  saying  so. 

Q.  Didn't  some  one  ask  you  if  you  intended  to  claim  it,  and  you  said  yon  did 
intend  to  claim  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  to  any  one  that  Suratt  told  you  that  he  was  in  Elmirt 
on  the  night  of  the  Uth  of  April,  and  only  discovered  on  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  morrow  that  the  President  had  been  assassinated  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  Suratt  told  you  that  he  was  in  Elmira,  and  that 
he  went  from  there  to  some  town  in  New  York,  the  name  of  which  you  could 
not  recollect,  but  which  had  an  Indian  derivation  7 

A.  1  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  one  that  Surratt  first  learned  of  the  assassination 
in  the  city  of  Elmira,  and  immediately  turned  his  face  towards  Canada  T 

A.  1  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  one  in  conversation,  in  which  the  question  of  toot 
intimate  relations  with  Surratt  on  shipboard  came  up,  that  Surmtt  could  not  haw 
been  guilty  of  the  charge  of  assassination,  and  therefore  you  regarded  him  merelj 
as  a  political  offender ;  the  victim  of  compromising  circumstances,  and  felt  no 
scruples  in  extending  to  him  aid  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  one  that  Surratt  told  you  that  the  whole  plw 
for  the  abduction  of  Lincoln  was  laid  by  Booth,  as  an  individual  entexpn^i 
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that  Booth  furnished  the  ftrnds,  bought  the  horses,  and  spent  in  that  way  some 
HOOOl 

A.  I  nerer  did,  in  that  way.  If  yon  want  me  to  state  what  I  said,  I  will 
M  yon,  bnt  I  never  said  what  70U  have  jast  repeated. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  stated  anything  different  from  what  you  stated  on  the  stand  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  your  question.  He  told  me  that  Booth  and  others  had 
pbmwd  the  abduction  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Mbsrick.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  made  any  statement  con- 
traiy  to  what  you  have  made  on  the  stand  ? 

A.  I  have  never  said  anything  contraiy  to  it.  I  have  said  something  "  dif- 
ferent," but  not  "  contrary." 

Mr.  Mbrrick.    Now  go  on  and  state  what  you  said. 

A.  I  said  this — that  the  prisoner,  Booth,  and  others  had  planned  the  abduction 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  that  he  ^the  prisoner)  and  Booth  between  them  had 
invested  $10,000  in  the  affair,  to  nire  horses  and  employ  men  to  operate  for 
them,  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  one  after  your  return  trip  from  England,  in  which 
yoa  went  out  with  Surratt,  that  you  had  never  conmiunicated  to  anybody  what 
Suiiatt  had  told  you  ] 

A.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.     I  told  it  to  whoever  wanted  to  know  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated,  at  any  time  since  you  made  your  affidavit  before 
tbe  consal,  ^t  you  had  never  stated  any  of  the  conversations  with  Surratt  7 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  only  made  two  affidavits.  Didn't 
yon  make  another  affidavit  in  Montreal  ? 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Consul  Greneral  Potter  there,  but  I  made  no 
affidavit. 

Q.  At  the  time  Surratt  called  upon  you  in  Liverpool,  had  yon  then  made  your 
affidavit  before  the  consul  ? 

A.  1  had.  He  called  on  me  on  Wednesday,  and  I  had  made  the  affidavit  the 
Tuesday  previous. 

Q*  Of  course  you  kept  him  ignorant  of  what  you  had  done  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q*  Your  object  I  suppose  was  to  have  him  arrested  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  upon  him  afterwards  T 

A.  I  never  called  upon  him.     He  called  upon  me. 

Q-  Did  vou  promise  Surratt  to  bring  him  remittances  of  money  from  Canada  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q*  Was  that  after  you  had  made  this  affidavit  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  night  previous  to  my  leaving  Liverpool. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  made  the  affidavit  ? 

A.  I  bad  had  a  conversation  with  the  consul,  and  he  stated  that  there  would 
je  no  prosecution  of  the  prisoner.  He  gave  me  a  letter  to  take  to  a  party  in 
Montreal. 

Q*  Yoa  undertook  to  act  as  his  fnend  after  you  had  made  this  affidavit  before 
the  consal  ? 

A.  I  did  undertake  to  act  as  his  friend.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  party 
I  knew,  and  I  took  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  when  you  returned  that  you  could  not  get  the  money  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  his  friend  said  there  was  no  money  for  him. 

Q-  Then  you  saw  him  again  upon  your  return  trip  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  once,  I  ^lieve. 

Q'  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  not  seen  him  aft^r  you  went  with  him  to 
■■»ow  him  the  house  to  which  he  was  recommended  ? 

A- 1  saw  him  twice,  at  least,  if  not  three  times. 
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Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  during  jour  then  Btay  in  Liverpool  1 

A.  I  believe  at  the  time  he  crossed  I  saw  him  twice.  I  am  not  positive,  bow- 
ever,  whether  it  was  once  or  twice.  When  I  got  back  he  saw  the  arrival  of  oor 
ship  announced  and  came  to  me  in  the  evening.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any- 
thing for  him.     I  believe  that  is  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  Surratt  say  anything  to  you  about  his  being  in  want  of  money ! 

A.  He  did.  He  said  that  he  was  hard  up  for  money ;  that  the  parties  wbete 
he  lived  seemed  to  be  tired  of  hira. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  drink  with  him  on  this  occasion,  when  he  called  on  yon 
to  see  if  you  had  any  money  for  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  you  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did,  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  not  foolish  enongli 
to  say  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  copy  of  that  affidavit  before  the  consul  at  Liverpool  ? 

A.  I  dia  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  consul  at  Liverpool  a  copy  of  that  affidavit,  did  yoa  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  F.  Campbell  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  arrived  on  the  Nova  Scotia  with  you,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  He  did. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTBRNOON  8BSSI0N. 

Gborgb  D.  Barton,  paymaster  United  States  navy,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  on  what  vessel  you  were  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

A.  At  that  time  I  was  attached  to  the  Swatara,  in  the  European  squadron. 

Q.  In  December,  18G6,  where  was  the  Swatara  stationed  ? 

A.  In  the  European  squadron. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  that  month  were  you  ? 

A.  We  were  in  several  places — Marseilles,  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  other 
places. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  Mediterranean  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  various  ports. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  know  that  that  man  was  on  board  the  ship. 

Q.  State  when  and  where  you  first  met  him.     btate  briefly  the  details. 

A.  I  first  met  him  at  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  The  day  he  was  brought  on  board  the  ship,  December  21,  1866. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  when  he  was  brought  on  board  the  Swatara  as  a  priAoner;  I 
heard  he  was  coming,  and  went  on  deck  to  see  him  when  he  came. 

Q.  When  he  came  on  board  state  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

A.  After  we  took  him  on  board  we  went  to  Port  Mahon,  expecting  to  find  the 
admiral  there.  We  went  directly  from  Alexandria  to  Port  Mahon,  and  then  fiw» 
there  to  Villa  Franca,  where  we  found  the  admiral.  We  were  then  ordered  to 
this  country  and  came  direct,  stopping  at  Madeira  for  coal. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  here,  and  where  did  you  deliver  the  prisoner  ! 

A.  We  arrived  at  Cape  Henry  the  18th  of  February,  came  up  the  river  w 
delivered  him  here  in  Washington. 
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Q.  What  month  and  what  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  It  was  in  Fehruary,  1  think  abont  the  2l8t;  it  was  two  or  three  iajs  after 
we  arrived  off  Gape  Henry. 

Q.  State  how  the  prisoner  was  dressed  when  you  first  received  him  on 
board  the  vessel  ? 

A.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Papal  zouaves. 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  It  was  the  regular  zouave  dress,  very  much  the  same  as  we  have  here ; 
blue  pants,  red  trimmings,  blue  zouave  jacket,  fez  cap,  and  the  white  gaiters  of 
the  zouave. 

Q.  At  what  port  did  you  stop  before  going  to  Alexandria  ? 

A.  Malta. 

Q.  And  from  where  to  Malta  ? 

A.  To  Malta  from  Civita  Vecchia,  the  seaport  of  Rome. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  possible  the  time  of  your  departure  from  Givita  Vecchia, 
and  the  time  you  visited  Malta. 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  11th  or  12th  of  December  that  we  left  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  that  we  were  about  two  days  going  to  Malta,  and  about  five  days  going 
to  Alexandria. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Alexandria  ? 

A.  About  two  hundred  miles. 

Q.  Taking  about  six  days,  steam  or  sail  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Swatara  is  a  steam  vessel  ? 

A.  0,  yes. 

Q  You  brought  her  here  to  the  navy  yard  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  to  save  time  the  defence  admitted  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  the  man  taken  on  board  the  Swatara,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
«ouave  uniform. 

William  M.  Wermbrskirch,  resident  of  New  York  city,  sworn  and  ex- 

vnined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q*  Were  you  an  officer  in  the  army  in  18G5? 

A.  I  was. 

Q-  State  to  the  jury  if  you  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Surratt  in  this  city,  on 
B  street  between  Seventh  and  Sixth,  No.  541,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1865. 

A.  1  was,  on  Monday  night  the  17th  of  April,  1865,  at  541  H  street  in  this  city 
^^^  house  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  as  1  understood. 

Q.  What  officers  were  in  company  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Major  H.  W.  Smith.  There  were  two  detectives,  one  by  the  name  of 
*^ch  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  Samson. 

Q-  The  Major  Smith  who  was  examined  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Surratt  at  the  house  on  that  occasion  ? 

A  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  her  when  you  were  a  witness  before  the  military 
^inmission  ? 

A.  Yes,*  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  else  there  who  you  afterwards  recognized  when  you 
^^  before  the  military  commission] 

A.  I  saw  a  man  who  I  understood  was  Payne,  or  Powell. 
.  Q.  State  to  the  jury  how  long  you  had  been  at  the  house  before  Payne  made 
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A.  We  were  at  the  House  30  or  45  minutes ;  perhaps  it  may  haye  been  an 
hour,  whea  he  came  In. 

Q.  State  his  appearance  at  the  time  when  he  came  in  there — how  he  wt 
dressed. 

A.  He  had  on  a  coat  of  a  dark  gray  color,  hlack  pants,  ordinary  leather  booti, 
and  on  his  head  he  had  a  kind  of  a  head-dress  which  seemed  to  be  made  oat 
of  the  sleeve  of  an  undershirt.  He  had  a  pick-axe  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  marching  over  muddy  roads. 

Q.  Describe  his  boots. 

A.  His  boots  were  full  of  mud,  and  from  their  appearance  and  the  mud  on  his 
pants  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  crouching  or  sitting  down  in  a  very  maddj 
place. 

Q.  Was  the  leg  of  his  pantaloons  over  his  boots  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  His  pantaloons  were  tucked  in  his  boots. 

Q.  Both  of  them,  or  one  t 

A.  I  think  both  of  them. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  when  he  came  to  the  house  ? 

A.  When  he  came  to  the  house  he  was  asked  to  come  in,  because  he  refused 
to  come  in  after  he  saw  strangers  present.  After  he  came  in  he  was  asked  whit 
he  wanted  ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Surratt ;  he  first  inquired  if  tbst 
was  Mrs.  Surratt*s  house ;  he  was  then  confronted  with  Mrs.  Surratt  and  she  wu 
asked  whether  she  knew  the  man ;  she  held  up  her  hands  and  said  she  did  not 
know  the  man,  and  called  God  to  witness.  "  Before  GU)d  I  do  not  know  this 
man." 

Q.  What  explanation  did  Payne  give  of  being  there  ? 

A.  Payne  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Surratt  to  dig  a  gutter  in 
the  rear  of  her  house  in  the  yard ;  that  he  haa  met  Mrs.  Surratt  a  day  or  two 
previous  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  that  she  had  engaged  him  to  do  tliis 
work. 

Q.  Who  asked  Mrs.  Surratt  whether  she  knew  Payne? 

A.  Major  Smith  asked  her. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  elevated  both  her  hands  or  one  of  her 
hands  ? 

A.  She  lifted  them  up,  but  not  very  high,  about  half  way  to  her  head,  ahont 
in  this  position,  (explaining.) 

Q.  She  said  she  had  never  seen  that  man  before  ? 

A.  "  I  ha\  e  never  seen  that  man  before." 

Q.  You  eaid  you  were  there  some  time  before  Payne  made  his  appearance; 
during  that  time  did  you  have  any  converstion  with  Mrs.  Surratt  or  near  anr 
conversation  between  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Major  Smith,  or  any  other  officer  wito 
whom  you  were  acting  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  Mrs.  Surratt  during  the  time  or  after; 
Major  Smith  had.  When  we  entered  the  house  I  took  possession  of  the  key  ind 
locked  the  door.  I  stationed  myself  very  near  the  door,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open 
it  if  any  one  desired  to  enter.  In  that  way  I  was  kept  away  from  the  parlorin 
such  a  way  that  I  could  not  overhear  everything  that  took  place  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  part  of  the  conversation  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  hear. 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  hd 
stated  he  was  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could  not  hear  more  than  detached  por- 
tions of  the  conversation. 

Objection  overruled.     Witness  may  state  what  he  did  hear. 

Witness.  Major  Smith  told  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  other  ladies — there  were 
three  of  them — that  he  arrested  them ;  that  they  were  his  prisoners  ;  that  thefhsd 
to  come  up  with  him  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  office.    Thereupon  Mis 
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Sairatt  reqaeBted  him  to  allow  Her  to  go  up  and  get  their  cloaks  and  bonnets  to 
put  on.  Major  Smith  told  her  she  might  go  up  there,  and  accompanied  her 
himself.  Miss  Anna  Snrratt  had  been  weeping  a  great  deal  and  was  qnietcdbpr 
Mrs.  Snrratt ;  what  she  said  to  her  daughter  I  do  not  know,  because  she  said  it  m 
a  very  low  tone— -whispered  it  to  her.  She  then  asked  Major  Smith's  permission 
to  kneel  down  and  pray,  and  she  thereupon  knelt  down.  Shortly  thereafter  they 
left.  We  had  sent  for  a  carriage  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  carriage  had  got  there 
and  they  were  sent  up  to  headquarters. 

Q.  After  praying  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  where  did  Mrs.  Surratt 
go! 

A.  After  prayer  she  came  out  in  the  hall ;  she  went  through  the  hall  and 
entered  a  carriage. 

Q.  Did  she  then  see  Payne  ? 

A.  It  was  at  that  time  she  saw  Payne. 

Q.  llien  the  remark  to  which  you  have  already  testified  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  her 
denial  that  she  knew  Payne,  was  made  after  this  ] 

A.  After  this ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  as  she  went  out  she  passed  Colonel  Morgan  by 
the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  her  making  any  remark  at  that  time  ? 

A.  To  Colonel  Morgan — no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  did  she  make  any  remark  to  you  at  that  time,  that  you  heard  made  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  within  my  hearing. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  her  say  anything  more  after  that  ^ 

A.  I  did  not  after  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  if  you  remained  and  made  an  examination  of  the  house. 

A.  I  remained  in  the  house  after  Mrs.  Surratt  had  been  sent  away.  Payne 
was  kept  there  at  that  time,  because  we  had  not  accommodations  for  him  in  the 
carriage,  and  no  men  to  send  with  him  to  headquarters.  Major  Smith,  Colonel 
Morgan,  and  myself  remained  and  searched  the  house  to  see  it  we  could  find  any 
evidence. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find ;  did  you  find  any  person  there  ? 

A.  We  found  a  colored  woman  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Would  you  know  her  if  you  were  to  see  her  ? 

A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  How  old  a  woman  was  she  ? 

A.  I  nevir  thought  of  that  question  ;  I  should  think  about  30  or  32. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  her  since  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  since  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  her  name  called  ? 

A.  Susan  Ann  Jackson  was  her  name. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  in  the  house  ? 

A.  We  found  a  large  number  of  pictures,  letters,  and  papers,  bullet  mould, 
epnrs,  a  pair  of  boots,  very  dirty,  which  had  been  left  there  immediately  previous, 
full  of  mud. 

Q.  You  speak  of  pictures  ;  do  you  mean  cartes-de-visites  ? 

A.  Cartes- de-visites.  We  found  them  scattered  about  the  house,  partly  on 
the  mantel-piece,  and  partly  in  albums. 

Q.  Examine  these  (photographs  shown)  and  state  if  these  are  among  the 
articles  you  found. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  these  photographs  or  pictures  are  very  much  like  those  found  in 
the  bouse.     I  did  not  make  any  marks  on  them,  but  I  think  these  are  the 
pictures. 
Mr.  Bradley.  That  will  not  do,  unless  you  can  identify  them. 
WiTNBSS.  This  one  of  General  Beauregard  was  found  in  the  house. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  Do  yoa  know  Greneral  Beauregard,  and  can  you  identify  the 
picture  by  that? 

WiTXBSS.  No,  I  ne\rcr  saw  him.     I  have  seen  pictures  of  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  this  evidence,  as  witness  had  stated  that  he  could 
not  identify  the  picturjes. 

The  Court  said  witness  might  describe  any  pictures  he  found  there. 

Witness.  There  were  a  number  of  pictures  apparently  in  the  oniform  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  some  of  citizens.  They  had  names  written  under  them 
representing  to  be  the  names  t>f  the  persons  whose  pictures  they  were,  mostly 
prominent  rebels  in  civil  life  and  in  the  military  service  of  the  confederacy. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  these  persons  ? 

A.  Davi<),  Stephens,  Beauregard,  and  others  that  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.  Were  they  old  or  new  ? 

A.  A  part  of  them  were  new  and  a  part  old.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
handled  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  picture  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  picture  I  found  in  the  back  room  lying  on  the  mantel-piece. 

(The  picture  refeiTea  to  was  a  card  painted  in  colors  with  the  arms  of  the  State 

of  Virginia,  and  two  confederate  flags,  having  the  inscription — 

**  Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  tyrants." 

"  Virginia  the  mighty." 

**  Sic  semper  tyrannis." ) 

Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  evidence  as  incompetent. 

The  Court  stated  that  it  would  be  proper  to  draw  out  from  the  witness  pre- 
cisely how  far  he  was  able  to  recognize  the  pictures.  He  might  suy,  on  the 
bundle  being  handed  to  him,  that  he  could  not  recognize  them,  ana  yet,  on 
examining  them  in  detail,  he  might  be  able  to  identify  one,  two,  or  three  of  Uiem, 
and  any  such  so  identified  could  go  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  understood  the  rule  to  be  that  when  a  witness  stated 
he  could  not  identify  anything  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter. 

The  Court  said  that  although  the  witness  might  have  failed  to  identify  them 
when  8lio\vn  to  him  in  a  bundle,  each  individual  picture  might  still  be  shoirn 
one  by  one. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  did  not  object  to  that,  and  that  he  hardly  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  court  to  have  taken  the  time  to  have  made  the  remarks  he  had 
on  the  subject. 

The  Court  replied  that  he  objected  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Bradley  in  stopping 
the  witness,  after  he  had  failed  to  recognize  a  bundle  of  pictures,  from  identifjing 
them  separately. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  was  not  so. 

The  Court  replied  it  was  so,  and  that  he  (the  court)  knew  it. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  proceed. 

Witness.    I  cannot  recognize  any  of  them  except  the  two  I  have  mentioned. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  By  whom  were  these  pictures  numbered  1,  2,  and  4,  marked  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  they  were  not  marked  by  me. 

Q.  These  pictures  you  recovered  from  the  house;  what  did  you  do  then  I 

A.  We  placed  them  first  in  a  bundle,  but  finding  we  had  got  so  many  papen 
and  articles,  which  we  thought  necessary  to  send  to  headquarters,  we  put  them 
in  a  trunk. 

Q.  To  whom  was  this  trunk  delivered  ? 

A.  It  was  sent  in  one  of  the  wagons  to  headquarters.  I  aasiBted  in  carrying 
it  out  of  the  room.  1  afterwards  saw  it  at  headquarters.  I  recognise  this  pidart 
of  General  Beauregard  by  scratches  on  it  which  I  then  noticed  right  over  the 
head. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Yon  recognize  that  as  one  70a  took  from  the  hoose  ? 

A.  Ye8»  sir. 

Q.  The  other  three  then»  70a  do  not  recognize  t 

A.  I  do  not 

Datid  S.  600DINO,  United  States  marshal  for  Hie  DistiMof  Golombia, 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  State  if  you  recognize  the  prisoner. 

A.  I  recognize  the  prisoner ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  if  he  was  delivered  into  your  cntsody ;  if  so,  when  and 
where? 

A.  Not  having  known  I  was  to  be  tolled  as  a  witness,  at  this  moment  I  can- 
not ^x  the  date  when  he  was  given  into  my  custody,  as  marshal  of  the  District. 
It  was  when  he  was  landed  at  the  navy  vard. 

Q.  After  receiving  him  what  did  yon  do  with  him  t 

A.  I  took  him  in  a  carriage  wich  Deputy  Marshal  Phillips. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  the  defence  had  already  admitted  that  the  prisoner 
arrived  in  this  country  by  the  Swatara,  and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

The  Covrt  said  that  was  true ;  that  this  was  merely  a  waste  of  time. 

James  Walker,  (colored,)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  city  1 

A.  I  came  here  in  1862,  the  nrst  of  September,  from  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Q.  YHiere  did  you  live  after  you  came  here  ? 

A.  When  I  first  came  here  I  followed  the  armv  around  for  a  while.  I  went 
io  April,  1863,  to  the  Pennsylvania  House,  kept  by  Greenwalt  &  Kirby. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Pennsylvania  House  1 

A.  Mr.  Kimmell  lives  on  one  side,  and  Flemming's  stable  is  on  the  other. 

Q.  Near  a  livery  stable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  On  what  street  T 

A.  C  street,  between  Four-and-a-half  and  Sixth  street. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  7 

A.  My  business  was  to  work  around  the  house.  I  had  charge  of  the  house 
from  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  night  until  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  they  called  George  A.  Atzerodt  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him  t 

A.  He  came  there  on  a  stage  from  Marlboro'  or  Piscataway,  I  do  not  know 
which.     The  stages  came  firom  both  these  places. 

Q.  How  often  had  you  seen  hhn  at  the  house  ? 

A.  He  stopped  there  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  there  who  came  to  visit  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  young  man  visiting  him  whom  he  called  John.  He 
told  me  he  was  his  friend. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  frequently  ? 

A.  He  was  there  more  or  less  whenever  the  stage  would  come. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  John  if  you  were  to  see  him  again  ? 

A.  I  reckon  I  ought  to  know  him. 

Q.  li  that  tiie  man?  (pointing  to  the  prisoner,  who  stood  up.) 
32 
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A.  That  10  the  man  I  have  seen. 

Q.  How  often  have  jou  peen  that  man  there  visiting  Atzerodt  as  bis  frieni!  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  often  ;  right  often.  They  were  there  together  at  the 
time  the  stage  came. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hahit  of  hlacking  hoots  there  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  the  hoothlack. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  room  it  was  Atzerodt  occupied  t 

A.  51,  more  or  less ;   51. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  President  Lincoln  was  killed  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Atzerodt  that  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  saw  Atzerodt,  as  near  as  you  can  state  t 

A.  It  was  hetween  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  then  on  horsehack ;  be 
came  from  towards  the  Metropolitan,  down  C  street ;  turned  hi«  horse  roand  at 
the  door  and  calls  me  to  hold  him;  I  goes  out  and  holds  the  horse;  he  goes  ioio 
the  har,  hut  does  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  horse  did  he  ride  t 

A.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  light  hay. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  state  what  he  did. 

A.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  switch.  Said  his  horse  was  rather  apt  to  »hy 
at  a  light.  Then,  said  he,  I  have  traded  my  horse  away.  He  had  a  daik  bay 
horee,  that  would  rack,  that  he  generally  rode. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  switch  ? 

A.  I  did  not  find  a  switch ;  I  took  an  old  barrel  hoop,  cat  it,  and  stnughtened 
it  out.    I  gave  it  to  him  in  his  hand,  and  he  went  off  the  way  he  came. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  more  after  that  ? 

A.  He  came  back  again  between  one  and  two  o'clock  that  night  and  wanted 
a  room. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  back  ? 

A.  He  came  afoot  to  the  door.  I  was  lying  down  asleep.  When  he  rang  the 
bell  I  got  up  and  opened  the  door. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  ? 

A.  I  always  slept  in  the  bar-room,  so  that  I  could  hear  the  bell  ring.    He 
came  in  and  saye,  "  I  want  a  room.'*  Said  I,  "  Y»u  cannot  get  51 ;  it  is  occupied." 
•  He  then  said  he  didn't  care ;  he  wanted  a  bed.   1  said  there  was  a  vacant  bed  in  53. 
and  he  could  go  to  it. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Green  wait  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  any  one  come  with  him  at  that  time  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  one  gentleman  came  with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? 

A.  The  gas-light  seemed  to  be  low.  I  had  put.  the  gas  just  so  that  I  ooold 
see  to  go  through  the  passage.  Atzerodt  said  he  wanted  a  room  for  aim  aod 
his  friend.  He  never  had  paid  me  for  his  lodgings.  His  friend  paid  for  hii 
lodgings  and  wanted  to  take  the  early  train  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  ;  it  seemed  to  be  dark.  He  had  his  hat  to  one 
side  of  his  face,  just  this  way,  (explaining.) 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  that  was  ? 

A.  I  could  not  identify  who  he  was. 

Q.  Describe  him  ? 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  a  young  man,  rather  full  in  the  face ;  his  face  looked  t 
little  red  in  the  dark.     I  did  not  examine  him  very  close. 

Q.  W^as  he  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man  ? 
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A   He  was  pretty  tall  about  the  size  of  that  man  sitting  there,  (pointing  to 

soner ;)  he  did  not  eeem  to  be  qaite  bo  tall  as  he  is  now. 

(J.  Did  yon  see  them  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  them  np  to  the  room. 

3.  At  what  time  did  they  leave  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  time — ^by  the  early  train.    There  were  three 

0  took  the  early  train.  I  had  to  go  for  a  hack  for  the  first  train  that  Sat- 
lay  morning.     It  was  kind  of  misty ;  I  went  round  to  the  Metropolitan  to 

a  hack,  but  there  were  none  there  and  I  had  to  make  up  as  far  as  Seventh  street 

1  Pennsylvania  avenue.  There  I  got  a  hack ;  went  back  to  the  Pennsylvania 
»use  and  put  a  lady  in  it. 

5.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  have  seen  Atzerodt  have  any  arms  about 

a? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  with  a  bowie-knife  and  pistol  in  the  room  where  he 

pt. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

(2.  Did  you  see  these  men  come  and  go  about  the  same  time  t 
A.  When  I  went  to  the  door  they  were  there  together ;    I  do  not  know 
ether  one  came  before  the  other. 

3.  You  were  examined  before  the  military  commission  down  at  the  Pen- 
itiary? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Did  these  men  seem  to  be  in  company  with  each  other  at  all  ? 
A.  They  did  not  have  any  conversation  at  all  in  my  presence. 
J.  Did  they  seem  to  know  each  other  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  they  knew  ;  they  did  not  say  anything  to  me.    At- 
odt  seemed  to  call  the  other  his  friend,  and  must  have  known  him. 
2-  When  you  were  asked  about  it  down  at  the  arsenal  did  you  not  say  yon 
not  know  whether  they  knew  each  other  or  not ;  that  they  had  no  conver- 
ion  in  your  presence  1 

K.  They  did  not  have  any  conversation  in  my  presence. 
2.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  asked  to  describe  that  man  that 
le  in  that  night — what  sort  of  a  looking  man  he  was ;  and  if  so,  what  did  you 
'  about  it,  if  you  remember  ? 

k.  I  said  he  was  a  man  kind  of  red  in  the  face ;  that  he  had  a  slouch  hat, 
ich  be  wore  a  little  over  one  eye. 
2-  Did  he  look  like  a  young  man  7 
K..  He  looked  like  a  young  man. 
2*  Do  yon  say,  then,  that  he  was  a  young  man  t 
\..  He  looked  to  me  to  be  one. 

i.  Did  you  say  that  when  you  were  examined  down  yonder  ? 
L  I  disremember  whether  I  said  he  was  young  or  old.     I  do  not  think   I 
1  he  was  an  old  man. 

2-  That  man  went  right  straight  to  his  room,  did  he  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  Did  you  see  that  man  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  When  I  opened  the  door  to  go  for  the  hack  three  men  went  out  of  the 
•sage ;  that  man  was  one.  Three  of  them  went  out  of  that  room  to  take  the 
ly  train. 

2-  Did  this  man  and  Atzerodt  go  away  at  the  same  time,  or  one  before  the 
er? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  go  at  the  same  time;  Mr.  Atzerodt  came  out  after 
y  were  gone. 
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Henry  Benjamin  St.  Marie  sworn  and  examhiecL 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  Please  tell  us  where  yon  were  in  the  month  of  April,  1866. 

A.  I  was  in  the  Papal  states,  in  Italy. 

Q.  At  what  town  f 

A.  Velletri. 

Q.  State  how  far  Velletri  is  from  Rome. 

A.  Ahont  forty  miles. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  there  ? 

A.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Papal  army. 

Q.  What  company  were  you  in  f 

A.  In  the  9th  company. 

Q.  What  was  that  called  7 

A.  Papal  zouaves. 

Q.  Is  that  the  dress  7  (exhibiting  the  dress  worn  by  the  prisoner  on  his  v^ 
rival  in  this  country.) 

A.  That  is  the  dress,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  worn  on  the  head  7 

A.  Sometimes  we  wear  that,  (fez  cap  taken  from  prisoner ;)  at  dress  ptnie 
we  wear  a  cappa,  a  kind  of  cap  ;  when  not  on  parade  we  generally  wear  Htk, 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  there  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  going  through  my  exercise,  learning  to  drill,  in  the  9tk 
company. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  prisoner  there  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  7 

A.  He  was  dressed  in  these  clothes,  I  think,  or  a  unifonn  somethmg  like 
them.  * 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  knew  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  in  April  it  was  7 

A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  I  think  it  was  about  the  14th  or  16th  of  April 

Q.  I  will  now  go  to  the  following  month  of  June;  state  whether  you  sawtbe 
prisoner  in  that  month. 

A.  I  did  ^eo  him  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  1866. 

Q.  About  that  date  did  you  take  any  walk  with  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  to  my  quarters  and  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  ki& 

Q.  Who  else  walked  with  you?  s» 

A.  Two  other  zouaves,  Frenchmen ;  their  names  were  DeBart  and  LeBan. 

Q.  You  four  walked  together? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  a  walk. 

Q.  What  road  did  you  go? 
.  A.  Outside  the  city  of  Velletri,  on  what  is  called  the  road  to  Naples. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  the  prisoner? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  occasionally  speaking  with  him  in  English,  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  two  others  in  French. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  tell  you  at  this  time  anything  about  his  disgoiseBt  if  so> 
what? 

A    Yes,  sir;  I  asked  the  prisoner  how  he  got  out  of  Washing^;  if  heba' 
a  hard  time  in  escaping.     He  told  me  he  had  a  very  hard  time. 

Q.  How  did  he  say  he  got  out  from  Washington  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  left  that  night. 

Q.  What  night? 

A.  The  night  of  the  assassination,  or  the  next  morning,  I  am  not  positife- 

Q.  What  was  the  disguise,  if  any,  he  told  you  he  had? 
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A.  He  told  me  he  was  so  disguised  that  nobodj  could  take  him  for  an  Ameri- 
can ;  that  he  looked  like  an  Englishman ;  that  he  had  a  scarf  over  his  shoulders. 
He  did  not  mention  any  other  dis^ise  that  I  remember. 

Q.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  Malta ;  did  jou  see  him  at  Malta? 

A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Malto? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Malta  where  did  yon  go  J 

A.  To  Alexandria. 

Q.  When  yon  got  to  Malta  he  was  not  there  ? 

A.  He  was  not  there. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  did  you  see  him  there? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  board  the  Swatara. 

Q.  In  Egypt? 

A.  In  Egypt ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradlby  inquired  at  what  time  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  could 
be  completed,  stating  that  he  desired  twenty-four  hours'  notice  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  defence. 

The  District  Attorney  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  at  precisely 
what  time.  He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  conclude  to-morrow,  but  could  not 
ftate  in  advance  how  long  a  time  would  be  occupied  in  the  examination  of  a 
witness. 

The  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  a.  m. 

Wbdnbsday,  July  3, 1867. 

L.  J.  A.  McMillan  recalled  for  further  cross-examination : 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  In  the  examination  yesterday,  I  asked  you  with  regard  to  certain  conver- 
sations between  yourself  and  other  parties.  I  wish  to  make  an  additional  inquiry 
in  reference  to  a  conversation  omitted  at  that  time.  Did  you  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  with  Stephen  F.  Cameron  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Stephen  F.  Cameron  that  John  Surratt  told  you 
that  he  was  in  Elmira  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  said  no,  and  I  repeat  the  same  answer  now. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  state  to  Stephen  F.  Cameron  that  Surratt  told  you  that  he 
waa  in  Elmira  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  only  learned  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  succeeding  morrow  that  the  President  had  been  assassinated  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr.  Cameron  that  Surratt  told  yon  that  he  was  in 
Elmira,  that  he  went  from  there  to  some  town  in  New  York,  the  name  of  which 
yon  could  not  recollect,  but  which  had  an  Indian  derivation  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  The  times  when  these  statements  were  made  were  on  the  voy- 
age in  the  Nova  Scotia.    I  do  not  allude  to  any  other  time. 

Witness.  I  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr.  Cameron,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  Surratt  first 
learned  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  in  the  city  of  Elmira,  and  that  he 
immediately  turned  his  face  towards  Canada  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     • 

Q  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Cameron,  or  any  one  else,  in  a  conversation  with 
^•egard  to  your  intimate  relations  with  Surratt  on  ship-board,  that  Surratt  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  charge  of  participation  in  the  assassination,  and 
therefore  you  regarded  him  merely  as  a  political  offender  and  a  victim  of  com- 
promising circumstances,  and  that  yon  felt  no  scruples  in  extending  aid  to  him  ? 
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A.  I  did  DOt. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  e\rer  state  to  Cameron,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  Snrratt  told  7011 
that  the  whole  plan  for  the  abduction  of  Lincoln  was  laid  bj  Booth  as  an  indi- 
vidnal  enterprise ;  that  Booth  furnished  the  funds,  boaghl  the  horeefly  and  spent 
in  that  way  some  four  or  six  thousand  dollars  7 

A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say,  without  stating  the  amount  of  money*  that  the  whole 
plan  was  a  plan  of  Booth's  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Cameron  on  that  occasion,  or  on  any  other,  or  to 
any  one  else,  that  after  making  your  affidavit  in  Liverpool,  you  had  never  eom- 
municated  your  conversations  with  Surratt  to  any  one  ebe  hut  himaelf,  the  said 
Cameron  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  Cameron,  or  to  any  one  else  on  that  occasion,  thit 
Surratt  told  you  the  first  knowledge  that  he  had  of  his  mother's  peril  was  of  her 
impending  or  immediate  execution  ? 

A.  I  remember  the  prisoner  stating  something  about  his  mother;  but  whether 
I  said,  or  he  said  to  me,  that  the  first  he  heard  of  her  peril  was  pending  the 
execution,  I  do  not  remember.  1  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind  was  said. 
There  was  something  said  about  her,  but  I  could  not  say  what  it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  saying  to  Cameron  that  Surratt  told  you  he  did  not 
knew  anything  of  his  mother's  danger  until  about  the  time  of  her  execution f 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Charles  H.  M.  Wood,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  a  barber  by  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  barber  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  some  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  years  ? 

A.  Since  December,  1862. 

Q.  Where  was  your  barber  shop  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  I  came  here  on  a  Saturday,  about  the  first  of  September,  1862,  and  I  ^ 
gaged  to  go  to  work  at  Messrs.  Booker  &  Stewart's  barber  shop,  on  £  street, 
near  Grover's  theatre,  next  to  the  old  Union  building. 

Q.  In  this  city] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yoi.  working  at  the  same  shop  now? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  now  have  a  barber  shop  under  the  Ebbitt  House,  near  FoB^ 
teenth  street.     I  am  now  in  business  for  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Booth  by  sight  before  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cut  his  hair  ? 

A.  I  have,  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  shave  him  ? 

A.  I  have.  , 

Q.  You  knew  him  well  ? 

A.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  here  requested  to  stand  up,  which  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar)  before  i 

A.  1  have. 
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Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  assassination  did  jou  see  him  ? 
A.  ^es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him? 
A.  I  saw  him  at  Mr.  Booker's  barher  shop. 
Q.  What  did  yon  do  to  him  ? 
A.  I  shaved  him  and  dressed  his  hair. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  us  who  came  into  the  shop  with  him,  if  anybody  ? 
A.  Mr.  Booth  came  in,  there  were  four  persons  who  came  together. 
Q.  Who  were  the  four  persons  beside  Booth  and  Surratt  ? 
A.  A  gentleman  I  take  to  be  Mr.  McLaughlin,  they  called  him  '*Mac'*  and 
from  big  appearance;  (I  having  since  seen  the  picture  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,)  I 
shoold  think  it  was  him. 
Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  come  from  that  morning — McLaughlin  ? 
A.  They  were  speaking  of  Baliiuiore;  the  conversation  between  them  was  in 
reference  to  some  Baltimore— 
Q.  Between  whom? 

A.  Between  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Surratt,  the  other  geutle- 
man  that  was  with  them  had  nothing  to  say ;  he  sat  down  nearly  in  the  rear. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  other  man  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  either  of  the  parties  afterwards  except  this  gentleman  (the 
prisoner.) 
Q.  Who  was  the  other  man,  do  you  know  1 

A.  I  did  not  know  him.  * 

Q.  You  may  describe  the  man. 

A.  He  was  a  short  thick-set  man  with  a  full  round  head ;  he  had  on  dark 
clothes  which  we  generally  term  rebel  clothes,  and  a  black  slouched  hat. 
Q.  Did  you  cut  Booth's  hair  that  morning  ? 
A.  I  did  ;  I  trimmed  his  hair  round  and  dressed  it. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  the  jury  what  occurred  between  Booth  and  Surratt  whilst 
you  were  trimming  Booth's  hair  ? 
A.  There  was  nothing  particular  that  occurred* 
Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A.  Whilst  I  was  waiting  on  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Surratt  was  sitting  just  in  the 

f^rof  me;  the  thick-set  man  was  sitting  to  the  left  of  the  looking  glass,  just 

'Q  the  rear  of  my  chair.     The  glass  was  next  to  the  wall,  and  Mr.  Surratt  was 

<)o  the  right  side  of  the  glass,  the  other  one  on  the  left  hand.     There  were  not 

^y  words  particularly  that  I  remember  said  or  interchanged ;  but  when  I  had 

^t  through  waiting  on  Mr.  Booth,  he  (Mr.  Booth)  got  out  of  the  chair  and  ad- 

j^ced  toward  the  back  part  of  the  shop;  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  in  that  direction 

^iog  something  about  the  glass.     Mr.  Surratt  took  my  chair  immediately  on 

Vr.  Booths'  getting  out.     During  the  time  that  I  was  spreading  my  hair  gown 

^^er  him,  and  making  other  preparations  for  shaving  nim ;  this  other  young 

'^n,  rather  tall,  with  dark  hair — 1  think  not  black  but  dark  brown  hair — rather 

?Ood  looking,  with  a  moustache,  was  figuring  before  the  glass ;  he  had  on  a 

^Uck  frock  coat,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  took  out  two  black  braids ; 

'Ue  of  the  braids  with  curls  he  put  on  the  back  of  his  head,  allowing  the  curls  to 

^ang  down,  he  then  took  the  other  braid  and  put  it  on  the  front;  it  had  curls 

^Uo,  and  they  hung  on  the  side.     When  he  had  done  this  he  said;  "John,  how 

loes  that  look  ?" 

Q.  Whom  diti  he  address  as  John  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Surratt  or  Booth,  but  in  making  the 
^mark,  he  said  "John."  1  turned  round  and  said,  "he  would  make  a  pretty 
Ood  looking  woman,  but  he  is  rather  tall."  Says  he,  "Yes,"  in  rather  a  jocular 
M.nner,  laughing  at  the  time.  He  seemed  to  look  taller  to  me  when  he  put  on 
^ese  curls  than  he  did  before,  though  I  had  not  taken  particular  notice  of  him 
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before  that.  This  time  Mr.  Surratt  said  to  me :  **6ive  me  a  nice  shave  and  clean 
nie  up  nicely ;  I  am  going  away  in  a  day  or  two." 

Q.  Will  you  state,  when  he  said  '*Glean  me  up  nicely/*  what  his  condition  was 
as  to  being  clean  or  not? 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  dusty,  as  though  he  had  been  travelling  some  little 
distance  and  wanted  a  little  cleaning  and  dressing  np,  as  I  am  frequently  called 
upon  by  gentlemen  coming  in  after  a  short  travel. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  yon  about  Booth  ? 

A   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiat  was  that  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  noticed  that  scar  on  Booth's  neck.  Says  I,  **  Yes.** 
Says  he,  "  They  say  that  is  a  boil,  but  it  is  not  a  boil;  it  was  a  pistol  shot"  I 
observed,  *'  He  must  have  gone  a  little  too  far  to  the  front  that  time.'*  Tbis 
gentleman  (Mr.  Surratt)  observed,  **He  like  to  have  lost  his  head  that  time." 
I  then  went  on  and  completed  the  shaving  operation.  I  shaved  him  clean  all 
round  the  face,  with  the  exception  of  where  his  moustache  was.  He  had  a  slight 
mustache  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  hair? 

A.  After  I  was  done  shaving,  I  washed  him  off  in  the  usual  way,  dressed  ha 
hair,  and  put  on  the  usual  tonics  and  pomade. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  about  what  time  in  the  morning  it  was. 

A.  1  think  it  was  near  about  nine  o'clock.     I  had  had  my  breakikst 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  had  been  up  to  Mr.  Seward's,  and  had  come  down  again. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Mr.  Seward  ? 

A.  In  his  room,  third  story. 

Q.  Was  he  up  or  in  bed  ? 

A.  He  was  up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  gentlemen  at  Mr.  Seward*s  that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  called.  Mr.  Seward  was  either  on  the  bed,  or  on  the  chair 
by  the  bed,  when  I  shaved  him.     I  do  not  remember  now  exactly  which. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bbadlbv. 

Q.  Where  did  you  commence  to  work  after  arriving  in  this  city? 

A.  I  commenced  to  work  at  Messrs.  Booker  6c  Stewart's,  on  £  street. 

Q.  And  continued  to  work  there  until  you  went  to  the  Ebbitt  Houtel 

A.  Yi-8,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  thing  occurred  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Booker  &  Stewart,  ahoat 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  ? 

Q.  And  you  had  been  un  to  Mr.  Seward's  and  shaved  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  returned. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  wns  in  the  shop  at  the  same  time,  do  you  remember? 

A.  There  were  several  hands  at  work  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  was  McLaughlin  ? 

A.  The  gentleman  I  have  taken  to  be  McLauorhlin,  they  called  him  "Mae** 
in  referring  to  him,  was  a  man  quite  as  tall  as  Mr.  Surratt,  I  think  near  aboot 
the  height  of  Mr.  Surratt  and  Booth.  They  were  all  three  nearly  aboot  ooe 
height.     Perhaps  he  might  have  been  a  little  the  tallest. 

Q.  Was  he  a  fine  looking  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  what  I  would  term  a  very  handsome  man. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  hair  at  all  ? 
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A.  It  was  very  dark  brown.    I  do  not  think  it  was  black. 

Q.  Had  he  any  beard  on  hie  face? 

A.  He  had  a  moustache  on,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  imperial ;  but  I  am  not  so 
sore  abont  that.  I  am  certain  be  had  a  moustache.  I  took  more  particular  notice 
of  his  hair  and  his  siae.  He  had  on  a  black  frockcoat.  I  think  he  had  a  black 
silk  hat,  and  light  pantaloons. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  Mr.  Surratt  was  dressed  ? 

A.  He  bad  on,  I  think,  as  near  as  my  memory  serves  me,  rather  light  clothes, 
but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  his  clothes.  As  soon  as  he  got  into  my 
chair,  I  took  up  my  hair-gown  and  spread  it  all  over  his  clothes,  so  that  you 
could  not  see  hardly  anything  except  the  tips  of  bis  pantaloons. 

Q.  You  saw  him  while  you  were  shaving  Mr.  Booth,  did  you  not  f 

A.  He  came  in  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Q.  Could  not  you  distinguish  him  as  well  as  you  could  distinguish  McLaugh- 
lin and  the  other  man  ? 

A.  If  I  had  taken  that  much  notice.  I  took  more  particular  notice  of  his  head 
and  face. 

Q.  You  had  the  same  opportunity,  however,  to  observe  him  as  you  had  to 
observe  Mr.  McLaughlin  ? 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  clothes  he  had  on  were  rather  light.  I 
cannot  remember  the  particular  kind  of  clothes,  whether  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  a  hat  he  wore  ? 

A.  I  did  not  take  notice  of  his  hat.  Gentlemen  generally  come  in  there,  take 
their  seats  on  the  side  next  the  wall,  and  immediately  hang  their  hats  on  the 
rack  against  the  wall. 

Q.  You  say  he  had  no  beard  on  his  face? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  had  a  slight  mustache. 

Q.  No  imperial,  goatee,  or  anything  on  his  chin  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  had  never  seen  any  of  these  men  but  Booth 
before  that  morning  ? 

A.  I  knew  Booth  very  well.  I  had  seen  him  in  Baltimore,  and  cut  his  hair 
when  a  boy. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  the  other  three  before  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  think  1  had  seen  any  of  the  others. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  them  since,  until  you  saw  Mr.  Surratt  here  ? 

A.  I  live  on  £  iBtreet,  just  below  here,  and  as  I  was  going  down  to  my  dinner 
one  day,  passing  this  court-house,  he  was  coming  out  with  the  jailor.  I  stood 
aside  and  looked.  When  I  saw  him  I  was  utterly  astounded.  I  instantly 
thought  I  recognized  in  him  the  gentleman  I  had  shaved  and  waited  on  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Booth,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 4th  of  April.  It  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  spoke  of  \L 

Q.  When  was  it  you  met  and  rec<^nized  him  ? 

A.  Last  week,  I  think,  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  anybody  in  the  shop  that  morning  ? 

A.  The  young  man  that  worked  in  the  chair  back  of  me,  I  think,  was  in 
there.  His  name  is  Teebo ;  he  is  a  small  man.  He  is  now  working  in  Nor- 
folk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  customers  ? 

A  Well,  about  that  time  we  were  very  much  pressed,  and  we  all  had  about 
as  much  as  we  could  do,  there  were  so  many  strangers  coming  in.  The  shop 
being  next  to  the  paymaster's  office,  soldiers  used  to  come  in  there  in  perfect 
droves. 

Q.  Particularly  in  the  morning  ? 

A    Yes,  sir,  generally  pretty  hard  at  work  all  day  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  except  yourself  ? 
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A.  The  man  who  worked  next  to  me  in  the  next  chair»  I  think,  was  gone  to 
breakfast  about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  aboat  what  time  he  went  to  breakfast  ? 

A.  Some  of  us  took  our  breakfast  before  we  came  to  work.  Others  would  be 
at  the  shop  and  work  until  we  came  and  then  go  to  breakfiist. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  man  go  to  his  breakfast  t 

A.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock,  along  thereabout 

Q.  What  was  his  name  t 

A.  Robert  Burton,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  first  name. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ? 

A.  He  is  there  working  at  the  same  place. 

Q.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  proprietors  ? 

A  No,  sir;  he  was  working  on  the  first  chair  on  the  left  hand' as  you  enter 
the  door. 

Charlbs  Ramsbll,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Were  you  iu  the  war  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  company  and  regiment  ? 

A.  Company  I),  Third  Massachusetts  heavy  artillery. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  year  1865  did  your  company  come  to  Washington! 

A.  They  came  here  in  '64  ;  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  year  ? 

A.  It  was  in  May. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  f 

A.  Until  September,  '65,  I  think. 

Q   Do  you  remember  the  day  that  the  President  was  assassinated  ? 

A.  1  do. 

Q.  In  the  early  morning  of  that  day,  won't  you  tell  the  jnry  what  you 
did? 

A.  I  was  in  Washington  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The  morning  after  I 
was  not  in  the  city.     I  came  down  from  Fort  Bunker  Hill  on  that  day. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  from  Fort  Bunker  Hill  to  Washington  on  the 
14th? 

A.  About  9  o'clock,  I  should  think ;  between  9  and  10. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  how  far  Fort  Bunker  Hill  was  from  this  court-house. 

A.  It  was  about  four  miles. 

Q.  In  which  direction  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  in  which  direction,  but  it  was  on  the  Bladensbnrg  road. 

Q    Was  it  the  tunipike  road  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  turnpike  road  ;  it  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  Glenwood  cemetery. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  iu  Washington  that  night  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  was  at  Canterbury  Hall,  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and  I  stayed  in  the  barracks  of  some  company  that  w^is  here  at  that 
time,  during  the  night.  It  is  a  place  called  "  Soldiers  Home"  or  "Rjat,"or 
something  of  tfiat  kind,  near  the  depot. 

Q.  In  the  early  morning  following  the  assassination  what  did  you  do  f 

A.  I  went  from  here  out  to  Fort  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Robert  G.  Staples. 
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Q.  Tell  the  jury  how  yon  went,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback  ? 

A.  On  foot. 

Q.  What  waa  Staples  ?   Was  he  in  yoar  company  f 

A    He  was  a  private  in  my  company. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  leave  Washington  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  time — between  4  and  5. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury,  after  you  got  out  on  the  Bladensburg  road,  what 
you  saw  that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  horse  hitched  to  an  opening  in  the  fence,  about  two  miles  from 
here. 

Q.  Describe  that  horse. 

A.  It  was  a  dark  bay  horse. 

Q.  Describe  his  forenead. 

A.  I  think  he  had  a  star  on  the  forehead,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  What  of  his  feet  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly,  but  I  think  he  had  one  white  foot. 

Q    What  had  he  on  him  ? 

A.  Trapping? ;  a  citizen's  saddle  and  a  piece  of  woollen  blanket  under  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  blanket  was  it  ? 

A.  Soldier's  blanket,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  he  saddled  and  bridled  1 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  How  near  the  house  was  it  wliere  he  was  tied  1 

A.  It  may  be  a  hundred  yards  from  it 

Q.  Did  he  excite  any  remark  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  observed  him  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  Soon  after  you  passed  this  horse  tell  the  jury  what  occurred. 

A.  About  fifteen  minutes  an;er  I  passed  this  horse  a  man  rode  up  to  me  on 
this  same  horse  and  asked  me  if  there' would  be  any  trouble  in  getting  through 
the  pickets,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  told  him  exactly,  but  I  think  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  there  would  be,  or  something  -te  that  effect.  I  asked  him  if  he  liad 
beard  of  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  President. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  gave  a  sneering  laugh. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  looked  back  and  on  both  sides. 

Q.  In  what  manner  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy,  fidgetty,  and  nervous. 

Q.  Could  you  discover  anything  that  arrested  his  attention  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  coming  from  the  city,  an  orderly,  I  think,  carrying  des- 
patches to  Fort  Bunker  Hill.     As  soon  as  he  saw  him  coming  he  rode  away. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  saw  this  man  coming  1 

A.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  try  it,  and  rode  away. 

Q    Try  what  ? 

A.  Try  the  pickets. 

Q.  How  did  he  rido  ? 

A.  The  horse  went  at  a  pretty  fast  gait. 

[The  prisoner  was  here  requested  to  stand  up  in  such  a  position  that  the 
witness  might  see  his  back.] 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner)  before  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  seen  that  back  before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  on  that  horse  ? 
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A.  I  think  I  did. 
No  crosB-examination. 

Frank  M.  Heaton,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Carrington  : 

Q.  Will  you  Plate  where  you  reside  1 

A.  462  Eleventh  street,  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  7 

A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 

A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  from  ? 

A.  Indiana. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know  a  public  building  here  formerlj  used  as  a  theatre, 
called  Ford's  theatre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  1865  ? 

A.  On  the  northwest  comer  of  Tenth  and  F  streets. 

Q.  How  near  is  that  to  Ford's  theatre  1 

A.  About  half  a  square,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  where  you  were  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President. 

A.  I  wan  living  in  that  house. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  at  your  house  at  night 

A.  I  warn 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  I  was  there  all  the  evening,  except  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  was  absent 
at  the  theatre. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  President's  carriage  came  to  the  theatre  that 
night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  carriage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  President  and  his  wife  and  the  partj  get  ont  of  it 

Q.  State  where  you  were  standing  at  that  time. 

A    In  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  building  ? 

A.  On  the  pavement,  a  few  feet  from  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  during  that  time,  your  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
crowd,  either  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  or  coming  from  the  restaa- 
rant  in  that  vicinity,  and  if  you  saw  any  face  that  attracted  your  particular  at- 
tention ? 

A.  I  saw  one  face  at  the  time  that  attracted  my  attention  particularly. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  did  see. 

A.  At  the  time  the  President's  carriage  drove  up,  I  saw  a  half  a  doseo,  or 
a  dozen,  persons  come  round  it  from  the  restaurants  in  the  vicinity.  Go  Ust 
Tuesday  week  I  came  into  court  and  saw  the  prisoner  for  the  first  time.  On 
looking  at  him  I  saw  a  very  distinct  resemblance  between  the  face  I  saw  that 
night  and  his  own. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  where  you  saw  the  prisoner. 

A.  In  front  of  Ford's  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 

Q.  About  what'  time  was  that  ? 

A.  Between  a  quarter  of  eight  and  a  quarter  past  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  person  in  whose  company  he  was  at  that  time  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 
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Theodorb  Bbnjamin  Rhodes,  sworn  and  examined 
By  Mr.  Garbinoton  : 

Q.  State  wh«re  yon  live. 

A.  I  am  living  at  the  present  time  east  of  the  GapitoL 

Q    In  this  city  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  living  here  t 

A.  Since  1862.     I  was  away  bnt  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  I 

A.  Repairing  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  working  in  the  garden  that  I  have 
adjoining  my  house. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  day  of  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln. 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  this  building  on  Tenth  street,  between  E  and  F,  called 
Ford's  theatre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  you  were  in  that  neighborhood. 

A.  I  was  in  Ford's  theatre  on  the  day  of  the  assassination. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  what  time  in  the  day. 

A.  As  near  as  I  can  impress  it  upon  my  mind  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock,  when  I  entered  the  building. 

Q.  After  entering  the  theatre,  state  if  your  attention  was  directed  by  any- 
thing you  saw  going  on  in  one  of  the  private  boxes. 

A.  I  went  in  merely  to  look  at  the  theatre.  I  went  up  the  steps  to  the  sec- 
ond floor ;  went  down  in  front  where  the  circle  was,  to  look  upon  the  stage ; 
whilst  there  I  saw  one  of  the  box  doors  open  a  little  and  shut.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  from  that  point  of  view,  and  supposing  some  one  was  in  there,  having 
beard  some  one  stepping  about,  I  went  down  to  the  box  and  looked  out 
from  that  point.  As  I  approached  the  box  whoever  was  in  there  walked  away 
out  of  the  box,  and  I  entered  and  looked  from  that  point  on  the  stage.  I  had 
been  looking  thore  about  a  minute  or  two  when  the  same  person,  I  suppose, 
who  went  out  of  the  box  returned  and  spoke  to  me.  He  said  he  was  connected 
with  the  theatre.  We  then  had  a  few  words  together,  when  my  attention  was 
again  drawn  to  the  scenery  on  the  stage.  They  had  a  curtain  down  that  had 
recently  been  painted,  I  believe,  and  I  stood  there  looking  at  that.  Then  I 
heard  this  man  behind  me  doing  something.  In  turning  around  to  see  what  it 
was  he  was  doing — I  supposed  he  was  looking  down  as  I  was — I  noticed  that 
he  had  a  piece  of  wood  ;  whether  he  had  it  put  in  under  his  coat  or  was  taking 
it  out  I  cannot  say.  The  piece  of  wood  was  about  three  feet  long  and  about 
as  wide  as  my  two  fingers^maybe  a  little  more  in  the  centre — slanting  a  little 
towards  each  end  from  the  centre.  As  I  turned  round  he  said,  *'  The  President 
is  going  to  be  here  to-night."  That  was  the  first  intimation  1  had  of  the  expected 
presence  of  the  President  that  night.  I  said,  "  He  is  ?"  He  then  said,  **  We 
are  going  to  fix  up  the  box  for  his  reception.  I  suppose  there  is  going  to  be  a 
big  crowd  here,  and  we  are  going  to  endeavor  to  arrange  it  so  that  he  won't  be 
disturbed."  He  then  fixed  this  piece  of  wood  into  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  there 
as  large  as  my  thumb.  I  should  think  the  hole  to  be  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  He  placed  one  end  of  this 
stick  in  the  bole  and  it  being  a  little  too  large  took  a  knife  and  whittled  it  down 
a  little.  He  also  gouged  out  the  hole  a  little  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  fit. 
Then  he  placed  it  against  the  panel  of  the  door  across  to  the  wall,  forming  an 
angle.  He  says,  **  The  crowa  may  be  so  immense  as  to  push  the  door  open, 
and  we  want  to  fasten  it  so  that  this  cannot  be  the  case."  He  asked  me  if  I 
thought  that  would  hold  it  sufficiently  tight.    I  told  him  I  should  judge  that  it 
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would  bold  a^ioBt  a  great  pressure ;  that  a  hole  wonld  be  punched  tbrougb  the 
panel  of  the  door  before  it  would  give  way.  The  wood  was  either  oak  or  of 
North  Carolina  pine.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  wood,  but  I  am 
rather  of  the  impression  it  was  North  Carolina  pine,  which  is  a  very  tough  wood, 
I  believe.  After  he  had  fitted  that  to  suit  him  we  had  a  few  words  more  tc^ther. 
I  then  heard  some  one  come  across  the  stage,  back  of  the  curtain. 

The  District  Attornbv.  You  have  spoken  of  this  interview  with  a  per- 
son.    I  will  ask  the  prisoner  to  stand  up  here.     [The  prisoner  did  so] 

Q.  State  if  that  is  the  man,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner),  and  whether  you  saw 
him  there  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  that  was  the  man. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  all  that  occurred. 

A.  I  thouglit  it  was  singular  that  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  could  not 
afford  a  lock  for  a  box  of  that  kind.     That  was  what  passed  in  my  mind. 

The  District  Attorn  by.  We  only  want  what  occurred;  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  have  your  thoughts. 

A.  I  heard  some  one  passine  behind  the  stage  curtain.  This  man  with  whom 
I  had  been  talking  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  noise  behind  went  immediately  oat 
of  the  box,  then  a  short  thick  set  man  came  in,  a  man  I  should  judge  a  little 
taller  than  I  am  and  good  deal  stouter.     He  hallooed  for  some  one. 

Q.  Who  hallooed  ? 

A.  This  roan  that  came  in.  He  says,  '*  halloo,  halloo,  Ned,"  or  Dick,  I  don't 
know  which.  I  think  however,  it  was  Ned.  **  Halloo,  Ned,  come  here,  bring 
out  them  things  ;"  but  the  man  did  not  answer  that  he  was  hallooing  for.  He 
repeated  the  call  some  three  or  four  times,  may  be  more.  Finally  I  heard  some 
one  say,  "  Halloo,"  away  down  back  by  the  curtain,  he  said  ••  come  here  right 
off,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  the  man  came  up  stairs.  Where  it  was 
I  don't  know,  it  was  back  of  this  box  leading  from  off  towards  the  stage.  I 
think  he  had  one  of  these  black  satchels  about  eighteen  inches  long  with  some- 
thing in  it.  This  thick  set  man  says  to  him,  ••  We  are  behind  time."  He  said 
that  they  had  not  heard  that  the  President  was  going  to  be  there  until  abont 
an  hour  before,  and  that  they  had  but  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  fix  up  for 
the  occasion.  He  says  to  this  slim  man,  **  Go  down  to  my  office  "  (or  room,  I 
don't  know  which  he  said,)  <*and  bring  up  that  big  easy  chair,'*  and  I  think  be 
said  big  rocking  chair.  The  man  replied  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  carry 
it  it  was  so  heavy.  This  other  man  replied,  "  Oh,  yes,  you  can  carry  it ;"  and 
I  think  he  told  him  that  there  was  some  one  down  there  who  would  help  him. 
Aiiyhow  he  went  and  brought  it. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  prisoner  ?     Was  he  there  during  the  whole  time  I 

A.  No,  sir,  he  went  out  before  they  came  into  the  box. 

The  District  Attorxev.  I  do  not  want  you  to  state  anything  that  occur- 
red after  he  left. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Oh,  we  don't  object. 

The  District  Attorney.  But  we  don't  care  about  having  anything  ex- 
cept what  was  said  in  his  presence. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Wliat  time  of  day  do  you  say  this  was  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  it  was  between  II  and  12  o'clock.  I  should  think  it  was 
about  half  past  eleven,  from  other  occurrences  I  know  of  that  happened.  I 
remember  that  shortly  after  I  left  there  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  th^n 
either  ^ve  minutes  of  twelve  or  five  minutes  past  twelve,  I  do  not  know  which; 
but  I  know  that  the  bells  rung  for  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  looked  at  my  watdi  to 
Bee  how  it  agreed  with  the  time. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  there  altogether  ? 

A.  I  must  have  beeu  there  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  How  long  were  jou  there  with  these  people  fixing  the  box  after  this  man 
went  away  ? 

A.  They  went  out  and  came  in  once  or  twice  themselves.  I  was  there  but  a 
few  minutes  after  they  came  there  the  last  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  after  the  piisoner  went  away  ? 

A.  He  went  out  and  in  the  box  two  or  three  times  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  The  last  time  after  he  went  away  ? 

A.  I  should  think  about  fifteen  minutes  ;  maybe  not  so  long  as  that. 

Q.  Then  were  you  there  about  fifteen  minutes  when  they  came  to  fix  the 
chairs  and  so  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  there  about  fifteen  minutes  before  that  time  1 

A.  I  should  think  somewhere  in  that  neighboroood. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  man  who  was  there  when  you  first  went  in  ? 

A.  As  I  approached  the  box  this  man,  whoever  he  was — I  only  got  a  glimpse 
of  bim  as  he  went  from  the  box — went  out.  I  went  down  in  the  box  and  was 
looking  on  to  the  stage  when  he  returned  and  spoke  to  me.  I  supposed  it  was 
the  same  man,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  man  went  out  of  the  box  the  tirst  time,  when  you 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him — how  long  before  the  prisoner  came  in  7 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  not  over  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Q.  You  stood  by  and  saw  him  fit  this  thing  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  talked  freely  to  you  about  it  ? 

A.  He  told  me  what  I  nave  said. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  coat  had  he  on  ? 

A .  He  had  on  a  black  coat. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  frockcoatt 

A.  A  frockcoat,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  long  enough  for  that  stick  to  be  stuck  away  under  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  far  the  stick  was  up  under  it.  He  held  it  in  this  way 
[describing  the  position.] 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  on  his  head  ? 

A.  I  think  he  had  on  a  small  black  hat — what  is  called  a  jockey  hat,  I  think  ? 

Q.  Had  he  any  beard  on  his  face  ? 

A.  I  think  he  had  no  beard — very  little,  if  any. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  had  any  or  not  1 

A.  I  could  not  say  for  a  certainty.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
very  little.  I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  down  on  the  sides  here,  or  over  his  lips. 
I  cannot  say  which. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  color  of  it  ? 

A.  It  was  of  a  very  lisht  color.  After  he  spoke  of  being  an  actor  I  took 
more  notice  of  the  man,  thinking  what  kind  of  an  actor  he  would  be. 

Q.  How  much  light  was  there  in  that  place  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.     There  was  quite  as  much  as  there  is  here. 

Q.  Enough  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  persons  down  on  the  stage  very 
plainly  1 

A.  Yes,  sir,  if  I  could  see  anybody  there. 

Q.  Was  it  so  light  that  you  could  see  that  picture  on  the  scenery  there  ? 

A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  wbci  you  first  heard  this  noise  in  the  bax  ? 

A.  Near  the  circle  ;  about  half  way  down  where  it  goes  below.  I  was  in  the 
circle  looking  down  toward  the  stage. 

Q.  Right  opposite  the  middle  of  the  stage? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  there  could  you  distingnish  persoiiB  on  the  stage  and  in  this  hox  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  on  my  way  going  ont  when  I  saw  this  box 
door  was  open  and  shut,  or  whether  I  was  going  down  from  there  to  get  a  better 
sight.  Which  ever  way  it  was,  I  saw  the  hox  door  open  and  shat  a  little  and 
heard  some  person  trampling  there,  and,  as  I  thought,  going  down  to  the  box. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  which  side  of  die  stage  that  box  was  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  for  a  certainty ;  but  I  can  give  yon  my  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  box  above  or  any  box  below  this 
one,  or  was  it  on  a  level  with  the  stage  ? 

A.  I  did  not  notice  that     I  thmk  it  was  above  the  stage. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  stand  to  the  front  of  the  box  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

Q.  You  were  looking  at  the  scenery  when  yon  were  in  the  box.  How  far 
was  it  to  the  scenery  you  were  looking  at  I 

A.  It  must  have  been  twenty-five  or  thir^  feet;  I  do  not  know  the  distance; 
I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  before  the  military  com- 
mission took  place  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  as  a  witness  there  t 

A.  No,  sir, 

Q   When  did  you  first  mention  these  fiicts  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  mentioned  them  at  all ;  I  might  have  spoken  to  mj 
wife  at  the  time  I  went  home ;  I  spoke  to  my  wife  of  the  fact  that  the  Preddent 
was  expected  at  the  theatre  that  night,  and  she  made  some  remark  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  a  very  good  place  for  the  President  to  be. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  that»  but  as  to  when  yon  first  eomniQ- 
nicated  the  facts  you  have  here  stated. 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  spoke  of  them,  nnless  I  might  have  mentioned 
them  to  my  wife. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  to  find  out  you  knew  it  ? 

A.  I  addressed  a  line  to  the  Attorney  General,  I  think,  to  the  effect  that  I 
knew  something  that  I  supposed  would  be  of  account — ^whether  in  fiavorofdie 
prisoner  or  against  him,  I  did  not  know.     I  had  not  then  seen  the  prisoner. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  wrote  it  a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  but  I  did  not  send  it  at  the  time  I 
wrote  it. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  so  far  as  you  recollect,  you  did  not  mention  it  to  07* 
body  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect,  nnless  to  my  wife  on  the  day  of  the  assassination 
on  going  home  from  the  theatre,  and  I  do  not  know  as  I  spoke  to  her  even  tben 
about  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  an  advantage  to  the 
government  or  the  prisoner,  as  you  had  not  seen  him  since  I 

A.  Not  to  know  him. 

Q.  Did'nt  you  read  the  evidence  at  the  conspiracy  trials  f 

A.  The  greater  share  of  it. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  trying  to  find  out  something  about  the  fixing  of  tiuU 
bar? 

A.  I  read  that  there  was  a  man  who  gave  that  evidence  in,  but  I  knewirbit 
he  said  about  it  was  of  no  account  at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  they  were  trying  to  find  out  who  fixed  that  bar? 

A.  I  believe  that  I  did  read  that  that  man  did  see  that  bar  fixed,  bnt  I  do  o<>t 
know  what  the  evidence  is  at  pi  esent. 
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Q.  You  never  told  anjbodj  then  of  what  yon  had  seen  at  that  time,  or  what 
yore  onld  prove  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did ;  I  did  not  think  it  of  any  account  at  that  time. 
By  the  District  Attornbv  : 

Q.  You  say  yon  recollect  these  incidents  and  yon  wrote  a  letter  to  me  about 
them! 

A.  I  wrote  it  to  the  Attorney  General  or  the  District  Attorney ;  do  not  know 
what  your  position  is  in  particular. 

Q.  And  you  then  came  to  the  court  7 

A.  I  came  after  being  summoned. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  yon  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  knew  this  to  be  the  man  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  prisoner,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation  that  you  have 
detailed  to  the  jury,  stated  that  he  was  an  actor  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  connected  with  the  theatre. 

Q.  When  he  made  that  remark  was  there  anything  peculiar  about  his  face 
that  attracted  your  attention  ? 

A.  I  thought,  after  looking  at  the  man — ^I  generally  take  a  good  square  look 
at  a  man  if  I  take  toy  notice  of  him  at  all — I  say,  I  thought,  af^r  looking  at  the 
man,  that  he  might  learn  things  pretty  easily,  but  he  would  not  make  mach  of 
an  actor;  he  had  not  much  expression  in  his  face,  which  I  always  thought  that 
'  vocation  demanded.  He  was  very  wide  through  the  top  of  the  head,  and  had 
what  I  call  "lantern  jaws  "  running  down  pretty  thin  and  meagre,  which  would 
not  give  him  a  groat  deal  of  expression  as  an  actor.  This  is  what  passed  in  my 
mind  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  writing  a  letter  to  the  District  Attorney. 
Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  time  after  you  wrote  that  letter  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  ante-room  here  and  other  places,  and  whilst  pass- 
ing backward  and  forward  through  the  halls. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  he  was  District  Attorney  1 

A.  I  did  not;  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  lawyers  connected  with  this  trial. 
What  position  he  held  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  conversation  with  any  one  else  ? 

A.  I  held  conversation  with  this  young  man  here  (pointing  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
assistant  district  attorney.)  I  did  not  know  what  his  position  was.  He  said 
he  was  connected  with  this  prosecution. 

Q    Did  you  have  conversation  with  anybody  else  1 

A.  I  spoke  something  to  my  wife  about  it,  and  she  remarked  she  guessed  I 
had  better  have  held  my  tongue. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  else  except  your  wife  and  those  whom  you 
have  named  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  (Good  humoredly :)  Did  you  talk  to  this  young  man  ?  (Pointing  to  Mr. 
Herrepont»  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution.) 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  when  he  was  by  at  the  time ;  there  was  one  who  came 
into  the  room  where  we  were  with  some  letters,  I  believe. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  The  three  gentlemen  here  and  your  wife  are  the  only  persons  you  have 
Apoken  of  in  regard  to  this  matter  7 
33 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  the  appearance  of  this  party  that  jou  eay  said  he  was  an  actor 

A.  He  Baid  he  was  connected  with  the  theatre.  I  aappceed,  of  course,  he 
was  an  actor. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  say  he  had  a  hat  on  ? 

A.  He  had  one  of  these  little  jockey  hats  which  just  cover  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  hardly  that. 

By  a  Juror : 
Q.  Where  did  we  understand  you  to  say  this  person  went  who  left  the  box 
as  you  were  approaching  it  ? 
A.  He  walked  out  back  as  I  approached  the  box,  but  returned  very  quick. 
Q.  Did  he  appear  to  go  away,  to  leave  the  box  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  left  the  box ;  I  just  got  a  glimpse  of  his  back  as  I  entered. 
Q.  He  appeared  to  leave  the  box  entirely  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  He  came  back  with  this  stick  under  his  coat  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  the  stick  under  his  coat  or  not ;  I  do  not 
know  where  he  bad  it. 

Q.  Did  the  stout  man  appear  to  go  off  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
other  man  came  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  sounded  like  it. 

By  a  Juror : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  stick  that  you  have  described,  since  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  slanting  at  both  ends  ? 

A.  It  was  a  little  bevelled  at  each  end  from  the  centre.  I  remember  that  it 
was  of  a  shape  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  pressure. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  the  hole  in  the  wall  was  about  as  big  as  your  thumb  t 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  as  wide  as  my  thumb,  and  about  an  inch  or  ah  inch  and 
a  half  long.     It  was  doved  right  in  the  plastering. 

Q.  And  that  stick  was  made  to  fit  into  that  ? 

A.  He  whittled  the  stick  a  little,  and  then,  I  think,  took  and  gouged  the  hole 
in  the  wall  a  little.  Then  he  placed  the  other  end  against  the  panel  of  the  door, 
as  I  supposed,  to  try  the  length  of  it. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
David  H.  Bates — age,  twenty-six  years — sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Loo^  at  these  papers,  (two  letters  of  the  prisoner  to  witness  Weichmsn, 
dated  respectively  November  12,  and  September  21,  1864,  with  the  card  of 
Booth  and  card  of  Surratt,  heretofore  placed  in  evidence,)  and  say  whether  job 
have  seen  them  before. 

A.  I  have  seen  the  card  signed  Booth,  and  the  two  letters  signed  Surratt;  I 
have  not  seen  the  card  signed  Surratt. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  and  jury  how  you  came  into  possession  of  tbst 
letter?  (Letter  directed  to  A.  G.  Atzerodt,  Washington,  D.  C,  poatmarked 
New  York,  May  15,  after  the  assassination.) 

A.  I  first  saw  this  letter  in  the  War  Department  mail  shortlj  after  this  date. 
I  have  no  distinct  memory  as  to  the  exact  date. 
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Q.  Did  yon  put  any  mark  on  the  envelope  t 

A*.  I  put  on  the  upper  left-hand  comer  the  initialfl  "£.  L,  8." 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  there  now  1 

A.  It  was  in  pencil  and  has  heen  erased ;  I  can  see  it,  however,  and  that  it 
is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  were  when  you  opened  that  envelope? 

A.  I  did  not  open  it. 

Q.  Was  it  opened  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  opened  in  my  presence. 

Q.  What  do  you  rememher  ahout  it  ? 

A.  I  rememher  that  it  came  in  the  mail,  and  that  I  put  the  initials  "E.  L.  8.** 
in  the  comer,  in  order  that  it  might  go  to  the  care  of  £.  L.  Stanton. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  ? 

A.  I  examined  it. 

Q.  Look  at  the  paner  and  see  if  it  has  had  anything  done  to  it ;  whether  the 
paper  is  in  its  natural  state. 

A.  I  see  the  paper  is  not  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it  first. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  the  letter  is  in  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  until  witness  states  his  information  on 
the  subject  of  handwriting.) 

Mr.  FiEBRBPONT.  I  will  go  fully  into  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  War  Department  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  War  Department  telegraph  office— iu  charge  thereof— during 
the  war. 

Q.  How  many  years  t 

A.  Over  five  years ;  I  went  there  first  in  May,  1861,  and  lefk  in  August,  1866. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  there  ? 

A.  During  all  that  time,  except,  probably,  at  first,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  office, 
as  chief  operator  or  manager. 

Q.  What  duties  does  that  position  involve  ? 

A.  I  was  generally  in  charge  of  the  office,  and  forwarded  telegrams ;  I  also 
had  charge,  from  June,  1862,  until  I  left,  of  cipher  telegrams. 

Q.  Tell  the  court  how  much  experience  you  had  in  that  particular. 

A.  During  that  time  I  deciphered  and  assisted  in  deciphering  a  great  many 
cipher  letters  and  telegrams,  a  great  many  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  dis- 
guised handwriting,  and  which  came  to  me  through  being  captured  from  the 
enemy,  from  blockade  runners,  and  in  other  various  ways. 

Q.  Then  what  has  been  your  experience  in  deciphering  and  detecting  hand- 
writing ? 

A.  My  experience  has  been  very  great.  There  has  hardly  been  a  week  but 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  deciphering  letters  and  examining  handwriting. 

Q.  In  that  department  of  expert,  what  would  you  say  of  your  experience  and 
your  knowledge?  have  you  great  knowledge  as  an  expert  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  whose  handwriting  that  is?  (letter  directed  to  Atzerodt.) 

A.  1  ought  to  know  it. 

The  court  suggested  the  first  question  should  be  whether  the  witness  knows 
the  handwriting. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  handwritmg  t  Give  the  sources  of  your 
informadon ;  whether  you  have  seen  the  party  write,  or  have  seen  writing  you 
know  to  be  his  t 

Q.  I  have  never  seen  the  party  who  wrote  this  write.  I  have  seen  hand- 
irriting  signed  by  that  party.  I  believe,  I  know  the  handwriting  of  the  slip  of 
^per  D^re  me,  and  that  it  is  written  by  the  same  party  to  whom  I  refer. 
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Mr.  Bradley  said  tbat  was  not  evidence. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  could  state  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  party 
write,  or  whether  he  had  in  his  possession  letters  acknowledged  by  him  to  be 
in  his  handwriting. 

Witness.  I  have  never  seen  the  party  write. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  letters  from  that  party  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  letters  signed  with  his  name  whicb  he  acknowledged 
to  be  his  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Pibrrepont.  Now  what  is  the  source  of  your  knowledge  of  the  hand- 
writing. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  to  prove  the  handwritmg 
by  comparison  with  other  papers  which  had  been  exhibited  to  witness. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  the  question  then  was  whether  the  papers  could  now  be 
introduced  axkd  the  handwriting  proved  by  comparison  with  other  papers  leceived 
by  other  parties. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  the  rule  of  law  upon  that  subject  was  very  well  settled 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  He  expected  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  this 
letter  by  comparison  with  the  letters  shown  witness,  dated  November  12  and 
September  21,  1864. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  the  witness  Weichman  had  sworn  he  believed  these 
papers  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Surratt.  The  question  before  the  court  wis 
whether  a  comparison  of  these  letters,  under  these  ciicumstances,  could  be  made 
by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  that  if  witness  was  in  this  manner  allowed  to  identify,  (^ 
course  the  defence  would  be  permitted  to  bring  evidence  to  rebut  the  testimooj 
of  Weichman,  identifying  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  as  the  handwriting  ii 
the  prisoner, 

The  Court  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  said  he  would,  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  the  defence  reserved  an  exception  to  the  ruling. 

Q.  Now  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  interior  of  that  letter  directed  to 
Atzerodt  is  ? 

A.  1  believe  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Surratt,  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Look  at  the  envelope  and  state  in  whose  handwriting  the  duection  is,  if 
you  know  ] 

A.  The  same. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  then  read  in  evidence  the  envelope,  as  follows : 

"  A.  J.  Atzerodt,  Washington,  D.  C  ; "  postmarked  "  N.  T^  May  15,  1865." 

Q.  When  did  this  come  into  your  possession  ? 

A.  About  May  16  or  17,  1865. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  then  read  in  evidence  the  contents  of  the  envelope  as  foDoirs: 

"  S.  P. C.  R. all  right no  hurry Tony." 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  I  suppose,  Atzerodt  did  not  ever  receive  this  letter! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury,  from  your  experience,  whether  or  not  it  is  dii* 
cult  to  dieguise  one's  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Q,  You  may  give  the  reason.  Is  there  anything  that  belongs  to  eveiy  mtn'i 
hand  as  there  is  to  the  expression  of  his  face,  walk,  &c. 

Mr.  Bradley.     Tbat  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Mr,  Pierrepont  to  witness.     Give  your  own  reason. 

Witness.  I  cannot  readily  give  the  reason.  I  know  it  is  so  from  my  own 
experience  in  handwritings. 
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Q.  Is  there  something  about  every  man's  hand  peculiar  to  himself? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  maj  look  at  this  letter  which  has  previously  been  read  in  evidence, 
(signed  Charles  Selby,)  and  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  writing  is  in  a 
natoral  hand,  or  in  a  dismised  hand. 

A.  I  consider  it  in  a  diseuised  hand. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  whose  hand  it  is ;  if  so,  state  from  what  you 
derive  your  knowledge. 

A.  I  have  such  a  knowledge. 

Q.  Now  tell  how  you  derive  it  ? 

A.  From  a  comparison  with  the  two  telegrams  which  I  have  in  my  hand  now. 

Q.  Who  are  the  teleerams  signed  by  ? 

A.  They  are  signed  by  J.  Wilkes  booth. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting  the  Gharles  Selby  letter  is  ? 

A.  In  that  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

Gross  examined : 

By  Mr.  Mbbrick  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Booth  write? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  his  writing,  except  these  two  telegrams  1 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  And  from  those  two  telegrams  you  say  you  take  this  to  have  been  written 
by  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  what  feature  of  resemblance  there  is  between  them  ] 

A.  There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  capital  letter  *'  L,"  in  the  address, 
"Dear  Lewis,"  and  in  the  capital  ''L,"  in  O'Laughlin's  name  in  the  telegram. 
I  also  notice  a  resemblance  in  the  last  stroke  of  the  *'  L,"  which  is  made  straight 
out,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  You  see  a  resemblance  in  the  capital  "  L's,"  and  in  the  tail  of  the  *'  L  " 
coming  out  straight;  tell  me  of  any  other  feature  of  resemblance? 

A.  Another  feature  is  in  the  capital  *'  E,"  in  *'  Esq.,"  in  the  letter,  and  in 
•*  Exeter,"  in  the  telegram ;  also  in  the  word  "  English." 

Q.  Tell  me  wherein  they  are  alike  ? 

A.  They  are  alike  in  their  resemblance.  I  do  not  know  any  particular  mark 
in  either,  on  which  I  could  dve  an  opinion.     They  only  resemble  each  other. 

Q.  You  think  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  features  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  if  the  two  "  E's,"  to  which  you  have  referred  in  the  tele- 
gram, stand  as  an  independent  letter  without  a  line  connecting  them  with  the 
adjoining  letter,  or  whether  they  are  connected  and  fall  apart  7 

A.  They  are  disconnected. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  "  E,"  in  the  word  "  Esq.,"  is  a  disconnected  let- 
ter, or  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  letter  in  the  same  word  ? 

A.  That  is  disconnected.  The  pen  was  lifted  when  the  second  letter  of  the 
word  was  formed. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  other  feature  of  resemblance  ? 

A.  I  notice  in  the  Selby  letter  also,  two  other  words  commencing  with  a  capi- 
tal "  L,"  bearing  the  same  peculiarity  which  I  have  observed  in  the  "  L's"  of  the 
Booth  telegram.  I  observe  also  that  the  capital  "T,"  in  the  telegram,  has  the 
same  peculiarity — that  in  this  the  capital  **  H  "  has  a  sort  of  catch  as  the  pen 
touches  the  paper  first. 

Q.  Then  you  notice  the  resemblance  in  the  "T,"the  "L's," and  the  "E's;" 
is  the  resemblance  in  these  letters  the  means  by  which  you  identify  the  hand- 
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A.  From  this  resemblance,  and  more  from  the  genial  character  of  the  haad- 
writing,  which  I  cannot  describe  from  any  distinct  peculiarity. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  open  when  it  came  into  your  poseeasion  t 

A.  No,  sir.     It  was  sealed,  in  the  War  Department  maiL 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  put  into  that  mail  because  Atzerodt  was  in  oha^  of  tie 
government  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  was  the  supposition  I  had. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  enclosure  of  that  envelope  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  the  same  day  that  it  came  to  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  opened  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

.  William  S.  Thompson,  sworn  and  examined : 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  1 

A.  Druggist,  corner  oi  Fifteenth  street  and  New  York  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  store  been  there  ? 

A.  Since  1859. 

Q.  Was  Herold  there  as  a  clerk  for  you  1  I  mean  Herold  who  was  tried  as 
one  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  from  what  date  to  what  date  he  was  your  ckrki 

A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  in  1862  or  1863.  He  came  with  me  about 
the  Ist  of  March,  and  was  discharged  about  the  4th  of  July  following.  I  do  not 
remember  which  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  t 

A.  I  could  ascertain  by  reference  to  my  book. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  and  give  the  dates  subsequently  ? 

A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting? 

A.  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  President  Lincoln  during  the  time  he  was  theret 
or  before  or  after,  obtained  his  medicines  of  you  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  medicines  there,  and  I  suppose  he  moflt 
have  got  some  during  the  time  Herold  was  there. 

This  evidence  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradlbv  as  not  coming  up  to  the  role. 

Mr.  Pibrrbpont  said  he  supposed  witness  understood  the  reason  for  which 
he  was  called,  and  desired  him  to  return  to  his  store,  examine  his  books,  reteh 
his  memory,  and  report  again  on  Friday  morning. 

William  Norton,  residence  Charlotte  Hall,  St.  Mary's  county,  Maiylani 
sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  city  1 
A.  In  1861. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  this  city  now  ? 
A.  No,  sir.     I  live  at  Charlotte  Hall. 
Q.  When  did  you  come  here  as  a  witness  first  1 
A.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Monday. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anyone  connected  with  the  examination  of  this  case  J 
A.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Carrington ;  also  Judge  Holt*  and  Cokoe! 
Barr. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  you  lived  in  the  month  of  April,  1865  f 
A.  At  T.  B ,  Prince  Gkorge's  county,  Maryland. 
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Q.  On  tbe  Idth,  14th,  and  15tb  of  April  who  did  jou  see  connected  with  the 
pnsonen  in  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  f 
A.  None  of  them. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  ? 
X  2^0,  sir. 

Q.  X>id  yon  see  Heiold  f 
A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  JD'iA  you  see  Sorratt } 
A.  ^Not  sir. 

Q.  X>id  you  see  Mrs.  Sorratt  1 
A.  ^No,  sir. 

Q.  !Bad  yon  anything  to  do  with  any  arms,  or  did  you  see  any  arms  1 
A.  iNTot  at  that  time. 
Q.    When  did  yon  see  any  arms  t 
A.  I  saw  some  arms  in  the  month  of  March,  1865. 
Q.   Where  did  yon  see  them  I 
A.  I  saw  them  at  T.  B. 
Q.    Who  brought  them  there  1 
A.  I>avid  Harold  brought  them  there. 
Q.  TVhat  did  he  bring  ? 
A.  Se  brought  some  guns. 
Q.  Sow  many  ? 
A.  Two. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  anything  else  7 
A.  He  brought  two  carbines. 
Q.  Anything  else  ? 
A.  He  brought  a  pistol. 
Q.  What  else  t 
A.  He  had  a  knife  with  him. 
Q.  Any  ammunition  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  else  t 
A.  He  had  a  rope  with  him. 
Q.  Any  other  thing  ? 
A.  He  had  a  wrench. 
Q.  Anything  more  } 
A.  He  had  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  he  come  1 
A  He  came  in  the  night. 
Q'  What  time  in  the  night  t 
A  About  8  o'clock. 

Q*  What  did  he  do  with  the  things  he  brought  1 
A.  He  took  them  out  of  his  buggy. 
Q.  What  then? 

A  I  carried  them  into  the  bar-room. 
Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? 
A  I  did  not  do  anything  more  vrith  them  that  night. 
Q-  Did  you  or  he  no  anythbg  more  with  them  ) 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  the  next  morning  } 
A.  He  fired  his  pistol  off. 
Q.  Did  he  do  anything  more  1 
A.  He  went  away  after  breakfast. 
Q.  Did  he  take  tne  arms  and  ammunition  all  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  which  way  he  went  ? 
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A.  He  started  towards  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  stopped  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  these  afterwards  t 

A.  I  saw  two  carhines,  which  I  supposed  were  the  ones  I  saw  there,  in  the 
provost  marshal's  office,  on  14th  street,  a  few  days  after  the  asaassination. 

Q.  Between  the  time  Herold  took  them  away  and  the  time  you  saw  them  in 
the  provost  marshal's  office,  did  you  see  them  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.  The  witness  did  not  pretend  to  iden- 
tify the  carbines  at  all.) 

The  Court  said  he  supposed  they  were  going  on  to  identify  the  carbines. 
Question  repeated. 

A.  I  never  saw  the  carbines  after  Herold  took  them  off  until  I  saw  two  car- 
bines in  the  provost  marshal's  office. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  pistol  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  ammunition  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  knife  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rope  or  the  wrench,  or  any  one  of  the  things  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  horse  and  buggy  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  Herold  after  the  night  he  was  there  with  the 
arms! 

A.  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? 

A.  He  was  by  himself. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  1 

A.  He  said  he  was  going  down  to  Benedict  ducking. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  nothing  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  he  go  towards  Washington  1 

A.  It  was  after  breakfast,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  How  far  was  your  place  from  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  Five  miles. 

Q.  Did  he  go  in  the  direction  of  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  He  started  towards  Washbgton.  There  are  roads  that 
turn  off  after  leaving  T.  B. 

Q.  Are  they  both  in  the  same  direction  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  roads  start  together,  and  then  they  fork  off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  fork  he  took  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Herold  say  to  you  about  Surratt  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Surratt  had  been  there.  I  told  him  he  had  not  Be 
said  he  expected  he  would  be  there. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  at  what  time  he  expected  Surratt  there  1 

A.  He  said  he  expected  him  there  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  it  that  he  said  that  1 

A.  That  was  shortly  after  he  came  there. 

Q.  Did  Surratt  come  that  night  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night  ? 
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A.  No,  sir 

Q.  When  did  jon  see  Sarratt  after  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  3d  of  April,  1865. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  At  T.  B. 

Q.  Which  way  did  he  come  from  ? 

A.  He  came  mm  down  the  country. 

Q.  South,  west,  or  east? 

A.  Southeast  course. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  came  from  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  the  3d  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  he  with  him — ^wbat  arms  t 

A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  no  the  stage  J 

A.  He  came  on  the  stage. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leaye  on  the  3d  of  April  1 

A.  He  might  haye  left  at  half  past  two  or  three  o'clock. 

Q.  What  stage! 

A.  The  Leoiiardtown  Washington  stage. 

Q.  Was  that  a  stage  which  went  to  mishington  direct  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  you  saw  of  him  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  at  that  time  of  what  he  was  goii^g  to  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  to  Richmond  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradlby  said  it  was  time  te  interrupt  this  examination.  The  general 
question  had  been  answered,  and  these  questions  were  most  direct  and  leading. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT  said  they  were  direct  and  leading,  and  the  reason  was  ob- 
yions. 

Objections  overruled. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  Richmond  1 

Question  objected  to  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Court  said  as  a  proper  mode  of  testing  whether  the  question  was  leading 
or  not  he  could  not  himself  tell  what  answer  Uie  counsel  sought,  and  if  he  could 
not  probably  the  witness  could  not. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conyersation  with  him  ? 

A.  He  paid  me  two  dollars  and  a  half.  There  was  no  special  conyersation 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  yon  ? 

A.  Nothing  that  1  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  you^? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  asked  him  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  owed  it  to  you  t 

A.  A  short  time;  two  or  three  months; 

Q.  Was  he  there  two  mohths  before  1 

A.  I  could  not  say  two  months.    He  was  there  that  winter. 
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Q.  What  waa  he  doing  there  7 

A.  No  particular  baeiness. 

Q.  What  general  bosineaet 

A.  He  was  acquainted  there. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  him  with  there  f 

A.  He  was  there  with  himself. 

Q.  Waa  he  entirely  alone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  talking  to  nobody  at  all  t 

A.  He  talked  with  everybody  when  he  oame. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  t 

A.  He  staid  there  over  night. 

Q.  Was  that  what  ho  owed  you  for  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  collected  f 

A.  I  collected  a  bar  bill  and  house  bilL 

Q.  Who  staid  there  that  night  Y 

A.  Nobody  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  no  traveller  in  the  house  t 

A.  There  may  have  been. 

Q.  Who  was  he  1 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anybody  except  him  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  with  Atzerodt  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Atzerodt  has  been  with  him.  I  saw  Ataerodt  with  him  there. 
I  did  not  see  them  come  together  or  go  away  together ;  I  saw  them  in  the  bu^ 
room  together. 

David  H.  Batbs  recalled  and  ftirther  cross-examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Look  at  the  register  now  shown  you,  (arrival  book  of  St.  Lawrence  HaD< 
Montreal,  Canada,  1865,)  April  6,.  and  also  on  the  18th,  and  see  if  you  eaniod 
any  handwriting  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

A.  I  recognize  two  names. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? 

A.  The  first  is  Frank  Drummond,  and  the  next  is  John  Harrison,  W^aluBg- 
ton,  D.  C,  on  April  6. 

Q.  Is  either  of  these  in  disguised  handwriting  f 

A.  No,  sir.    I  also  find  the  handwriting  of  the  same  men  cm  April  18. 

Q.  Read  the  entire  entry. 

A.  On  the  18th  the  entry  is  simply  John  Harrison;  on  the  6tli  it  is  Jdm 
Harrison,  Washington,  D.  0.    Neither  of  these  is  a  disguised  signature. 

By  Mr.  Pbirrbpont  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  in  whose  handwriting  these  entries  are  t 
A.  I  think  it  is  the  handwriting  of  Surratt,  the  prisoner. 
The  district  attorney  stated  that  the  prosecution  would  be  able  to  dose  ^ 
evidence  to-day  if  the  witnesses  were  all  here ;  that  two  or  three  who  were  io 
the  city  did  not  answer,  and  one  sent  for  to  New  York  had  not  arrived.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  court  should  now  take  a  recess.  The  court  ac- 
cordingly took  a  recess  until  Friday  next  at  half  past  ten  a.  m. 


i 
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July  5,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  lOJ  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  proposed  to  read  from  and  pat  in  evidence  an  almanac  for 
i  year  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  when  the  moon  rose  in  Washington 
ue  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  tae  condition  of  the  moon  as  to  ftilness 
r.  P.  held  in  bis  hand  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  Almanac  for  the  year  1865.] 
Kr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  copy  produced  in  evidence  as 
;  authentic. 

Kr.  Pierrepont  said,  of  course  it  would  be  subject  to  any  correction  that 
i^ht  be  made,  if  any  could  be  made. 

rhe  court  remarked  that  anything  contained  in  an  almanac  admitted  to  be 
mine  and  authentic  could  be  received  in  evidence,  and  suegested  that  the 
lerican  Almaoac,  prepared  at  the  State  Department,  would  be  received  as 
hentic. 

tfr.  Bradley  suggested  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
kher  further  conversation  between  the  counsel  and  the  court,  it  was  deter- 
led  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  American  Almanac 

John  C.  Thompson,  residence  T.  B.,  Prince  (George's  county,  Maryland, 
»m  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

).  Have  you  been  in  the  city  during  thia  trial  t 

i.  Yes,  Kir. 

j.  Have  you  been  examined  anywhere  7 

i.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Where  did  you  live  in  the  spring  of  1865  I 

Sl.  At  T.  B. 

j.  What  were  you  doing  there  t 

L  I  was  keeping  a  hotel  there. 

j.  What  was  the  name  of  it  1 

k.  The  "T.B.  Hotel." 

2*  Do  you  remember  anything  that  happened  there  at  that  time  connected 

hHerold? 

9l  Yes,  sir. 

2.  Tell  us  what  it  was. 

£.  Herold  came  there  some  time  in  March ;  I  do  not  know  what  time  it  was 

Uarch,  1865. 

).  What  did  he  bring  with  him  7 

i.  A  sword,  a  couple  of  carbines,  and  a  gouple  of  double-barrel  guns. 

j.  Anything  else  1 

^.  I  remember  nothing  except  a  revolver. 

j.  Nothing  else? 

i.  Nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 

2-  Who  came  with  him  7 

1.  Nobody,  at  all. 

2-  What  did  he  come  in  7 
i.  He  came  in  a  buggy. 

2.  What  did  he  do  with  those  arms  7 

1.  He  put  them  in  the  bar-room  until  the  next  morning. 

2.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

i.  He  told  me  he  was  going  down  on  the  Patuxent  river  shooting  ducks. 

2.  Did  he  tell  you  he  expected  anybody  there  that  night  ? 

k.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  expected  John  Surratt  there. 

^.  What  did  he  do  in  the  night  7 

^  Nothing,  at  alL    He  came  there  about  8  o'clock ;  our  supper  was  over. 
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and  ordered  sapper.  They  bad  sapper  prepared  for  him,  and  he  afterwards 
went  to  bed. 

Q.  Did  Surratt  come  there  that  night  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  the  next  morning  7 

A.  The  next  morning,  he  got  up,  took  bis  gans,and  came  back  towards  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  which  road  he  took ;  the  roads  fork  this  side  of  yoor  pkee, 
do  they  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  which  way  be  took. 

Q.  Does  one  road  go  to  Surrattsvilie  1 

A.  One  road  goes  to  Sarrattsville,  and  the  other  to  Piscataway. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  which  road  he  took  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  away  with  him  t 

A.  Not  a  soul. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Atzerodt  t 

A.  I  knew  him. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  him  there  t 

A.  The  last  of  Febmary  or  first  of  March,  1865 ;  I  do  not  recoUect  whieL 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  Surratt  there  1 

A.  I  never  saw  him  there,  in  March,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  He  passed  my  place  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Did  he  ston  ? 

A.  He  stoppea  while  the  stage  was  changing  horses. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  him  T 

A.  I  may  have  spoken  to  him.  Do  not  recollect  distinctly.  I  think  I  did 
speak  to  him. 

Q   Did  you  see  Atzerodt  there  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Atzerodt  stop  there,  at  any  time,  at  your  house  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  staid  over  night  at  my  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  ? 

A.  The  last  time  he  was  there,  be  staid,  I  suppose,  a  half  hour,  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.     It  was  some  time  in  March. 

Q.  After  the  3d  of  April  you  did  not  see  him  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did. 

Q.  On  the  25th  of  March,  do  you  remember  anything  that  occurred  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Surratt  that  day  in  a  buggy  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q,  On  the  26Lh  did  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  t 

A.  On  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  eoing  ? 

A.  He  was  going  towards  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  know  from  what  point  he  came  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  it  t 

A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  stopped  at  that  time  } 
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L  Long  enough  to  change  horses  and  the  passengers  to  get  their  dinner.    I 

rse  half  an  hoar. 
What  coach  was  it  t 
L  The  mail  coach— coach  belonging  to  me. 
I.  Where  did  the  coach  come  from  f 

L  The  coach  came  from  Charlotte  Hall.    The  mail  came  from  Leonardtown 
t  morning. 

1,  Where  from  the  Potomac  was  that  1 
L  It  leaves  Briton's  bay. 

2.  That  bay  runs  into  the  Potomac  t 

L  Yes,  sir ;  it  connects  with  the  Potomac 

HTiLLiAM  S.  Thompson  recalled  and  examined. 

Bj  Mr.  PiBRRBPONT : 

^  Can  you  give  us  the  date  at  which  Herold  was  a  clerk  in  your  store  t 

L  From  the  1st  of  March,  1863,  until  the  4tb  day  of  July  folio  wine* 

2-  State  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  obtained  his  medicines  there  during  that  time. 

L  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

2*  Bo  you  know  whether  Herold  put  up  any  for  him  ? 

L  I  have  examined  my  books  ana  blotter,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 

ether  Herold  mixed  any  medicines  for  him  during  that  time.    I  find  only 

i  article  charged  by  Herold. 

i^.  Then  you  haye  no  other  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  could  not  see  the  releyancy  of  this  testimony,  and  de- 

^  it  to  be  receiyed  subject  to  his  objection. 

lit.  Pierrepont  said  he  would  endeayor  to  make  it  releyant.] 

A.  I  haye  no  other  means  of  knowing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradlbv  : 
Q.  Does  it  follow  because  the  charge  was  in  Herold's  handwriting,  that  he 
t  the  medicine  up  ? 
A.  Not  necessarily ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  at  which  the  medicine  was  put  up  7 
A.  June  22,  1863 — a  small  yial  of  castor-oil. 
Q.  What  other  clerks  had  you  in  the  store  at  that  time  ? 
A.  I  had  two  others — Clinton  M.  Sears  and  Charles  McGlue. 
Q.  Where  is  Sears  at  this  time  ? 
A.  He  is  dead. 
Q.  Where  is  McGlue  t 

A.  He  is  engaged  in  a  store  now  on  Seyenth  street,  in  this  city. 
Q.  In  business  for  himself  or  as  a  clerk  ? 
A.  As  a  clerk. 
Q.  For  whom  1 

A.  In  a  drug  store  on  Seyenth  street,  opposite  Taylor's,  kept  I  belieye  by  a 
ui  by  the  name  of  Cassin. 

Andrew  Kaldbnbach,  residence  Washington,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  District  Attornby  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Surrattsyille,  in  Prince  George's  county, 
aryland  ] 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  here? 
A.  About  ten  miles  from  the  Nayy  Yard  bridge. 
Q.  Do  you  know  John  M.  Lloyd  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  being  there  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1865  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  if  at  that  time  joti  recovered  any  fire-arm  tbere ;  and  if  so,  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  recovered  it. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  found  a  fire-arm  there ;  I  lived  there  then.     It  waa  about  tlie 
25th  of  April,  1865,  or  somewhere  thereabouts.    I  found  it  in  the  partition  be- 
tween the  plastering. 
Q.  What  did  you  find  ? 

A.  I  found  a  carbine.    It  had  a  covering  over  it. 
Q.  Describe  in  what  part  of  the  house  it  was. 

A.  It  was  between  the  dining-room,  in  the  main  house,  and  the  kitchen,  wbieh 
was  attached  to  the  main  building. 
Q.  Was  it  concealed  ? 

A.  It  was  right  between  the  plastering  in  the  partition  walL 
Q.  Describe  fully  to  the  jury  the  examination  you  made,  and  what  you  dis- 
covered at  that  time. 

A.  There  were  detectives  there.  I  am  not  certain  what  date  it  was ;  bobm- 
where  about  the  25th  of  April. 

(This  examination  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  irrelevantt  unless  intended 
to  contradict  the  witness,  Lloyd,  and  the  prosecution  could  not  contradict  its  own 
witnesses. 

The  district  attorney  said  the  witness  need  not  state  what  Mr.  Lloyd  told 
him.) 

A.  This  detective  was  there  on  that  night  He  told  me  there  was  a  fire-am 
there,  and  said  I  must  find  it.  This  detective  and  myself  went  in  search  of  it, 
and  after  searching  for  it  for  some  time  I  found  it. 

Q.  Tell  tlie  jury  how  you  found  it,  where  it  was  concealed,  and  everything 
about  it. 

A.  I  took  a  hatchet,  knocked  the  plastering  loose,  and  found  it  between  die 
partitions.    After  I  found  it,  I  went  n>r  this  detective  before  I  removed  it  at  all 
He  took  it  in  his  possession  and  carried  it  off. 
Q.  Who  was  this  detective  1 

A.  His  name  was  George  Gottingham,  a  government  detective,  at  that  time 
stationed  down  there. 

Q.  State  bow  it  was  you  happened  to  go  to  that  particular  place,  and  find  it 
A.  It  was  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Q.  Would  you  know  that  carbine  if  yon  were  to  see  it  again? 
A.  I  did  not  examine  it  particularly.     It  had  a  cover  over  it ;  a  light  and  a 
dark  cover. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  cover  off  ? 

A.  Only  a  part  of  it — enough  to  show  the  breech  of  the  gun. 
Q.  Gan  you  say  what  kind  of  a  carbine  it  was  7 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it. 
Q.  How  often  did  it  shoot  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  examine  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  information  from  Mr.  Lloyd  that  the  gun  wifl 
there  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  but  the  objection  subsequently  witih 
drawn.) 

A.  About  the  25th  of  April. 
Q.  Where  were  you  when  when  you  received  it  ? 
A.  I  was  at  Surrattsville,  at  the  house. 
Q.  In  what  room  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  dining  room  at  that  time,  attending  to  Mr  Lloyd's  fiunilj. 
They  were  sick  at  that  time,  and  asked  me  to  attend  to  them  for  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
his  absence. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lloyd  there  at  that  time? 
A.  He  came  there  that  night. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  UojA  in  the  room  at  the  time  70a  received  the  bformation  where 
he  earbine  was  concealed  1 

A.  Yes,  air ;  he  was  in  the  room  at  that  time. 

(|.  Look  at  that  carbine,  [carbine  with  coyer  on  exhibited  to  witness,]  and 
kate  whether  that  is  the  one  you  found. 

A.  That  is  the  one  we  found ;  or  at  least  the  cover  is  the  one,  and  the  rope. 

Q.  Examine  carefully,  and  see  if  yon  can  state  with  certainty. 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  same  one.  It  is  the  same  cover,  the  same  rope,  the  same 
rasher,  and  a  similar  gun.    I  could  not  say  it  was  the  same  ^n. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  now  recollect  making  an  examination,  does  it  resemble  that 
un,  in  all  respects  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  similar  gun.    If  it  is  not  the  one,  it  is  one  exactly  like  it 

Cross-examined  by  Ur.  Bhadlby  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  detective  came  there  that  night — the  25th  of 
Ipril — about  that  time,  and  said  there  was  a  gun  there  tliat  must  be  found. 

A.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  secreted  there,  and  he  told  me  I  was  to  find  it. 

Q.  Then  you  got  the  information  from  Mr.  Lloyd  where  you  were  to  look 
orHt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  broke  through  the  partition  with  a  hatchet  and  found  the 
;ant 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  the  same  description  of  gun  as  that  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Assam  B.  Olin,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibbrbpont  : 

Q*  Were  you  in  Washington  city  on  the  night^of  the  murder  of  the  Pros- 
lent? 

A.  I  was  here ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  theatre  the  next  morning  afler  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  at  the  theatre  that  eveniog,  and  I  was  at  the  theatre,  I 
bink,  Sunday  morning.  The  assassination  was  on  Friday  night,  according  to 
ly  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  discovered  in  that  box  where  the  President  was 
iQidered  ? 

A.  I  perhaps  might  not  improperly  say  that  I  saw  a  report  that  the  President 
ad  been  shot  through  a  door,  and  1  commenced  taking  preliminary  examina- 
ons  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I  went  there  personally,  in  company  with 
euator  Harris  and  Miss  Harris.  Bathbone,  who  was  vrith  them  at  the  time  of 
16  murder,  was  disabled  by  his  wound  from  going  there.  I  went  there  to  ex- 
nine  the  premises  personally  to  be  able  to  understand  as  much  testimony  as  was 
)plicable  to  the  particular  transaction.  When  I  got  into  the  theatre,  I  ex- 
nined  this  hole  in  the  door.  If  you  can  see  this  panel  (illustrating  by  a  panel 
'  the  desk,)  I  can  represent  it  about  as  well  as  any  other  way  by  saying  that 
would  correspond  with  a  hole  placed  right  here,  right  on  the  comer  of  the 
inel.  You  would  scarcely  notice  it  unless  your  attention  was  drawn  to  it. 
lacing  your  eye  to  the  hole,  it  was  about  the  height  a  person  would  occupy 
tting  in  a  chair  inside.  I  saw  that  it  was  bored  with  a  gimlet,  and  that  a  pen- 
oife  had  been  used  to  take  off  the  rough  surface.  The  shavings  and  chips 
om  that  hole  were  still  on  the  carpet,  which  had  not  been  cleaned,  and  could 
B  seen  as  yon  entered  the  box.  I  saw,  too,  that  the  entrance  into  this  box 
x>m  the  body  of  the  house  was  closed  by  a  bar  when  shut  at  an  angle,  and 
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some  person  bad  taken  occasion  to  cat  into  the  ptastering  of  the  wall 
into  wnich  the  end  fitted ;  and  with  the  bar  placed  in  it  and  the  other  end 
the  door,  any  person  pressing  against  it  from  the  outside,  the  stronger  h 

Eress,  the  tighter  the  fastening  wotnld  become.    The  plastering  eat  6 
ole  was  also  lying  at  that  time  on  the  carpet,  as  yon  went  into  the  bo: 
theatre.    I  deliverod  over  the  preliminary  examinations  I  had  made  to 
Department,  and  that  ended  my  connection  with  the  matter. 

Q.  What  did  yon  find  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  staple  <m  1 
that  held  the  door  lock  1 

A.  The  staple  of  the  lock  to  the  door  went  into  a  hasp  with  serewi 
end.  The  screw  at  one  end  had  been  loosened  in  such  a  way  that  if  ] 
the  door  and  locked  it — I  tried  the  experiment  once  or  twice— yon  coi 
it  open ;  you  could  take  one  of  yonr  fingers  and  posh  the  door  open  a 
locked.  One  of  the  screws,  the  upper  one,  I  thinK,  had  been  screwe 
such  a  way  that  the  door  would  open  without  any  resistance,  and  witluH 
ing  any  disturbance,  if  locked. 

Q.  You  tried  the  experiment  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  any  person,  when  the  door  was  thus  locked,  have  noticed  tl 
was  the  condition  of  it,  unless  his  attention  was  drawn  to  it  ? 

A.  O,  no ;  you  saw  nothing  of  that  on  the  outside,  and  you  would  o 
on  the  inside  without  a  careful  inspection.  It  was  just  a  little  loosened 
extent  that  the  door  could  open  when  gently  pressed  against. 

Q.  Then  the  shavings  fit>m  the  wdl  and  from  the  hole  cut  out  of  t 
were  all  on  the  carpet  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  could  see  inside  that  box  without 
whether  you  did  not  have  to  take  a  light  ? 

A.  We  had  a  light,  but  you  could  possibly  see  without  it.  I  req' 
light  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  examine  as  carefully  as  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  you  got  in  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  how  I  got  in.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could 
the  box,  except  by  going  through  the  body  of  the  theatre  and  into  the  lit 
for  there  is  a  kind  of  hall,  according  to  my  recollection,  five  or  ten  feet  ir 
into  which  the  door  shuts  at  an  angle  and  opens  back.  It  in  a  dark 
and  16  not  lighted  anywhere  except  from  the  body  of  the  theatre  or  f 
box  itself. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  broad  daylight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  windows  were  thrown  open  so  as  to 
light  from  the  outside  when  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  recollect  very  well  that  although  I  think  you  could  see  pretty  w 
could  not  see  as  well  as  I  wanted  to  with  the  light  through  the  passage. 

Walter  H.  Colemax,  residence  Washington  city,  sworn  and  exami 

By  Mr.  Pierrkpont  : 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  division  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bury,  one  of  the  financial  divisions. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 
A.  Since  1864. 

Q.  Do  you  know  George  W.  Gushing  1 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  used  to  be  a  room-mate  of  mine. 
Q.  Were  you  with  him  anywhere  on  the  day  of  the  assassination  ? 
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A.  Ye«»  sir ;  the  day  of  the  auassination,  after  dinner,  we  walked  up  Penn- 
Bjlvaaia  avenue. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Booth  before  tliat  time  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q-  Haw  well  by  sight  did  you  know  him  ? 
A.  Ab  well  as  I  know  any  one  by  sight. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  night  ? 
A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  desoribe  where  you  saw  him,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  you 
taw? 

A.  We  were  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets, 
iQing  towards  Willards'.  We  looked  around  and  at  first  we  noticed  a  very  nice 
.  ude  hofse,  and  a  person  was  standing  a  few  feet  from  him  in  the  gutter.  Wo 
itopped  first  to  look  at  the  horse ;  then  we  noticed  the  rider,  and  I  said  to  Mr. 
Cvoing  *•  Ihere  is  Booth,  is  he  not  V  I  looked  then  again  and  saw  that  it  was. 
We  remarked  the  pallor  of  his  countenance. 

Mr.  Bbadlbv.  Iou  need  not  state  any  conversation  that  passed  between  you 
ftod  Mr.  Gushing. 

There  was  a  little  conversation.  He  was  sitting  on  his  horse  with  his  face 
towards  us,  and  was  leaning  over  talking  very  earnestly  with  a  man  who  stood 
OB  the  curbstone.  This  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  recollect  taking 
Mt  mj  watch  to  look  at  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  style  of  his  conversation,  as  to  earnestness  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  He  was  bending  very  low.  He  was  sitting  with  their  two  heads  very 
warly  together.     He  appeared  to  be  talking  very  earnestly. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  in  the  expression  of  his  face  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  his  face  was  very  pale — ^as  pale  as  if  he  had  got  up  from  a  sick 
bed. 

Q.  Were  any  remarks  made  upon  that  subject  At  that  time  ? 

(Queation  objected  toby  Mr.  Bradley.) 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  the  remarks  were.  Simply  state  whether  the  fact 
excited  conversation  on  the  subject. 

A.  His  paleness  was  such  as  led  us  to  remark  upon  it. 

Q.  Describe  the  man  he  was  talking  with  ? 

A.  He  was  a  man  of  ordinary  size. 

Q.  Young  or  old  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  a  young  man. 

Q.  How  dressed  ? 

A,  Hc^  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gray  clothes,  with  a  low-crowned  hat — a  black 
felt  hat — on. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  man  since,  before  to-day,  that  you  know  of? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anybody  to-day  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  him  ? 

A.  I  would  like  the  prisoner  to  stand  up  and  turn  side  wise. 

(Prijoner  stood  up  and  turned  round.) 

He  certainly  looks  like  that  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  the  prisoner  before  this  morning  ? 

A.  In  what  way  ? 

[Mr.  Bradlbv.  In  any  way.] 
A.  1  knew  that  he  was  on  trial. 
Q.  I  mean  as  to  personal  observations  ? 
A.  No,  ?ir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 
H'  Y(iu  think  he  is  about  medium  height  ? 
A.  1  think  as  I  saw  the  man  stand  on  the  sidewalk,  he  looks  about  the  height 
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of  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner.)  You  will  recollect  the  sidewalk  or  curb- 
stone where  he  was  standing  was  a  little  depressed. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? 

A.  "We  w(^re  on  the  crosswalk  which  crosses  the  avenue  at  Eleventh  street. 

Q.  Could  you  form  some  idea  whether  this  man  was  above  medium  beiglt 
when  you  saw  the  man  on  horseback  leaning  over  to  talk  to  him. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  was  about  medium  height? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  prisoner  is  about  medium  height? 

A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so.     I  think  he  is  about  the  height  of  the  man  I  saw. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  medium  height  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Booth  and  the  person  he  was  conversing  with  say  anything? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  them  ? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  standing  still,  heading  towards  Willards'.  We  paned 
them  on  the  way  to  Willards'  and  stopped  and  looked  back. 

Q.  How  near  the  comer  ? 

A.  It  was  about  opposite  the  rubber  store  of  Allen,  Clapp  &  Co.,  who  ued 
to  be  there,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets. 

Q.  It  was  not  exactly  on  the  avenue,  then,  but  on  the  street  that  tarns  ip 
from  the  avenue.     Blanchard  &  Mohun's  store  is  on  the  comer  is  it  not ! 

A.  Ves,  sir ;  I  think  D  street  passes  down  by  McGuire's  store.  Then  there  is 
a  little  triangular  space  between  D  street  and  the  avenue  proper.  This  waaat 
about  the  point  of  the  wedge  where  they  were  standing. 

Q.  Aud  you  were  on  the  crossing  leading  across  D  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  on  the  sidewalk  which  would  bring  you  forty  or  fifty  feet 
of  them  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  think  it  would  not  be  as  far  as  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  remark  made  by  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  prisoner  since  then  until  to-day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  into  court  to-day  did  you  recognize  him  ? 

A.  I  had  some  doubts  and  have  still.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  positirely 
that  he  is  the  man.     Still  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  was. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  a  gentleman  here  which  was  the  prisoner,  when  youctnie 
into  court,  in  our  hearing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  hear.  I  certainly  did  ask.  I  did  not 
know  in  what  part  of  the  room  the  prisoner  was. 

Q.   Did  not  you  ask  to  have  the  prisoner  pointed  out  to  you  ? 

A.  Certainly,  I  did.  I  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  room  the  prisoner 
was  sitting.  I  might  ask  the  same  question  about  you,  not  knowing  in  wkat 
part  of  the  room  ^ou  were  sitting,  although  1  know  you. 

Q.  After  looking  at  the  prisoner  carefully,  when  you  were  here,  did  not  yoa 
say  in  our  hearing  that  you  could  not  recognize  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  loud  enough  for  you  to  hear.  I  said  I  had  doubts 
about  it. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  still  have  doubts  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  positively  that  he  is  the  man  ;  but  after  looking 
a  second  time  and  seeing  him  stand  up,  I  think  he  looks  very  much  like  tlie 
man. 
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Jborob  W.  Cushino,  jr.,  residence  Washington,  sworn  and  examined. 

Bj  Mr.  PlERREPONT  : 

J.  Where  are  you  employed  ? 

^.  At  the  Treasury  Di^partment. 

J.  In  what  department  of  the  Treasury  ? 

k.  Second  Auditor's  office. 

4-  How  many  years  have  you  been  there  ? 

k.  Since  1861. 

[J.  On  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the  President,  state  where  you  were  in 

npany  (if  so)  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

A.  After  dinner  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  we  took  a  walk  up  the  avenue, 

3Ut  6  o'clock.     When  we  were  passing  about  Tenth  or  Eleventh  street,  Mr. 

leman  turned  round  and  began  noticing  a  horse.     I  turned  round.     He  sayi 

me,  "That  is  Booth,  aint  it?  "     Said  I,  "Yes."     We  stood  and  looked  at 

)  horse  a  moment  and  went  on. 

Q.  What  was  Booth  doing  ? 

A.  The  horse  was  standing  still.     Booth  was  on  horseback,  and  he  was 

ining  ovtr  the  horse's  neck  talking  very  earnestly  to  a  man.    He  appeared  to 
talking  very  earnestly,  indeed. 

Q.  What  was  the  look  of  his  face  ? 

A.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  sick. 

Q.  Did  his  looks  excite  remark  ? 

A.  Not  from  me.     I  think  Mr.  Coleman  noticed  that  he  had  been  sick,  or 

mething  of  that  sort. 

(J.  Did  it  excite  remark  by  some  of  you  ? 

A.  1  believe  we  both  noticed  that  he  was  sick.     Mr.  Coleman  made  sane 

mark  to  me  about  it. 

(Prisoner  stood  up  and  turned  round,  at  the  request  of  counsel.) 

Q    Does  he  (the  prisoner)  look  like  the  man  you  saw  talking  with  Boolh  V 

A.  The  man  I  saw  talking  with  Booth  was  a  young  man.     I  do  not  know 

lat  he  resembles  the  prisoner  very  much.    My  attention  was  directed  to  Booth 

t  the  time. 

Q.  You  state  that  your  attention  was  directed  particularly  to  Booth  I 
A.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Coleman's  inquiry  whether  that  was  Booth,  I  looked  at 

k)oth,  stood  a  moment  and  went  on  with  my  walk. 
Q.  You  did  not  give  much  attention  to  the  man  he  was  talking  with.?: 
A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Mrs.  Makv  Branson,  residence  Baltimore,  sworn  and  examined.. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont: 
Q   In  1865,  where  did  you  live? 
A  I  lived  at  No  16  Eutaw  street,  Baltimore. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  while  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  were  going  OB.in  Waih- 
Qgton  a  man  called  Lewis  Payne  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  in  January,  1865,  and  for  some  time  after  that,  this 
i&me  man  Payne  boarded  at  your  house? 
A  He  boarded  at  my  house  in  January. 
Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  after  January  ? 

A.  He  staid  with  me  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  he  went  then  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  visit  him  while  he  was  there  ? 

A  No,  sir ;  no  one  called  on  him  while  he  was  there  that  I  know  of. 

Q-  He  lived  there  quietly,  did  he  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  I  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  gentlemen  were  passing  backwaids 
and  forwards  in  the  house. 

George  S  Koontz,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  You  are  the  general  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  have 
been  for  several  years  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
in  this  city,  since  April,  1862. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  As  general  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  at  what  time  the  passenger  trains  for  Baltimore  lef^ 
Washington  the  morning  after  the  assassination. 

A.  Several  of  them  left  on  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  Give  the  hours,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  The  first  train  left  at  6.15  in  the  morning,  the  next  at  7.30 ;  the  third  at 
8.30,  I  think.  I  do  not  remember  if  either  of  the  trains  was  started  after  that 
in  the  morning. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  State  whether  they  went  through  to  Baltimore  or  not,  and  what  time 
they  went  through. 

A.  They  were  detained  on  the  road,  at  the  Relay  House,  by  order  of  General 
Tyler,  who  was  in  command  of  that  post  at  that  time. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? 

A.  The  early  trains  were  detained  several  hours.  I  do  not  know  the  precife 
number  of  hour**. 

Q.  State  whether  they  had  any  guard  on  the  cars  when  they  left  here, 
whether  any  detectives  were  on  board,  and  what  precautions  were  used,  and 
what  ing tractions  you  received  from  the  military. 

A.  I  was  arous(?d  very  early  that  moniing  by  an  officer  of  General  Augur's 
staff,  who  directed  me,  by  command  of  General  Augur,  not  to  start  any  train 
from  Washington  until  further  orders^  I  went  back  with  him  to  the  depot,  and 
gave  directions  that  no  trains  should  leave.  When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  6.15 
train  to  start,  they  concluded  it  might  go.  It  was  thoroughly  searched  by  officers 
of  General  Augur's  staff  and  by  men  who  claimed  to  be  detectives,  and  guards 
were  placed  on  each  platform  of  each  car. 

Q.  State  whether  with  each  of  these  morning  trains  any  connection  was  made 
at  Baltimore  with  trains  going  north. 

A.  They  did  not  make  regular  connections. 

Q.  At  what  time  is  the  6.15  train  due  in  Baltimore  ? 

A.  At  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Ilavc  you  oflScial  information  as  to  what  time  it  actually  arrived  there? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  hour  of  its  arrival  in  Baltimore.  I  have  the  record 
at  my  office.     It  was  several  hours  after  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  first  three  trains  which  were  delayed  at 
the  Relay  House  went  together  on  to  Baltimore  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  went  together  to  Baltimore.  They  arrived  phortlj 
after  each  other. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  accompany  and  assist  in  the  search  of  the  train  before  it 
started  from  Washington  ? 

A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  the  train  which  left  Washington  that  morning  did  not 
connect  with  the  first  train  from  Baltimore ;  it  did  not  reach  there  on  time,  and 
could  not  have  connected  if  that  train  left  on  time? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  State  whether  any  of  your  own  family  were  not  detained  that  morning. 

A.  Yea,  sir;  my  children  were  in  Frederick.  They  came  from  Frederick, 
aving  been  sent  for.  I  telegraphed  for  my  sister  to  bring  them  home.  They 
-^ere  stopped  at  the  Relay  House  by  direction  of  General  Tyler.  There  was  a 
rain  to  be  started  from  the  Relay  House  with  soldiers,  and  I  telegraphed  to 
reneral  Tyler  requesting  him  to  allow  my  children  to  come,  as  they  were  sick. 
le  knew  me  very  well  and  I  thought  he  would  grant  me  that  favor;  but  he 
ecllued  to  do  so.     He  said  his  orders  were  positive,  and  he  had  to  obey  them. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  reach  here  ? 

A.  My  children  reach^  here  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

(4.  What  time  were  they  due  ? 

A.  They  were  due  at  10.20  or  11.30,  in  the  forenoon.  I  do  not  recollect  with 
rhich  of  these  trains  the  Frederick  train  connected  at  the  Relay  House. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  month — what  day  of  the  month — was  it  that  your 
children  reached  here  ? 

A.  The  morning  of  the  assassination — the  morning  I  was  called  on  by  this 
dfficer. 

Q.  That  was  the  15th  of  April  ? 

A.  The  15th.  sir. 

Q.  These  circumstances  you  have  mentioned  make  it  perfectly  certain  that 
the  train  that  left  here  did  not  reach  Baltimore  in  time  to  connect  with  the  train 
for  the  north  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  the  connecting  trains  were  held  over  for  the  arrival  of  our 
trains  to  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Lincoln  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 
Q   You  are  a  son  of  the  late  President  Lincoln  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  your  father  down%t  City  Point  in  March,  18G5  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you — in  a  house  or  on  a  steamboat  ? 
A.  On  a  st^mboat. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  during  the  time  he  was  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anybody  coming  to  the  steamer  and  asking  to  speak  to 
him. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  man  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  President. 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.     Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  came  from  ? 

A.  Ye£  ;  he  said  from  Springfield. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  President  on  particular  business. 

Q.  State  the  mode  of  his  saying  it ;  whether  he  urged  it. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  wanted  to  see  him  **  real  bad." 

Q.  State  whether  he  tried  more  than  once  to  pass  in  where  he  was. 

A.  He  tried  twice,  I  believe. 

Q.  State  whether  they  would  allow  him  to  see  the  President. 

A    They  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  see  thp  man  here  who  tried  to  see  the  President  1 

(Prisoner  made  to  stand  up.) 
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A.  He  looked  very  much  like  him. 
Q.  Like  the  prisoner. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  exception  to  be  noted  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  ad- 
mitting the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON    8B88I0N. 

Friday,  Jk/y  5, 1867. 

On  reassembling  after  the  recess,  the  district  attorney  said : 

I  desire  to  8tate  to  your  honor  that  there  are  only  two  additiooa]  items 
of  testimony  that  we  propose  to  offer  to  the  jury— one  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  moon  on  the  night  of  the  assassination,  and  the  other  a  cipber 
1  etter,  the  translation  of  which  is  published  in  Pitman's  report  of  the  trial  be- 
fore the  military  commit!if*ion,  page  42.  Probably  Mr.  Bradley  will  admit  it  as  it 
is  there  reported ;  if  he  does  we  will  close  the  case ;  if  not,  we  will  ha?e  to 
ask  the  court  to  indulge  us  until  Mr.  Duell,  by  whom  we  propose  to  prove  it, 
comes  in.  If  the  gentlemen  think  it  is  not  evidence  they  can  make  that  point 
before  the  court  now  in  the  absence  of  the  witness  just  as  well  if  he  were  here. 

Mr.  Merrkk.  Wc  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  admit  anjrthing  with 
regard  to  such  a  transaction. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  want  to  see  Mr.  Duell. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  want  to  have  him  here  in  order  that  we  may  talk  to  bim. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  believe  it  is  agreed  that  the  almanac  may  be 
handed  in  at  any  time  before  the  defence  offer  their  proof  to  show  when  the 
moon  rose  on  the  night  in  question,  and  what  was  its  condition  as  to  its  being 
full  or  not. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  think  the  only  satisfactory  exposition  of  that  matter  would 
be  the  presence  of  a  scientific  man  here,  who  arranges  these  matters  for  the 
government. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  William  Q.  Force,  from  the  Smithsonian,  might  be  sum- 
moned. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Or  Professor  Henry,  of  that  Institution,  who  could  notonlj 
furnish  reliable  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  moon  at  that  timet 
but  also  as  regards  the  state  of  the  weather.  • 

Mr.  Pierrkpomt.  I  suppose  any  almanac  published  in  1865  is  a  proper 
thing  to  be  put  in  evidence,  provided  we  are  able  to  agree  upon  some  particdar 
one.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  we  may  read 
any  history  or  almanac,  because  the  court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  recorded  by 
any  person  who  thinks  proper  to  write  on  the  subject. 

The  Court.  I  will  read  here,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  part  of 
the  5th  section,  chapter  II,  Ist  volume  of  Greenleaf  on  evidence.  — 

Speaking  of  matters  which  are  recognized  in  courts  of  common  law  jurisdictioo 
among  all  civilized  nations,  it  is  said:  "Neither  is  it  necessary  to  prove  thing* 
which  must  have  happened  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  nor  to 
prove  the  course  then  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  nor  the  ordinary  public  iksts  and 
festivals,  nor  the  coincidence  of  days  of  the  week  with  the  day  of  the  month.'* 

I  presume  that  the  movement  of  the  moon  is  the  movement  of  a  heavenly 
body.     That  is  all  I  know  ahout  it. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  now  propose  to  read  from  this  almanac  the  time  of  the 
rieing  of  the  moon,  and  the  time  when  it  was  at  its  full  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April.  1865. 

Mr.  Bradley  objected  to  the  reading.  Objection  overruled.  Exception  re- 
served. 
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Mr.  Mb R RICK.  I  understood  your  honor  to  decide  that  it  waa  not  neces- 
aarj  to  prove  it. 

The  Court.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  iM  BR  RICK.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it  now. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  want  to  read  it  to  the  jury,  in  order  that  they  may  appre- 
ciate the  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M  BR  RICK.  The  court  says  it  not  necessary  to  prove  it 

The  Court.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  refer  to  it  in  your  argument. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  That  is  the.way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  supposed  I  would  also  have  aright  to  read  it  to  the  jury 
before  I  came  to  the  argument. 

The  Court.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Your  honor,  then,  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  moon 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  rose  in  Washington  at  9.59,  and  was 
then  within  two  days  of  its  fuU. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  would  ask  your  honor  whether  that  is  in  evidence  to  the 
jury  or  not. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  admit  that  book,  but  I  will  state  that  the  court  does  not 
intend  that  this  jury  shall  go  from  this  box  without  knowing  at  what  hour  the 
moon  rose. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  simply  want  to  understand  where  we  are  now. 

The  Court.  That  book  I  do  not  admit  in  evidence,  for  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  an  almanac. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Nor  do  I  understand  your  honor  to  say  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  gentleman  to  state  now  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  evidence  to  the  jury  that 
the  moon  rose  at  such  n  time. 

Mr.  Bradlky.  I  understand  your  honor,  then,  to  rule  that  there  is  no  evidence 
offered  on  that  subject.  That  what  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  is  not 
evidence,  and  therefore,  if  counsel  comment  upon  it,  they  do  not  do  so  as  evidence, 
bat  as  a  matter  of  which  notice  may  be  taken. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  will  get  the  moon  up  somehow  before  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  get  it  down. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  now  propose  to  call  a  witness  with  regard  to  this  cipher 
letter. 

Frederick  H.  Hall  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  during  the  war,  or  towards  the  latter  part  of 
it? 

A.  In  the  war  office  under  either  Mr.  Stanton  or  Mr.  Dana,  assistant  Secretary 
of  War 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  in  deciphering  ciphers  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  cipher  letter  before  you,  and  then 
state  whether  you  are  able  to  decipher  it,  to  state  what  the  contents  of  the  letter 
are,  in  English  ? 

Mr.  Bradlby.  I  object. 

The  Court.  The  witness  can  go  on  and  state  what  his  translation  of  the  letter 
iBy  but  the  letter  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  evidence  before  the  jury  until 
it  is  connected  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  propose  to  show  by  the  man  who  found  this  letter  that 
it  waa  found  in  North  Carolina.  It  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  in  cipher.  We 
want  to  show  by  the  testimony  of  experts  that  this  cipher  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  one  of  these  conspirators.  These  six  conspirators  form  a  corporate  body,  and 
their  twelve  hands,  and  their  six  heads,  act  together,  and  you  cannot  separate 
them. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  If  the  gentleman  will  say  that  be  intends  to  prove  thk  paper 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators,  I  withdraw  all  objection. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  do  not  say^  the  prisoner,  but  of  one  of  the  mx  eon- 
spirators. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Precisely.    With  that  assurance  I  withdraw  the  objeetion. 

Examination  resumed  by  Mr.  Pierrbpont. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  decipher  the  letter  that  has  been  handed  yon  1 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  translated  it  ?  • 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  translation  ? 

Witness  then  read  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  April  the  15,  1865. 

<'  Dear  John  :  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Pet  has  done  his  work  well- 
He  is  safe  and  Old  Abe  is  in  hell.  Now,  sir,  all  eyes  are  on  you.  You  must 
hring  Sherman.  Grant  is  in  the  hands  of  Gray  ere  this.  Red  Shoes  showed  a 
lack  of  nerve  in  Seward's  case.  But  he  fell  back  in  good  order.  Johnson  must 
come.  Old  Crook  has  him  in  charge.  Mind  well  that  brother's  oath  and  joQ 
will  have  no  difficulty.  All  well.  Be  safe  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 
We  bad  a  large  meeting  last  night.  All  were  bent  on  carrying  out  the  progrtm 
to  the  letter.  The  rails  are  laid  our  safe  exit.  Old,  always  behind,  lost  the  pass  at 
City  Point.  Now  I  say  again  the  lives  of  our  brave  officers  and  the  life  of  the  SoBtk 
depends  upon  the  carrying  this  program  into  effect.  No.  two  will  give  yon  tliis. 
Its  ordered.  No  more  letters  shall  be  sent  by  mail ;  when  you  write  sign  ne 
real  name,  and  send  by  some  of  our  friends  who  are  coming  home.  We  want 
you  to  write  us  how  the  news  was  received  there.  We  receive  great  encoa^lg^ 
ment  from  all  quarters.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  getting  weak  in  the  knees.  I 
was  in  Baltimore  yesterday.  Pet  had  not  got  there  yet.  Your  folks  are  well 
and  have  heard  from  you.     Don't  lose  your  nerve. 

"  O'B.  NO.  FIVE. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

A.  There  is  no  terminal  date.     Only,  "Washington,  April  15, 1865."    There 
is  no  punctuation  to  this,  except  in  one  or  two  cat^es.     The  sense  supplies  that 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

Q.  There  are  no  ciphers  for  four  letters  in  there,  I  see,  '*Q."  "  V,"  "  X."  "Z." 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  cipher  letter  before  to-4ay  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  April,  1865. 

Q.  Did  you  then  make  a  translation  of  it  ? 

A.  I  read  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  translation  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  translate  it  ? 

A.  1  think  Mr.  Duell  made  the  translation  which  was  read  at  the  conspiracy 
trials. 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     The  letter  was  shown  to  me  by  Major  Burnett,  who  was  one  of 
the  judge  advocates,  and  I  read  it,  but  simply  for  my  own  instruction. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Duell  show  you  his  translation  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  show  it  to  you  ? 

A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  translation  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.     I  have  seen  it  in  the  printed  book. 

Q.  Have  you  read  it  to-day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 


A.  I  will. 

Witifess  did  so  as  follows^ 
Al 

J! 

Bb 

K : 

C8 

L7 

D  + 

M.. 

E8 

N.. 

F   i 

04 

G9 

PT 

H:. 

Q 

M 

B.r 
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A«  Will  you  please  arraDge  the  alphabet  of  this  cipher  letter  on  this  slip  of 
perl 


Ss 

Tt 

U5 

V 

Wco 

X 

Z 


The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  (Saturday)  morning,  at  10 
clock. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  District  Attorn  by  stated  that  he  had  used  every  exertion  to  procure 
le  attendance  of  Mr.  Duell  as  a  witness,  but  that  for  some  reason  he  was  not  in 
inrt  He  proposed  therefore  now  to  close  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecn- 
m,  reserving  the  right,  with  the  consent  of  counsel  for  the  defence,  to  examine 
is  witness  upon  a  single  point,  if  he  should  subsequently  appear. 
Mr.  Bradlby  said  he  did  not  assent  to  that  proposition. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the 
lart 

The  Court  said  the  regular  order  in  presenting  the  case  was  for  the  prosecu- 
3Q  to  present  their  side  and  conclude,  and  then  for  the  other  side  to  present 
teirs. 

The  Distru;t  Attorney  said  the  chief  justice  of  this  court  in  certain  cases 
id  allowed  persons  to  be  called  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  after  the  other 
de  had  commenced  its  case.  He  believed  it  would  be  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
iscretion  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  allow  the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  reference 
)  this  witness.  He  would  not,  however,  make  the  application  now,  but  reserving 
de  right  to  make  it  hereafter  if  it  should  become  necessary,  he  now  closed  the 
age  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Bradlby  desired  the  witness  Susan  Ann  Jackson  to  be  recalled  for  fur- 
tier  cross-examination.  He  understood  the  district  attorney  distinctly  to  assent 
)  the  recall  for  further  cross-examination  of  any  witnesses  who  might  be  in  the 
ity,  and  the  notes  of  the  reporter,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  court,  would  bear 
im  out  in  that  statement.  The  agreement,  however,  was  specifically  made  as 
)  Susan  Ann  Jackson,  John  Lee,  and  Rhoads,  as  to  whom  there  was  no  differ- 
nce  of  opinion,  and  who  they  now  desired  to  have  recalled  for  further  cross- 
Umination. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  the  discussion  arose  on  the  case  of  Lee,  and  that  there 
'as  no  such  agi*eement  as  to  him. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Merrick  the  reporter  of  the  court  read  his  short-hand 
otes  of  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of  tiie  defence  to  recall  certain  witnesses 
Q  the  moniing  of  June  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  district  attor- 
ey  on  that  occasion  assented  to  the  recall  for  further  cross-examination  of  any 
iinesses  in  attendance,  and  remarked  that  the  agreement,  as  the  report  showed, 
^as  general  as  to  witnesses  being  in  the  city  or  in  attendance  upon  court,  and 
bt  the  case  of  Susan  Ann  Jackson  was  a  special  application  of  the  general 
onsent  given. 
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T&e  OCNJBT  said  diafc  ihe  offer  bo  made  hj  the  dUtrict  attornej  vu  not  le* 
aeoted  W  the  defenee  at  tlie  time* 

Mr.  Mbrrick  replied  that  the  defence  did  not  refaae  to  aceept  the  geaenl 
eoDBent.  * 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  denied  that  any  general  consent  was  giv^ch  or  that  a^j 
consent  at  all  was  giFen,  exf^pt  in  tJ^e  case  of  Susan  Ann  Jackaon,  mukm 
the  district  attorney  sabseaneatly  informed  him,  in  the  case  of  Mhoadi.  ICtai 
witnesses  wunld  be  recalled  whenever  the  defence  reqinred.  lie  flaXiai  ti 
eoiuisd»  boweTCtTy  that  whenever  thede  witnesses  vrere  recuHed  he  should  furthg 
examine  them  in  chief. 

Mr.  Bbadlby  moved  to  strike  out  the  testimony  relating  to  Jacob  Tbonm«a^ 
It  woold  be  recollected  that  the  evidence  was  admitted  only  upon  the  conmlia 
that  Jacob  Thompson  shoal  d  be  connected  by  aliwtde  proof  with  tiiis  c«a 
The  prosecntion  had  closed  it^  teistimony  without  making  any  snch  room^tioB, 
tad  he  therefore  moved  to  Itrike  out  the  tesdmooy, 

Mr.PlBRBBPONT  said  what  he  had  stated  he  could  prove  in  relation  toTlionj^ 
son  was  in  connection  with  the  disbursement  of  money^  and  for  that  purpose  m 
desiied  to  show  who  Jacob  Thompson  was.  He  bad  proved  that  the  priioDtf 
took  $100»000  of  this  money  from  Kichmond^  and  had  therefore  made  theeur 
nection  which  he  had  promised. 

Mr.  Bradlby  insisted  that  no  such  primti  facie  cjibc  as  the  rule  required,  cca- 
Becting  this  party  with  Uie  conipiracy,  had  beeu  made. 

The  OoURT  mled  that  die  qne^^tion  should  bo  hi^ld  in  reserve  untO  the  taili^. 
moay  had  been  presented  on  l^oth  sides. 

Mr.  Bradlby  laid  then  he  understood  the  testimony  on  this  point  to  be  t«; 
e^Yod  subject  to  their  exf^ption*  He  wished  uU^o  U^  call  attention  to  the  «tal»* 
nients  of  the  witness  McHulan,  purporting  to  give  certaiu  revelntionii  madi*  l» 
hfan  by  tihe  prisoner  abont  the  kiUtng  of  Union  ^>ldiers»  the  thvioilug  of  p«i«f]l 
while  crossing  the  Potomac  river,  and  the  killing  of  the  telegraph  operator.  H| 
understood  this  testimony  was  to  be  ruled  out  unleiis  ooanect^id  by  proof  alamk 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  if  he  did  not  show  it  was  cotmeeted  with  thii  cue  It 
did  not  desire  the  evidence. 

Mr  Bradlby  said  he  understood  the  conrt  to  make  the  same  mling  ia  tA^ 
tion  to  this  evidence  as  in  that  in  reference  to  Jacob  Thompsioo. 

The  Court  assented. 

Mr.  Bradlby  then  called  attention  to  the  North  Carolina  cipher  letter,  lai 
said  he  understood  it  to  be  conceded  that  was  not  in  the  case^ 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  it  was  so  conceded  unless  further  evidence  wa»  iatw- 
duced  in  reference  to  it  by  the  witne^is^  to  whom  reference  had  been  made. 

The  Court  said  he  understood  ihe  prosecntion  had  closed  their  caae  withtli 
understanding  that  it  was  withont  prfjudice  to  their  application  tomtrodocsiip 
other  witness,  if  they  coulH  convince  the  conrt  of  the  propriety  of  adouttlll 
such  evidence  after  the  defence  had  commenced  its  case.  As  regards  ihe  xAm 
evidence  referred  to,  the  question  of  what  should  be  atrieken  out  would  be  \m 
for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Bradlby  dec*ired  an  eiception  to  the  above  ruling  to  be  noted. 

Mr.  Mbrrk  K  a^ked  at  what  time  in  the  progress  of  the  case  the  qo^tiM 
of  striking  out  the  testimony  would  be  determined  t 

The  Court  replied — any  time  beibre  the  jury  get  possession  of  the  cass. 

Mr.  JosBPH  H.  Bradlby«  jr,,  then  opened  the  case  fur  the  defence  as  foDovi: 

May  it  please  your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jary^  we  have  At  hut  arrifw 
at  that  stage  of  this  case  when  an  opporttinity  is  aiForded  the  prh^onor  for  tid- 
ing something  by  way  of  defence,  not  only  of  his  own  character,  his  own  repu- 
tation, his  life,  and  his  honor,  but  also,  as  it  shall  rise  incidentally  in  the  di»eu«- 
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sion  of  this  evideDce  before  70a,  sometbing  io  the  way  of  vindicating  the  pare 
fame  of  bis  departed  motber. 

Ferbaps  no  case  bas  ever  arisen  in  tbe  annals  of  any  country,  presenting  niore 
extraordinary  features  than  tbe  one  wbicb  you  bave  under  consideration.  Per- 
haps no  jury  was  ever  called  on  to  discbarge  a  bigber,  a  more  difficult,  a  more 
sacred  duty  tban  is  youm.  Surely,  gentlemen,  our  confidence  in  you  is  not  mis- 
placed in  believing  you  will  do  justice,  and  entire  justice,  irrespective  of  rank, 
position,  station,  or  of  tbe  parties  interested  in  tbe  issues  of  tbis  case: — 
and  1  may  be  permitted  bere  to  congratulate  you  tbat  you  are  acceptable,  not 
only  to  tbe  defence,  but  you  also  bave  tbe  indorsement  of  tbe  learned  gen- 
tlemen who  represent  the  government.  You  will  recollect  tbat  in  tbe  early 
stage  of  tbis  case  it  took  us  one  week  to  get  a  jury.  We  were  willing  to  take 
any  twelve  honest  men  in  tbis  District ;  to  lay  our  case  before  them  and  trust 
it  in  their  bands — to  take  any  twenty-six  men,  drawn  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  and 
allow  tbe  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  to  strike  off  their  number,  we  strike 
off  ours,  and  empanel  those  who  remained  as  the  jury  before  whom  we  might 
present  our  case.  All  these  propositions,  however,  failed.  The  learned  gentle- 
men on  tbe  other  side  resisted  every  application  of  this  sort,  except  one,  wbicb 
failed  through  no  fault  on  our  part.  They  would  accept  no  proposition  as  a 
compromise,  and  they  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  mind  of  bis  honor  that  it  was 
bis  duty  to  reject  the  jury  then  summoned — ^men  as  honest  as  yourselves— on  the 
ground  tbat  they  were  not  summoned  according  to  law,  and  we  are  therefore 
under  tbe  necessity  of  calling  upon  you  to  render  your  aid  and  wbdom  in  tbis 
matter. 

1  see  before  me  represented  not  only  tbe  commonwealth  itself,  but  men  who 
represent  tbe  social  interests  of  this  District — its  material  wealth,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  hone«ty — men  who  in  tbis  case  bave  a  double  duty  to  perform,  not  only 
to  stand  between  the  innocent  and  the  accuser,  but  also  to  vindicate  tbe  repu- 
tation of  tbis  District,  whose  loyalty  has  been  so  much  defamed.  You  are 
also  a  jury  who  cannot  be  reproached  with  having  a  taint  of  religious  or 
other  bias  in  this  matter — for  you  represent  opposite  opinions  upon  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  When  your  verdict  goes  out  to  the  world  sanctioned  by 
the  indorsement  of  the  government,  rendered  by  a  jury  constituted  as  they  would 
have  it  constituted — a  jury  satisfactory  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  them — it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  whether  this  verdict  be  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  it  will 
go  far  towards  settling  this  question  which  has  agitated  this  country  to  its  very 
centre  for  two  years  past  that  the  mysteries,  doubts,  and  uncertainties  wbicb 
bave  covered  the  tragic  event  to  be  here  considered  may  be  dispelled,  and 
tbe  people  may  arrive  at  last  at  some  intelligent  opinion  as  to  who  tbe  really 
guilty  parties  are. 

We  come  to  you,  gentlemen,  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  accused — a  conviction  which  is  not  one  of  sympathy,  or  such  as 
counsel  ordinarily  feel  for  the  parties  they  represent,  but  one  at  which  we  bave 
arrived  after  a  sober,  careful,  pains-taking  investigation,  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  weeks,  and  covering  a  space  of  country  extending  from  tbe  Canadas 
to  Mexico,  by  personal  conferences  with  witnesses  who  we  know  will  be  believed 
by  this  jury  ;  by  conferences  with  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity — who  bave  no 
interest  in  this  matter  except  to  render  to  you  tbe  truth,  and  nothing  but  tbe 
truth  ;  men  to  whom  the  prisoner  at  tbe  bar  is  a  stranger,  yet  who,  by  reason  of 
the  marking  hand  of  Providence,  bave  been  pointed  out  step  by  step  as  persons 
who  could  account  for  tbe  absence  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  presence  at  another 
place  when  tbe  bloody  deed  took  place.  Surely,  gentlemen  of  tbe  jury»  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  having  some  fervor  upon  the  subject  with  such  convictions 
Upon  our  minds — and  assuming  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  &11 
we  ask  at  your  hands  is,  tbat  you  will  give  to  tbe  prisoner  tbe  full  benefit  of 
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what  we  fhftU  Adduce  in  lib  behalf*  The  maxim  of  the  law  t»,  that  ihe  prisofier 
ift  intiocent  of  all  offence  until  lit>  is  proveu  to  hf*  guilty,  and  th^  law  ca^t*  tlui 
burden  of  proof  of  gtiih  upon  the  gc>veniment.  Wbc^n  a  man  i»  brought  into  thii 
court  of  jii&tice  he  is  to  be  it^gartled  by  you  as  a  man  like  yoiiri^tdve*.  of  putt 
cbaraeter  Kud reputation,  with  all  ibe  presumplione  of  iunocetJre  arouud  bim*  Of 
ifltauds  like  any  otber  citizen  upon  that  constitutiou  which  secured  to  every  tata. 
the  rigbl  of  a  full,  fair,  and  free  trial  before  a  jury  of  bis  countiymeu.  Bf 
appeals  to  you  ag  a  fellow  citizen,  not  as  a  criminal,  i jo t  as  a  ft;K>ti,  but  to  rea- 
der to  him  justice  aA  you  would  have  juftrice  rendered  to  you. 

What  has  the  learned  assistant  district  attorney » who  opened  thi^  rase,  tlcmrf 
Hfi  arraigns  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  \m  opening  speech »  t>efoi'e  a  hh^'c  item  flf 
evidence  is  oiFered  toyou^  before  one  of  their  ei|;hty  odd  witnesses  ha«  br«ii  Ml 
upon  the  stand ;  not  only  as  a  man  upon  whom  a  solemn  charge  ^f  a  cnm 
committed  against  bis  government  rests^  but  as  one  who  iij  a  feJon  of  tbi 
deepest  dye,  for  whom  there  is  no  adeqtinte  punishment  this  side  of  per<3rtioij; 
8  man  whom  he  will  prove  to  be  the  party  who  was  the  mainspring  and  gaidt-rrf 
thut  ii^fiimons  crime  He  arraigns  him  before  you  and  hold*  him  up  to  pnW 
iibhorrence  at  a  time  when^  according  to  my  conceptions  of  duty  afl  a  prnsecutii^ 
officer,  bis  mouth  should  have  been  sealed  as  to  rhetorical  flouriiihea.  He  boldi 
him  up  to  you  as  a  spectacle  to  be  gazed  at,  as  a  man  who&e  heart  is  bkel 
beyond  expression,  a  demon  sprung  from  hell  itself.  He  could  not  paint  hiot* 
you  in  worse  colors.  He  represents  him  to  you  with  all  this  ciime  npafl 
him.  AS  a  coward »  who  put  other  people's  hands  to  do  the  dangerous  worki 
while  he  secured  jjis  own  ignominious  sflfety  by  flight;  aa  a  man  who  wi 
here  on   timt  occi^sioo  ;  who   calls  out  the  fatal  time  twice  in  succession  b 

J  front  of  the  theatre  ;  who  despatches  his  emissaries,  desperadoes  equ^l  in  wjd- 
ednesa  ht  himself,  but  not  having  the  same  managing  minds,  to  do  bii*  cruel  wttdt 
— that  work  upon  the  head  of  this  government — which  ebrouded  the  whole  otlttl, 
in  mourning.  He  represents  him  as  taking  his  flighty  aud  teUe  yon*  gentl^nie^ 
— and  1  bold  bim  to  account  for  it^ — thnt  he  will  trace  him  from  st4filion  to  ftir 
tion  and  from  place  to  place  tu  hift  flight;  that  he  will  show  you  the  mwd 
whom  be  bought  his  disguise  the  very  night  he  escapi^  ;  he  would  follow  hm 
fiXim  here  to  Canada,  leaving  on  bi^  route  traces  of  Ills  flight  wbicb  could  urn  b* 
mistakrm  ;  he  would  provt?  the  length  of  time  he  remained  there  ;  that  he  w«ttW 
follow  liim  in  bis  flight  further,  across  the  water  to  the  old  country,  Uy  EngltuA 
to  France,  and  to  Italy ,  shuddering  with  fear,  with  the  conaciousne-ss  thanfc* 
avenger  of  blood  was  upon  his  track  ;  that  he  would  follow  him  to  the  papal  wr- 
vice.  and  show  you  bow  at  last  the  friend  of  bis  youth,  moved  by  tbe  hcmoiiW* 
consideration  of  a  desire  to  have  a  felon  of  such  a  casta  aa  he  brought  la  jw- 
ttce,  moved  by  those  lofty  consideraiioiis  which  would  make  a  man  sacrifice  bi< 
own  hrotber,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  in  chains  to  this  bar  to  be  adjii<Jg«^ 
by  you. 

What  is*  the  eonditioD  of  the  case  now  1  Has  the  learned  gentleroaa  k*pt  i* 
pledge  ?  I  propt.ise  toshowyou  before  I  lake  my  seat  that  his  pledge  i?  not 
kepi,  and  let  bim  settle  with  his  own  conscience  the  responsibility  for  the  cimh« 
he  has  chosen  to  take. 

i  do  not  propose  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter  tn  enter  Into  any  debate  "f 
speech-making  to  yon  ;  I  have  a  simple  duty  to  discharge,  and  I  shall  ende*^ 
to  do  it,  1  hope,  frariessly,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  iatelligf  nee  as  will  t^aa^i'* 
me  to  present  the  case  to  you  for  your  consideration,  preparatory  t**  tbe  m^ 
troductiou  of  the  evidence  of  the  defence.  I  have  no  further  repn»ach^  t^ 
cast  upon  the  other  side.  If  the  evidence  reproaches  them,  the  fault  i*  ^^ 
them  and  not  witi)  me. 

One  thing   1    wish  to  aaj  before  we  proceed.     Hehioua  ■«  tbb  ofeoctt^ 
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iU  moral  qualities  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  are  no  worse  than  when  the 
commonest  vagabond  in  the  street  is  slain  in  cold  blood.  I  am  as  well  aware 
as  my  learned  friend,  who  is  noting  this  proposition  of  the  distinction  drawn 
in  Holy  Writ  between  the  head  of  a  nation  and  a  private  individual,  but  in 
the  sight  of  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead  the  life  of  the  humblest  man  is 
as  precious  and  sacred  to  Him  as  the  life  of  the  loftiest  citizen.  I  am  aware,  also, 
that  this  was  a  crime  struck  at  the  very  heart's  core  of  this  people,  and  I  need  not 
recall  to  your  minds,  you  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  thrill  of  horror 
which  went  through  this  community  when,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  it  was  an- 
nounced. You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  men's  hearts  stood  still  for  fear,  lest 
there  should  be  such  an  outburst  of  grief,  indignation,  and  rage  throughout  this 
land  that  men  would  be  swept  away  from  the  bounds  of  reason.  You  know 
how  people  sprang  to  their  feet  to  seek  out  the  offenders  who  had  thus  out- 
raged their  sacre^d  feelings.  The  great  thing  for  which  they  prayed  was  ven- 
geance. The  minister  of  God  in  his  pulpit  invoked  the  judgments  of  heaven 
upon  the  assassins.  Even  tender  women  became  changed  in  their  dispositions, 
and  longed  to  have  the  offenders  brought  to  condign  punishment.  Nay, 
more;  not  only  tender  women  but  people  who  ought  to  have  the  attrib- 
Qtes  of  tender  women,  shouted  for  revenge  upon  them  and  thousands  of  others. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  all  these  passions  swept  over  this  whole  country. 
You  know  what  exertions  were  made  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  offenders.  You 
know  that  no  step  was  left  untried,  no  means  unapplied,  no  money  spared,  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties ;  and  the  heart  of  every  good  American 
citizen  could  not,  from  its  inmost  depths,  help  approving  it.  Who  among  you 
would  have  failed  to  render  to  justice  either  of  these  parties  ?  Does  any  man 
fear  that  a  jury  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  fail  to  reader  back  for  punish- 
ment one  who  should  be  proven  to  have  been  guilty.  We  have  no  such  fear, 
and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  prisoner  on  that  score,  inasmuch  as  we,  of  all  men 
now  living,  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  testing  his  innocence. 

There  are  in  this  as  in  every  case,  certain  prominent  features  which  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind.  Tliere  is  a  difference  between  us  and  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side  in  reference  to  the  character  of  this  indictment  With 
these  questions  of  law,  however,  I  do  not  propose  to  perplex  your  minds  at  this 
stage,  but  simply  to  state  to  you  that  they  contend  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  certain  members  of  his  cab- 
inet; and  our  client,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  this  is  an 
indictment  for  murder  simply,  and  his  honor  has  at  least  allowed  their  theory  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  them  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which  we  un- 
derstand is  applicable  to  their  legal  view  of  the  indictment.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  take  the  ca<*e  upon  their  view  and  to  treat  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  murder — the 
murdef  accomplitihed,  and  that  this  party  being  charged  as  one  of  the  conspir- 
ators if  proven  to  be  guilty  of  conspiring,  is  as  much  guilty  as  the  man  who  struck 
the  fatal  blow.  For  that  purpose  tiien  we  are  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
who  the  conspirators  were.  There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  one  of 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lewis  Payne  was  another.  As  to  Atzerodt  or 
Herold,  there  may  be  some  doubt.  A«»  to  Mrs.  Surratt,  we  hope  to  satisfy  you 
that  a  grave  error  has  been  made  in  her  case.  As  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
we  take  issue  openly  before  you  and  declare  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  offence. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  circumstances  upon  which  we  rely  to  show  this 
conclusion  ?  The  learned  gentleman  who  leads  the  prosecution,  who  is  its  head 
and  mind,  if  his  colleagues  will  pardon  me  the  expression,  announced  to  you 
that  be  would  trace  back  this  conspiracy  to  18G3.  So  far  as  any  evidence  has 
^ne  be  has  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  you  and  the  court,  except  you  grope 
outside  of  this  case  for  suppositions,  beliefs,  apprehension?,  and  suspicions  that 
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Bome  such  thing  existed  before  1864.  So  far  as  my  memory  now  serresme, 
the  only  witness  who  takes  it  further  back,  is  one  John  Tippett,  a  mail  canier 
through  Surrattsville,  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  further  to  say.  When 
did  the  conspiracy  begin  is  a  point  to  which  we  shall  direct  inquiry.  We  shall 
show  who  were  the  parties  to  it.  When  did  Surratt's  introduction  take  placet 
In  January,  1  S6»5,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Weichmau  in  Seventh  street ;  so 
that,  gentlemen,  I  maintain  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  go  behind  January,  1 865,  because  Wilkes  Booth,  the  head  and  front  of  this  affiur, 
the  man  who  you  must  believe  from  their  evidence  was  the  person  who  planned  the 
thing  in  whole,  Wilkts  Booth  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
in  January  1865.  Under  what  circumstances?  The  prisoner  even  nowonlj 
tweuty-thrte  years  of  age,  left  his  college  in  1863  or  early  in  1864,  a  youth  JMt 
starting  out  into  life,  having  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  world,  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  such  as  any  young  man  might  envy,  came  to  the  eitj 
of  Washington  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  by  that  event  was  drawn  into 
the  position  of  husband  for  his  mother  and  father  for  his  sister.  There  were  but 
three  of  them,  for  Isaac,  the  brother,  was  away  in  Mexico  or  Texas,  and  had  beei 
for  years.  Ue  is  the  friend  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  her  counsel,  her  man  d 
business.  They  moved  to  the  city  of  Washington  and  took  the  house  ou  H 
street,  leaving  what  little  property  they  had  still  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
rents  to  be  collected  and  the  farm  to  be  looked  after.  He  was  the  man  who  wu 
to  be  her  factotum.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  no  witness  has  ever  impugned  him, 
no  witness  has  ever  intimated  to  you  that  he  was  otherwise  than  a  faithful  ion, 
that  he  was  other  than  diligent  in  looking  after  his  mother's  business,  that  be 
was  faithful  at  all  times  until  suspicion  is  cast  upon  him  by  witnesses  upon  the 
stand  that  something  went  wrong  with  him  after  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Who  was  John  Wilkes  Booth  ?  One  whose  name  and  reputation  will  go  down 
to  the  latest  times  in  this  country  associated  with  the  most  atrocious  assassination 
ever  committed.  Let  us  hope,  gentlemen,  at  least,  that  at  the  bar  of  that  ofiended 
God  to  which  he  has  gone,  there  will  be  found  some  mitigation  of  his  offence.  I/t 
us  hope  at  least  that  his  mind  was  unhinged  from  its  reason,  that  he  had  become 
in  the  strictest  sense  such  a  fanatic  as  not  to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  act 
which  he  contemplated  and  committed.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  exterior, 
pleasing  address,  highly  respectable  in  every  regard ;  received  into  the  best  circlei 
of  society  ;  his  company  was  sought  after,  exceedingly  bold,  courteous,  and  con- 
sidered g(;nerou8  to  a  fault,  a  warm  and  liberal  hearted  friend,  a  man  who  bad 
obtained  a  reputation  upon  the  stage  second  to  none  of  his  age  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  'J'he  prisoner,  perhaps  of  all  persons  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  such  a  person,  and  he  of  all  men  whom  he  could  meet,  the  mort 
likely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  him — his  very  reputation,  his  distinction  as  an 
actor  was  enough  to  draw  the  heart  of  this  young  man  toward  him.  We  find 
him  visiting  at  the  house,  we  find  them  frequently  together,  complimentaiy 
tickets  sent  and  accepted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  these  relations  existing  tm 
time  to  time  up  to  a  month  or  five  weeks  before  the  tragedy  occurred.  There  wa« 
nothing  surely  in  this  association  calculated  to  bring  any  reproach  upon  the  priso- 
ner at  the  bar  except  from  subsequent  events,  and  for  these  subsequent  events  th^J 
they  rely  chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Weichman  and  Mr.  Joha 
M,  Lloyd. 

Gentlemen,  we  propose  to  introduce  countervailing  testimony  in  reference  to 
these  two  witnesses,  and  I  will  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  ma- 
terial points  in  which  we  will  contradict  them. 

Mr.  John  M.  Lloyd  is  an  avowed  drunkard,  avowedly  so  intoxicated  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April  as  not  to  know  whether  he  fell  down  at  the  ftet  o( 
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'Sirs.  Surratt  or  stood  up  like  a  man»  and  converged  with  her,  as  not  to  know 
whether  he  grovelled  like  a  beast  or  retained  the  attributes  of  manhood.  Mr. 
Lloyd  tells  you  that  on  the  llth  of  April  he  met  Mrs.  Surratt  on  the  road, 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  Friday  of  the  murder,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  her  about  property.  She  was  then  on  her  way  down  to  his  house  on 
business  connected  with  her  property  ;  that  on  the  following  Friday,  April 
14,  after  he  had  b»>en  to  the  court-house  at  Marlboro'  and  indulged  himself 
in  drinking  to  excess,  he  returned  and  found  her  at  the  houst;.  I  shall  not 
rehearse  the  testimony — that  is  the  business  of  the  gentlemen  who  sum  up 
— but  merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  testifies  to  a  certain  package  left  at  X 

that  house  by  Mrs.  Surratt  for  him,  which  package  when  subsequently  opened, 
contained  articles  which  he  described  to  you.  This  witness  has  no  recollection 
that  Mrs.  Offutt,  a  witness  summoned  by  the  government,  but  not  put  upon  the 
stand,  was  in  the  house.  He  has  no  recollection  of  what  transpired  in  the 
boose.  We  will  show  to  you  that  when  Mrs.  Surratt  arrived  there  with  Mr. 
Weichmau  she  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  was  received  in  the  house  by 
Mrs.  Offutt ;  that  she  told  Mrs.  Offutt  the  object  of  her  visit  to  that  place,  and 
banded  her  at  the  same  time  a  package,  as  anybody  else  would  have  handed 
casually  a  package  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mrs.  Offutt  will  tell  you 
what  transpired  at  that  interview,  in  reference  to  this  letter  to  which  Mr.  Welch- 
man  has  testified  She  will  tell  you  who  else  was  in  the  room  with  these  par- 
ties ;  she  will  tell  you  where  Mrs.  Surratt  met  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  what  Mr.  Lloyd's 
condition  was  if  it  were  necessary  after  his  own  statement  upon  the  stand ; 
she  will  tell  you  al^out  how  long  she  was  there  ;  she  will  tell  you  what  trans- 
pired as  t  he  parties  went  through  the  front  door  of  the  house  and  drove  away. 
You  will  be  able  to  see  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  her  testimony  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  innocence  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  absolves 
ber  of  complicity  in  this  affair. 

Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  investigation  of  this  case  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple running  through  it  from  beginning  to  end,  by  which  you  will  test  the  evi- 
dence that  is  produced,  and  to  which  standard  the  prosecution  must  come  before 
you  can  convict ;  that  they  must  not  only  prove  to  your  satisfaction  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,  but  more 
than  that,  they  must  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  you  cannot  account  for  the 
evidence  upon  any  other  reasonable  theory  than  that  of  guilt. 

The  next  witness  in  this  connection  is  Mr.  Louis  J.  Weichman.  But,  before 
I  pass  to  him  I  should  state  to  you  that  Mrs.  Surratt's  circumstances  at  that 
time  were  very  much  straitened,  a  fact  which  will  appear  in  evidence,  and  that 
ber  object  in  going  to  this  place  was  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  her  family.  We  will  show  you,  moreover,  that 
although  Mr.  John  M.  Lloyd,  the  next  morning  after  the  affair,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Booth  and  Herold,  they  had  made  their  escape  through  Surratts- 
Tille.  He  conversed  with  them.  We  will  prove  that  on  that  morning,  when 
adjured  by  every  consideration  by  a  friend,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  to  tell 
tbe  truth,  he  called  on  God  to  witness,  he  knew  nothing  of  these  men.  What 
bis  inducement  was,  whether  it  was  fear  of  his  being  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  matter,  i^  a  consideration  which  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  at  present. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  testimony  of  Weichman,  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Department,  a  quondam  student  of  divinity — a  gentleman  who  stood  almost  in 
tbe  relation  of  a  son  to  this  murdered  woman,  a  man  who  lived  in  that  house 
and  enjoyed  all  the  hospitalities  and  close  relations  which  are  permitted  to  a 
person  upon  such  familiar  terms  with  the  inmates.  Mr.  Louis  J.  Weichmau 
tbe  principal  witness  for  the  goveniment  on  that  other  trial,  a  man  whose 
dastard  heart,  terrified  by  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  led  him  to 
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Bacrifice  the  innocent.  What  does  he  tell  you  upon  this  subject  ?  "  I  wu 
with  Mrs.  Surratt  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  we  met  Mr.  Llojd.  Mrs.  Surratt. 
there  whidpcred  to  Mr.  Lloyd  ;  they  held  a  whimpered  conversation ;  fihe 
leaned  forward  out  of  the  buggy  and  she  and  Mr.  Lloyd  whimpered  together." 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  contradicted  him  on  that  subject  himself.  We  will  contradict 
him  by  two  other  witnesses,  present  at  that  interview,  and  who  witnessed  the 
suspicious  circumstances  attending — ^if  there  were  any^-connect<»d  with  this 
event  and  immediately  preceding  the  tragedy,  and  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  learned  counsel.  As  you  will  recollect  they  a^ked  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  done,  of  this  and  other  witnesses,  whether  the  conversa- 
tion was  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  or  whether  it  was  in  a  whisper  between 
the  parties.  What  next?  He  tells  you  that  on  the  14tb  of  April  he  took 
her  down  to  Surrattsville,  he  doi  s  not  recollect  seeing  Mrs.  Offut  there, 
nor  Mrs.  Jenkins,  nor  anybody  else  but  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  He  did 
not  even  see  the  package  delivered,  but  he  tells  you  that  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington, when  about  getting  into  the  buggy,  she  banded  him  a  package  which 
she  told  him  she  was  afraid  would  get  wet,  or  must  not  bo  allowed  to  get  wet 
Remember,  gentlemen,  he  is  a  stranger  to  all  these  circumstances,  an  innocent 
party.  He  tells  you  that  sitting  at  the  tea  table  the  night  of  the  assassination, 
he  heard  the  8t<;ps  of  a  man  coming  up  the  front  steps  ;  the  door  bell  rai^, 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  went  to  the  door.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  is  a  distinct, 
positive  falsehood  ;  Mrs.  Surratt  did  not  leave  the  table,  she  did  not  answer  that 
bell  ;  she  did  not — as  he  states — go  up  and  introduce  the  man  into  the  parlor, 
where  she  had  a  conversation  with  him,  but  she  remained  seated  at  the  tahle 
until  they  came  up  from  tea  when  the  man  had  gone.  We  will  put  upon  the 
stand,  if  necessary,  the  person  who  answered  that  bell,  and  we  will  show  to  yon 
the  person  who  came  to  the  door  that  night  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  nor 
is  he  suspected  of  being  such,  but  is  a  respectable  citisen  ;  he  was  not  introduced 
into  the  parlor,  and  his  errand  was  of  the  most  friendly  and  proper  character. 
Weichman's  iuucndo  was  that  it  was  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  or  Herold,  or  Atzerodt,or 
Payne,  and  that  Mrs.  Surratt  sat  at  tht*  tea  table  with  expectant  ear,  waitin}^f<ff 
the  man  she  had  told  him  on  the  road  she  expected  to  see  that  night.  That 
is  the  ui*e  they  make  of  it. 

We  will  prove  to  you,  further,  the  exclamation  with  which  he  charges  Mrs. 
Surratt,  when  the  ofHcers  came  to  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  was  not 
uttered ;  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  parlor  after  the  detectifc 
officers  left  that  night,  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  ladies,  exists  only  in  the 
fiction  of  th(?  gentleman's  tongue.  The  parties  were  there  together,  but  no  soch 
conversation  ever  took  place ;  no  such  statemeAt  was  ever  made  to  Mrs.  Surratt  bj 
her  daughter,  and  no  such  statement  was  ever  made  by  her  to  her  daughter  that  she 
believed  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  pnn- 
ishment  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  that  God  had  sent  this  visitation  upon  this 
people  for  their  pride  and  licentiousness.  We  will  contradict  hifn  not  by  one 
witness  only,  but  by  several,  upon  that  point.  We  will  further  prove  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  when  they  sat  at  breakfast,  his  statement  that  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  disclose  what  he  knew  of  this  affair,  that  he  left  the 
table  for  that  purpose,  and  Anna  Surratt  remarked  at  that  table  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  no  more  than  a  negro  in  the  army,  was  utterly  false.  We 
will  show  you  witnesses  who  were  present  at  that  breakfast  table;  we  will  brmj 
the  man  who  accompanied  him  out  of  the  hout^e  and  down  to  the  headqaarteri 
of  the  police,  and  prove  his  whole  account  of  the  affair  a  wicked  lie.  I 
say  wicked — all  lies  are  wicked — but  this  one,  which  struck  at  the  lives  of  hii 
fellow  creatures,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  misery  and  ignominy,  such  as 
the  world  has  rarely  seen,  upon  the  people  sitting  at  that  table,  upon  an  inno- 
cent young  woman,  whose  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  her  mother,  waa  of  jJI  Ii«* 
most  wicked.    We  shall  show  you  what  circumstances  transpired  at  the  station- 
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hoQse ;  we  sball  show  yoa  his  pretended  detail  as  a  special  detective  in  this 
.feareh  was  nothing  more  than,  and  was  intended  to  be  nothing  hut,  a  card  for  his 
transportation  in  that  pursuit ;  that  he  knew  all  the  time  although  the  irons 
were  not  riyeted  upon  his  hands,  nor  chains  upon  his  feet  yet  the  hand 
of  the  law  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  depart.  We  shall  show  that  he 
never  returned  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  afterwards,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so ; 
that  the  officers  of  the  law  never  lost  sight  of  him ;  that  he  was  never  finally 
discliaTged  till  he  had  rendered  his  account  to  the  military  commission.  We 
shall  show  to  you,  on  his  return  home  before  breakfast  on  15th  April,  in 
company  with  a  certain  gentleman,  a  most  remarkable  declaration  was  made  to 
Um  by  this  man  Weichman,  and  the  terrible  trepidation  which  he  manifested  at 
die  time.  We  will  show  there  was  occasion  for  this  trepidation  and  this  decla- 
lation — a  man  who  out  of  his  own  mouth,  if  in  no  other  way,  is  shown  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  parties,  of  being  on  familiar  terms  with  Atze- 
ledt,  of  lending  him  his  hat,  of  lending  him  his  coat,  of  being  seen  in  the  street 
with  Booth  several  times,  of  obtaining  from  Booth  on  the  very  night  preceding  the 
assassination,  br  of  going  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him,  the  use 
of  bb  horse  and  carriage.  We  will  show  to  you  whether  he  had  occasion  to  feel 
himself  bound  up  with  these  parties,  not  only  on  account  of  his  living  at  that  house, 
bat  because  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  he  obtained  information  which 
be  famished  to  persons  who  ran  the  blockade,  in  order  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion to  the  South  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  nothing  of  this  matter,  but  there  is  to  me  a  theory 
which  appears  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  all  parties  to  which,  if  I  do 
sot  allnde  now,  it  is  simply  for  reasons  of  prudence.  But  there  is  a  theory  to 
which  your  attention  will  be  directed  at  the  proper  time,  that  will  enable  you  to 
lee  that  all  these  circumstances  may  exist,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  entire  free- 
dom from  any  complicity  in  taking  the  life  of  the  President,  or  of  any  other 
firing  being. 

These  are  the  principal  witnesses  as  to  the  conspiracy,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  upon  that  subject.  The  next  step  is  the  natural  one  of  bringing 
rarratt  here  on  the  night  ot  the  assassination,  and  the  day  preceding,  because 
the  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rule  of  law  that  unless  he  was  here 
aiding  and  abetting  in  that  offence,  in  some  way  affording  aid  to  these  parties, 
or  where  he  could  furnish  aid,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
eiramion  design,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  this  offence ;  and  therefore  they  find 
it  necessary  to  prove  that  which  does  not  exist  in  reality:  that  John  Surratt 
vas  here  on  the  day  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  for  if  he  were  in 
£arope  at  that  time  it  will  not  be  contended  for  a  moment  he  could  be  guilty 
of  tms  offence.  If  he  were  in  Buffalo,  not  acting  in  concert  with  them,  it 
could  not  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  he  was  guilty.  He  must  be  near 
(oong^,  if  occasion  should  arrive  for  bis  services,  to  be  called  in  to  carry  out  the 
Kheme.  Who  do  they  produce  to  establish  that  fact  ?  They  produced,  in  the 
eatly  part  of  the  case.  Sergeant  Joseph  M.  Dye,  an  utter  stranger  to  us,  for  the 
pipose  of  establishing  perhaps  the  most  material  fact  in  the  case.  He  was 
ndgected  to  a  long  examination,  and  when  dismissed,  after  his  cross-examiua- 
tioDy  he  disappears  like  one  of  those  phantoms  which  he  saw  in  his  dreams. 
Sngeant  Dye  is  the  man  who  described  to  you  the  tall  man,  the  genteelman, 
the  villainous  man  whom  he  saw  in  front  of  the  theatre  that  night.  Now, 
admitting  that  Sergeant  Dye  was  sitting  upon  the  platform  watching  these 
■KD,  and  saw  suspicious  circumstances  about  them,  admitting  that  he  saw 
Ae  three  men  there  he  describes,  we  will  utterly  destroy  his  testimony 
^producing  to  you  the  tall  man ;  we  will  show  you  the  genteel  yoimg  man, 
aaa  we  will  show  to  you  further  the  villainous  man.  We  will  show  to  you, 
^aieover,  the  man  who  looked  into  the  back  of  that  carriage.  They  tell  us 
^t  the  tall  man  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  we  will  show  you  how  much  like 
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him  he  looks.  We  will  show  you  Sergeant  Dye  did  not  sit  upon  that  plat- 
form as  he  says  he  did.  We  will  take  a  step  fiirther,  gentlemen,  and  prodace 
the  man  that  called  the  time,  *'  ten  minutes  past  ten/'  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice 
in  front  of  the  theatre.  Will  you  have  any  difficulty  with  that  witncM  ?  li 
you  still  have  we  can  show  you  the  record  of  bis  indictment  for  passing  coun- 
terfeit money,  for  which  he  was  arraigned,  and  for  some  puix>ose  the  case  was 
procured  to  be  continued.  We  will  show  you  further,  accompanying  him  to 
his  native  home  if  necessary,  that  men  from  his  own  native  town  would  not 
believe  him  upon  his  oath.  We  will  do  more,  we  will  follow  bim  up  H  street 
that  night  and  show  to  you  by  a  person  who  was  adjoining  that  house,  sittiiig 
on  the  front  step  from  half  past  nine  till  eleven  o'clock,  wide  awake,  not  a 
soul  passed  Mrs.  Surratt's  house,  and  that  no  such  conversation  as  he  states 
took  place  with  anybody  at  an  open  window  in  that  house.  Naj,  more,  we  will 
show  to  you  by  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  or  by  a  record  of  some 
equally  reliable  scientific  character,  the  condition  of  the  moon  at  that  time 
was  such  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  seen  what  he  says 
he  saw  on  H  street  at  that  hour.  The  person  who  was  near  by  %ill  say  it  wis 
so  dark  that  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  he  could  not  tell  whether  a  man  wai 
white  or  black. 

Who  ehe  do  they  produce  ?  David  G.  Reed,  a  notorious  gambler  for  twenty 
years.  We  will  contradict  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  with  reference  to  hu 
seeing  Surratt  on  that  day.  We  will  produce  to  vou  the  record  of  his  in- 
dictment in  this  court  for  a  penitentiary  offence,  which  is  yet  to  be  answered  to. 
We  will  prove  to  you  by  respectable  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington,  men 
whom  you  will  believe  as  against  him  or  any  other  man,  be  is  unworUiy  of 
belief  upon  oatli. 

Who  is  the  next  man!  Sergeant  Robert  M.  Cooper,  who  was  with  this  man 
Dye.  I  think  it  is  necessary  only  in  reference  to  this  matter  to  state  hii 
testimony  is  so  indistinct  relating  to  Surratt,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  punne 
this  inquiry  further  than  to  say  that  in  what  he  says  relative  to  these  men,aboot 
whom  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  he  will  be  contradicted ;  and  he  will  be 
contradicted  by  a  person  who  says  that  no  such  conversation  as  testified  to 
took  place  in  front  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  H  street,  and  the  condition  of  the 
moon  was  such  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place  as  described. 

Who  is  the  next  raan  ?  John  Lee.  We  will  contradict  John  Lee  outofbii 
own  mouth.  We  will  prove  that  he  stated  to  more  than  one  person  he  never 
saw  John  Surratt  or  knew  him — that  when  he  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  tbe 
conspirators  di>wn  in  tbe  lower  counties,  he  stated  he  did  not  know  John  H. 
^'urratt ;  he  did  know  Atzerodt  and  would  recognize  him  if  he  met  hiuL  We 
will  show  that  the  very  day  before  he  took  the  stand  in  the  witness  box,  be 
made  a  similar  declaration  in  this  city,  and  again,  that  he  said  he  had  almdj 
narrated  all  that  he  knew  about  this  affair. 

Let  me  observe  here,  gentlemen,  that  I  mention  the  names  of  no  witnesses  in 
these  connections,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  witnesses  are  in  Washington, and 
they  will. prove  this  mau  John  Lee  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit  upon  his oatb. 

Who  next .'  William  E.  Cleaver,  just  fresh  from  jail,  admitted  to  bailsioee 
you  have  been  sworn  in  this  case ;  committed  there  for  murder  by  the  most  ibal 
and  cruel  means  that  could  be  applied,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  person  of  ayoon^ 
and  tender  girl — such  a  crime,  as  manhood  would  blush  to  mention  in  sncb  a 
pre senco  as  this.  He  has  had  his  trial ;  we  can  show  to  you  that  be  bad 
his  conviction,  but  alter  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  has  been  granted,  be 
has  litiMi  admitted  to  bail.  He  i^,  however,  still  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
manslaughter.  Ue  is  the  mau  who  is  so  delicate  about  his  honor  that  be  did 
not  like  to  tell  you  where  he  has  been  for  some  time  past,  but  who  finally  tanu 
out   the  friend   and   companion  of  the  most  infamous   of  all  men,  Sanfnrd 
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Conover,  alias  Dunbam.  Manipulated  by  bim  in  jail,  brougbt  into  conference 
with  certain  dignitaries,  taught  his  lesson,  what  be  was  to  swear  to,  and  then 
swears  before  you  be  saw  John  Surratt  that  day,  and  gives  other  very  important 
testimony,  if  be  is  to  be  believed.  William  E.  Cleaver,  we  will  show  to  you, 
has  stated  that  be  never  would  be  brougbt  to  trial  again,  that  there  was  a  strong 
arm  stretched  over  bim  for  his  protection,  and  he  states  to  another  man,  that  in  all 
human  probability  he  never  will  be  tried  again.  William  E.  Cleaver,  we  will 
prove  to  you  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  if  necessary,  taken  from  this  community, 
has  a  reputation  so  bad  that  he  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath,      x 

Who  is  next  ?     A  fit  man  to  be  successor  to  William  E.  Cleaver.     Benjamin 
W.  Vanderpool,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  distinguished  family  of  New  York, 
and  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar.     Heaven  save  the  mark  if  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  bar !     He  says  he  is  as  a  voluntary  witness  to  testify 
against  Surratt,  and  recognizes  him  immediately.     He  has  a  free  conference 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  leads  this  case  upon  the  other  side,  is 
put  upon  the  stand,  and  swears  positively  he  saw  John  H.  Surratt  on  the 
14th  of  April  at  a  certain  concert  saloon  which  you  know  with  me  must  have 
been  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  the  only  concert  hall  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood.    There  is  none  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh.     He  bwears  he 
went  in  there  on  this  J  4th  of  April,  and  saw  Booth  sitting  at  a  round  table  with 
four  others — a  woman  dancing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and  next  to  Booth 
sat  a  man  who  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.     He  identifies  him  distinctly  and  posi- 
tively.    We  will  prove  Benjamin  W.  Vanderpool  said  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  he  never  knew  Surratt  or  saw  him  that  he  knew  of, 
and  when  he  testified  that  he  came  here  spontaneously,  without  a  summons,  in- 
duced only  by  those  influences  which  excite  the  heart  of  a  good  citizen,  in 
aseisting  to  arraign  and  punish  the  guilty,  he  had  in  fact,  received  a  telegram 
from  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  the  district  attorney)  calling  bim  here,  and 
he    (the  district   attorney)   did  not   contradict  him  on  the  stand.     We  shall 
show  you  that  so  far  from  being  a  partner  of  Chauncey  Shaffer,  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  reputation,  he  was  simply  allowed,  without  being  turned  out,  to 
occupy  a  desk   in  that  gentleman's  office,   and   was  forthwith  turned  away 
after  delivering  this  testimony,  because  that  distinguished  gentleman  knew  of 
this  telegram      We  will  prove  to  you,  if  they  will  allow  us,  that  Chauncey 
Shaffer,  with  the  honor  becoming  a  gentleman  of  character,  addressed  duplicate 
letters  to  the  officers,  representing  the  government,  and  to  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  stating  these  facts,  and  yet  they  would  not  furnish  that  statement  to 
this  jury  when  called  upon  by  us  in  open  court.     We  could  show  to  you  Ben- 
jamin W.  Vanderpool  is  utterly  infamous,  if  we  need  no  other  proof  than  this. 
We  will  show  to  you — and  pardon  me  if  I  repeat  that  expression  so  often,  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  case — there  was  never  a  round  table  in  Metro- 
politan Hall,  and  there  was  not  any  entertainment  there  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  14th  of  April;  that  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  since  the  establishment 
has  been  in  operation,  have  they  had  entertainments  on    Friday  afternoons. 
This  man  tells  you  he  was  there  on  that  day  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Do  you  wonder,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  at 
times   betrayed   into  indignation,  seemingly  not  justified,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  exist  in  our  knowledge  ? 
I  think  we  will  need  no  apology  upon  that  subject  after  the  facts  are  presented 
to  you. 

Who  was  the  next  witness  ?  One  who  under  the  etisting  state  of  things  in 
this  country  has  been  rescued  from  a  state  of  degradation  and  exalted  to  the 
liighest  position.  But  she  is  to  be  recalled  and  I  will  pass  her  for  the  present, 
aimply  calling  attention  to  the  name  because  she  is  in  this  list.  You  will  have 
on  difficulty  with  her  testimony.    We  desured  to  recall  her  almost  immediately 
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after  ehe  left  the  stand,  and  his  honor  would  have  allowed  ns  to  do  so,  bnt  tbe 
government  interposed  an  objection  to  having  this  and  other  witnesses  recalled 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination,  to  lay  ihe  foundation  for  their  contradic- 
tion— witnesses  who  were  produced  from  that  room  (pointing  to  witness -room) 
examined  and  dif«missed  before  we  could  get  an  opportunity  to  inspect  their  his- 
tory at  all.  We  desired  a  list  of  their  names,  but  they  would  not  furnish  them 
to  us ;  they  were  dismissed  at  once,  on  their  leaving  the  stand — ^witnesses  on 
whom  they  relied  to  establish  their  most  important  point  in  the  case,  a  case  in 
which  a  human  life  was  at  stake.  What  has  followed  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days  ?  It  was  plainly  becoming  apparent  our  character  for  sinceritj 
in  this  matter  was  pledged  for  the  destruction  of  the  testimony  of  one  or  more 
of  these  people,  and  lest  when  they  came  to  you  upon  the  summing  up  it  shonld 
appear  that  their  testimony  was  demolished,  they  determined  to  fortify  it.  Tbej 
therefore  bring  in  still  other  witnesses  upon  the  same  subject  at  a  late  period  of 
the  trial. 

First  we  have  Charles  H.  M.  Wood,  a  barber.  There  is  a  certain  investiga- 
tion proceeding  which  will  make  it  apparent  to  you,  not  that  Wood  has  swora 
falsely,  knowingly  so,  but  he  is  clearly  mistaken ;  for,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  the  same  person  could  not  have  been  in  two  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  He  is,  therefore,  wrong  in  saying  that  J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  his  partj, 
the  prisoner  being  among  them,  shaved  at  his  barber  saloon  at  the  time  men- 
tioned. I  pass  that  matter  now  because  it  will  be  fully  explained  before  yoo, 
merely  remarking  this  witness  says  he  never  saw  either  of  these  parties  before, 
except  John  Wilkes  Booth  ;  two  years  or  more  have  elapsed  since  he  shaved 
the  men,  to  whom  he  testifies,  that  morning,  one  of  whom  he  is  quite  sure  was 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and,  mark  you,  he  says,  **  I  gave  him  a  clean  shave." 

Tne  next  is  Charles  Ramsdell,  brought  from  Massachusetts  to  prove  what? 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  having  been  in  town  over  night  with  a  comrade,  on 
going  out  of  camp  two  miles  out  of  town,  he  saw  a  horse.  You  recollect  how  he 
describes  a  man  afterwards  came  up  riding  that  same  horse,  who  inquired  if  be 
could  get  through  the  pickets.  He  then  recollects  there  was  a  courier  coming 
from  Washington,  and  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  courier,  rode  off  rapidlj, 
and  said  he  would  try  it  any  how.  He  talked  with  the  man  on  horseback.  The 
prisoner  is  requested  to  rise,  not  to  show  his  face  to  the  witness,  but  his  back, 
and  he  says,  **  I  think  I  have  seen  that  back  before  on  the  back  of  that  horse." 

Frank  M.  Heaton  is  the  next  gentlemen,  a  clerk  in  the  land  office,  and  I 
doubt  not  a  highly  respectable  man.  He  saw  no  face  that  night  when  he 
was  down  in  front  of  the  theatre,  that  attracted  his  attention.  There  wis  a 
crowd  there  waiting  to  see  the  President.  Last  Thursday  week  he  came  into 
the  court-room,  and  thinks  he  sees  a  distinct  resemblance  between  the  prisoMr 
at  the  bar  and  a  face  he  saw  before  Ford's  theatre  that  night.  Who  would  joa 
hang  upon  that  testimony  ? 

The  next  is  Theodore  Benjamin  Rhodes,  an  itinerant  clock-maker,  &c^  a 
jack-at-all-trades.  Rhodes  tells  you  that  he  visited  the  theater  on  the  14t]i 
April  about  mid-day.  We  will  show  you  the  front  door  of  that  theatre  was 
always  kept  locked  during  the  day,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  in.  We 
will  show  you  that  from  twelve  o'clock  till  two  they  were  occupied  in  reheamlt 
and  if  this  man  had  been  in  the  theatre  he  would  have  been  seen  by  all  paitieB. 
We  will  show  you — ^the  government  has  shown  to  you — the  stick  wlueh  he 
describes  as  larger  in  the  middle  and  bevelled  down  to  the  ends,  which  he  sajB 
Surratt  whittled  down  and  stuck  in  that  hole,  was  not  the  stick  found  in  the  box. 
The  government  has  produced  the  bar.  We  will  show,  further,  this  witnesi 
was  not  in  the  box  with  the  man  who  arranged  it.  We  shall  put  the  mio 
himself  upon  the  stand  before  you  to  testify.  Nay,  more,  gentlemen,  yoo  wiB 
recollect  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  is  condemned,  when  he  tells  you  he  sat  ib 
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the  firont  row  of  the  dress-circle  and  locates  the  hox  in  which  the  lamented 
President  sat  that  fatal  night,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage  when,  in  fact,  it 
10  the  right-hand  side.     He  did  not  learn  his  lesson  well. 

And  there  is  another  point.  He  tells  you  when  he  was  standing  there, 
looking  at  the  stage,  the  person  who  was  in  this  private  box  opened  the  door 
aboQt  six  inches,  closed  it,  and  went  oat ;  he,  thinking  he  would  like  to  look  in 
there,  being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  walked  round  and  goes  into  this  box,  and 
then  sees  a  person  come  in  whom  he  supposes  was  the  same  person  who 
went  out.  The  man  addresses  some  remark  to  him,  and  he  declares  it  was  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  prove  to  you  by  the  diagram  of  the 
theatre  this  man  could  not  have  gone  out  of  that  box  without  he  walked  out 
precisely  the  same  door  through  which  Mr.  Rhodes  walked  in;  there  was 
no  back  staircase  from  that  box ;  there  was  but  one  door  kept  open,  and 
that  door  leads  into  a  little  narrow  passage  not  much  wider  than  was  sufficient 
to  allow  a  person  to  walk;  that  the  entrance  to  the  box  is  from  that  pas- 
sage, and  the  passaee  ends  with  a  brick  wall.  How  could  he  get  out  except 
through  the  door  where  this  man  would  meet  him  ?  We  will  show  you  the 
only  way  of  getting  up  into  that  box  is  by  ^oing  down  through  the  parquette, 
ap  behind  the  drestf-circle  through  this  little  door,  and  then  into  the  box.  We 
want  Rhodes  to  be  recalled. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  all  the  men  or  women  who  testi- 
fied to  John  Surratt  being  here  that  day.  If  he  was  not  here,  I  appeal  to 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  know  if  there  is  anything  else  in  this  case, 
any  other  testimony  which  can  connect  him  with  guilt  iu  this  transaction. 

Here,  gentlemen,  comes  in  our  part  of  the  case.  I  have  stated  to  you  our 
eonviction  of  this  man's  innocence.  Pardon  me  if  I  briefly  call  your  attention  to 
the  reason  of  that  statement.  John  Surratt  was  in  Canada  in  April,  1865. 
From  that  place  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  he  is 
found  in  the  papal  service.  The  man,  who  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
confederate  government  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  so  driven  by  poverty  as  to  take 
service  as  a  common  soldier,  in  the  ranks  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  At  that 
place  he  is  discovered  to  be  the  man  who  is  charged  with  complicity  in  this 
affidr.  He  is  followed  to  Egypt ;  he  is  brought  in  irons  to  this  country  and  at 
the  end  of  nearly  two  years,  is  lodged  in  the  common  jail  of  this  county. 
He  is  there  seen  and  talked  with  by  his  counsel  in  this  case.  He  is  allowed  no 
other  connection  with  the  outside  world  except  through  his  counsel  and  his 
sorrowing  sister.  To  us,  from  time  to  time,  he  imparts  his  story  as  we  are 
enabled  to  get  it  from  his  own  lips ;  a  tale,  simple  in  itself,  but  which  has 
been  faithfoUy  followed  by  us  from  that  time  to  this.  It  is  the  chart  by  which 
his  whole  evidence  has  been  discovered,  directed,  and  shaped,  and  as  one  of  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  effecting  these  developments,  let  me  say  to  yon 
that  never  before  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  find  a  simple  story  so  corroborated 
by  CMSts,  over  which  he  could  have  no  control.  Witnesses  have  been  found 
who  know  transactions  which  he  supposed  it  would  be  impossible  to  verify ;  men 
of  position  and  standing  in  their  own  communities,  whom  you  cannot  doubt ; 
who  come  for  the  simple  purpose  of  establishing,  from  time  to  time,  each  one  oJP 
the  individual  facte  which  he  recollects. 

We  will  take  him,  from  some  time  in  the  month  of  March^  1865,  down  to  the 
city  of  Richmond,  we  will  bring  him  back  from  there  to  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  3d  of  April,  when  witnesses  have  sworn  he  passed  through  this  city. 
He  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  night  of  the  3d  and  went  to  his  mother's  house, 
from  there  he  went  down  to  the  Metropolitan  hotel,  or  some  other  hotel,  and 
went  thence  by  cars  to  the  north  on  the  4th  of  April.  He  went  direct  to  Mon- 
treal, landed  there  and  registered  himself  at  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  according  to 
their  proof,  and  conceded  on  both  sides,  on  the  6th  of  April.    He  settled  his 
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bill  there  on  the  12th  of  -April.  That  is  also  a  conceded  fact ;  from  thence,  he 
went  on  a  cei*tain  mission.  They  tell  us  he  went  in  response  to  a  letter  or  tele- 
gram received  from  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  and  produce  Dr.  McMillan  to  prove  it, 
summoning  him  to  Washington. 

We  shall  show  that  he  did  not  go  near  Washington,  that  he  was  not  within 
four  hundred  miles  from  Washington  at  any  time  after  he  came  to  Montreal  on 
the  6th  of  April,  until  he  was  brought  here  in  the  Swatara. 

We  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  further,  that  instead  of  making  these  trips 
from  Richmond  to  Washington,  from  Washington  to  Montreal,  and  back  to 
Wasbiugtoii  and  Richmond,  weaving  his  web,  as  would  a  spider,  as  my  distin- 
guislied  friend  describes  him,  he  never  was  in  Richmond  but  twice  ;  once  on  a 
visit  to  fnends,  and  the  second  occasion,  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred.  Can 
you  complain  of  our  feeling  indignant  with  such  representations.  We  shall 
show  you  where  he  went,  who  sent  him,  and  for  what  purpose  he  went;  where 
he  was  on  the  13th  of  April,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  on  the  14th  of  Anril,  on 
the  night  of  the  14t.h,  on  the  15th  of  April,  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  take  him 
back  to  Montreal.  I  pledge  myself  to  show  to  you  that  he  was  not  at  any  time 
d  uring  this  period  within  about  400  miles  of  the  city  of  Washington.  And  he  had, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  communication  with  any  of  the  parties  who  were 
charged  with  this  offence.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  went  to  a  certain  town 
where  he  registered  his  name  in  his  usual  way  as  John  Harrison,  as  he  did  in 
Montreal,  his  first  and  middle  name,  leaving  off  the  Surratt ;  that  he  remained 
there,  discharging  the  commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  over  the  14th  of 
April,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  l«5th  first  heard  of  this  tragedy ;  that  he  left 
that  place  and  went  to  an  adjacent  town,  starting  in  the  afternoon  and  arriving 
there  at  night,  where  he  remained  until  Sunday  afternoon.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
state  to  you  he  registered  at  that  place,  but  I  state  also  that  the  register  of 
that  hotel,  where  he  originally  put  it,  has  most  mysteriously  disappeared  and 
cannot  be  found,  and  even  the  proprietors  and  servants  of  that  hotel  are  scattered 
in  every  direction.  But  we  will  bring  to  your  view  certain  telling  facts  con- 
nected with  his  stay  in  that  town  which  indeliblv  fix  him  at  that  point  at  that 
time,  by  witnesses,  gentlemen  of  character,  outside  of  the  hotel.  We  will  show 
when  he  left  this  point,  he  stopped  at  a  place  on  one  of  the  great  arteries  of 
travel  in  this  country,  through  which  thousands  of  persons  continually  pass,  and 
in  direct  communication  with  Washington  by  telegraph.  At  that  point,  we  find 
his  name  registered  in  the  same  characters  in  which  it  is  at  Montreal.  We  will 
follow  him  back  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  where  he  amved  on  the  18th  of  April. 
JNay,  gentlemen,  you  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  us  that  he  might  have  been  con- 
cerned in  this  affair,  and  then  only  gone  to  these  places  for  the  purpose  oi  eluding 
suspicion.  We  will  show  you  certain  facts  and  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  either  to  have  taken  the  cars  here,  or  to  hare 
taken  a  carriage,  crossed  over  to  Baltimore  and  then  taken  the  train.  We  will 
show  you  such  interruption  of  railroad  travel  as  utterly  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  these  points.  Both  interruption  by  the  elements  and  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  desperadoes. 

After  he  arrives  in  Montreal,  it  is  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  this  ca« 
what  became  of  him,  but  injustice  to  him  let  me  say  that  he  was  kept  concealed 
in  that  city ;  he  was  allowed  no  intelligence  through  the  newspapers  or 
otherwise,  except  that  the  trial  here  was  progessing  favorably  in  behalf  of  bis 
mother ;  and  was  driven  frantic  with  grief  when  at  last,  on  the  eve  of  tbe 
execution,  he  discovered  that  she  had  been  convicted  and  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  was  only  prevented  hy  force  from  returning  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  surrender  himself. 

Flight,  says  the  gentlemen,  is  evidence  of  guilt.  Flight !  Who  would  not 
have  fled  in  such  a  time  as  that  if  he  had  known  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  bad 
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been  with  bim  at  all !  The  first  intimation  be  bad  of  bis  being  cbarged  with 
complicity  in  this  affair  was  in  the  city  of  Albany  where  be  read  it  in  a  news- 
paper. He  at  once  went  to  Canada  from  that  point,  not  because  be  was  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  but  you  all  know  as  I  do,  that  justice  dropped  her  scales  when 
she  entered  that  building  at  the  other  end  of  Four-and-a-half  street.  Such  was 
the  height  of  public  excitement,  such  was  the  agitation  in  this  country,  such 
the  grief  and  desire  for  vengeance,  that  no  man  stood  safe  who  bad  a  remote 
suspicion  of  any  connection  with  these  parties  resting  upon  his  skirts. 

I  have  said  to  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  him  beyond 
Uontreal.  It  may  be  for  some  purposes.  We  will  be  able  to  introduce  upon 
this  stand  a  credible  witness  who  has  seen  and  conversed  freely  with  Dr.  McMil- 
lan upon  this  subject,  whose  memory  is  not  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  his  recollection 
of  the  conversation  was  reduced  to  writing.  We  will  show  you  he  made 
statemebts  to  that  witness,  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  made  on  this  stand. 
We  will  show  you  that  St.  Marie,  a  man  whom  we  dismissed,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, without  any  cross-examination,  is  a  person  utterly  devoid  of  character, 
and  unworthy  of  belief.  And  having  thus  disposed  of  these  gentlemen,  we 
shall  leave  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  concerned,  in  your  hands. 

I  would  like,  gentlemen,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  another  point. 
An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  case,  I  fear  not  very  much  to  the  honor  of  my 
country,  to  sacrifice  justice  and  innocence.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  cloud 
with  suspicion  the  escape  of  Surratt,  as  they  call  it,  to  Canada,  by  testimony  iu 
r^ard  to  a  certain  handkerchief  said  to  have  been  fouud  at  Burlington.  We 
wul  be  able  to  show  you  that  handkerchief  was  not  dropped  by  Surratt, 
but  by  another  person,  an  emissary  of  the  government  in  pursuit  of  Surratt, 
carrying  this  as  one  of  the  tokens  by  which  he  might  recognize  him ;  a  person 
who  knew  him  in  youth ;  and  the  government  knew  it  was  dropped  in  that 
vay.  I  do  not  charge  these  gentlemen  with  it.  I  speak  of  the  government  as 
a  government ;  but  certainly  thev  ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  your  minds  and 
their  own  consciences,  as  to  whether  they  can  escape  the  responsibility  of  that 
knowledge. 

We  might  show  yon  certain  testimony  in  reference  to  that  Lon  letter,  charg- 
ing the  government  with  the  knowledge  of  it's  being  a  forgery,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  would  not  be  evidence. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  your  attention  to  one  other  fact,  perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  fact  of  all,  and  one  which  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  your 
minds.  Independent  of  the  declarations  of  Booth  made  in  his  own  diary, 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  other  conspirators,  Payne,  relieving 
Mrs.  Surratt  of  all  complicity  in  this  charge,  we  will  produce  to  you  testimony 
showing  the  contents  of  articles  of  agreement  between  these  men  and  by  whom 
it  was  signed ;  that  Mrs.  Surratt's  name  was  not  there ;  that  John  H.  Surratt's 
name  was  not  there.  We  will  bring  you  this  testimony  directly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  chief  assassin,  immediately  before  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
bat  not  discovered  until  too  late  to  rectify  it.  I  repeat,  we  will  show  the  con- 
tents of  that  paper,  which  had  the  genuine  signatuies  of  these  parties  attached, 
pledging  themselves  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  then,  gentlemen,  we 
may  safely  ask  you  whether  you  believe  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
of  this  crime. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence  not  being  in  court,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
Monday  morning  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Monday,  July  8,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Thbodorb  Bknjamin  Rhodes,  recalled  by  the  government  for  further  cross- 
examination. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  When  yon  were  examined  the  other  day,  I  do  not  think  you  expUdned 
your  entrance  into  the  theatre  perfectly.  Please  explain  to  the  jury  how  you 
entered. 

A.  I  went  into  the  theatre  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  hy  the  door.  I  think  there 
was  an  entrance  near  the  ticket  hox.  It  is  seldom  I  have  been  into  the  theatre. 
I  was  in  several  times  while  it  was  being  built  At  this  time  I  went  because  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  buy  a  ticket. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that ;  state  where  you  went. 

A.  I  went  in  at  the  right-hand  door.  I  went  up  a  small  stairway  to  a  small 
door,  which  I  pushed  open,  and  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  door  entermg 
where  the  audience  is  seated. 

Q    Then  you  went  into  the  main  entrance,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  more  than  one  entrance.  I  went  in  at  the  right 
hand  corner,  near  where  they  sell  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  box  as  you  went  in  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  It  is  rather  an  impression  on  my  mind  that 
there  was  no  one  in  it. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs  7 

A.  1  could  not  tell  for  a  certainty.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  winding  stair- 
way ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  believe  it  goes  up  a  small  flight  of  stairs, 
and  then  turns  in  the  middle  to  go  on  to  the  second  floor ;  I  could  not  tell  for  a 
certainty. 

Q.  The  door  was  open  through  which  you  entered  the  theatre  from  the  oot- 
side? 

A.  The  outside  door  was  open.  I  am  now  speaking  of  another  door  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  which  was  partially  open. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  the  theatre  to  the  place  where  you  saw  a  man  open- 
ing the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  went  partly  down  amongst  the  seats  and  looked  towards  the 
stage.    Just  then  I  heard  a  door  open  and  shut,  and  heard  some  one  in  the  hox. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that  door  did  you  go  right  into  the  box  ? 

A.  I  went  right  into  the  box  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  go  into  a  little  narrow  passage  1 

A.  I  believe  when  I  saw  it  first  it  was  partly  open.  I  was  then  down  among 
the  seats. 

Q.  When  you  got  up  there  that  door  opened  right  into  the  box  % 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  it  you  saw  a  man  going  out  of  another  door  ? 

A.  I  heard  him  retreating  back.  I  saw  the  door  worked  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  that  was  the  reason  why  I  went  there.  When  I  came  up  there  I  heard 
steps  retreating  out  of  the  box,  going  further  back.  I  do  not  know  where  thej 
went. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  jury  any  idea  of  the  size  of  that  box  you  went  into! 

A.  I  should  think  the  front  of  it  was  about  as  wide  as  that  window,  (five  or 
six  feet,)  but  went  a  little  catering  like  toward  the  stage. 

Q.  As  you  stood  there,  you  could  see  right  on  the  stage  into  the  theatre  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  curtain  down  :  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it.  Yon 
could  see  a  portion  of  the  stage,  perhaps  five  or  six  feet,  in  front  of  the  curtain. 

Q.  From  where  you  stood,  you  could  see  plainly  on  to  the  stage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  when  the  chair  was  brought  up  and  fixed  ? 

A.  I  was  there  when  the  chair  was  brought  up. 
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John  T.  Ford,  residence,  Baltimore  city,  sworn  and  examined. 
B7  Mr.  Bradlby  :    . 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  connected  as  proprietor  with  what  is  known  as 
Ford's  Theatre,  in  1865  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  the  building  under  your  direction,  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  under  my  direction  and  supervision. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  diagram  (diagram  shown  witness)  and  state 
whether  it  is  a  correct  representation  ? 

A.  It  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  assumes  to  represent  the  dress-circle  and  the  boxes 
of  that  tier. 

Q.  Showing  the  stage  where  the  curtain  fdl  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  dotted  line  shows  where  the  curtain  fell. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  jury  where,  on  that  diagram,  what  was 
known  as  the  President's  box  is  situated.  The  theatre,  as  I  understand,  fronts 
on  Tenth  street? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  runs  back  in  depth  towards  the  east? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  stage  is  in  the  rear  part  of  the  theatre  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  farther  end  of  the  theatre,  fronting  towards  Tenth  street. 

Q.  And  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  of  course,  from  Tenth  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness  here  exnlained  to  the  jury,  from  the  diagram  handed  him,  the 
various  positions  about  the  stage,  dress-circle,  and  boxes.  Witness  was  also  hand- 
ed another  diagram  showing,  the  sidewalk  and  curbstone  in  front  of  the  theatre, 
the  entrance  and  vestibule,  the  parquetie,  lower  tier  of  boxes,  the  stage  and 
scenery ;  which  he  also  explained  to  the  jury. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  auring  the  day  the  front  doors  of  the  theatre  are  left 
open,  so  that  any  person  could  enter  the  theatre  ? 

A.  The  front  door  is  left  open,  of  course,  to  give  access  to  the  ticket  office 
for  persons  who  desire  to  purchase  reserved  seats  or  to  buy  tickets.  The  doors 
leading  from  the  vestibule  into  the  theatre  are  always  closed.  That  is  done  in 
every  well  regulated  theatre;  and  it  was  kept  closed  during  the  day  in  this 
theatre. 

Q.  That  was  your  rule,  I  understand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  an  inflexible  rule. 

Q.  State  the  hours  of  the  day  for  rehearsal  7 

A.  The  hour  for  rehearsal  varied  at  dififerent  times  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  stars  coming  to  the  theatre,  and  seldom  commenced  before  ten  o'clock. 

(This  examination  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.) 

Mr.  Bradley. — In  order  to  save  time,  I  will  not  press  it  farther. 

Q.  Was  the  curtain  of  the  theatre  ever  down  during  the  daytime  ?  State 
what  was  the  rule  or  practice. 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont — a  general  practice  cannot  be  proven.) 

The  Court  said  it  would  be  proper  to  ask  whether  the  curtain  was  down  on 
that  particular  day. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  the  witness  was  not  in  the  city  on  that  day ;  but  he  desired 
to  prove  from  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  what  was  the  general  rule  in  that 
respect. 

Objection  sustained  by  the  court 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  exception  to  the  ruling  to  be  entered. 

Q.  State,  whether,  if  a  person  entered  that  theatre  in  the  daytime,  and  passed 
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roand  into  what  was  called  the  President's  box,  into  the  first  door  leading  into 
the  double  box,  he  could  see  the  stage. 

(Question  objected  to  hy  the  district  attorney,  as  calling  for  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion.    Objection  subsequently  withdrawn.) 

A.  He  certainly  could  not. 

Q.  Into  what  room  or  passage  did  that  door  open  ? 

A.  It  opened  into  a  passage  leading  to  the  President's  box. 

Q.  The  President's  box  comprises  two  boxes  with  a  portable  partition  dividing 
them  ? 

A.  It  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  changed  into  one  box  on  state 
occasion,  or  when  any  large  party  wanted  a  large  box. 

Q.  Then  the  door  opened  into  a  narrow  passage  ? 

A.  It  opened  into  a  passage.  In  that  passage  on  the  side  towards  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  was  a  brick  wall.  On  the  other  side  was  a  door,  first,  which  open- 
ed into  box  number  seven,  and  another  door  farther  on  in  the  passage,  opening 
into  box  number  eight. 

Q.  Which  door  was  used  when  the  president  was  there  and  entered  that  box! 

A.  The  door  entering  into  the  passa^. 

Q.  From  what  was  called  the  President's  box,  is  there  any  exit  except  tlie 
door  you  entered,  and  which  von  have  described  I 

A.  None  except  in  front  of  it,  or  to  the  stage. 

Q.  And  a  man,  then,  who  came  to  that  door,  opening  out  into  the  theatre  fiom 
that  narrow  passage,  he  must  have  seen  any  person  who  was  there  unless  he 
jumped  over  on  to  the  stage? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  the  city  on  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  here  ? 

A.  I  reached  here  on  Tuesday  evening  after  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  You  were  at  that  time,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  at  Richmond  f 

A.  I  was.  I  was  there  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  I  left  Richmond 
on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  You  were  visiting  some  relatives  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  my  mother's  brother. 

Q.  And  you  returned  on  Tuesday.  Now  state,  whether,  by  permission  of  the 
authorities,  you  made  an  accurate  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  box,  doQH, 
and  the  other  premises,  in  reference  to  the  assassination  ? 

A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Pierrkpont: 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  during  the  trial  at  the  Arsenal.     I  could  not  state  positively  the 
day.     It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  examine  the  condition  of  the  door,  and  of  the  mark  in 
the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  discovered  about  the  doors,  and  the  mark  in  the  wall  f 

A.  I  found  a  hole  in  the  wall.  I  might  state  that  I  went  there  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Raybold,  who  was  employed  in  the  theatre  as  an  upholsterer,  and 
with  Mr.  Plant.  I  examined  the  mark  in  the  wall  to  see  whether  it  had  beai 
cut  or  merely  bruised  in.  I  found  it  was  merely  bruised  or  dug  out.  Hctc  wu 
a  mark  round  it  indicating  that  paper  had  been  glued  over  the  place  on  the 
wall.  I  found  beside  this  mark  in  the  door,  a  little  hole  cut  with  a  gimlet  in  the 
panel,  cut  round  the  edge  with  a  knife  afterwards.  I  found  the  keeper  of  both 
locks  loose,  especially  of  the  door  leading  into  box  eight  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
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By  a  Juror  : 
Q.  Was  the  hole  bored  into  the  door  that  led  into  the  passage  marked  E  on  tlie 
diagram,  or  throagh  the  door  from  the  passage  into  the  box  1 
A.  It  was  the  box  door,  not  the  passage  door. 

B7  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Look  at  the  stick,  [the  bar  used  on  the  night  of  the  assasination  to  close 
the  door,  heretofore  placed  in  evidence,]  and  state  whether  you  have  seen  it ; 
and  if  so,  explain  what  yon  know  about  it  t 

A.  I  remember  seeing  this  on  the  assassination  trials,  or  the  military  trial. 

Q.  That  is  the  stick  exhibited  there  as  the  stick  found  in  that  place  fastening 
the  door. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  there  were  any  such  sticks  used  in  that  box  I 

A.  After  my  attention  was  called  to  this  stick,  I  recognized  its  prior  use  at 
once  before  it  was  used  for  fastening  the  door.  It  is  an  upright  of  a  music 
stand.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  Treasury 
regiment — the  regiment  belonging  to  the  Treasury  Department — ^had  a  ball  at 
the  theatre  ;  and  near  that  box  in  the  dress-circle,  the  band  was  stationed  for 
cotillion  music.  We  found,  late  in  the  afternoon,  that  some  music  stands  were 
needed,  and  some  were  hastily  made.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  those 
music  stands. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  of  what  material  that  is? 

A.  It  is  pine. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pine  ? 

A.  I  believe,  white  pine. 

Q.  You  are  certain  it  is  not  oak  or  North  Carolina  pine? 

A.  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  wood,  but  I  would  venture  an  opinion  upon 
that. 

Q.  You  see  that  a  portion  of  this  has  been  sawed  off.  Explain  how  it  was 
used  ? 

A.  A  block  eight  or  ten  inches  square  was  fastened  at  one  end  for  the  base, 
and  on  the  bevel  part  of  it,  another  board  was  fastened  to  hold  the  music. 

Q.  How  was  it  fastened  ? 

A.  Nailed  at  the  bottom  to  the  stand  and  on  the  top  to  the  shelf. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

A  I  have  known  him  from  childhood  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  I  knew 
his  father  before  him,  and  knew  the  family.  He  resided  in  the  same  city  as 
myself. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  his  figure,  as  to  size,  and  whether  there  was  anything 
remarkable  about  him  to  attract  attention? 

A.  He  was  a  man  above  ordinary  height,  very  graceful  and  good  looking. 

Q.  As  to  his  vigor,  state  whether  he  cultivated  great  vigor,  and  whether  there 
was  anything  peculiar  about  his  hand  ? 

A.  He  was  known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  best  ^mnasts  in  the  coun- 
try ;  he  was  a  man  who  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise.  He  visited  frequently 
the  gymnasium  of  Mr.  Brady.  He  was  a  very  excellent  swordsman,  and  was 
remaikable  on  the  stage  for  his  extraordinary  feats  with  the  broadsword.  His 
hands  were  quite  large,  large  enough  to  attract  attention  and  to  provoke  remark 
by  him?elf  and  others,  they  were  naturally  large  and  were  distended  by  exer- 
cise. 

Q.  Ynu  cannot  state  then  that  he  had  a  small  delicate  hand,  which  looked  as 
if  it  were  not  used  to  labor  ? 

A.  He  certainly  had  not. 
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Q.  Now  describe  the  character  of  his  face  and  features  ? 

A.  He  had  very  glossy  black  hair ;  usually  wore  a  moustache,  which  was  the 
only  beard  he  wore  on  his  face.  In  his  face  he  was  generally  known  as  being 
remarkably  handsome.     His  complexion  was  rather  dark. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  particular  about  his  manner  of  conversing  I 

A.  He  was  an  extremely  fascinating  man  in  his  manner.  He  was  a  man  very 
fond  of  conversation — talked  a  great  deal — was  a  very  interesting  man  in  his 
conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  wore  gloves  at  all  ?  Did  you  ever  see  him 
wear  gloves  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  answer.  I  cannot  recollect  seeing  him  with  gloves,  although 
he  might  have  often  worn  gloves  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Booth's  hand- writing? 

A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Look  at  that  original  telegram  (telegram  before  placed  in  evidence,  dated 
New  York,  March  13, 1865.]  and  say  whether  it  is  in  the  hand- writing  of  Booth 
or  not  1 

A.  I  should  say  it  was.     I  believe  that  to  be  his  hand- writing. 

Q.  Look  at  that  {telegram  heretofore  placed  in  evidence,  dated  New  York, 
March  27.  1865,  exhibit  No.  6.] 

A.  That  resembles  his  hand- writing,  not  so  much,  though,  as  the  other.  It 
may  have  been  written  by  him.  The  signature  is  like  his,  although  the  word 
"  Wilkes  "  does  not  seem  to  be  perfect. 

Q.  Examine  that  [Exhibit  40,  telegram  to  Weichman,  dated  March  23, 1865.] 

A.  That  also  looks  like  his  writing. 

Q.  These  you  think  are  all  his  writing  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  that  [card  with  Booth's  name  on  it  and  **  Do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you ;  are  you  at  home,"  heretofore  placed  in  evidence.] 

A.  That  is  also  in  his  hand-writing,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  Booth's  hand- writing? 

A.  He  entered  my  employment  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  I  remember 
seeing  him  write  then,  and  ^om  that  time  to  the  time  of  his  death.  I  received 
letters  from  him,  and  have  seen  him  write  in  my  office.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  his  handwriting  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death. 

Q.  Examine  that  paper  (letter  signed  "  Charles  Selby,"  heretofore  placed  ia 
evidence)  and  state  whether  you  believe  that  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  I  do 
not  mean  his  natural  hand,  but  whether  it  is  a  disguised  hand  written  by  him. 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  State  the  reason. 

A.  It  strikes  me  as  being  unlike  his  handwriting  in  nearly  every  respect. 
The  condition  of  his  hand  would  interfere  somewhat  with  his  writing  in  a  hand 
of  a  style  of  this  sort     He  had,  as  I  stated  before,  a  large,  thick,  clumsy  hand. 

Q.  Are  there  any  letters  on  that  paper  which  you  can  select  that  bear  any 
resemblance  in  character  to  his  writing  ? 

A.  I  cannot  notice  anything  now.  If  this  were  shown  to  me  without  any 
reference  to  him,  I  should  thixik  he  was  the  last  one  who  could  have  written  it, 
even  if  I  had  been  told  it  was  disguised. 

(Examination  of  witness  suspended  for  the  present.) 

Susan  Ann  Jackson  (colored)  recalled  by  the  government  for  further  cross- 
examination. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  morning  after  the  assassination,  or  the  night  when 
the  President  was  assassinated,  some  gentlemen  coming  to  Mrs.  Snrratt's  hoose 
and  searching  it  I 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  persons  in  the  hoase  besides  yourself  ? 

A.  No  one,  but  a  small  girl  and  a  small  boy. 

Q.  You  saw  two  gentlemen  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Look  at  that  gentleman  with  a  red  moustache,  (pointing  to  detectire  Mc* 
Devitt)  and  state  whether  you  saw  him  there  that  night. 

A.  No,  sir ;  upon  my  word  I  never  saw  him.  These  gentlemen  came  to  my 
room,  and  I  heard  them  walking  through  the  house.  When  they  came  to  my 
room  I  laid  down  and  covered  my  head  up. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  never  spoke  to  me.  All  the  words  they  said  when 
they  came  into  my  room  were,  that  it  was  a  very  particular  case  and  they  must 
be  very  particular  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Did  any  gentleman  that  night  ask  you  where  John  Surratt  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  gentleman  ever  mentioned  Mr.  Surratt's  name  to  me  that 
night. 

Q.  Anybody  ask  you  anything  about  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  get  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  get  up.     I  was  lying  down  in  my  room. 

Q.  All  the  time  they  were  searching  the  house? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  up. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  did  not  tell  anybody  that  night  that  Mr.  Surratt  had 
not  been  there  for  two  weeks  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  give  you  my  word  that  no  one  ever  asked  me  such  a  question. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  other  colored  person  in  the  house  but  a  little  colored 
girl  and  a  little  boy  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  ever  telling  anybody  that  Mr.  Surratt  had  not  been  there 
for  two  weeks  before  this  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ?  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  woman  by  the  name  of  Rachel  7 

A.  Rachel  who  1 

Question  repeated. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  know  any  one  of  the  name  of  Rachel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Hawkina  7 

Witness.  Where  does  she  live  1 

Mr  Bradley.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  have  any  acquaintance  with  anybody,  except  next  door, 
at  Mr.  Sweeney's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Seaverd  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  told  any  gentleman  that  night,  or  you  never  said  to  any 
colored  woman,  Rachael  or  Eliza,  that  Mr.  Surratt  had  not  been  at  the  house  for 
two  weeks  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  you  were  goins  to  get  anything  for  the  testimony  yoa 
gave  in  this  case,  or  for  being  a  witness  1 

A.  Me,  sir.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not«    I  never  expect  to  get  anything. 
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Q.  You  never,  at  any  time,  either  at  that  tune  or  afterwards,  told  Rachel  or 
Eliza,  that  Mr.  Surratt  had  not  been  in  tha^t  house  for  two  weeks  } 
A.  No,  sir.  . 

Examination  of  John  T.  Ford,  resumed : 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  the  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  whether  he  would  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  witnesses  on  such  points  as  he  had  then  reached,  in  following 
the  line  of  examination  laid  out  by  the  prosecution,  recalling  witnesses  subse- 
quently at  other  points,  or  whether  he  would  be  compelled  to  follow  the  ex- 
haust iTile. 

The  Court  replied  that  he  might  take  his  own  course  in  the  examination  of 
his  witnesses. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  I  want  you  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  relative  position  of  the  entrance  of 
the  door  to  the  ticket  office  and  the  wooden  platform  in  front  of  the  theatre  erec- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  persons  coming  there  in  carriages  to  get  to  the 
theatre. 

A.  [Explaining  from  the  diagram.]  This  is  entirely  correct  here.  The  plat- 
form is  constructed  about  eight  feet  in  width,  one  end  resting  upon  the  curb- 
stone, and  the  other  extending  into  the  street  Letter  A  refers  to  the  passage 
at  the  side  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Where  does  that  passage  lead  to  1 

A.  To  the  stage,  for  the  convenience  of  actors  and  professional  men. 

Q.  That  comes  outside  to  the  rear  of  the  theatre  1 

A.  It  goes  to  the  rear  of  the  audience  room,  and  from  there  to  the  rear  of  the 
stage. 

Q.  Who  made  these  plats  ? 

A.  Mr.  Gifford,  the  man  who  built  the  theatre. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  positions  and  localities  I 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  tell  the  jury  that  they  are  correct,  faithful  representations  of 
the  localities  marked  upon  them  1 

A.  I  have  examined  them  carefully  before  to-day,  and  I  find  no  mistake  in 
them.     As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  correct. 

(The  diagrams  referred  to  placed  in  evidence.) 

Q.  Point  the  jury  to  the  entrance  door  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  The  entrance  is  marked  here  by  the  letter  0.  The  ticket  office  is  at  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter. 

Q.  Now  tell  the  jury  where  this  clock,  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  ] 

A.  The  clock  is  perhaps  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  passage  as  you  enter.  There  are  three  doors  from  the  vestibule  leading  into 
the  theatre,  to  allow  persons  to  come  out  more  rapidly  than  they  go  in. 

Q.  In  order  to  see  that  clock  during  the  performance  in  the  theatre,  what 
door  would  you  enter  1 

A.  In  order  to  make  myself  better  understood  I  should  state  that  there  is  a 
temporary  door  covered  with  oil  cloth  or  with  canvas,  placed  at  the  entrance 
from  the  lobby  in  order  to  preserve  the  warmth  of  the  lobby.  It  was  used  on 
all  occasions  except  when  the  theatre  was  closed,  when  the  large  doors  were 
shut.  The  large  door  is  always  open  during  the  time  of  performance.  After 
we  commence  selling  tickets,  until  the  audience  leave  the  theatre^  these  doora 
are  open  against  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  Then  there  is  an  inner  door,  the  tem- 
porary on^  which  I  have  described,  such  as  are  frequently  used  in  public  places, 
churches,  &c. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  door  through  which  you  would  go  during  the  performance 
in  order  to  see  the  clock  ? 
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A.  Yes.  You  would  go  through  the  openiug  marked  C — through  the  tem- 
porary door. 

Q.  Now,  on  which  side  is  Pennsylvania  a.venue? 

A.  On  this  side,  (explaining  from  diagram.) 

Q.  And  the  theatre  fronting  west  ]  Now  tell  the  jury  whether  or  not  that 
wooden  platform  of  which  you  have  spoken  is  above  this  entrance  or  below  it  ? 

A.  It  stood  between  the  entrance  door  and  the  upper  door,  and  occupied,  I 
suppose,  one  third  the  width  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Then  the  entrance  door  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  ? 

A.  It  is  not.     It  is  nearer  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  How  near  the  entrance  door  would  the  southern  edge  of  that  platform  be 
on  a  straight  line  ? 

A.  Presuming  I  was  standing  in  the  door,  and  this  representing  the  upper 
wall,  the  platform  would  commence  about  where  Mr.  Bradley  sits,  extending  up 
in  the  direction  of  F  street.  (Witness  explained  by  reference  to  various  locali- 
ties in  the  room.) 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  sitting  on  the  southern  side  of  the  platform,  and  a  man 
was  standing  in  the  entrance  door,  turning  one-third  of  his  person  to  the  right, 
would  he  or  not  have  his  back  directly  towards  the  man  so  sitting  on  the  south 
side  of  the  platform  ? 

A.  He  would. 

By  a  Juror: 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  clock  without  going  inside  the  door  ? 
A.  Not  unless  the  door  covered  with  canvas,  I  have  referred  to,  was  entirely 
away.     Then  you  could  see  it  by  standing  directly  up  to  the  door. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  But  if  that  door  was  not  entirely  away  then  you  could  not  see  the  clock 
without  going  in  ? 

A.  You  could  not  unless  you  went  into  the  vestibule. 

Q.  Was  that  door  there  when  you  had  charge  of  this  theatre  ? 

A.  It  was  intended  always  to  be  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pikrrbpont: 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Washington  in  April  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  I  left  it  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  before  the  assassination. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  First  to  Baltimore,  afterwards  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  to  Richmond. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  back  to  Washington  ? 

A.  The  Tuesday  following  the  assassination. 

Q.  You  were  gone  about  a  week  ? 

A.  About  a  week. 

Q.  And  during  that  whole  week  you  did  not  see  Ford's  theatre  at  any  time? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  what  door  was  open  and  what  was  shut  during  that 
time,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  do. 

Q.  Now  this  desk  (pointing  to  the  clerk's  desk)  faces  the  same  way  as  the 
theatre  did.  Here  is  the  vestibule — there  is  the  entrance  door  behind  the  judge. 
Now  point  where  the  clock  was  ? 

A.  Over  Judge  Wylie. 

Q.  When  you  got  into  the  vestibule,  if  the  door  was  open,  you  could  see  the 
clock? 

A.  When  you  were  in  the  vestibule  you  could. 

Q.  There  was  no  trouble  about  it  ? 

A.  No  trouble  about  it. 
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Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  bar,  (bar  heretofore  placed  in  evidence.)     Do  you 
know  anything  of  that  piece  tied  to  it  ? 

A.  I  can  only  tell  through  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  bar  than  you  do  about  that  end 
of  it? 

A.  I  can  recognize  the  bar  better  than  I  can  the  piece ;  but  I  can  recognize 
the  piece  as  having  been  probably  sawn  from  the  bar. 

Q.  You  think  it  was,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  piece,  when  the  bar  was  against  the  door  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  was  on  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  this  book,  (diary  of  Booth,  heretofore  placed  in  evidence)  and 
state  in  whose  hand-writing  you  think  it  is  1 

A.  The  first  line  I  would  recognize  as  Booth's  immediately. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  second  ? 

A.  It  looks  likes  his  hand-writing.     I  should  say  it  was. 

(Page  of  the  diary  referred  to  exhibited  to  the  jury.) 

Q.  Now  look  at  that  page;  do  you  think  it  is  Booth's  hand-writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  the  jury  whether  you  think  Booth,  with  his  big  clumsy  hands, 
could  have  written  that  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  I  recognize  the  characteristics  of  his  hand- writing  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  a  clumsy  hand  ? 

A.  It  shows  awkwardness  in  the  formation  of  the  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  awkward,  clumsy  hand  ? 

A.  It  is  not  a  perfect  hand- writing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  clumsy  hand  7 

A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  less  clumsy  than  the  Charles  Selby  letter  ! 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  better  hand- writing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Charles  Selby  letter  is  a  less  clumsy  hand-writing 
than  the  diary  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  Charles  Selby  letter  is  written  in  a  natural  hand  I 

A.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  subject,  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  is  very 
unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  Booth  write. 

Q.  And  it  was  so  intended,  I  presume.  You  have  given  a  description  of 
Booth  as  a  very  handsome  man.  Ue  was  a  man  of  a  very  fine  appearance  wa3 
he  not? 

A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Very  careful  in  his  dress  ? 

A.  Very  fastidious. 

Q.  He  was  a  dandy  in  his  dress  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Not  to  that  full  extent.    He  was  very  careful  in  his  dress. 

Q.  Was  he  not  extreme  in  the  care  of  his  dress  and  person  ? 

A.  He  was  not  foppish. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  he  was  foppish.  Was  he  not  extreme  in  tke 
care  of  his  person  and  dress  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  him  extreme.    He  dressed  in  good  taste. 

Q.  He  dressed  in  careful  taste,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  was  careful  in  his  dress  and  was  clean  in  his  person,  was  he  not  I 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  he  careful  as  to  the  kind  of  boot  he  wore,  in  order  to  shoir  a  sice. 
neat  foot? 
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A.  Hid  foot  was  large. 

Q,  Was  it  a  nice,  neat  foot  ? 

A    I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  wear  a  nice  boot  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  A  careful  boot  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  very  careful. 

Q.  Was  not  his  tailor  an  artiHe  in  the  manufacture  of  bis  dress  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  carefully  appareled. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  say  as  to  his  other  appearance  ?  Do  you  think  he 
neglected  his  hands  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  hands  were  hard,  black,  and  rough  like  those  of  a  laborer? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  white  and  soft  like  those  of  a  gentleman  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  think  they  were  between  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  brown  ? 

A.  His  hands  were  apparently  half  as  large  again  as  mine. 

Q.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  color.  Were  they  clean,  white,  and  carefully 
preserved,  or  were  they  black,  rough,  and  coarse  like  those  of  a  laborer  ? 

A.  He  kept  his  hands  clean,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  carefully  as  he  did  his  person  ? 

A.  He  kept  his  hands  clean. 

Henry   Clay  Ford,  residence,  Baltimore,  sworn  and  examined: 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  In  April,  1865,  in  what  business  were  you  engaged  ? 

A.  I  was  in  Washington  city,  the  treasurer  of  Ford's  theatre,  on  Tenth  street. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  your  brother,  who  had  the  superintendence  or  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre] 

A.  Myself  and  my  brother,  John  R.  Ford. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Johu  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  murder  of  the 
President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  theatre.  Ue 
came  down  Tenth  street  from  towards  F  street,  towards  the  theatre. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  after  he  came  there  ?     If  so,  what  ? 

A.  I  told  him  there  was  a  letter  in  the  office  for  him.  I  believe  he  went  in 
and  brought  the  letter  out,  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  commenced  reading  it. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  before,  or  at  that  time,  or  about  that  time,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  coming  that.night  ? 

A.  My  brother  told  me  he  was  to  be  there  that  night  a  little  before  I  saw  him, 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  after  Booth  was  there,  that  anything  was  said  on  that 
subject  in  his  presence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  one  telling  him.  I  suppose  he  heard  it  while 
l^e  was  there. 

Q.  State  what  orders  were  given  by  yourself,  or  any  one  else,  for  preparing 
the  box  for  the  President. 

[Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  as  immaterial.  Objection  overruled.] 

A.  Orders  were  given  about  two  o'clock  to  prepare  the  box. 
36 
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Q.  Who  was  present,  charged  with  the  execution  of  that  order  ? 

A.  Thomas  J.  Raybold. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  at  the  theatre  ? 

A.  He  was  doorkeeper,  and  attended  to  the  upholstering  about  the  theatre, 
the  most  of  it. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order  to  prepare  the  box  ? 

A.  I  gave  the  order. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Raybold  execute  the  order  ?  and  if  not,  who  did  ? 

A.  He  was  sick. 

[This  evidence  objected  to  by  Mr.  PierrepOiNT  as  incompetent.] 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  only  desired  to  show  who  prepared  the  box. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Raybold  prepare  it? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Who  did  it? 

A.  I  did  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  work  preparing  that  box  ? 

A.  Some  time  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  up  in  the  box  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  whether  the  curtain  of  the  theatre  was  up  or  down  it 
that  time. 

A.  It  was  up. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  had  been  up  all  day  or  not  ? 

A.  All  day,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  work  preparing  the  box  for  the  reception  of  the  Pwai- 
dent,  was  any  stranger  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  one  who  was  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Edward  Spangler  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  on  the  stage,  fixing  the  scenery. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  chair  being  brought  in  for  the  occupa' 
tion  of  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ordered  a  colored  man  to  bring  a  chair  down  from  my  room. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  box  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  stranger  at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  was  one  gentleman  there — I  do  not  know  his  name— from  the 
Treasury  Department,  helping  me  to  fix  up  the  box.     He  brought  a  flag  there. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  keepers  of  the  lock? 
of  boxes  Nus.  7  and  8  ? 

(The  Court  inquired  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "  keepers." 

Mr.  Bradley  replied,  "  Hasps.") 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  fast  or  loose  to  either  of  these  boxes? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  performance — ^Friday  night  ? 
A.  In  the  bnx  office. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  third  act  ? 
A.  Still  there. 

Q.  Were  you  out  in  front  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  may  have  been  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
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\,  Have  70U  any  recollection  of  the  rehearsal  that  day,  as  to  what  time  it 

rred? 

.  There  was  a  rehearsal. 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  box  was  fitted  up  ? 

T*Le  rehearsal  was  before  the  box  was  fitted  up ;  not  afterwards. 

The  box,  you  say,  was  fitted  up  between  two  and  three  o'clock.    Do  you 
lect  at  what  time  the  rehearsal  commenced  ? 

1    am  not  positive.     The  rehearsal  was  generally  called  at  eleven  o'clock 

You  do  not  know  of  any  difference  that  day  ? 
.  No,  sir. 

.  I  a^k  you  if  it  was  possible  for  any  man,  entering  at  that  time  the  door 
led  D  on  this  plat,  to  see  the  sta^e  ? 
.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  one  of  the  other  doors  was  open. 
[.  If  only  the  end  door  was  open  could  you  see  the  stage? 
i.  No,  sir ;  unless  you  came  round  and  looked  into  the  box. 
I.  Who  assisted  you  in  fitting  up  that  box,  besides  the  gentleman  from  the 
jasury  ? 

k.  Mr.  Buckingham,  doorkeeper  there. 

^.  Was  there  any  means  of  getting  out  of  these  two  boxes  into  the  body  of 
i  theatre  except  by  jumping  over  the  front  of  the  box  and  through  this  door 
irked  D? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  no  other  means. 

Q.  Was  there  any  door  at  all  in  the  back  wall  of  that  box  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  How  many  doors  were  there  in  entering  into  this  box  where  the  President 

u? 

A.  Three  entrances. 

Q.  Three  doors  ? 

A.  Yeg,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  there  the  doors  were  all  there,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  go  into  any  one  and  out  at  another  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  to  go  into  the  first  door,  marked  D,  before  you  could 

't  to  the  others,  and  when  you  got  through  this  door  you  could  get  into  the 

liers,  or  into  one  and  out  at  another  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  you  could  likewise  go  where  Booth  went,  over  on  to  the  stage  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now  tell  us  where  you  took  breakfast  that  day  ? 

A.  At  the  National  Hotel. 

Q-  What  did  you  do  next,  afker  breakfast  ? 

A.  I  walked  right  up  to  the  theatre. 

Q-  At  what  time  ? 

A.  About  11  o'clock. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go  ? 

^-  Right  into  the  box  oflSce. 

^-  Did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  Yej?,  sir. 

Q-  How  long? 

^>  All  the  afternoon — not  in  the  box  office  all  the  time,  but  in  the  theatre. 

X'  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  box-office.    How  long  did  you  stay  in  the 

^et  office  ? 

*•  About  an  hour. 
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Q.  That  would  bring  you  to  about  12  o'clock.    After  12  o'clock  where  did 
you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  back  to  the  stage. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  on  the  stage? 

A.  I  suppose  about  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think? 

A.  I  cannot  very  positively  say. 

Q.  That  brought  you  up  to  one  o'clock ;  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  box-office  again. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  box-office  ? 

A.  I  suppose  an  hour. 

Q.  That  brought  you  to  two  o'clock ;  and  what  went  on  up  in  the  theatre 
while  you  were  in  the  box-office  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  They  were  taking  the  partition  out  of  this  box. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether  you  know  while  you  were  absent  in  the  box- 
offiec  what  went  on  in  the  theatre  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  partition  was  taken  out  while  you  were  in  the  box-office? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this  partition  being  taken  out,  except 
that  it  was  out  when  you  got  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  up  there  after  two  o'clock,  was  that  the  first  time  yon 
were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  then,  that  nobody  had  been  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wall  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  door  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shavings  or  plastering  on  the  carpet  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  for  any  such  things  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  these  preparations  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  the  President  was  to  come  there  ? 

A.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? 

A.  My  brother. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  got  to  the  box  until  two  o'clock  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  you  found  the  partition  taken  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  stage  when  you  got  into  this  box,  Bl 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  curtain  was  up  all  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  how  you  know,  when  you  were  in  the  box,  that  it  was  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  its  being  hoisted. 

Q.  But  you  say  vou  were  in  the  box — might  it  not  have  been  hoisted  tircntf 
times  and  you  not  know  it  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been. 
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},   Might  it  not  have  been  let  down  twenty  times  and  you  not  know  it  ? 

L.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
.    'You  say  you  were  on  the  stage  an  hour  or  more  ? 
.    Yes,  sir. 

.    .^nd  you  were  in  that  box  preparing  the  box.     During  that  time  that 
dn  was  up  ? 
.    'Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

.  X>oes  hoisting  that  curtain  usually  make  considerable  noise  ? 
.    X  do  not  remember  whether  it  went  up  easy  or  whether  it  made  a  noise. 
.    1 1  was  up  at  any  rate  when  you  were  there.     Who  took  down  the  parti- 
? 

.    Spangler. 

,.   X3o  you  know  who  assisted  him  ? 
..   .A.  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Ritterspaw. 

\.    ^bout  the  doors.    After  you  got  into  the  building,  the  entrance  doors  into 
theatre,  were  they  open  or  locked  ? 

k..   The  door  is  generally  locked.     It  may  have  been  open  to  pass  through  to 
the  Ik>x.     It  was  usually  locked,  and  I  kept  the  key  in  the  office. 

AM  Bs  J.  GiFFORD  recalled  as  a  witness  for  the  defence,  and  examined  by  Mr. 
dley  : 

i»   I  think  you  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  your  place  on  the 
je  was  stage  carpenter.     Do  you  remember  being  at  the  theatre  during  the 
ht  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  ] 
^.  Yes,  sir. 

5»  Do  you  know  the  box  he  occupied  ] 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  built  the  theatre  ? 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  State  if  you  made  these  diagrams,  [diagrams  of  the  theatre  heretofore  placed 
evidence,]  or  had  them  made. 
^'  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  PiERRBPOXT  said  as  the  diagram -t  were  in  evidence  and  not  questioned 
the  prosecution,  he  hardly  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  evidence  to  prove 
eir  correctness.) 

Q-  State  if  they  are  an  accurate  representation  of  what  they  purport  to  rep- 
sent. 

^'  They  are  correct,  according  to  the  memorandums  I  had  of  it. 

Q-  State  whether  there  is  any  outlet  to  boxes  7  and  8  into  the  body  of  the 

^^I'e*  except  in  front  and  to  the  stage,  except  through  the  door  marked  E. 

^'  There  is  no  other  exit  or  entrance  at  all. 

Q-  Were  you  engaged  about  the  theatre  that  day  ? 

^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q    I>id  you  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  President  ? 

^'  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  box.     I  was  attend- 

)  ^  tny  duties  on  the  stage. 

^-  State,  if  you  please,  whether  the  curtain  was  down  or  up  during  that  day. 

^-  The  curtain  was  generallv  lowered  about  half  past  five  or  six  o'clock — 

^^  the  work  on  the  stage  was  done. 

Q-  How  before  that  time  ? 

^  It  was  not  down  before  that  time. 

Q*  How  much  light  is  there  into  these  boxes  when  the  theatre  is  closed  in 

^  ^ay  time  ? 

^-  Very  little,  if  any,  unless  the  doors  at  the  entrances  of  the  boxes  are  open. 
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You  cannot  see  into  the  passage  at  all.     It  is  perfectly  dark  in  the  passage  letd- 
iog  to  the  boxes. 

Q.  StAte  where  the  hole  was  in  the  wall. 

A.  It  was  back  of  the  door  in  the  passage. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  quite  dark  there  unless  the  doors  were  open. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70U  make  any  examination  there  on  the  morning  after  the  assassina- 
tion ?  and  if  so  state  whether  you  found  any  marks  of  the  plastering  which  had 
fallen  from  that  wall. 

A.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  hole  cut  in  the  wall  until  two  or  three  dajs 
afterwards.     I  did  not  know  until  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  then  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  either  on  the  floor  or  carpet? 

A-  Nothing  at  all.  I  found  the  hole  on  Saturday  in  the  door,  and  I  thonglit 
the  President  was  shot  through  it. 

Q.  That  was  merely  the  gimlet-hole  which  you  described  when  you  were  oa 
the  stand  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  assassination,  and  during  the  performance,  state  ifyoa 
were  out  on  the  front  pavement,  in  front  of  the  theatre,  at  any  time. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  out  both  during  the  first  and  second  acts. 

Q.  Were  you  out  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  acti 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Lewis  Garland. 

Q.  Who  is  Lewis  Garland  1 

A.  He  is  a  costumer  and  actor,  engaged  on  the  stage. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  about  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  from  the  stage  to  the  front  ? 

A.  I  went  through  the  stage  entrance  on  the  side  next  E  street. 

Q.  The  stage  entrance  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him  that  night  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  on  the  front,  while  there  with  Garland,  state  where 
your  position  was,  as  well  as  you  recollect. 

A.  It  was  between  the  stage  entrance  and  between  the  second  door  in  the 
building,  which  was  used  by  the  audience  coming  in  and  out  to  buy  tickets. 
[Position  explained  to  the  jury  by  diagram,  witness  remarking  there  was  aa 
opening  of  six  feet  (one  or  two)  not  put  down.] 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  The  diagram  is  right,  then,  with  the  exception  of  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  inside  door. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  And  that  is  the  door  Mr.  Ford  described  as  being  a  temporary  one  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  J.  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him  from  his  boyhood. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  yon  saw  him  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  him. 
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Q.     That  nigbt  when  you  and  Mr.  Garland  were  out  in  front  of  the  tbeatre,  did 
jon  s^^  him,  or  anybody  resembling  him,  come  down  in  front  of  that  place  ? 
A.      T^o,  sir. 

Q      X>id  you  see  any  one  come  there  and  ask  what  time  it  was  ? 
A.      ^es,  sir. 
Q.      State  who  it  was. 
AL     rrhe  gentleman's  name  was  Hess. 
Q.      AVas  he  connected  with  the  theatre  ? 
A.      IBe  was  connected  with  the  theatre. 
Q.       ^Vfaa  he  on  that  night,  or  not  ? 

A.     Se  had  not  been  in  the  first  piece.     He  was  to  go  on  in  the  second  and 
sing  gi.    national  song. 

Q.      'What  direction  did  he  come  from  when  he  came  down  the  street  ? 
A.     Xi'rom  towards  F  street. 
Q.     AVhat  occurred  ? 

A.     JEIe  came  and  asked  what  time  it  was.     Mr.  Garland  stepped  in  the  door, 
came    oat  and  said  it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten. 
Q.     \Vas  Booth  anywhere  about  then  ? 
A.     I^ot  that  I  saw ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.     X3id  you  see  anybody  sitting  on  the  carriage  platform  in  front  of  the  the- 
atre tHat  night  ? 
A.     I  did  not 

Q*  You  may  state  whether  persons  were  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  theatre 
to  sit  t.liere ;  and  if  so,  what  would  have  been  your  duty  in  that  respect. 

A.  ^e  allowed  no  persons  to  sit  there  at  all,  nor  to  loaf  about  the  front  of 
the  theatre.  It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  see  that  they  were  put  away  if 
they  had  been  there. 

Q-     Were  there  policemen  there  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  One  policeman  from  the  city  police  was  detailed  there  in  front  of  the  the- 
atre. 

Q-    What  became  of  Hess  after  he  asked  what  time  it  was  ? 
A.    Be  stood  there  awhile  and  then  went  in  at  the  stage  entrance,  leaving 
Mr.  Oaarland  and  I  standing  there. 

Q«    Did  anything  further  occur  before  you  learned  of  the  death  of  the  Presi- 

A.    Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q'  _Can  you  state  with  distinctness  whether  there  were  two  other  persons 
standing  in  the  same  place  where  you  two  were  for  some  time,  before  you  heard 
this  calling  of  the  time  ? 

A.    There  may  have  been ;  I  did  not  take  notice. 
Q-    Xf  Booth  had  been  close  there  you  would  have  seen  him  ? 
A.    If  Booth  had  been  there  I  should  have  seen  him.  A  stranger  I  might  not 
have  t;^en  any  notice  of. 

Q*    What  signal  was  given  on  the  stage  at  the  theatre  for  shifting  the  scenes  ? 
A.    Ji  whistle. 

(^  thistle  was  produced  and  blown  by  Mr.  Bradley.) 
Q-    Anything  like  that  ? 

^'    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  a  very  good  one.     That  was  the  signal  for  a  change  of 
scenes.     Some  theatres  use  gongs, 
(Another  whistle  was  produced  and  blown  by  Mr.  Merrick.) 
Q-    Was  it  like  that  ? 
^    Sometimes  he  would  blow  as  loud  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q\  As  you  were  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  the 
P^»Hion  of  that  platform  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
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A.  It  was  placed  on  the  curbstone  at  one  end.  The  other  end  reached  out 
into  the  street.  It  was  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  placed  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Take  this  diagram  and  show  to  the  jury  the  relative  position  of  tbe 
extreme  southern  side  of  the  platform  and  the  entrance  door,  on  the  inside  of 
which  was  the  clock  ? 

A.  The  clock  hung  over  this  door,  (illustrating  the  diagram.)  Here  is  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  platform.    It  did  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the  door. 

Q.  The  entrance  door,  then,  is  between  the  end  of  the  platform  and  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  did  not  reach  quite  to  the  door. 
By  a  Juror : 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  space  between  the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the  wall 
on  which  the  clock  was  ? 

A.  The  width  of  the  vestibule,  which  was  about  seven  feet ;  and  the  wall 
was  three  feet  thick.  The  pavement  between  the  platform  and  the  wall  was 
about  sixteen  feet. 

By  Mr.  Merrick: 

Q.  Give  the  general  dimensions,  all  round,  of  that  vestibule  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  length  of  the  vestibule  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  or 
t!iirty-two  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  going  in  from  the  street  ? 

A  O,  no,  sir ;  I  refer  to  the  length.  It  was  about  seven  feet  wide  as  yon 
entered — in  the  centre,  I  suppose,  about  ten. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  What  was  your  business  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865? 

A.  My  business  was  carpenter  at  the  theatre. 

Q.  Were  you  a  laboring  man  ? 

A.  I  was  a  laboring  man,  and  am  still. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  have  dinner? 

A.  A  little  after  two. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A.  Around  on  F  street. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  occurred  while  you  were  gone  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  what  occurred  while  I  was  gone. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  house  ? 

A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  You  did  not  live  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Baltimore  every  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  before  the  murder  where  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  In  the  theatre ;  I  had  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the  theatre  with  the 
watchman. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  work  on  the  morning  of  the  14th? 

A.  I  did  not  work  much ;  I  was  about  the  theatre  when  I  got  up,  I  sup- 
pose at  five,  or  half-past  five. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  theatre  ? 

A.  I  staid  until  the  men  came  to  work,  and  then  I  went  to  breakfast. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  breakfast  ? 

A.  On  F  street.     Sometimes  I  would  get  it  at  other  places. 

Q.  Where  did  you  that  day  ? 

A.  I  judge  I  got  it  over  on  F  street. 

Q.  AVhen  did  you  breakfast  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  did  not  look  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  breakfast  ? 

A.  To  the  theatre. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  Until  after  rehearsal  was  over. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  About  two  o*clock. 

Q    Where  did  you  then  go  ? 

A.  To  get  my  dinner. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  ? 

A.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  undertake  to  tell  what  took  place  while  you  were  there? 

A.  I  only  tell  what  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  In  that  room  where  the  boxes  were,  with  these  doors  open  and  this  parti- 
on  taken  away,  it  was  so  dark  you  could  not  see  anything  ? 

A.  Not  with  the  doors  shut. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  open  ? 

A.  Then  there  would  be  a  dim  light  from  the  front  of  the  box. 

Q.  When  the  doors  were  open  then  there  would  be  some  light  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  from  the  front  of  the  box. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  take  away  that  partition,  they  did  not  have  any  lights, 
id  they  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not ;  I  did  not  see  them  take  it  away. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  daytime  when  they  took  it  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  about  any  lights  being  called  for  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  had  gone  up  into  that  box  to  fix  a  lock  I  should  have  taken 
light  with  me. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  stood  in  that  box  and  looked  towards  the  stage,  could  you 
ive  seen  anything  1 

A.  Yes ;  I  could  have  seen  the  stage. 

Q.  Could  you  have  seen  in  the  box  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  looked  at  the  stage  I  was  looking  out  into  the  light ;  but  to 
>ok  at  the  box  1  was  looking  into  the  dark  place  &om  the  light.  I  could  not 
ave  seen  any  person  in  the  back  part  of  the  box  from  the  stage. 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  person  was  in  the  box  and  you  on  the  stage  7 

A.  Then  I  could  not  see  him. 

Q.  If  the  person  was  in  the  box  and  you  were  in  the  box  could  you  see 
im  then  ? 

A.  I  might  have  seen  him. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  that  night  you  did  not  see  J.  Wilkes  Booth  in  front  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  go  into  a  drinking-house  to  take  a  drink  Y 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  come  out  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  bim  come  up  the  steps  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  bim  go  into  the  President's  box  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  bim  sboot  tbe  President  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  you  did  not  see  bim,  jou  do  not  want  us  to  infer  these  things 
did  not  take  place  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Booth  there  at  all  that  night  ? 

A.  Not  that  night ;  I  saw  him  that  day. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  theatre,  or  in  front  of  tbe  theatre,  or  in 
tbe  drinking  house,  or  at  all  that  night  2 

A.  Not  that  night ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  some  people  in  front  ? 

A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  number  of  people. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  f 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  just  the  particular  persons. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  in  front  ? 

A.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ? 

A.  I  went  out  in  front  to  look  about. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  order  any  people  off  the  platform,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

A.  If  I  bad  seen  them  there  I  should  have  ordered  them  off. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  go  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  on  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President's  carriage  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  bis  ? 

A.  They  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  looking  into  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  man  in  livery  sitting  on  the  box. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  look  into  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  then  go  up  towards  H  street  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  come  down  from  towards  H  street  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  come  down  from  F  street. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Hess  come  there,  and  I  saw  George  Harry. 

Q.  Who  was  be  r 

A.  An  actor. 

Q.  What  did  be  do? 

A.  He  was  standing  there. 

Q.  Did  be  say  anything  to  Booth  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  bim. 

Q.  He  could  not  have  said  anything  to  Booth  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  Not  without  my  bearing. 

Q.  You  are  sure  be  did  not  speak  to  Booth  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  be  did  or  not. 
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Q.  He  could  not  have  done  so  without  your  seeing  him  ? 
A.   I  think  not. 
Q.  Then  he  did  not  do  it  ? 
A.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Q.  Yon  did  not  know  Atzerodt  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  him  there  that  night  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  trial. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Payne  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  conspirators  there  that  night  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Either  in  the  theatre  or  out  of  it  7 
A   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Harry  come  down  the  street  with  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Did  he  speak  to  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  "What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  some  few  words  ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 
Q-  ^hat  were  they  nhout  1 

A.  It  was  about  the  time  for  going  on ;  I  think  he  asked  me  if  it  was  time  to 
»>e  dreeeiDg,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Q-   iVhat  did  you  tell  him  ? 
^*    I  did  not  tell  him  anything. 
Q-    ^hat  did  he  say  about  dressing  ? 

-^    X  believe  he  asked  if  it  was  time  to  dress  himself,  or  something  of  that 

sort  ® 

J-    -And  you  did  not  make  any  answer? 
"*•     1  did  not  make  any  answer ;  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
Q-     W^hat  had  you  to  do  with  his  dressing  ? 
^     l^othing. 
Q-     ^here  did  he  go  ? 
^     Be  went  into  the  theatre. 
Q-     Did  he  dress  ? 

^'     ^es,  sir.  * 

Q-     ^hen  you  change  the  scenery  to  the  theatre  do  you  have  a  signal  up  in 
5  Btx-^ct  and  another  in  the  back  alley  of  the  theatre  ? 
A.    Kot  that  I  know  of. 

V^Ir.  Bradley  objected  to  this  as  not  proper  cross-examination.  There  had 
c>eeu  no  evidence  about  any  whistle  on  F  street.  Mr.  Pierrepont  said  there  was 
Uie  evidence  of  Pettit  that  a  whistle  was  heard  in  that  direction.) 

Q-  They  did  not  give  any  signal  for  moving  the  scenery  outside  of  the  thea- 
tre, did  they  ? 

A  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q-  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Harry  again  ? 

A  After  the  assassination  I  saw  him. 

Q- That  night? 

A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  At  what  time  ? 

A-  I  could  not  tell  exactly ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  at  the  time. 

Q*  Where  did  you  go  that  night  after  the  assassination  f 
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A.  I  Btaid  about  the  theatre. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  first  ? 

A.  I  rushed  i  a  on  to  the  stage. 

Q.  Where  next  did  you  go  ^terwards  ? 

A.  I  went  into  the  alley. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  examine  the  box  that  night  7  You  did  not  go  till  some 
days  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  went  on  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  say  when  this  partition  was  taken  away  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  it  had  been  taken  away. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  curtain  when  you  were 
not  there  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain 

Question  repeated. 

A.  How  can  I  tell  what  was  done  when  I  was  not  there  to  see  ? 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  do  you  1 

A.  No ;  I  know  the  condition  when  I  was  there  present. 

Q.  How  many  curtains  were  there  to  that  stage  ? 

A.  There  is  one  drop  curtain. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  curtain  ? 

A.  We  had  two,  but  we  did  not  use  but  one. 

Q.  Was  one  a  painted  curtain  ? 

A.  They  were  both  painted. 

Q.  Did  they  have  pictures  on  them  ? 

A.  One  of  them  had  a  bust  of  Shakspeare  and  a  landscape. 

Q.  That  was  the  one  that  was  used  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Hess  is  ? 

A.  He  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Garland  is  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Did  Garland  talk  to  you  any  that  night  ? 

A.  I  placed  him  at  the  back  door  after  the  murder,  and  told  him  not  to  let 
anybody  go  out.  We  staid  there  in  front  until  the  assassination,  and  then  both 
went  in  together. 

Q.  Then  you  were  standing  out  there  when  the  assassination  occurred? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Booth  go  in  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  when  you  were  away  from  the  theatre ;  were  you  there 
at  twelve  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  curtain  had  been  down  at  twelve  o'clock  you  would  btve 
known  it  ? 

A.  It  could  not  have  been  down  at  twelve ;  the  rehearsal  lasted  until  neirlj 
two.     The  rehearsal  lasted  nearly  all  the  time  from  eleven  until  two. 

Q.  As  to  the  light  in  this  box,  where  would  it  have  come  from  in  the  daj- 
time? 

A.  It  would  have  come  from  the  front  of  the  box. 

Q.  And  where  would  the  daylight  have  been  admitted  there  ? 

A.  (Witness  referred  to  a  point  on  the  diagram.)  It  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted from  these  openings. 
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Q.   Then  all  the  light  that  could  have  been  admitted  was  that  passing  through 
the  main  body  of  the  theatre  from  these  openings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pikrrkpont  : 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  there  was  a  rehearsal  from  eleven  till  two ;  where 
were  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  On  the  stage. 

Q.  On  the  stage  all  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  my  business  to  be  there. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  the  time  from  eleven  until  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  theatre. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  stage  ? 

A.  I  might  have  left  the  stage  between  eleven  and  two. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  the  curtain  could  not  have  been  down  ? 

A.  Because  the  room  was  wanted  for  the  rehearsal.     They  always  want  the 
first  entrance,  and  the  curtain  rises  back  of  the  first  entrance. 

Q.  When  they  are  playing  in  the  theatre  the  curtain  does  drop,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  And  when  the  curtain  drops  the  actors  retire  behind  it,  do  they  not  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Except  when  they  sometimes  come  in  front  to  make  their  bows  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

C.  B.  Hess  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q-   Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  At  No.  520  North  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q-  State  whether,  in  the  month  of  April,  1865,  you  were  or  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  theatre  company  performing  at  Ford's  theatre,  in  this  city. 
'^'  I  was. 

Q-  As  an  actor,  or  how  ] 
^-  Actor. 

Q.  Do  you  i-emember  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  the  Presideat  ? 
'^'  I  do. 

Q*  State  whether  you  had  any  part  in  the  performance  that  night,  and  at 
what  time  you  were  to  appear. 

A.  I  ^j^  jjQ^  i^  i]^Q  American  Cousin,  but  was  in  a  song  that  was  to  be  sung 
after  the  performance  of  the  American  Cousin. 
Q-  A.  national  song  ? 

^  Yes,  sir  ;  written  expressly  for  the  President. 
Q  And  who  was  to  sing  with  you  ? 

A.  There  was  a  Miss  Gurley,  Mr.  Phillips — T  think  it  is  H.  B.  Phillips — and 
myself,  with  a  general  chorus  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  front  of  the  theatre  in  the  course  of  that  evening  ? 
A.  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  theatre  several  times  during  the  evening. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  of,  at  any  time,  talking  with  Mr.  GiflFord  or  any  one  else 
out  in  front  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  While  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Garland,  there  was  a  gen- 
^'eman  standing  on  the  curbstone,  dressed,  it  seemed  to  me,  like  an  officer.  I 
bought  he  was  an  officer.    He  had  a  military  coat  on,  or  something  like  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  where  you  were  standing  talking  witli  Mr.  Gifford 
and  Mr.  Garland  ? 

A.  At  the  entrance  leading  to  the  stage,  called  by  actors  the  back  door. 

Q.  Were  they  there  before  you  or  not  ? 

A.  Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  Gifford  were  there  before  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  direction  did  you  come  towards  them  ? 

A.  As  I  came  out  of  the  theatre  I  met  them  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  direction  did  you  take  then  ? 

A    I  went  right  back  into  the  theatre  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  and  spoke  to  them,  was  anything  said  about  the  time? 

A.  Yes,  nir.  I  asked  them  what  time  it  was.  Mr.  Garland  walked  as  far  as 
the  first  door  in  front  of  the  theatre,  leading  into  the  audience  department, 
looked  at  the  clock,  and  came  back  and  told  me  it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten. 
Says  I,  '^Ten  minutes  past  ten;  I  will  be  wanted  in  a  few  minutes,"  and  thffl 
left  them  immediately  and  went  back  into  the  theatre  again.  I  do  not  think  I 
had  beep  there  more  than  two  minutes  when  I  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
What  afterwards  happened  I  do  not  know,  because  there  was  an  uproar  all 
over  the  house  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  shortly  before  this,  had  you 
come  from  the  direction  of  F  street  down  to  where  they  were  standing  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  walked  up  as  far  as  F  street,  to  Mr.  Ferguson's,  1  think  it 
was,  and  got  a  cigar.     I  then  walked  back  again  to  the  door. 

Q.  Was  that  announcement  of  the  time  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice,  or  was 
it  said  in  a  private  way  ? 

A.  I  asked  it  in  a  kind  of  very  loud  tone  mynelf,  knowing  that  I  had,  at 
least  I  supposed  I  had,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  drees  up— 
to  put  on  a  black  dress  suit — to  appear  before  the  President  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  you  were  dressed  that  evening  1 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how. 

A.  I  had  a  light  spring  overcoat  on,  and  kind  of  darkish  pants. 

Q.  What  is  called  a  raglan  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  you  looked  any  like  Surratt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  asked  what  the  time  was,  and  they  told  you,  you  pronounced  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Which  tone  of  voice  was  the  loudest — the  way  you  asked  it  or  the  waj 
you  reiterated  it  after  they  told  you? 

A.  The  way  I  asked  it. 

Q.  Then  you  announced  it  in  a  lower  tone,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  the  jury  a  specimen  of  how  it  was  done? 

A.  (Speaking  in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone  of  voice.)  Says  I,** Mr. 
Garland,  what  time  is  it?"  He  walks  up  in  the  direction  of  the  clock,  and  then 
says,  "  Ten  minutes  past  ten."  Says  I,  "  Ten  minutes  past  ten ;  I  am  wanted  in 
a  few  minutes." 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  you  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  it  in  that  tone  of  voice? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  turn  pale  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  cause  you  to  be  agitated  in  that, 
did  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  agitated  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  hnt  did  you  wear  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Kind  of  a  dark  hat — not  a  very  high  one. 

Q.  A  low  hat? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  shape  ? 

A.  Round  at  the  top. 

Q.  Uowabout  the  brim? 

A.  Stiff  brim. 

Q-  Like  this  one  ?  (handing  witness  a  black  felt  hat,  round  top,  and  stiff  brim.) 

A.  Of  the  same  style ;  but  it  had  no  wire  round  the  brim. 

Q*  80  far  as  its  general  appearance  was  concerned  it  was  the  same  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Bid  you  then  wear  a  moustache  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  The  same  as  now  ? 

^'  About  the  same. 

Q'  -As  heavy  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.   Very  near. 

Q-   -And  as  black  as  it  is  now  ? 

A   -About  the  same. 

Q'    And  your  hair  was  the  same  ? 

^'    ify  hair  was  longer. 

Q*    \Yas  your  hair  as  black  1 

A    Yfes,  sir;  it  always  has  been. 

Q'    Was  your  fulness  of  face  about  the  same  ? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    Y"ou  were  no  paler  then  than  now  ? 

A  Ko,  sir. 

Q>   And  no  more  agitated  than  now  ? 

A  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Q.  When  you  said  what  yon  have  stated  to  the  jury,  you  said  it  just  as  you 
*»ave  given  it  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  In  that  same  tone  of  voice  ? 

A  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  steps  and  range  yourself  in  a  line  with  anybody  ? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q-  Bid  you  go  and  look  in  the  President's  carriage  ? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q«  Bid  you  speak  to  Booth  that  time  ? 

A  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him  at  all. 

Q*  Did  you  see  Booth  in  front  of  the  theatre  ? 

^-  No,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Booth  go  into  the  drinking  saloon  near  the  theatre  ? 

^*  No,  sir. 

Q*  Nor  when  he  came  out  ? 

^'  No,  sir. 

"•  Nor  when  he  drank  ] 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Lim  when  he  went  round  to  the  President's  box  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.     1  was  in  and  out  several  times. 

Q.  After  you  pronounced  the  time,  you  did  not  hasten  oflP  towards  H  street 

A.  No,  sir.     I  went  right  into  the  theatre. 

Q.  Had  you  called  the  time  before,  that  night? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  ? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  done  without  any  excitement,  or  paleness,  or  agitation? 

A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  looked  then,  as  you  look  now,  just  about  the  same? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  laughing;  I  am  nearly  always  in  a  laughing  humor. 

Q.  How  do  you  happen  to  remember  that  it  was  just  ten  o'clock  and  ten  min- 
utes, at  this  distance  of  time— over  two  years? 

A.  It  was  such  a  night  that  no  person  could  help  recollecting  such  things. 

Q.  How  do  you  remember  that  you  said  ten  o'clock  and  ten  minutes? 

A.  Because  Mr.  Garland  mentioned  it — hallooed  it  lo  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Ford. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Last  year. 

Q.  It  was  last  year  when  you  mentioned  that  fact  to  him '? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  also  to  Mr.  Garland. 

Q.  Mr.  Garland  is  here,  is  he  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  think  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  its  being  ten  minutes 
past  ten  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  until  they  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  hurry,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  better  linger 
inside  than  outside. 

Q.  The  play  was  not  then  near  over  when  the  President  was  killed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  second  scene  was  on. 

Q.  There  was  no  occasion  then  for  you  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  great  hurry. 

Q    And  you  did  not  hurry  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  walked  on  leisurely. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  time  H 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  in  front  of  the  theatre  that  you  knew  but  those 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  saw  no  person  but  the  gentleman  standing  by  the  curbstone,  and  tke 
President's  carriage  and  the  driver  of  it. 

Q.  Nobody  else  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  except  Mr.  Garland.  There  were  gentlemen  passing  on  thcotktf 
side. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Do  you  say  all  you  knew  or  all  you  saw  ?  I  understand  yoa 
to  say  all  you  saw.    Mr.  Pierrepont's  question  was  as  to  who  you  knew. 

A.  Mr.  Garland  was  all  I  knew. 
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2*  Wonid  jon  know  this  other  man  if  70a  were  to  see  him  again  Y 
^.  I  do  not  think  I  wonld ;  I  was  a  stranger  in  Washington,  not  having  been 
re  more  than  two  months. 

).  Which  way  did  you  go  into  the  theatre  after  jon  made  this  statement  ? 
A..  I  went  right  in  through  the  entrance  leading  on  to  the  stage. 
Q*  Ton  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  go  back  and  speak  in  a  low  tone  to  anybody  ? 
A..  I  am. 

Q<  You  are  quite  suie  you  did  not  range  yourself  in  a  line  with  others  in 
^^i  of  the  theatre— on  a  line  with  the  President's  carriage  f 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  uttered  what  you  have  repeated  yon  walked  right  into 
9  iackdoorl 
d.  Yeis  sir. 

2-  Where  did  jon  go  then  t 

i'  I  went  on  to  the  stage,  and  the  minute  I  got  there  I  heard  the  report  of 
stoL 

.   Dii  you  see  Booth  come  through  on  the  stage  ? 

.  I  did  not ;  he  had  by  that  time,  I  suppose,  jumped  from  the  President's 
And  was  out  of  the  theatre. 

'    He  had  jumped  on  to  the  stage  from  the  President's  box  and  crossed  it 
•«  you  got  there  ? 

X  do  not  know  what  happened  after  the  report  of  the  pistol. 
.    You  were  on' the  stage  wnen  you  heard  the  report? 

•  Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  him  leap  on  the  stage  T 
.  No,  sir. 

•  And  did  not  see  anybody  running  ? 

•  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  or  see  anything  at  aU  that  happened  after  the  ro- 
of the  pistol. 

•  Ton  have  stated  all  you  know  about  it  ? 
.    Yes,  sir. 

Re-examination  by  Mr.  Bradley  : 

I'  Did  you  eyer  see  Mr.  Surratt  before  Y      (The  prisoner  was  requested  to 
id  Up.) 

i.  Mo,  sir;  never. 

2*  Yon  did  not  see  him  out  there  that  night? 
3L  Ko,  sir. 

Q-  Ton  did  not  see  him  go  up  and  come  down  and  speak  to  Carland  and 
fford? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q*  As  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many  persons  were  out  there  besides 
arlsDd  and  Oifford  and  the  man  you  saw  standing  i)y  the  curbstone  ? 
A.  No  person  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  driver. 

Q.  Tou  were  asked  how  you  fixed  this  time  of  calling  ten  minutes  past  ten- 
Qodentand  you  to  say  that  immediately  after  leamiuff  the  time  you  went  into 
le  theatre,  and  by  the  time  you  got  upon  the  stage  almost  you  heard  the  ex- 
loBioo  of  a  pistol  ? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  connected  the  two  things,  the  calling  of  the  time  ten  minntea 
^t  ten  and  this  fact  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  must  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes  after,  I  guess,. 
^Qt,  from  the  time  I  started  till  1  reached  there. 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  all  that  one  of  these  men,  of  whom 
'^  have  spoken,  did  say  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  "  ten  minutes  past  ten  ?^ 
A,  I  have  not. 
37 
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Q.  And  BO  far  as  70a  now  recollect,  there  was  nobody  dM  present  except 
the  persons  yon  have  mentioned  f 
A.  They  are  all,  sir. 

Louis  J.  Gabland  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bbadlby  x 

Q.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? 

A.  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  any  way  connected  with  Ford's  theatre  torn- 
pany  in  April,  1865,  in  this  city. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  costmner  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  at  the  theatre  daring  the  day  of  Fridif  » 
the  14th  of  April,  on  the  night  of  which  the  President  was  aaaaadnatedl 

A.  I  was  there  from  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  ontil  after  the  asaaseinatioPf 
with  short  intervals,  when  I  went  on  some  little  bosinees  for  the  theatre. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  of  day  it  was  when  you  first  heaidrf  tke 
President  coming  there  that  evening  ? 

A.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  there  that  day  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  I 

A.  In  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  Walking  up  and  down,  talking  to  the  men  who  were  about  there. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  ? 

A.  The  first  time  it  was  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock ;  some  time  after  twelT« 
o^clock,  but  not  quite  one  o'clock.  The  second  time,  I  think,  was  between  fire 
and  six.  The  third  time  was  still  later  than  that.  I  did  not  speak  tohimtbeD, 
seeing  only  his  back  the  third  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there' during  the  rehearsal  of  that  day  t 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  through  the  rehearsal. 

Q.  State  what  time  it  took  place. 

A.  It  commenced  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock ;  it  was  after  ten,  but  not 
quite  eleven. 

Q.  The  rehearsal  kept  up  till  when  I 

A.  Until  two  o'clock,  on  account  of  a  song  that  was  to  be  sung  aftfirwiidfl- 
We  did  not  learn  until  very  late  that  morning  that  the  President  was  to  be  there 
in  the  evening,  and  we  had,  therefore,  not  much  time  to  prepare  for  him.  A 
song,  entitled  "  All  Honor  to  our  Soldiers,"  which  had  been  composed  by  Mr. 
PhUlips,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Withers,  was  to  have  been  sung  on  the  felloT- 
ing  night,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Gurley's  benefit.  When  it  was  ase^taioed 
that  the  President  was  coming,  it  was  determined  to  have  the  song  that  night* 

Q.  And  that  lengthened  the  rehearsal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  rehearsal  ? 

A.  A  part  of  the  time  up  in  the  paint  gallery ;  another  part  of  the  time  oo 
the  stage,  and  at  other  times  out  in  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  that  rehearsal  did  you  see  the  curtain  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  that  time  of  their  beginning  to  fix  up  th^ 
President's  box  ? 

A.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  in  the  paint  galleiy  when  Petniit  J<^ 
came  after  Spangler  to  take  down  the  partition.  He  was  asleep  up  in  tbe  pfti>^ 
gallery  at  the  tim^. 
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Q.  That  night  were  70a  out  in  front  of  the  theatre  after  the  end  of  the  second 
let? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  at  about  what  time  70a  went,  how  long  you  staid  there,  and  who 
went  with  70a,  if  an7  one. 

A.  When  the  curtain  fell  after  the  second  act  I  was  behind  the  scenes.  I 
went  over  to  that  part  of  the  stage  called  the  **  0.  P."  side,  which  is  opposite 
fche  prompter,  and  remained  there  a  moment.  Mr.  6iffi>rd  was  giving  some  di- 
rections to  Mr.  Spangler,  who  was  standing  there  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  about  the 
scenery.  While  we  were  standby  there  Mr.  D7ett,  an  aetor  belonging  to 
Sf  iss  Keene's  compan7,  and  Mr.  Withers,  came  up  and  asked  Mr.  Gifford  and 
I  to  join  them  in  a  dnnk.  We  went  with  them  to  the  restaurant  adjoining, 
through  the  side  door. 

Q.  What  time  of  da7  was  this  ? 

A.  After  the  second  act ;  after  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  before  it  went  up 
on  the  second  act. 

Q.  When  70U  went  into  this  saloon  did  70U  see  an7Aing  of  Mr.  Booth  ? 

A.  Mr.  Booth  was  just  going  out  of  the  front  door  as  we  entered  through  the 
side  door.  Mr.  Taltavul  was  wiping  the  bar  off,  and  I  supposed  from  that 
Booth  had  taken  a  drink. 

Q.  How  long  did  70U  remain  in  the  saloon  ? 

A.  Until  we  had  our  drink.  Then  Mr.  Withers  and  Hr.  D7ett  passed  back 
into  the  theatre  through  the  same  door,  while  we  passed  out  at  the  front  door, 
and  stood  at  the  back  door  of  the  entrance  where  the  attaches  of  the  theatre 
go  in. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  Mr.  Booth  in  front  of  the  theatre,  or  did  70U  see  him  at 
an7  time  afterwards  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  after  that  Mr.  Gifibrd  and  I  stood  there  talking 
for  some  time— perhaps  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Did  70U  leave  the  front  of  the  theatre  before  70U  heard  of  the  assassination  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  staid  there  until  we  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Now  state  where  70U  and  Mr.  Gifford  stood. 

A.  Mr.  Gifford  and  I  stood  at  first  a  little  nearer  the  back  door,  near  the  private 
entrance.  Then  wo  moved  more  out  on  the  sidewalk  up  to  the  carriage  plat- 
form that  was  in  front  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Gifford  was  looking  up  at  the  theatre 
talking  about  improvements  that  he  was  going  to  make  during  the  recess. 
While  we  were  standing  there  Mr.  Hess  came  out  and  joined  us.  He  asked 
what  time  it  was.  Mr.  Gifford  was  going  to  pull  out  his  watch,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  turned  to  me  and  said,  **  I  fixed  the  clock  in  the  vestibule  b7  the  ball 
to-da7,  and  it  is  right  by  that."  I  stepped  into  the  vestibule,  saw  the  time,  and 
then  told  Mr.  Hess  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  ten. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  in  what  direction  Mr.  Hess  went,  and  whether  he 
went  up  or  down  the  street  at  any  time. 

A.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment  and  then  walked  off.  I  did  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  as  to  which  way  he  went ;  whether  he  went  up  the  street,  or 
turned  back  and  went  into  the  theatre  or  not,  I  have  now  no  recollection. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  out  to  that  platform  was  any  one  sitting  on  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was.  There  might  have  been,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it.  If  there  had  been,  Mr.  Gifford  would  certainly  have  spoken  of  it 
and  made  them  get  offl 

Q.  After  this  cryiug  of  ten  minutes  past  ten  how  loos;  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  We  remained  there  until  a  man  came  out  and  said  to  us,  **  Somebody  has 
shot  the  President"  Mr.  Gifford  made  some  rather  pleasant  remark  about  its 
being  a  story,  when  the  man  passed  on  down  the  street    In  an  instant  after- 
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wards  we  saw  two  or  three  people  eome  ont,  among  others  one  of  the  nshen  of 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Baybold,  who  came  up  to  us  and  said,  "  Somebody  has  shot  the 
President,  and  jumped  on  the  stage  and  nm  behind  the  scenes." 

Q.  That  was  a  verj  few  minutes  after  the  crying  of  the  time  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Gifford  started  immediately  to  go  behind  the  scenes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  yon  saw  him  here? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  nerer  saw  nim  before  I  saw  him  in  the  prisoners*  doc^  here. 
He  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  While  you  were  down  there  standing  in  front  of  the  theatre,  did  yon  see 
him,  or  a  man  of  his  height,  coming  down  from  F  street  to  two  men  Btandiog 
by  the  theatre,  and  call  ue  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  No  one  came  down  and  caDed  the  time  while  we  stood  Uiere. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  Mr.  Hess  was  dressed  that  night  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury. 

A.  He  had  on  a  spring  overcoat — a  new  one. 

Q.  What  color  was  it! 

A.  A  light  gray.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  pantaloons  almost  the  same  color,  but 
not  quite. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shape  of  his  hat  ? 

A.  I  know  the  shape  of  the  hat  he  wore  that  winter.  I  do  not  remember 
noticing  his  hat  particularly  that  night  He  had  a  hat  with  a  round,  soft  crown 
and  stin  brim. 

Q.  When  yon  announced  the  time  as  ten  minutes  past  ten,  did  Mr.  Hessgrov 
yery  pale,  and  look  very  anxious  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  see  whether  he  looked  pale  or 
not. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Booth  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  t^o  men  could  bave 
stood  by  that  pier  of  the  theatre  for  twenty  minutes  after  you  went  out  there 
without  your  seeing  them  ? 

Objected  to.     Question  withdrawn. 

Q.  Can  you  say  positively  whether  Mr.  Booth  was  standing  for  a  number 
of  minutes  in  front  of  that  pier  of  the  theatre  1 

A.  Mr.  Booth  was  not  standing  in  front  of  the  theatre  while  we  were  there. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  What  was  the  color  of  the  hat  Hess  wore  that  night  ? 

A.  Dark. 

Q.  Was  it  black,  or  what  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  very  near  black.     It  was  a  mixture. 

Q.  Mixture  of  what.     What  color  was  it  ? 

A.  White  and  black. 

Q.  Checked,  was  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  checked. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  color  it  was. 

A.  It  was  a  hat  woven  together  of  different  colors,  but  no  decided  patten. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  colors. 

Q.  All  sorts  of  colors  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  all  sorts  of  colors,  but  black  and  white. 

Q.  The  hat  you  describe  is  the  one  he  Irore  on  the  night  in  question  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  sure  about  it  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  certain  about  it.  I  am  certain  about  every  other  j>art 
of  his  costume,  but  not  about  his  hat. 

Q.  After  you  told  him  what  the  time  was,  did  he  say  anything  t 
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A.  He  said  it  was  pretty  near  time  for  him  to  go  and  get  ready. 
Q.  Was  that  all  he  said? 

A.  Tes,  sir.    I  do  not  remembor  of  anything  else. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  else  about  the  time,  did  he,  except  to  ask  the 
timet 

A.  I  think  he  made  the  remark  that  it  was  pretty  near  time  for  him  to  get 
ready  for  the  song. 
Q.  Is  that  an  he  said  t 
A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  That  is  every  word  that  you  remember  of  his  saying  7 
A.  That  is  every  word  that  I  can  call  to  memory  jast  now. 
Q.  Which  way  did  he  go  after  he  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  dress — that 
being  all  he  said  ? 

A.  He  went  up  the  street,  I  believe ;  then  turned,  and,  as  &r  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, went  into  the  theatre. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it  7  Did  he  go  up  the  street,  or  go  directly 
into  the  theatre  I 
A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  which. 
Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  I 

A.  The  fact  is  I  have  no  recollection  at  all  about  it,  any  more  than  his  being 
there. 
Q.  Do  you  think  he  went  up  the  street  ? 
A.  He  may  not  have  gone  veiy  far. 
Q.  Do  you  think  he  went  up  the  street? 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  went  up  the  street  or  not. 
Q.  What  do  you  wish  the  jury  to  understand — that  he  went  up  the  street, 
or  that  he  did  not? 
A  He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  minute  or  so. 
Q.  Bid  he  go  up  part  of  the  street ) 
A.  He  went  up  above  where  we  were  standing. 
Q.  What  did  he  then  do  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ^hat  he  did.    He  came  back  again. 
Q.  How  far  did  he  go  up  ? 
A.  Ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
Q.  Which! 

A.  I  do  not  know  which. 
Q-  Did  he  then  go  directly  into  the  theatre  ? 

A  I  have  no  recollection  whether  he  went  into  the  theatre.    He  was  one  of 
the  attachds  of  the  theatre. 
Q«  State  whether  he  went  into  tbe  theatre. 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.     I  was  not  interested  in  where  he 
went 

Q*  Ton  are  from  Boston,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bom  there! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  New  York. 

Q-  What  has  been  your  business? 

A*  I  am  costumer  at  the  theatre. 

Q-  Did  you  know  Hess  before? 

^-  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Did  you  know  Booth  ! 

^'  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  see  Booth  when  he  went  into  the  theatre ! 

A.  No.  air. 
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Q.  Did  70a  see  him  standiog  on  the  payement  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70a  see  aD7bod7  go  to  the  Pxesideat's  canriage  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70a  see  an7bod7  go  into  the  drinking-honse? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  after  we  came  out 

Q.  Before  70U  came  out? 

A.  I  could  not  see  him  before  I  went  in,  because  I  went  in  the  back  waj. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  before? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  the  militaiy  commission. 

Q.  Did  70U  ever  state  before  anything  about  this  crying  of  the  timet 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Because  I  was  never  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Because  70U  never  had  70ur  attention  called  to  it ;  that  is  die  rason. 
isn't  it? 

A.  No,  sir;  my  attention  was  called  to  it  then  as  it  is  now.  They  tried  to 
make  Spangler  the  man  at  that  time.  Mj  attention  was  called  to  it  as  mach 
then  as  now. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  Spangler? 

Witness.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  When  I  read  Sergeant  Dye's  evidence—— 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  asked  you  wheuier  your  attention  was  called  to  Spangler 
on  that  trial  by  anybody? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  your  attention  to  it? 

A.  Lawyer  Ewing  and  Judge  Bingham. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  Spangler  there  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  theatre. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  him  in  front  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  Atzerodt? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  places  did  70U  see  Booth  after  six  o'clock  that  night  ? 

A.  I  onl7  saw  him  going  out  of  the  door. 

Q.  At  six  o'clock,  or  about  that  time,  did  70U  see  him  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  between  five  and  six. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Passing  up  the  street  on  foot. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him? 

A.  There  was  no  person  with  him. 

Q.  Which  wa7  was  he  coing? 

A.  He  was  going  towards  F  street. 

Q.  Past  the  theatre? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  70U  ? 

A.  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  theatfe. 

Q.  What  doing? 

A.  Doing  nothing  in  particular;  just  amusing  m7self. 

Q.  Was  an7bod7  with  70U? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  before  on  that  da7  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where! 

A.  In  front  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Where  did  jon  take  fareak£ut  that  morning  t 

A.  In  Schwatze's,  next  door. 

$.  When  yon  saw  him  in  the  morning,  who  was  with  him? 

A.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  theatre  with  some  of  the  people. 

5.  Who? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

).  Was  he  talking  with  them  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so ;  he  seemed  to  he  standing  in  eompanj  with  them  all. 

2.  Who  was  with  him? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect;  there  were  a  great  many.    Oar  oompany  then  eon- 

»d  of  about  forty  people ;  I  mean  the  theatre  company. 

).  Oan  you  remember  any  of  them? 

L  I  could  remember  them  if  I  could  recall  them. 

3.  Give  them  all. 

L  Well,  John  Evans  was  there. 
J.  Who  else? — ^that  is  one. 

L  John  Matthews  was  there;  Debonay  was  there;  Ferffuson  was  there. 
Kr.  PiBRBBPONT.  I  want  every  one  who  was  there  with  Booth. 
L  I  can't  remember  all,  with  Booth. 

t-  I  am  only  asking  fbr  the  names  of  those  who  were  with  Booth  in  front 
the  theatre  that  morning. 

L  I  cannot  tell  those  that  were  there  with  Booth.  I  am  only  naming  those 
t>  belonged  to  our  company. 

I.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  one  that  you  saw  talking  with  Booth  in 
It  of  the  theatre  ? 

L  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  remember  one. 
I.  But  you  knew  them  ? 
L.  I  knew  them. 

I,  After  breakfast  that  morning  what  did  you  do  ? 
L  Went  to  work  arranging  the  wardrobe. 
I.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

L.  I  was  there  during  the  rehearsal,  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  stage. 
I.  1  believe  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  you  had  to  leave  on 
le  business? 

L  That  was  after  rehearsal. 
I  What  time  ? 

L.  I  suppose  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 
I.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

u  With  the  stage  manager  to  get  the  bills  altered  so  as  to  get  a  line  put  in 
at  the  expected  presence  of  the  President.    We  stopped  at  severid  j^aces, 
ever,  before  we  got  there. 
J.  On  the  avenue  ? 

L.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  down  on  the  avenue  the  first  time ;  I  called  at  the 
ublican  office,  and  the  telegraph  office  next  door  to  it  on  Ninth  street ;  went 
milliner's  on  Ninth  street  where  they  sold  ribbons ;  and  also  went  to  a  mil- 
r's  on  E  street,  a  little  from  the  comer  of  Seventh  street. 
>.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  things  to  decorate  the  box  7 
..  No,  sir ;  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ribbons  to  make  badges  for  the  gentle- 
.  who  were  going  to  sing  in  the  national  anthem,  or  whatever  it  was. 
[.  This  was  the  14th  that  you  were  out  on  this  expeditign  ? 
..  Yes,  sir ;  in  company  with  Mr.  6.  B.  Wright. 
|.  How  long  were  you  gone  ? 
..  I  suppose  about  an  hour  or  more. 
|.  Did  you  go  anywhere  else  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  I  don't  remember  that  we  did  go  lUiywhere  else  up  Seventh  straet  He 
then  went  to  dinner  at  the  Hemdon  House,  and  I  started  and  went  down  to  the 
theatre.     I  took  dinner  at  the  restaurant  next  door  to  the  theatre. 

Q.  During  all  this  time  that  you  were  out,  and  the  time  you  were  taking 
dinner,  of  course  jou  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  took  place  at  the 
theatre  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  eat  your  dinner  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  two,  or  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  came  back  from  this  other  expedition  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  remember  these  exact  words  about  the  calliug 
of  the  time,  and  yet  do  not  remember  one  of  those  who  were  preeeat  talking 
with  Booth  on  that  day  in  front  of  the  theatre,  notwithstanding  you  kaew 
them? 

A.  Because  I  do  not  recollect  who  in  particular  were  there.  I  did  not  tike 
particular  notice  ;  I  gave  a  full  statement  of  pretty  much  everything  I  knew 
to  Judge  Olin ;  and  Judge  Olin  carried  it  down  to  the  other  place. 

Q.  Did  you  sute  to  Judge  Olin  about  calling  the  time»  ten  minutes  oast  tenf 

A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  kind  was  asked.  What  I  then  statea  wastn- 
tirely  connected  with  myself.  Judge  Olin  asked  me  to  give  him  a  synopsis  of 
my  business,  from  the  morning  untu  the  night,  and  I  did  ao.  I  told  him  about 
my  bein^  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and  who  I  was  standing  with. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  Mr.  Hess  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  asked  me.    I  merely  answered  Judge  Olin's  questionB. 

Q.  You  have  told  the  jury  all  the  words  you  can  remember  of  Hesa  sayisg 
to  you  after  you  told  him  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.'  He  said  nothing  else  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 
By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Hess  did  not  say  anything  else,  but  yon  do 
not  recollect  of  anything  more  ? 

A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Atzerodt  before  the  conspiracy  trials  took  place? 

A.  No,  8ir  ;  I  never  saw  Atzerodt  until  I  saw  him  at  the  penitentiary,  wboi  I 
was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  before  you  saw  him  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  even  heard  of  him. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  what  enabled  you  to  fix  this  circumstance  of  the 
calling  of  the  time.  Did  anything  happen  between  the  calling  of  the  time  and 
the  announcement  of  the  President's  death  ? 

A.  Nothing;  the  street  was  perfectly  quiet;  there  was  not  a  8<ral,  bb  hru 
I  can  remember,  on  it. 

Q.  Had  that  any  connection  with  the  fixing  of  the  calling  of  the  time  in  yonr. 
memory  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not  been  fixed  in  any  way. 

Q   You  recollect  the  fact  independently  that  Hess  came  and  said  this  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  momiBg. 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1867. 
The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
A.  R.  Eastman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  State  your  pio{e&«\oii  oi  occM^^XAaxi. 
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A.  I  am  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  of  that  year,  state,  if  you  please,  whether 
on  were  engaged  in  making  observations. 

A.  I  was  engaged  from  about  seven  o'clock  nntil  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
'clock,  observing  the  stars  and  the  planets. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  at  what  time  the  moon  rose  that  night. 

A.  It  rose  two  minutes  past  ten. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  heavens — ^how  far  southeast  or  north  1 

A.  It  was  eighteen  degrees  and  a  few  minutes  south. 

Q.  At  eleven  o'clock  what  was  the  elevation  of  the  moon  above  the  horizon  1 

A.  It  would  have  been  about  fifteen  degrees,  the  moon  being  eighteen  de- 
ree6  south;  and  its  motion  being  slower  than  that  of  the  planets,  it  would  have 
een  about  fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  about  what  arc  of  a  circle  the  course  of  the  moon 
escribed ;  how  high  the  highest  southern  elevation  would  have  been  or  was 
lat  night 

A.  It  would  have  been  about  thirty-six  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon 
\  its  highest  elevation. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  about  on  this  elevation  I  (Pointing  to  the  cornice 
'  the  room.) 

A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q  JLess  than  half  way  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  less  than  half  way. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  the  heavens  were  or  not  obscured  by  clouds 
lat  evening. 

A.  At  six  o'clock  that  afternoon  it  was  perfectly  clear.  The  wind  changed 
•  southwest,  and  soon  after  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  sky  became  some- 
hat  obscured.  At  half  past  seven  it  was  somewhat  hazy.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
^y  was  about  one-third  clouded.  I  recollect  that  it  was  about  one-third  clouded 
1  account  of  an  observation  made  by  one  of  the  clerks  who  was  sent  to  watch 
;  that  time.  At  ten  the  sky  was  nearly  obscured.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
even  it  was  so  cloudy  that  I  could  not  see  stars  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Q.  During  that  evening  was  there  or'not  a  steady  increase  of  earthy  haze  up 

eleven  o'dock  1 

A.  I  think  there  was ;  there  was  a  steadv  increase  of  cirrous  clouds. 

Q.  At  eleven  o'clock  can  you  state  whether  it  was  oi  was  not  dark  ? 
A.  It  was  comparatively  so,  because  the  moon  was  so  much  obscured  by  the 
ize  that  the  stars  could  not  be  seen  by  a  glass,  except  those  of  the  first  mag^i- 
de.     You  could  just  see  their  position. 

Q.  At  that  time  I  understand  the  moon  was  just  fifteen  degrees  up ;  and  that 
aching  that  elevation  the  moon  would  scarce  be  above  the  horizon  of  the  hills  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  been  within  fifteen  degrees. 

Q.  Can  you  convey  to  the  jury  an  impression  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a 
ro-story  house  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  fronting  north,  at  that 
He,  between  10  and  11  o'clock  ? 

A.  There  would  have  been  a  shadow  on  the  north  side  of  any  house  at  any 
ne  during  the  night.  The  moon  rising  eighteen  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
ould  not  illuminate  the  north  side  of  any  building  that  night ;  and  as  it  moved 

an  arc  eighteen  degrees  south  of  the  equator  for  the  first  hour,  there  would 
Lve  been  no  light  even  if  the  house  was  a  comer  house,  within  ten  or  fifteen 
et  of  the  opposite  comer  of  the  house.  It  would  depend  very  much  on  the 
Edition  of  the  house  how  much  shadow  there  would  be.  If  the  house  stood 
I  the  west  corner  it  would  have  all  been  in  the  shadow  then. 
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Cross-examined  by  Hr.  Pibbbbpont  : 

Q/  Supposing  the  house  to  have  stood  fair  east  and  west,  would  there  have 
been  any  light  striking  the  north  side  of  that  house  t 

A.  No,  sir.  

Q.  You  say  the  moon  was  pretty  well  covered  with  haie.  VTlll  you  tell  the 
jury  what  you  mean  by  "cirrous  clouds t" 

A.  I  mean  these  very  light  clouds. 

Q.  Light  thin  clouds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  light  thin  clouds,  very  much  the  appeannee  and  outKne  of 
curled  hair. 

Q.  They  are  called  "  horses'  tails  "  sometunes,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  Yesy  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  dnous  clouds  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  stars  through  them  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Not  through  the  cirrous  clouds.    You  could  only  see  stars  of  the  fifft 

Titude. 
Cirrous  clouds  are  not  uniform,  are  they  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  see  between  the  cirrous  clouds  f 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  between  them,  but  not  through  them. 

Q.  When  the  sky  is  covered  with  cirrous  clouds,  there  are  spaces  between, 
are  there  not  ? 

A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  moon  on  such  a  night  as  this  it  gives  some  light,  whether 
there  are  cirrous  clouds  or  not  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  clouds.  Sometimes  the  clouds  are 
more  dense  than  at  others. 

Q.  How  on  the  night  in  question  at  half  past  ten  1 

A.  On  this  night  at  half  past  ten,  or  somewhere  between  ten  and  eleven,  I 
went  outside  of  the  building  and  looked  at  the  moon  to  see  if  there  was  anj 
probability  of  mv  observing  when  it  came  to  meridian  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     I  could  just  see  the  form  of  the  moon. 

Q.  Now  would  you  tell  the  jury  if  this  was  not  Friday  before  Easter  Sun- 
day ? 

A.  I  am  not  well  enough  posted  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  what  is  the  condition  of  the  moon  at  Easter  always 
as  to  its  full  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  makes  Easter  at  all  ?    Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  moon  I 

A.  I  am  not  posted  about  that  matter. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  a  theological  professor  as  well  as  astronomical  I  Bat 
cannot  you  tell  us  whether  Easter  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  full  moon? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  jury  as  to  what  was  the  condition  of  the  moon  as  to  itt 
full? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  moon  was  full  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  April  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  consequently  it  was  about  three  days  past  full,  towards 
the  last  (juarter — about  two-thirds  full. 

Q,  Will  you  take  this  almanac,  (Tribune  Almanac  of  1865,)  look  at  it  and 
state  whether  or  not  it  gives  a  correct  condition  of  the  moon  i^  to  its  full  on  the 
14th  day  of  April,  1865,  in  Washington  ? 

A.  This  almancus  states  that  the  moon  rose  at  three  minutes  past  ten. 
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Q.  I  am  asking  as  to  its  fiill  ? 

A.  It  says  it  was  fall  on  the  tenth  day,  deren  hours  and  twenty-one  minates. 

Q.  Does  it  say  on  the  tenth  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Ota  the  tenth  1 

A.  The  Nautical  Almanac  which  I  took  as  authority,  says  it  was  on  the 
eleventh. 

Q.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  eleventh  in  the  almanac.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  am  right.    Now  look  again  and  see  when  the  moon  rose  according  to  that  al- 


A.  It  rose  at  ten  hours  and  three  minutes ;  in  other  words,  at  three  minutes 
past  ten. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  almanac  you  have  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitude  of  Washington.  Look  again  and  see  when  the  moon  rose 
on  that  night. 

A«  At  nine  o'clock  and  fifty-nine  minutes. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  difference  did  you  make  in  your  calculation  from 
that? 

A.  Three  minutes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  calculate  it  from  ? 

A.  From  the  latitude  of  Washington. 

Q.  In  calculating  it  did  vou  refer  to  any  almanac  ?  * 

A.  I  took  the  position  of  the  moon  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  any  almanac  that  the  moon  rose  three  minutes  different 
from  that  ? 

A.  The  Nautical  Almanac  does  not  give  the  time;  I  computed  it. 

Q.  Gould  not  you  have  made  a  mistake  of  three  minutes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  I  could. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Well,  I  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Bradlbv  ohjected  to  diat  description  of  remark  to  the  witness,  who  was 
a  scientific  man. 

By  'Mr.  Mbrrick.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  calculation  is  correct  f 

A.  My  calculation  was  made  twice  and  checked  by  another  man  two  or  three 
daya  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  it  was  correct  1 

A.  Tee,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  But  you  are  also  satisfied  it  might  have  been  incorrect  ? 
A.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  was  incorrect. 

Q.  But  you  are  satisfied  that  yon  might  have  made  a  mistake  of  three  min- 
utes 1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  intended,  but  not  otherwise. 

Jambs  B.  Ford — residence  Baltimore — sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradlbv  : 
Q.  State  whether  you  were  at  any  time  connected  with  a  dramatic  establish- 
ment of  John  T.  Ford,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1865. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was,  from  the  Ist  of  January  up  to  the  end  of  July,  in  1865. 

Q.  Please  to  state  what  was  your  position  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  I  was  business  manager. 

Q.  Ou  the  1 4th  of  April  were  you  in  charge  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  brother,  the  proprietor  t     • 

A.  My  brother  was  in  Bichmpnd  on  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  Had  you  charge  of  the  theatre  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  I  had. 

Q.  Where  did  you  board  at  that  time  ? 

A.  At  the  National  Hotel. 

Q.  And  lodge  ? 

A.  I  lodged  over  the  theatre  in  an  adjoining  house. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Wilkee  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  I 

A.  I  have  known  him  for  about  ten  yean. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  he  was  or  was  not  boarding  at  the  National  Hotel 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  always  boarding  at  the  National  Hotel,  as  far  as  I  remember,  when 
in  Washington. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  lith  of  April,  state  whether  y<m  were  at  the  office 
of  the  theatre  and  received  any  intimation  that  the  President  intended  visitiiig 
the  theatre? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  the  office  from  ten  o'clock  until  half  paat  eleven  o'clock 
The  President's  messenger  came  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  and  inquired  if  be 
could  get  a  box  that  evening,  and  said  that  the  President,  his  lady»  and  Oenenl 
Grant  were  going  to  the  theatre. 

Q.  Then  you  say  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock  you  left  the  theatre.  Did 
you  make  any  arrangement  for  the  decoration  of  the  box  before  you  left  tke 
theatre  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  1 

A.  I  went  to  the  Treasury  building  and  saw  Colonel  Jones,  to  get  some  flags 
to  decorate  the  box  with. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  were  absent  ? 

A.  I  was  absent  from  the  theatre  about  an  hour,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  when  you  returned  there  was  any  rehearsal  going 
on,  or  whether  it  had  not  begun  ? 

A.  The  rehearsal  began  before  I  left  the  theatre. 

Q.  Was  it  going  on  when  you  returned  7 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  It  shoold 
have  continued  on. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  advertisements  for  the  President's  visit  on  that  occasion? 
^    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  your  ordinary  duty? 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Phillips,  the  stage  manager,  ordinarily  did  that  work.  He 
was  busy  at  rehearsal  at  the  time  and  could  not  attend  to  It. 

Q.  Was  that  advertisement  prepared  before  you  went  to  the  Treasnry  or 
after  your  return  ? 

A.  Before  I  went.     I  took  one  of  them  as  I  went  to  the  Treasury  building. 

Q.  Before  you  left,  and  when  you  returned,  was  or  was  not  the  curtain  up  ? 

A.  When  I  left  the  theatre  the  curtain  was  up,  and  the  rehearsal  wasjuct 
commencing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Booth  that  day  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  and  where  I 

A.  I  saw  him  at  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  comer  of  £  and  TentJi 
streets. 

Q.  Which  way  were  you  going  then  ? 

A.  I  was  going  down  E*  street  towards  the  theatre. 

Q.  And  he  was  going  up  ^hich  street  1 

A.  He  was  going  up  E  street. 

Q.  Were  you  in  WaaMu^tan  that  night  ? 
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A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  there  after  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  where  were  70a  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Baltimore  with  Mr.  John  T.  Ford's  wife's  sister  at  half  past 
three  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  return  ? 

A.  I  left  Baltimore  at  8.50. 

Q.  And  arriyed  here  at  what  time  f 

aL  At  twenty-five  roinntes  past  tan. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  callea  at  the  theatre  after  yonr  return  ? 

AL  Tes,  sir;  I  got  into  an  F  street  car  at  the  depot  and  rode  np  to  the 
theatre. 

Q.  Did  you  ride  inside  of  the  car  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  ont  on  the  front  platform. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  character  of  the  night  as  you  eame  np  from  the  depot 
to  the  theatre,  as  to  whether  it  was  light  or  not  ? 

A.  It  was  a  cloudy  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  moon  was  visible  I 

A.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yon  get  to  the  theatre  ? 

A.  About  twenty-five  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  I  judge  I  got  there. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  assassination? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  those  doors  that  lead  from  the  vestibnle  into  the  theatre  open? 
Do  they  push  or  pull  ? 

A.  They  all  opened  outwards  towards  the  street. 

Q.  Ton  could  not  open  them  by  pushing  against  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Booth  had  engaged  either  of  these  boxes,  No. 
7  or  8,  a  short  time  before  the  assassination? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  engaged  the  lower  private  box  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  assassination,  and  afterwards  changed  it  for  an  upper  box  and  took 
box  7.    It  was  the  box  he  generally  occupied  when  he  came  to  the  theatre. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  ladies  with  him  that  night  ? 

A.  He  said  he  engaged  the  box  for  ladies. 

Q.  Did  he  come  himself  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  ladies  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were,  any  of  them  ? 

A.  They  came  from  the  National  Hotel,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  ladies  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  personally. 

Q.  Were  they  ladies  you  had  seen  at  the  National  Hotel,  or  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Who  were  they  ? 

A.  They  were  the  Misses  Hale,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  were  none  of  them  members  of  the  Snrratt  family  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  any  of  the  Snrratt  family. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  you  saw  him  here? 
(Prisoner  stood  up.) 

A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibbrbpont  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Miss  Hale  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  personally. 
Q.  Did  you  say  there  were  two  Misses  Hale  there  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  two  ladies. 
Q.  Did  you  see  two  Misses  Hale  there! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 
Q,  Had  von  ever  seen  them  before '' 
A.  I  had  seen  them  at  the  hotel  before. 
Q.  Were  they  both  the  same  size  or  different  sioe  ? 
A.  One  of  them  was  a  little  larger  than  the  other. 
Q.  What  colored  hair  had  they  ? 
A.  I  think  they  had  dark  hair. 
Q.  Which  had  dark  hair  ? 
A.  I  cannot  exactly  state  which  had  dark  hair. 
Q.  Had  one  light  hair  I 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Both  dark  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  both  dark  eyes  1 
A.  I  never  took  notice  of  their  eyes. 
Q.  Were  they  large  or  small  ? 
A.  One  was  an  ordinary  sized  lady. 
Q.  Which  one? 

A.  Neither  was  very  large  nor  extremely  smalL 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  their  height ;  wore  they  tall  or  the  coatniryf 
A.  The  largest  one  was  a  mediom  siied  lady. 
Q.  Was  she  thin  or  stoat  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
Q.  She  had  black  eyes  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  her  eyes. 
Q.  But  she  had  black  hair  ? 
A.  Dark  hair. 
Q.  Quite  dark? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  yon  the  shade  of  her  hair 
Q.  What  kind  of  hair  had  the  short  onef 
A.  She  had  dark  hair. 
Q.  And  dark  eyes  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  the  eyes  at  all. 
Q.  Was  she  small  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  she  short  ? 

A.  She  was  a  medium  sized  lady.  She  was  not  very  short. 
Q.  But  the  other  one  you  said  was  a  medium  sized  lady ;  I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  one  not  medium  sized. 

A.  They  were  very  nearly  the  same  size. 
Q.  Was  she  stout  or  thin  ? 
A.  Rather  stout. 

By  the  Dfstrict  Attorney  : 
Q.  How  often  did  you  say  Booth  occupied  a  private  box  with  ladies  t 
A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  more  than  twice. 
Q.  Did  he  have  several  ladies  on  both  occasions  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  on  both  occasions. 
Q.  What  interval  was  there  between  them  ? 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  description  of  the  ladies  he  had  on  the  other  occasion? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  did  he  have  t 

A.  I  do  not  know.    He  merely  eaid  he  was  gobe  to  bring  some  ladies,  and 
I  saw  him  come  in  with  some.     1  do  not  know  whether  he  had  two  or  a  doaen. 
Q.  Do  70a  know  Miss  Fitapatrick,  of  this  m%y  I 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  70a  know  a  Miss  Dean,  of  this  city  7 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pibbrbpont  : 

Q.  During  the  rebellion,  what  side  did  70a  take  1 

Question  objected  to  b7  Mr.  Bradle7. 

Mr.  PiBRBBPONT  said  he  proposed  to  ask  the  witness  this  question,  and  i»robabl7 
shonld  ask  several  others  the  same  question ;  that  as  a  matter  of  law  he  had  a 
right,  on  cross-examination,  to  ask  the  Question  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
temper  and  standing  of  the  witness  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbadlby  said  he  supposed  it  miffht  tend  to  degrade  him. 

The  OouBT  said  that  understanding  me  question  to  appl7  simnl7  to  whether 
the  witness  took  sides  in  the  rebellion,  and  not  as  to  his  political  relations,  he 
would  allow  the  question  to  be  put 

Mr.  Mbbrick.  And  the  witness  answer  or  not,  as  he  pleases  ? 

The  GouBT.  The  witness  may  answer  or  not,  as  he  pleases, 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  (to  witnessJ)  What  is  7our  answer,  or  do  70U  decline  to 
answer  ? 

W1TNBS8.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  PiBRBBPONT.  Then  70U  ma7  go. 

The  witness  left  the  stand,  and  after  some  conversation  with  the  counsel  for 
the  defence,  Mr.  Merrick  announced  to  the  court  that  the  witness  desired  to 
answer  the  question  last  put  to  him. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  ne  did  not  desire  to  ask  the  witness  an7  more  ques- 
tions ;  that  the  witness  had  left;  the  stand,  and  he  had  done  with  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  remarked  that  the  witness  did  not  understand  the  question,  and 
that  he  desired  to  make  an  explanation. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  left;  the  stand,  and  directed  counsel  to  call 
another  witness. 

Mr.  Bradlbv  remarked  that  the  witness  desired  himself  to  make  an  expla- 
nation, lest  his  refusal  to  answer  the  Question  should  be  misunderstood. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  had  tne  question  fairl7  put  to  him,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  for  the  court,  to  dictate  to  him 
what  answer  he  should  make.  The  witness  had  made  his  answer,  and  that  was 
an  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Merrick  desired  it  to  be  distioctl7  understood  that  the  counsel  had  not 
dictated  to  the  witness  an7  answer.  The7  had  merel7  asked  him  if  he  under- 
stood the  question. 

The  Court  said  the  counsel  should  have  asked  the  question  before  the  wit- 
ness left  the  stand ;  and  directed  them  to  call  another  witness. 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  excoptiun  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  to  be  noted. 

William  Dixon,  chief  engineer  United  States  fire  brigade,  Washington, 
sworn  and  examined. 

B7  Mr.  Bbadlby  : 
Q.  What  position  did  70U  hold  in  April,  1865  I 
A.  The  same  I  hold  now. 

B7  Mr.  Mbbbick  : 
Q.  Do  70U  recollect  an7thing  about  the  condition  of  the  night  of  Friday^ 
April  14 1 
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A.  I  do,  Bir.  About  half  past  nine  that  night,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  strdek 
from  box  25.  The  fire  proved  to  be  a  bonfire  in  the  direction  of  Kendtll 
Oreen.    I  rode  a  horse  to  that  fire. 

Mr.  PiBRRRPONT  asked  what  that  bonfire  had  to  do  with  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrick  desired  the  witness  to  go  on,  in  his  own  way,  remaikinr  that  if 
the  horse  stumbled  because  it  was  a  &rk  night,  it  might  haye  aomelAiog  di- 
rectly to  do  with  it. 

After  some  conversation,  the  witness  was  directed  to  proceed. 

Witness.  In  going  to  the  fire  the  route  I  took  was  down  H  street.  I  stnck 
H  at  its  intersection  with  New  Tork  avenue,  and  kept  on  down  H  etreet 

Q.  You  entered  at  Dr.  Gurlev's  church,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  No ;  that  church  is  on  New  York  avenue,  I  believe,  above  ThhteentL 
It  was  a  dark  night,  and  cloudy — so  much  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  proceed 
cautiously  along  the  street.  I  returned  the  same  route,  the  fire  proving  to  be  t 
bonfire,  and  noticed  also  on  my  return  that  it  was  dark  and  cloudy. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  vou  get  back  I 

A.  I  could  not  state  the  hour ;  it  was  after  10  o'clock.  On  my  return  tomj 
office,  after  cleansing  my  hands  and  washing  myself  up,  an  officer  of  the  War 
Department  was  in  ftont,  who  said  I  was  sent  for,  and  directed  me  to  havetiie 
engines  and  apparatus  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  were  afiiid 
that  arson  would  be  perpetrated.  He  told  me  he  was  directed  at  the  War  De- 
partment la  give  these  orders.  I  reported  at  the  War  Department,  but  the 
guards  would  not  allow  me  to  enter  the  building. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  that? 

A.  It  was  near  II  o'clock.  I  remained  about  the  office  on  Penniylraoia 
avenue,  between  that  and  the  War  Department,  waiting  for  further  orders  until 
nearly  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  received  some  direction,  did  you,  at  your  office,  after  you  returned 
home,  which  led  you  to  go  on  down  towards  the  War  Department  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  that  relative  to  the  time  you  heard  of  the  assassinatioQ 
of  the  President? 

A.  I  heard  it  from  an  officer  who  came  to  give  me  the  orders. 

Q.  And  in  conformity  with  these  instructions  you  went  out  ? 

A.  I  ^ent  out  to  report  to  the  department,  to  General  Hardie. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  night  when  you  went  down  to  report  to 
the  War  Department  ? 

A.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  passing,  while  you  were  down  there,  at  any  tine— 
any  horses,  troops,  or  anything  else  ? 

A.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  passed  me  when  I  was  near  Eighteenth  street, 
going  fast  down  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  approximately  what  time  of  the  night  that  was  1 

A.  It  was  close  to  1 1  o'clock.     I  could  not  say  the  exact  hour. 

Q.  Tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  anvthing  that  occurred  showing  how  itnst 
the  darkness  was — whether  you  could  rccogniase  the  color  of  the  horses. 

A.  I  could  not  recogniie  the  color  of  the  horses.  The  apparatus  that  nigbt 
came  near  running  into  a  wagon  while  passing  to  the  fire  up  New  York  avenae. 
The  driver  told  me  it  was  so  dark  that  they  came  near  driving  into  a  wagon. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pikrrbpont  : 
Q.  What  apparatus  do  you  allude  to  ? 
A.  The  government  fire-engines. 
Q.  Was  there  any  light  on  it  ? 

A.  They  have  two  lights,  one  on  each  side — or  had  then. 
Q.  Those  lightA  gave  some  light,  did  they  not  ? 
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A.  On  the  side  they  did,  but  not  before  the  driver. 

Q.  Did  jou  look  to  see  whether  there  was  a  nearly  full  moon  up  an  hour 
high  at  11  o'clock? 

A.  In  going  to  the  fire  there  was  no  moon  up. 

Q.  No  moon  up  at  1 1  o'clock  ? 

A.  This  was  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  there  was  no  moon  up  ? 

A.  About  half  past  9  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  the  fire. 

Q.  And  do  jou  know  at  what  time  the  full  moon  rose  that  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  could  see  no  moon,  although  you 
looked  at  the  heavens  ? 

A.  I  could  not ;  the  heavens  were  obscured  by  clouds. 

A.  G.  KiBSBCKBR — resideuce  Washington,  comer  Sixth  and  H  streets — sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbbrick: 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  At  the  same  place  I  do  now. 

Q.  What  house  is  the  next  house  to  yours  on  H  street  west  ? 

A.  Five  hundred  and  forty-one,  (541.) 

Q.  Did  you  know  whose  house  it  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  how  your  house  fronts,  and  how  near  the  front  of  it  is 
to  541? 

A.  My  house  at  that  time  fronted  on  Sixth  street,  towards  the  east ;  and  the 
house  run  back  towards  the  west  along  H  street  for  75  feet,  I  think.  Since 
then  I  have  been  building  and  have  changed  the  front  to  H  street. 

Q.  I  speak  of  that  time.  You  say  it  run  back  from  Sixth  street  75  feet. 
How  near  did  the  end  of  the  house,  at  a  distance  of  75  feet  from  Sixth  street, 
come  to  the  house  541  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  nine  feet.  There  was  a  three-foot  alley  and  about 
six  feet  between  that  and  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Q.  Then  the  front  of  that  house  on  Sixth  street  was  about  84  fSset  from  541  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  the  steps  of  your  house  were  arranged. 

A.  The  steps  of  my  house  ran  from  the  landing  up  to  the  second  story  front. 

Q.  Did  they  run  towards  H  street  ? 

A.  Towards  H  street,  descending  to  12  or  15  inches  of  the  building  line  on 
H  street. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  President's  assassination  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  ? 

A.  I  was  at  my  place  of  business  until  about  half-past  nine  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  ten  o'clock,  the  usual  time  of  closing. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  I  went  home  to  my  place  of  residence. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  sat  from  about  ten  till  very  nearly  eleven  before  my  door,  smoking. 

Q.  Whereabouts  before  the  door  ? 

A.  On  the  lower  step  most  of  the  time,  and  |^artly  walking  on  the  pavement. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  sitting  all  that  time  or  not.    1  might  have  been 

38 
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on  the  pavement  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  mofit  of  the  time  sitting  on 
the  lower  step. 

Q.  When  you  were  sitting,  how  near  to  the  line  of  H  street  were  yon ! 

A.  I  was  sitting  on  the  lower  step.  It  was  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  from 
the  corner  of  the  building. 

Q.  Was  that  a  quiet  neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  was  it  quiet 
that  night  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  ten  o'clock  it  is  generally  quiet. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it  as  to  light  or  darkness  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  clouded  over.    It  was  pretty  dark. 

Q.  While  you  were  sitting  there  did  you  hear  any  conversation  occur  between 
parties  on  the  street  and  parties  in  541,  speaking  from  the  window  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  such  as  would 
be  addressed  to  a  person  in  a  window,  from  the  street  ? 

A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  conversation  there  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  do  you 
think  it  likely  you  would  have  heard  it  ? 

A    I  think  I  would,  at  that  distance,  and  at  that  time  of  night. 

Q.  It  was  very  quiet,  I  understand  you.  How  far  could  yon  see  a  man  that 
night — did  you  observe  1 

A.  I  think  on  that  side  of  the  street,  I  could  see  a  man  from  for^  to  My 
feet,  but  could  not  tell  who  he  was ;  that  is,  it  was  too  dark  to  tell  who  the 
person  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  more  about  this  case? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  you  do  not  know  something  more.  Did  you  go  to  bed  that 
night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  the  President  that  night  ? 

A.  Not  until  the  next  morning  when  I  got  to  my  store. 

Q.  You  went  to  bed  in  pretty  good  season,  did  you? 

A.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  eleven. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  excitement  on  the  street  before 
eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  remarked  the  next  morning  that  I  had  been  sitting  on  mj 
steps,  and  never  heard  of  it  until  my  clerk  told  me  at  the  store. 

Q  If  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  there  on  the  streets  aboot 
this  fact,  you  would  have  heard  something  of  it,  would  you  not  1 

A.  I  would. 

Q.  But  you  infer  that  there  was  not,  and  that  they  kept  pretty  still  about  the 
assassination  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  They  kept  it  entirely  from  you  1 

A.  I  did  not  hear  anything  until  I  was  at  the  store  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  clock  when  you  went  to  bed? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  you  a  little  sui*pri8ed  the  next  morning  that  yon  had  not  beard 
of  it  the  night  before? 

A.  I  was  surprised  at  it. 

Q.  H  street  runs  this  way,  (illustrating  with  a  book,)  and  Sixth  street  this. 
This  was  the  front  of  your  house.    Now  where  were  you  sitting  I 

A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  inches  lower  down  Sixth  street,  en  the  first  step. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  1 
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A«  From  ten  until  a  few  minutes  of  eleven. 

Q.  When  you  were  smoking,  was  anybody  with  you  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  pass  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I  could  not  tell.     I  paid  no  attention  to  who  passed. 

Q.  Yours  is  a  brick  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  house  on  Sixth  street  From  where 
yoa  were  sitting  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  was  seventy-five  feet.  Then  between 
that  and  .541  is  an  alley  three  feet  and  a  brick  wall  between  the  house  and  the 
allej,  as  I  understand  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  so  situated  that  if  there  had  been  an  ordinary  conversation 
in  that  house  you  could  have  heard  it  ? 

A.  Not  ordinary  conversation.  I  think  I  could  if  anybody  had  been  talking 
out  of  the  window  to  another  person  in  the  street. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  could  not  do  that  without  your  hearing  them  ? 

AL  I  think  I  should  have  heard  if  they  had  been  talking. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  hear  a  thing? 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  The  counsel  says  you  were  sitting  in  front.  As  I  understand  you,  you 
were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  your  house  ? 

A.  On  the  first  step  near  the  comer.  The  steps  cross  nearly  the  whole 
house  and  enter  the  second  story,  going  down,  as  I  have  said,  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  comer  towards  H  street. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  were  sitting  on  the  bottom  step  with  your  face  towards  the  comer 
and  your  feet  on  the  pavement  7 

A.  Yes,  with  my  feet  on  the  pavement. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  you  were  leaning  back  or  sitting  forward  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sitting  where  you  could  look  up  H  street  ? 

A.  If  I  had  been  leaning  forward,  I  could.  I  do  not  think  a  person  from 
where  I  was  sitting  could  conveniently  look  up  H  street,  because  I  usually  sit 
in  a  straight  position.  I  might  during  that  time  have  been  standing  out  on  the 
sidewalk ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  sitting  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
although  you  may  have  got  up  and  walked  about. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  How  do  you  recollect  about  the  time  of  your  going  to  bed  7 
A.  Mrs.  Kiesecker  called  me  and  said  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  that  it  was 

ten  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock.     She  was  sitting  up  in  the  room  reading.     I  told 

her  to  let  me  finish  my  cigar  first. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  How  many  cigars  did  you  finish  ? 
A.  One. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  smoke  that  cigar  1 
A.  I  sometimes  smoke  a  cigar  in  an  hour,  sometimes  in  half  an  hour. 
Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  smoke  that  cigar  ? 
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A.  I  went  out  there  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  snppoBe  I  smoked  it  until  nearlj 
11  o'clock. 
Q.  Did  you  walk  about  when  vou  were  smoking  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  may  nave  done  so. 
Q.  Did  you  sit  on  that  front  step  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  must  have  done  so  most  of  the  time.     I  may  have  been  partly  walking. 
Q.  It  was  on  the  front  step,  was  it,  on  Sixth  street  I 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  With  your  face  towards  H  street  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  could  not  sit  backwards. 
Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  all. 

James  Lamb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  State  your  profession. 

A.  Scenic  artist  or  scene  painter. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  connected  with  Ford's  theatre  in  the  monUi  o 
April,  1865  ? 

A.  I  was  engaged  there  in  my  profession. 

Q.  In  Washington,  on  Tenth  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  President  was 
assassinated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  you  were  occupied  during  a  great  part  of  that 
day  ?  State  at  what  time  you  came  to,  and  what  time  you  left  the  theatre. 

A.  1  was  engaged  in  the  painting-room  of  the  theatre  from  nine  o'clock  diat 
morning  until  six  or  a  little  after  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Q.  Describe  to  the  jury  the  situation  of  the  painting  room. 

A.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  rear  wall,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  stage,  commanding  an 
entire  view  of  the  stage,  right  and  left. 

Q.  State  whether  the  side  next  to  the  stage  is  open  or  not 

A.  It  is  open.  There  is  a  mere  railing  at  the  back,  so  that  a  man  has  a  full 
view  of  the  stage  and  of  the  auditorium  j  not  of  the  auditorium  entirely ;  you 
can  see  into  the  orchestra,  and  into  a  portion  of  the  parquette. 

Q.  Who  was  assisting  you  in  your  painting  room  that  day  ? 

A.  I  had  a  black  boy  who  was  employed  in  grinding  colors  and  in  raising 
the  paint  frame  up  and  down,  and  such  work  as  I  required  him  to  do. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  duties  of  that  black  boy,  when  not  engaged  by  yoal 

A.  He  was  with  me  during  the  day.  He  was  occupied  in  the  evening  in 
assistiug  another  boy  about  his  size  in  raising  and  lowering  the  curtain. 

Q.  State  whether  one  person  could  raise  and  lower  that  curtain,  or  whether  it 
required  more  force  than  one. 

A.  I  have  never  seen  one  person  raise  or  lower  it — ^always  two.  Two  were 
employed  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether,  from  that  position,  you  could  see  when  the  rehearsal  va? 
going  on. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  full  view  commanding  the  stage. 

Q.  On  the  14th  of  April  was  there  any  rehearsal  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  time  ? 

A.  It  commenced  at  about  ten  o'clock.  The  usual  time  of  commencement  of 
rehearsals  was  about  le.u  o'tWV. 
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Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? 

A.  Until  two»  or  half  paRt ;  somewhere  abont  that  time. 
Q.  During  that  time  was  that  curtain  up  or  down  ? 
A.  Up  the  whole  time,  most  decidedly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrepont: 

Q.  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

A.  I  was  born  in  England.  I  have  been  in  this  country  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  this  struggle  which  we  have  been  through  ? 

A.  No  part  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  on  one  side  or  the  other  1 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Men-ick,  withdrawn,  and  put  in  this  form  : 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  sympathy  on  the  rebel  side  in  the  late  war  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick  as  having  no  pertinency  to  this  issue. 
This  was  not  a  trial  for  treason. 

Mr.  Pibrrepont  insiste.l  upon  the  question  as  proper,  on  a  cross-examina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  feelings  and  partialities  of  the  witness. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  question  might  be  put  and  that  the  witness  might 
answer  or  not,  as  he  saw  proper,  there  being,  in  his  judgment,  no  difference 
between  the  question  put  and  the  question  on  a  ruling  which  had  already  been 
made,  as  to  whether  the  witness  had  taken  sides  in  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Bradley  desired  an  exception  to  this  ruling  to  be  noted. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  felt  it? 

A.  I  have  felt  sympathy  on  occasions  when  I  have  seen  men  on  either  side 
butchered. 

Q.  You  feel  it  now  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  it  now,  on  both  sides.     I  am  a  peace  man. 

Q.  Your  peace  feelings,  however,  rather  ran  against  the  North  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  by  no  means. 

Q.  Did  your  peace  feelings  run  in  favor  of  putting  down  the  rebellion  by 
arms? 

A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  You  thought  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  ? 

A.  I  did  think  so. 

Q.  You  thought  the  rebels  ought  to  have  had  their  own  way  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  thought  the  thing  could  have  been  arranged  differently  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  You  say  you  thought  the  rebellion  ought  not  to  have  been  put  down  by 
arms? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  dinner  on  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  dine  when  I  am  at  work. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anything  to  eat  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did ;  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  anything  to  drink  1 

A.  That  I  may  have  done. 

Q.  You  do  that  sometimes  7 

A.  I  do  that  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  theatre  that  day  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  I  left  after  six  o'clock  to  go  home. 

Q.  You  came  there  about  nine  o'clock  and  left  after  six.  Were  you  there 
daring  the  whole  day  7 

A.  Yes»  sir ;  I  was  there,  in  that  room. 
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Q.  Where  is  that  room  ? 

A.  The  highest  floor  of  the  theatre — away  from  everybody. 
Q.  £ack  of  the  stage  1 
A.  Back  of  the  stage,  very  high  up. 
Q.  What  were  you  doing  that  day  1 
A.  Painting. 

Q.  What  were  you  painting  ? 

A.  A  scene  in  Enoch  Arden,  a  piece  Mr.  Ford  contemplated  brin^ug  out  It 
was  left  undone  in  consequence  of  what  occurred. 
Q.  Was  it  a  thing  that  occupied  your  mind  ? 
A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  were  greatly  absorbed  in  that  scene  from  Enoch  Arden,  were  you  not  ? 
A.  Well,  I  had  got  the  thing  into  my  mind,  and  was  mechanically  working 
on  it. 

Q.  Then  it  did  not  absorb  your  mind  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  it  did. 
Q.  Then  it  did  ? 

A.  It  did  on  some  occasions,  and  on  others  it  did  not. 
Q.  On  the  whole,  did  it  or  did  it  not  absorb  your  mind  wholly  ? 
A.  About  the  same  as  usual. 

Q.  How  was  it  1  I  ask  you  whether  it  absorbed  your  mind  ? 
A.  Not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters. 
Q.  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  question  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  it  ? 
A.  Not  entirely. 
Q.  Then  it  did  not  much? 

A.  Some  portions  of  the  painting  required  more  attention  and  more  study  than 
others. 
Q.  Did  you  give  it  attention  ? 

A.  On  some  portions  of  it  I  did.  The  mechanical  portion,  you  or  any  other 
inexpert  could  have  done  as  well  as  I. 

Q.  But  during  that  portion  of  it  you  gave  your  attention  to  it,  did  you  not  ? 
A.  While  I  was  painting  particular  portions  of  it  I  gave  attention  to  it. 
Q.  Did  you  do  your  work  well  ? 
A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Does  it  requii^e  attention  to  do  it  well  ? 

A.  Sometimes  ndl  very  great  attention.  You  see  I  have  been  employed  in 
this  thing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form  painting  some 
things. 

Q.  But  in  painting  this  it  was  new,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  Rather  new. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  it  did  occupy  your  mind  or  did  not  occupy 
it,  either  way  ? 

A.  If  you  had  been  reading  a  newspaper  there  I  could  have  heard  eveiy 
word,  probably,  you  read. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  you  might  have  stopped  to  ask  me  to  read  over  some 
passage  ?     Would  not  that  have  been  natural  ? 
A.  Well,  if  1  had  not  heard  it  it  would. 
Q.  Which  way  was  your  scene  placed  ? 

A.  The  scene  was  placed  against  the  wall,  and  its  face  towards  me. 
Q.  Which  wall  of  the  theatre  ? 
A.  The  rear  wall  of  the  theatre. 

Q.  Could  you  see  to  paint  any  portion  of  that  without  looking  at  it  1 
A.  I  sometimes  paint  without  looking  at  it. 
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Q.  Not  all  the  time.  Calling  that  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  (illustrating,) 
you  stood  with  your  back  this  way,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  eye  was  directed  to  the  rear  of  the  theatre  on  the  canvas  you  were 
painting  on  that  wall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  canvas  was  there  and  was  raised  up  and  down  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  paint  that  without  looking  at  it  ? 

A.  Occasionally  I  could.  I  have  done  painting  running  it  along,  and  at  the 
same  time  looked  at  something  probably  going  on. 

Q.  Was  that  your  general  style  of  painting  ? 

A.  Not  my  general  style ;  an  exception  to  my  general  rule. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  sympathies,  did  your  sympathies  lead  you  to  wish  th^ 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  position  to  that  painting,  was  it  possible  for  that  curtain 
to  have  been  drawn  up  and  you  not  know  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  made  too  much  noise ;  and  another  thing,  the  boy  who  raised 
it  was  at  all  times  in  my  presence,  waiting  on  me.  He  could  not  have  raised  it 
without  my  knowing  it. 

Q.  When  the  curtain  was  down  was  not  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  quite 
dark  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  it  get  itB  light  ? 

A.  The  light  was  received  from  the  windows  in  the  auditorium. 

Q.  Were  the  windows  open  in  the  auditorium  ? 

A.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  eifect  upon  your  room  if  the  curtain  had  been 
down  ? 

A.  It  would  not  have  inconvenienced  me  at  all.  I  received  my  light  from 
the  sky-light  in  the  ceiling. 

Q.  That  curtain  could  not  have  been  let  down  without  your  knowing  it  ? 

A.  I  am  certain  of  it.  It  would  have  drawn  my  attention  immediately.  1 
was  there  quiet,  and  any  little  footstep  would  have  attracted  my  attention  when 
painting. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  anything  to  drink  but  a  glass  of  beer  sent  up  to 
you  there  ? 

A.  It  is  very  likelj  I  did.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection.  My  usual  way 
of  sustaining  myself  while  there  was  by  taking  a  little  crust  of  bread  or  some- 
thing, and  sending  out  for  a  glass  of  ale,  and  eating  that.  I  got  verj  dirty  in 
painting,  and  did  not  care  to  go  out,  and  I  generally  took  my  dinner,  or  lunch, 
ar  whatever  you  call  it,  in  my  paint  room. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  You  tell  us  now  it  was  so  still'  that  the  least  noise  would  have  attracted 
your  attention  ? 

A.  On  ordinary  occasions. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was.    There  was  a  rehearsal  going  on. 

Q.  Then  what  you  say  did  not  apply  to  this  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  had  better  never  have  been  said.  I  understand  you  that  this  re- 
hearsal made  some  noise  ? 

A.  It  was  the  usual  noise.  I  would  have  been  like  a  miller  hearing  the  drum- 
wheel.    Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  would  have  attracted  my  attention. 
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Q.  Then  the  rehearsal  was  in  a  monotone  like  a  drum  wheel  ? 

A.  All  in  one  tone.  Anything  like  the  lowering  of  the  curtain  would  have 
attracted  my  attention. 

Q.  What  was  the  piece  they  were  rehearsing  ? 

A.  The  American  Cousin. 

Q.  In  that  there  is  some  little  movement  and  noise,  is  there  not  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Considerahle,  is  there  not  ? 

A.  Nothing  very  particular. 

Q.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  as  if  it  was  heing  exhihited  f 

A.  No ;  they  walk  very  quietly  on  and  very  quietly  off. 

Q.  They  do  not  go  through  any  of  those  movements  they  do  while  playmg  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  rehearsal  is  not  very  much  like  an  exhibition  1 

A.  Not  at  all.     You  would  not  recognize  it  as  the  same. 

Q.  Still  and  silent,  is  it  ? 

A.  Quiet. 

Q.  Now  won't  you  tell  us  about  the  curtain?    Did  yon  look  at  it  that  day? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  curtain  it  was  ? 

A.  The  curtain  I  presume  to  be  the  drop  curtain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  whether  it  was  up  or  down,  that  day  ? 

A.  I  am  sure  the  green  curtain  could  not  have  been  lowered.  It  goes  down 
with  a  rattle — makes  more  noise  than  the  other. 

Q.  The  drop  curtain  has  pictures  on  it,  has  it  not,  and  is  tied  np  partly  drop  ? 

A.  It  was  not  partly  drop  ;  it  was  away  up. 

Q.  How  do  you  know ;  did  you  examine  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  on  that  subject  until  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  until  this  trial  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  time  you  never  had  your  attention  called  to  the  subject  of 
the  curtain  ?  ^ 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  tell  us  that  if  one  curtain  W€is  down,  it  would  not  be  daik  in  th^ 
boxes  ? 

A.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  light  of  the  boxes. 

Q.  Then  the  boxes  would  be  light  if  the  curtain  was  down  on  the  stage  ? 

A.  The  boxes  receive  their  light,  if  any,  from  the  windows  of  the  auditoriom. 

Q.  They  do  not  receive  any  from  the  stage  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  curtain  being  down  did  not  darken  the  boxes  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  boxes  were  always  dark.     The  curtain  was  up. 

Q.  But  you  tell  us  they  were  lighted  from  the  windows  ? 

A.  If  they  were  lighted  at  all,  it  was  from  the  windows. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Could  they  have  gone  through  the  rehearsal  with  the  curtain  down? 
Would  not  the  curtain  being  down  have  interfered  with  the  rehearsal  I 

A.  It  would  have  come  down  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  all  their  re- 
hearsal.  The  rehearsals  are  generally  carried  on  from  the  foot-lights  back  to 
the  second  entrance. 

Q.  Did  not  the  curtain  come  down  into  the  first  entrance  1 
A.  It  comes  down  into  the  tormentor  entrance.    You  may  call  it  the  fiffi 
entrance. 
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Charles  M.  Skippox,  lieutenant  of  police,  TVasbington  city,  Bwom  and 
examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  In  1865  were  you  connected  with  the  police? 

A.  I  was  then  sergeant  of  police. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  district  in  the  spring  of  1865  1 

A.  It  consisted  of  the  third  ward,  sixth  precinct. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  the  square  on  which  Ford's  theatre  stood  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  there  was  any  oyster-house  on  the  south  side  of  that  square,  on 
E  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  oyster-house,  unless  Miller's  saloon  may  be  called  one,  on 
the  south  side  of  F  street,  on  the  square  the  theatre  was  on  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  oyster-saloon  being  there,  with  the  exception 
of  an  eating  saloon  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gilbert. 

Q.  That  was  entered  up  a  flight  of  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  an  eating  saloon,  not  an  oyster  saloon  ? 

A.  He  may  have  served  up  oysters.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  any  oyster  saloon  on  that  side  of  the  square  which  opened  level 
with  the  street  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Assistant  District  Attorney: 
Q.  Where  was  the  Tontine  House  ? 
A.  On  D  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth. 

William  Boss,  residence  Washington,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Meruick  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city  ? 

A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  I^ee  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  it  Questioned  until  after  he  testified  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Tnen  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  John  Lee  ever  say  to  you  that  he  did  not  know  John  H.  Surratt  ? 

(Question  answered  by  witness,  but  answer  subsequently  stricken  out  by  direc- 
tion of  the  court. 

The  district  attorney  objected  to  the  question  on  the  ground  'hat  the  witness, 
Lee,  had  never  been  asked  relative  to  any  such  conversation  with  this  witness. 

Objection  sustained  by  the  court.  Such  a  question  could  not  be  asked  unless 
the  witness  whoso  testimony  he  was  called  to  impeach  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  answering  in  reference  to  the  subject,  the  time,  place,  person,  ana  circum- 
stances to  be  specified  to  the  witness  it  is  intended  to  impeach.) 

Mr.  Merrick.  Then  your  honor  orders  the  answer  to  be  stricken  out  ? 

The  Court  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Merrick  desired  an  exception  to  the  ruling  to  be  noted. 

Mr.  Bradley  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  witness,  John  Lee,  some  days 
ago,  was  called  to  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  further  cross-examination  in  relation 
to  the  contradictory  statements  made  by  him  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  defence  after  his  testimony  was  concluded.  He  now  asked  that  Lee  might 
be  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  proper  questions  to  him  in  order  to  lay 
the  ground  for  his  contradiction. 
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Mr.  PiBRRKPONT  resUted  the  motion.  This  witness  admitted  that  although 
he  had  lived  here  all  hit)  life  he  had  never  heard  the  reputation  of  John  Lee  called 
in  question  until  since  his  testimony  here.  It  was  the  right  of  the  witness,  as 
the  court  had  stated,  before  any  question  could  be  asked  tending  to  contradict 
him,  that  his  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  time  and  place,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  him  to  explain  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bradlry  remarked  that  when  application  was  made  on  the  former  oeea- 
sion  for  the  recall  of  Lee,  the  court  decided  that  was  not  the  proper  time  to  re- 
call him.  Circumstances  had  now  arisen  making  it  proper  to  address  a  new  ap- 
plication to  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  his  recall,  in  order  to  lay  the  proper 
foundation  for  showing  that  he  had  made  directly  contradictory  statements.  He 
was  ready,  in  support  of  his  application,  to  present  the  affidavits  of  half  a  dona 
persons  stating  the  contradictions  he  expected  to  show. 

The  Court  announced  his  decision  overruling  the  motion.  He  could  not  see 
that  there  was  any  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  matter,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
great  trouble  would  arise  out  of  it  if  granted.  If  the  doors  are  opened  in  thii 
instance,  they  must  be  thrown  wide  open  in  every  case.  If  the  witness  Lee 
was  to  be  recalled  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  contradiction,  this  witness  might 
also  be  recalled  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  did  not  see  where  this  case  was  to 
end.  With  such  a  practice  permitted,  unless  a  man  was  to  live  a  hundred  m  a 
thousand  years,  a  case  of  this  magnitude  would  never  be  ended. 

The  Court  stated  that  he  had  received  a  note  from  James  B.  Ford,  desiriDg 
to  be  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  and  directed  that  an  opportonitj 
be  now  afforded  for  that  purpose. 

Jambs  R.  Ford  then  appeared  upon  the  stand,  and  made  the  following  state* 
ment :  I  wish  tjp  say  that  I  was  always  a  thoroughly  loyal  man ;  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  government. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  You  refused  to  state  that  befere,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  what  bearing  it  had  on  this  case. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  North  against  the  South  daring 
the  war  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  lived  ? 

A.  In  Baltimore,  and  in  Washington  a  part  of  the  time  since  the  war. 

Q.  You  never  expressed  any  sympathy  towards  the  South,  but  always  in  favor 
of  the  North  and  against  the  South  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  tell  it  just  now. 

Mr.  Bradlby  said  he  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  and  his  brother 
had  not  shown  their  sympathy  by  the  great  benefits  they  had  conferred  <m  the 
United  States  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  as  not  proper.     Objection  sustained. 

David  II.  Bates  recalled  as  a  witness  for  the  defence, and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  telegram  addressed  to  Jacob  W.  Vanderpool  from  any 
authority  in  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  one,  but  not  addressed  to  Jacob  W.  Vanderpool. 
(Telegram  produced  and  exhibited  to  counsel  on  both  sides  and  to  the  court) 
Mr.  Pierrepont  objected  to  its  being  received  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Merrick  said  the  court  would  recollect  that  Vanderpool  testified  that 
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le  came  here  of  his  own  accord,  without  any  suggestion  or  summons  from  any- 
K)dy. 

The  Assistant  District  Attorney  replied  that  the  witness  did  not  state 
hat  he  came  here  without  suggestion. 

Mr.  Merrick  read  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Vanderpool  the  state- 
aent  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  that  statement  was  correct,  that  the  witness  had  not 
teen  summoned.  More  than  half  a  dozen  witnesses  of  whom  they  had  never 
leard  had  come  on  and  presented  themselves  to  the  district  attorney  of  their  own 
[lotion,  had  gone  back,  and  had  subsequently  been  telegraphed  for.  It  was  true  in 
egpect  to  them  as  in  respect  to  this  witness,  that  they  came  here  without  summons. 

The  Court  inquired  whether  any  question  had  been  put  to  the  witness  Van- 
erpool,  calling  his  attention  to  the  district  attorney,  or  assistant  district  attor- 
ley,  or  anybody  else,  asking  him  whether  he  received  any  notice  from  him  to 
;o;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  contradicted  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  the  question  was  asked  witness  whether  he  came  without 
I  summons,  and  that  the  answer  was,  **  Without  a  summons." 

The  Court  said  it  seemed  that  he  did  come  without  summons. 

Mr.  Merrick  replied  that  he  came  without  subpoena,  but  not  without  summons, 
18  the  telegram  would  show. 

The  Court  said  there  would  be  no  fairness  in  contradicting  the  witness  in 
;hat  way.  The  word  "summons"  was  a  technical  word,  and  the  witness,  being 
I  l&wyer,  understood  what  it  meant.  The  question  was  not  asked  him  whether 
ae  had  received  any  telegram  from  the  district  attorney  or  from  anybody.  The 
telegram  referred  to  could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Merrick  desired  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  to  be  noted. 

The  court  then  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 


afternoon  session. 

Samuel  W.  Owens  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  No.  212  Pennsylvavia  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  ? 

A.  About  thirty  years. 

Q-  Do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Lee  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  The  man  of  that  name  who  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  presume  he  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  speak  of  it. 

Mr. Pierrepont.  Before  the  trial? 

Hr.  Merrick.  Before  the  trial  or  after  it,  either  ? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  No,  sir ;  only  before  ? 

Witness.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  both  before  and  since. 

Q.  What  do  people  say  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  should  tnink  from  his  reputation  that  he  was  not  a  truthful  man. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation  in  this  respect,  would  you  believe  him  on  his 
oath? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  would.  I  think  if  he  was  interested  in  a  case,  that  it 
^ould  be  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  tell  the  truth.  I  should  hate  to  have 
^^  take  his  oath  myself. 
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CroBS-examination  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lee? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Personally? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  one  who  testified  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  it  is  the  same  man.  He  was  a  detective  at  one  time, 
and  also  a  police  magistrate. 

Q.  In  Washington  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  in  Washington  ? 

A.  When  I  returned  from  the  army  1  found  Mr.  Lee  here.  I  never  saw  him 
before  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  lived  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     He  was  a  detective  when  I  first  knew  him. 

Q.  When  was  he  a  police  magistrate  ? 

A.  lie  was  a  police  magistrate  two  years  last  June. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  the  jury  who  you  heard  say  before  this  trial  that  thev 
would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  could  not,  because  I  have  heard  so  many  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  one  1 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  could  tell  the  truth  under  oath  ? 

A.  He  might  do  so,  if  he  had  no  object  the  other  way. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  these  gentlemen  that  you  would  not  believe  liim  testifying 
here  under  oath  ? 

A.  I  certainly  would  not  take  his  oath. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  these  gentlemen  that  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath! 
That  is  the  question  I  put.     You  will  please  answer  that. 

A.  I  shall  answer  the  question  to  suit  myself. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Perhaps  you  won't.  You  may  have  to  answer  it  as  the 
court  directs. 

Witness.  That  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  do  anything  that  will  commit  mjself. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Certainly  not.  We  do  not  want  you  to  do  anything  to 
commit  yourself. 

Q.  Do  you  say  to  the  jury  that  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath  ? 

A.  If  I  was  a  juror  I  would  not  take  his  oath. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who,  before  the  trial,  you  have  heard  say  they  would  not 
believe  him  under  oath  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  1  cannot  tell, 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  one  f 

A.  That  is?,  I  could  not  name  any  one.  I  know  Mr.  Lee;  have  met  him 
often,  and  in  various  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  sdl  intimate  with  him  ? 

A.  I  have  met  him  every  day  for  a  year  or  two,  when  he  was  around  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  resided. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  us  the  name  of  a  man  ? 

A.  No,  sir  J  I  cannot.  ' 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Owens,  that  yon  cannot  giveth? 
name  of  any  person  who  spoke  thus,  but  that  what  you  have  stated  ia  ^^^ 
was  generally  said  of  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  PiERREPONT.  But  jovL  cannot  now  tell  ns  the  name  of  one  man  who 
(aid  it? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

T.  G.  Clayton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mbkrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  T 

A.  In  Washington,  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  city  ? 

A.  At  the  present  time  I  have  resided  in  the  city  since  1854. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

A.  During  the  winter  and  this  last  spring  I  horve  been  connected  with  my 
son  in  the  patent  business.  Prior  to  that  I  had  for  some  time  been  acting  as 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  second  ward. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  were  you  justice  of  the  peace  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
continued  in  that  office,  with  slight  intermission  when  my  commission  run  out, 
until  the  present  time.     I  am  still  in  commission. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Lee,  who  was  a  witness  in 
this  case  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  knew  Mr.  Lee  by  reputation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  I 
waa  in  that  ward,  which  was  until  186/).  say  the  14th  of  February,  when  my 
commission  run  out.  I  only  knew  him  by  reputation.  Perhaps  I  had  seen 
him,  but  not  to  know  him.     Since  that  I  have  knoitn  him  personally. 

Q.  Wh  at  do  people  generally  say  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  speak  unfavorably  of  "  Jack  "  or  "  John 
Lee,"  as  they  familiarly  called  him,  during  that  period. 

Q.  What  verdict  do  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives  pro- 
nounce upon  him,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  say  that  they  would  not  believe  him. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  heard  said  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth,  by  those  among 
whom  he  lived  and  with  whom  he  associated,  would  you  believe  him  on  oath  ]f 

A.  If  I  took  the  reputation,  I  should  say  not. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Pirrrepont  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  you  have  heard  say  they  would  not  believe  him  un- 
der oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  mention  individuals,  because  it  was  a  gen- 
eral thing  in  my  office  during  the  time  I  was  presiding  there. 

Q.  Among  those  numbers,  can  you  tell  us  some  four  or  five  of  them  ? 

A.  I  might  perhaps  mention  correctly  the  names,  and  then  again  I  might 
make  a  mistake  and  mention  the  names  of  parties  whom  I  would  not  wish  to 
implicate,  because  I  never  expected  such  a  thing  as  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
their  names  here. 

Q.  You  see  I  want  to  know  who  they  are,  and  where  they  live,  in  order  that 
we  may  call  them  if  necessary.  You  would  oblige  us  if  you  will  try  and  think 
of  some  of  them. 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  risk  giving  names,  because  I  might  make  a  mistake 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  names. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  anybody  who  said  that  they  would  not  believe 
him  under  oath  ? 
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A.  The  only  one  person  that  I  remember  of,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  mention  his 
name  positively,  is  Mr.  William  Magee. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? 

A.  His  place  of  business  is  on  E  street. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  1 

A.  He  keeps  a  restaurant  and  bowling  saloon. 

Q.  Do  3-0U  know  whether  he  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  Lee  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  difficulty  with  liee  personally. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  so  ? 

A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  be  definite,  because  that  is  a  great  difficulty  in  my 
mind ;  I  might  give  you  a  half  dozen  names  which  might  be  correct*  and  then 
again  they  might  not. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  although  yon  cannot  give  partieolar  names, 
yet  such  was  the  general  talk  about  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  such  was  the  talk  in  my  office  frequently. 

Joshua  Lloyd  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrkick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  On  Capitol  Hill. 

Q.  State  what  you  have  been  engaged  in  during  the  past  five  or  eight  years 
— since  the  war. 

A.  During  the  war  I  was  on  the  detective  force  at  the  depot  under  Colonel 
O'Beirnc. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee,  who  testified  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q    Was  he  a  member  of  that  force  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q  Did  John  Lee  ever  say  to  you  at  the  Kirkwood  House,  in  this  city,  jitft 
after  the  aseassination  of  the  President,  that  he  did  not  know  Surratt,  and  had 
never  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  PiKRKEPONT.  I  object. 

(Objection  sustained  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  foundation  had  not 
been  laid.     Exception  reserved.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee's  general  character,  and  what  those  on  the  force 
said  of  hira  as  to  his  being  a  man  of  truth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  these  people  said  about  him  as  to  his  being  a  trutMul 
man,  or  a  man  who  would  lie. 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  on  the  force  who  would  believe  him  on  iu? 
oath. 

Q.  From  what  the  men  on  that  force  said  about  him  aa  a  man  who  wouU 
tell  the  truth,  or  as  a  man  who  would  lie,  would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  I 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  You  suppose  he  could  tell  the  truth,  don't  you  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  if  he  were  called  to  speak  in  a  matter  in  which  he  had 
an  interest  which  would  lead  him  to  speak  fakely,  he  would  be  more  apt  to 
speak  falsely  than  truly  ? 

A.  I  think  he  would. 
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Q.  Then  if  he  should  come  to  yon  and  make  you  any  statement  of  any  facts 
you  would  take  it  for  granted  it  was  false? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  done  it. 
Q.  And  always  did  so,  didn't  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  same  force  with  Lee  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  were  you  brother  officers  together  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say — may  be  a  year,  may  be  more. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  entertain  the  opinion  that  you  have  expressed  here  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  caught  him  in  so  many  falsehoods 

The  District  Attorney.  ITiat  is  not  exactly  responsive  to  my  question. 
I  asked  if  you  then  had  the  opinion  of  him  that  yon  say  you  now  have,  and 
have  expressed  here. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  complaint  of  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  Colonel  O'Beime. 

Q.  After  you  made  complaint  to  Colonel  O'Beirne,  did  he  remove  him  from 
office? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  continued  him  in  his  service  notwithstanding  your  complaint  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  before  the  military  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Lee  a  witness  there  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Lee  employed  by  the  authorities  to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick  as  not  responsive.  Objection  overruled,  and  wit- 
ness directed  to  answer.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  I  will  now  ask  you  if  you  and  he  did  not  act  together  in  this  matter. 
First,  were  you  engaged  in  searching  out  the  persons  who  were  suspected  of 
assassinating  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Lee,  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  were  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  were  not  to- 
gether at  that  time.  We  met  at  Bryantown,  on  that  search,  but  had  very  little 
conversation. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  difficulty  between  you  and  Lee  ? 

A.  Never  in  our  lives. 

Q.  Did  Lee  ever  complain  of  yon  to  Colonel  O'Beirne  ? 

A.  He  might  liave. 

Q.  Did  not  he  charge  you  with  falsehoods  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  did  make  complaint  of  you  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Pibbrbpont  : 

Q.  Did  Lee,  notwithstanding  this  trait  yon  speak  of,  of  never  telling  the 
tmdi  when  he  came  to  you,  prove  to  be  a  useful  man  in  the  business  he  was  en- 
gaged in? 
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A.  Not  as  I  know  of.  He  might  have  been,  bat  it  didn't  come  under  mj  no- 
tice at  all. 

Q.  As  a  detective,  was  it  not  important  to  bring  truthful  information,  or  was 
false  better  ? 

A.  Truthful,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Truthful  information  was  desirable,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q    But  he  never  gave  any,  did  he  ? 

A.  He  never  gave  any  to  me  that  I  know  of. 

Re-examination  by  Mr.  Mbbrick  : 

Q   Do  you  say  that  you  reported  him  to  Colonel  O'Beime  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  removed  by  Colonel  O'Beime  afterwards  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  removed  for  ? 

A.  Something  about  a  horse  in  Maryland. 

Objected  to  as  not  responsive.     Objection  sustained  and  answer  ruled  oat 

Charles  Kimbbl  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Please  state  where  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.  Almost  all  my  life. 

Q.  What. is  your  occupation  t 

A.  Constable. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  office  ? 

A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Lee  who  testified  in  this  ease! 

A.  I  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  people  say  of  him,  as  a  man  who  tells  the  tnith  or 
tells  a  lie  ? 

A.  Some  people  speak  pretty  hard  about  him. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.    I  object  to  this  mode  of  examination. 

The  Court.  The  first  question  to  be  put  to  the  witness  is  whether  he  h& 
ever  heard  his  character  and  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  amonj 
the  people  who  are  acquainted  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Mkruick.   Very  well,  your  honor,  I  will  put  it  in  that  form. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity  discussed  by  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  him  ? 

A.  I  never  paid  very  particular  attention,  but  I  have  heard  some  peopk 
ppeak  very  hard  about  him.  I  never  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  &• 
Lee  until  he  got  the  appointment  of  magistrate. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  did  not  ask  about  your  personal  acquaintance.  I  want  to 
know  what  other  people  pay  of  him.  Suppose  him,  now,  to  be  a  man  thatyw 
did  not  know  anything  about,  and  whom  you  had  never  seen,  what  did  pe<^' 
whom  you  know  say  generally  of  John  Lee  before  this  trial  t 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  spt.ken  of  so  frequently  before  the  trial  as  I  bive 
since. 

H,  Did  you  hear  him  spoken  of  at  all  before  the  trial  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  people  speak  hard  about  him  before  the  trial. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  him  as  to  truth  and  yeraeity  1 

Mr.  PiERREPONT,    What  some  people  said  I 

The  Go\]RT.   He  must  only  speak  of  his  general  reputation. 
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Mr.  Merrick.  Ton  say  yon  have  heard  him  disctiBsed  f 

A.  I  have  heard  persons  speak  casnallj  of  John  Lee. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  opinion  thus  casually  expressed  in  regard  to  his 
being  a  man  of  truth,  or  a  man  of  falsehood  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  he  was  a  damned  rascal. 

The  Court.  Ton  must  not  speak  of  what  some  people  say,  but  state  what 
is  the  general  opinion. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Mr.  Kimbel,  we  only  want  to  know  what  was  generally  said 
when  the  question  about  his  truth  or  fiilsehood  arose. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPOiNT.  We  do  not  want  that,  if  your  honor  please.  I  submit  that 
your  honor  has  twice  ruled  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  If  I  depart  from  what  your  honor  has  ruled,  I  do  it,  sir, 
through  ignorance. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  The  ruling  of  the  court  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  desire  to  follow  it. 

Ilie  Court.  This  witness  should  be  asked  if  he  does  know  the  general  repu- 
tation that  this  man  hore  for  truth  and  veracity. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  As  yet  he  has  said  he  does  not.  That  is,  so  far  as  he  has 
said  anything.     He  only  heard  particular  persons  speak  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Is  it  necessary  that  an  entire  community  should  express 
an  opinion  ?  It  is  enough,  as  I  conceive,  for  a  dozen  persons  or  half  a  dozen 
in  a  community,  at  different  times,  casually  discussing  an  individual  upon  this 
subject,  to  pronounce  that  opinion. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  General  repute  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Merrick.  General  repute  is  formed  by  the  general  opinion  expressed 
when  the  subject  is  discussed.  It  is  'scarcely  ever  the  case  that  a  man 
without  taint  has  his  veracity  questioned  in  a  community.  That  being  so,  when 
his  veracity  is  questioned  in  a  discussion,  the  inquiry  is  to  know  how  far  you 
can  rely  upon  that  man's  word — what  is  the  verdict  pronounced  when  the  matter 
is  discussed. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  If  your  honor  please,  have  not  these  questions  been  settled 
a  great  many  times ;  and  is  not  the  first  question  acknowledged  to  be  *'  Whether 
he  knows  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ?" 

The  Court.  That  is  the  first  question,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  the  witness  to 
answer  it,  and  he  must  answer  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  so  frame  the  question,  your  honor. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  what  was  generally  thought  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth 
and  veracity. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  object  to  that.  Ton  must  ask  what  was  said 
of  him. 

Mr,  PiERREPONT.  Nor  has  he  yet  the  right  to  ask  what  was  said  of  him.  He 
mnst  first  be  asked  if  he  knows  what  his  general  reputation  is  for  truth  an4 
yeracity. 

Mr.  Bradley.  The  Supreme  Court,  your  honor,  three  years  ago  settled  the 
order  of  the  question  and  the  questions.  I  have  not  the  book  in  court,  but  if 
your  honor  will  indulge  me  a  moment,  I  will  send  and  get  it. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Does  this  subject  require  any  new  discussion.  Is  it  not  a 
well  settled  matter  ? 

The  Court.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  so,  but  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  some  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  that  is 
so,  of  course  we  must  bow  in  deference  to  the  authority. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  Certainly,  if  there  is  any  new  light. 

The  District  Attorney.  Your  honor  will  observe  that  any  detective,  any 
executive  officer,  is  very  apt  to  have  things  said  against  his  character,  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  very  proper  that  the  question  should  first  be,  ''  What  Ss  his  general 
reputation  among  nis  neighbors,  among  those  who  know  him  V* 

The  Court.  I  have  ruled  that  the  first  question  to  be  put  is  this :  *'  Are  701 
acquainted  with  the  general  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  for  tnith  and 
veracity  in  the  neighoorhood  in  which  he  resides,  or  has  resided  at  any  given 
time,  among  those  who  know  him  V*  If  that  question  is  answered  in  the  albin- 
ative,  the  next  question  is,  <*  Whitt  is  that  general  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity  V  Ton  might  proceed,  Mr.  Merrick,  with  the  examination  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  subject  to  the  decision  which  has  been  referred  to,  if  it 
be  found  to  be  applicable. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  will  then  ask  von  whether  you  do  or  not  know  his  general 
reputation  among  the  people  who  know  him  where  he  residea,  as  a  man  of  tmth 
and  veracity  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  when  he  was  first  appointed  magistrate 

Mr.  Merrick.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Witness.  I  was  going  to  explain  it  in  that  way.  I  have  only  heard  pfople 
speak  of  him  in  that  way  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Merrick.  The  question  is.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  Ib! 
You  know  what  "general  reputation"  means. 

Witness.  From  what  I  nave  heard  I  should  not  think  it  was  very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  ? 

A.  Only  from  what  other  people  say. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  That  isn't  an  answer. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Reputation  is  made  up  of  what  other  people  say. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  What  people  generally  say. 

Witness.  I  have  heard  people  say  he  was  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Then  you  don't  know  his  general  reputation,  as  I  under- 
stand you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  I  do  know  it,  only  from  what  I  have  heard  oAer 
people  say. 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  general  reputation.    You  know  what  other  people  sayt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Do  you  know  what  they  generally  say — not  what  a  few 
say? 

A.  I  have  had  people's  business  to  attend  to,  and  when  I  have  spoken  of 
carrying  it  before  Lee  they  would  say  "  No,  I  would  not  trust  him." 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  That  w  not  reputation  for  truth. 

The  Court.  That  will  not  do. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  ; 

Q.  Have  you  heard  people  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  tmth  or  falsehood  t 

A.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  they  would  not  believe  him. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  submit  that  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  That  is  not  answering  the  question  as  to  his  general  repu- 
tation.    You  can  find  people  who  will  say  they  would  not  believe  anybody* 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Bradley,  your  honor,  has  just  handed  me  the  authority  to 
which  he  referred.  I  will  read  it.  It  is  the  ease  of  Teese  ei  al.  tw.  Hnntuig* 
ton  et  al,,  23d  Howard,  p.  10  : 

<*  After  the  defence  was  closed,  the  plaintiff  offered  evidence  to  impeach  one  of 
the  witnesses,  who  had  given  material  testimony  for  the  defendants.  Wbeo 
called,  the  impeaching  witness  stated  that  he  knew  the  witness  sought  to  be 
impeached,  and  knew  other  persons  who  were  acquainted  witJi  the  witness,  and 
that  they  both  resided  in  the  city  of  Sacramento ;  whereupon  the  counsel  of 
the  plaintiffs  put  the  question  :  *  What  is  the  reputation  of  the  witaea 
for  moral  character  V  To  that  question  the  counsel  of  the  defendants  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  u\(\uiry  should  be  limited  to  the  general  reputation  of 
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the  witness  for  trath  and  veracity,  with  the  right  to  put  the  farther  inquiry, 
whether  the  witness  testifying  would  believe  the  other  on  his  oath ;  and  the 
court  sustained  the  objection,  and  rejected  the  testimony. 

''No  reasons  were  assigned  by  the  court  for  the  ruling,  and  of  course  the  only 
point  presented  is,  whether  the  particular  question  propounded  was  properly 
exeluaed. 

''Courts  of  justice  differ  very  widely  whether  the  general  reputation  of  the 
witiiess  for  truth  and  veracity  is  the  true  and  sole  criterion  of  his  credit,  or 
whether  the  inquiry  may  not  properly  be  extended  to  his  entire  moral  charac- 
ter and  estimation  in  society.  Tney  also  differ  as  to  the  right  to  inquire  of  the 
impeaching  witness  whether  he  would  believe  the  other  on  bis  oath.  All  agree, 
however,  &at  the  first  inquiry  must  be  restricted  either  to  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  witness  for  truth  and  veracity,  or  to  his  general  character,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  extended  to  particular  facts  or  transactions,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  those  general  inqui- 
ries, it  is  not  likely  he  would  be  equally  so  without  notice  to  answer  as  to 
particular  acts. 

"According  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Greenleaf,  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  should  be 
restricted  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  witness  for  truth  and  veracity;  and 
he  also  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  American  courts 
is  against  allowing  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  impeaching  witness,  whether  he 
would  believe  the  other  on  his  oath.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  the  law 
of  evidence,  he  refers  to  several  decided  cases,  which  appear  to  support  these 
positions ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  decisions,  as  well  as  others 
that  have  since  been  made  to  the  same  effect,  are  enforced  by  reasons  drawn 
from  the  analogies  of  the  law,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  satis- 
£ftctory  answer — I  Greenleaf  Ev.,  sec.  461  ;  Philips  vs,  Kingfield,  19  Me.,  375, 
per  Shepley,  J. ;  Goss  vs,  Stimpson,  2  Sum.,  610  ;  Wood  vs.  Mann,  2  Sum.,  321  ; 
Craig  vi.  the  State,  5  Ohio,  R.  S  ,  605;  Gilbert  vs.  Sheldon,  13  Barb.,  623 ;  Jack- 
son vs.  Lewis,  13  Johns.  R.,  504 ;  United  States  vs.  Van  Sickle,  2  McLean,  219  ; 
State  vs.  Bruce,  24  Me.,  72 ;  Com,  vs.  Morse,  3  Pick,  196;  Gilchrist  vs.  McKee, 
4  Watts,  380 ;  State  vs.  Smith,  7  Vt.  R.,  141 ;  Frye  vs.  Bank  of  Illinois,  11  111. 
B.,  367;  Jones  vs.  the  State,  13  Texas.  R,  168;  State  vs.  Randolph,  24  Conn.  R., 
363 ;  Uhl  vs.  Com,  6  Gratt,  706 ;  Wike  vs.  Lightner,  11  S.  and  R.,  388;  Kem- 
mel  vs.  Kemmel,  3  S.  and  R.,  338;  State  vs  Howard,  9  N.  H.,  485;  Buckner 
vs.  the  State,  20  Ohio  18;  Ford  vs.  Ford,  7  Humphr.,  92;  Thurman  vs.  Virgin, 
18  B.  Monroe,  792;  Perkins  vs.  Nobly,  4  Ohio,  R.  S.,  668;  Bates  vs.  Barber,  4 
Gush.,  107. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  English  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence,  of  great 
repute,  maintains  that  the  inqairy  in  such  cases  properly  involves  the  entire 
moral  character  of  the  witness  whose  credit  is  thus  impeached,  and  his  estimation 
in  society ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  impeaching  witness,  as  to  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  is  aldo  admissible  to  the  jury — 2  Taylor  £v., 
sees.,  1082,  1083. 

"That  learned  writer  insists  that  the  regular  mode  of  examining  into  the  char* 
acter  of  the  witness  sought  to  be  impeached,  is  to  ask  the  witness  testifying 
whether  he  knows  his  general  reputation;  and  if  so,  what  that  reputation  ist 
and,  whether,  from  such  knowledge,  he  would  believe  him  upon  his  oath.  In 
support  of  this  mode  of  conducting  the  examination,  he  refers  to  several  decided 
cases,  both  English  and  American,  which  appear  to  sustain  th^  views  of  the 
writer — Rees  vs.  Watson,  32  How.  St.  Tr.,  496 ;  Manson  vs.  Hartsiuk,  4  Esp.  R.^ 
104  ;  Rex  vs.  Rockwood,  13  How.  St.  Tr.,  211 ;  Oarpeuter  vs  Wall,  11  Ad.  and 
£1.,  803;  Anonymoas,  I  Hill  (S.  G  ,)  259;  Hume  vs.  Scott,  3  A.  K.  Marshall, 
262;  Day  vs.  the  Sute,  13  Mess.,  422;  3  Am.  Law  Jour.,  N.  S.,  145." 

The  GouBT.  The  view  of  Mr.  Taylor  coincides  precisely  with  the  one  I  en^ 
tertain,  and  which   I   shall  continue  to  entertain,  unless   I  am  req^uired  ta 
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modify  it  bj  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  When  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  attack  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  the  first  question  to  be  pnt  to  the  party  on 
the  stand,  who  is  being  examined  with  this  riew,  is  as  to  his  knowledge  of  die 
general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  of  the  witness  whose  testimony  it 
is  sought  to  impeach.  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affinnattvey  then 
he  is  allowed  to  state  what  that  general  reputation  is.  It  must  be,  however, 
general  reputation,  not  the  reputation  as  derived  from  a  few  individuals,  for  there 
IB  no  man  in  this  land  of  whom  the  tongue  of  defamation  has  not  spoken.  Efea 
Washington  and  Lincoln  have  not  been  exempt  from  such.  Some,  there  were 
no  doubt,  who  would  have  declared  they  would  not  believe  them  on  their  otth. 
I  have  heard  things  said  of  Heniy  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  which  could  not 
have  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  and  were  prompted,  perhaps,  by  some  per- 
sonal feeling. 

Mr.  M  BBRICK.  Tour  honor's  remarks  on  that  subject  are  undoubtedly  very  jost 

The  Court.  What  some  people  say  will  not  do,  but  the  general  repatatioo, 
the  preponderating  weight  of  reputation  that  is  given  to  the  individual  among 
the  people  who  know  him,  is  required. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Taylor's  view,  however,  your  honor,  is  somewhat  different, 
if  1  do  not  misunderstand  it,  in  this  respect :  he  allows  reputation  for  character 
generally.     He  does  not  restrict  it  to  truth  and  veracity. 

The  Court.  I  understood  it  as  being  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity.  I 
know  the  English  rule  is  different  from  ours  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  Yes, sir;  that  is  true.  Our  courts  are,  however,  progressing 
very  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  English  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  then  continued  reading  from  the  same  authority,  as  followe: 

"  Both  Mr.  Grecnleaf  and  Mr.  Taylor  agree,  however,  that  the  impeadiing 
witness  must  be  able  to  state  what  is  generally  said  of  the  other  witness  bj 
those  among  whom  he  resides,  and  with  whom  he  is  chiefly  conversant,  and  in  effect 
admit  that  unless  he  can  so  speak  he  is  not  qualified  to  testify  upon  the  subjectt 
tor  the  reason  that  it  is  only  what  is  generally  said  of  the  witness  by  his  neigb- 
bors  that  constitutes  his  general  reputation.  To  that  extent  they  concur,  and 
so,  a8  a  general  remark,  do  the  authorities  which,  on  the  one  side  and  the  otber, 
support  these  respective  theories,  but  beyond  that  the  views  of  these  comment- 
ators, as  well  as  the  authorities,  appear  to  be  iiTcconcilable. 

'*  In  referring  to  this  conflict  of  opinion  among  text  writers  and  judicial  decis* 
ions,  we  have  not  done  so  because  there  is  anything  presented  in  this  record  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  choose  between  them,  or  even  renders  it  proper  that  we 
should  attempt  at  the  present  time  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  upon  the  ob- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  our  main  purpose  in  doing  so  is  to  bring  the  particolar 
question  exhibited  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  test  of  both  theories  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  under  either  rule  of  practice  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  allowed. 
Under  the  first  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  it  is  admitted  that  it  was 
properly  rejected,  and  we  think  it  was  equally  improper,  supposing  the  other 
rule  of  practice  to  be  correct.  Whenever  a  witness  is  called  to  impeach  the  credit 
of  another,  he  must  know  what  is  generally  said  of  the  witness  whose  credit  is 
impeached  by  those  among  whom  the  last-named  witness  resides,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiry  either  as  to  his  general  character  in  the 
broader  sense,  or  as  to  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity.  He  is  not 
required  to  speak  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  acts  and  transactions  from 
which  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  has  been  derived,  nor,  indeed, 
is  he  allowed  to  do  so,  but  he  must  speak  from  his  own  knowledge  of  what  i? 
generally  said  of  him  by  those  among  whom  he  resides,  and  with  whom  he  is 
chiefly  conversant,  and  any  question  that  does  not  call  for  such  knowledge  is  an 
improper  one  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  No  case  has  been  cited  authorizing  sack 
a  question,  or  even  furnishing  an  example  where  it  was  put,  and  our  researches 
in-  that  direcUou  have  not  been  attended  with  any  better  auocees.    For  theee 
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easonB  we  tbink  the  question  was  properly  exclnded.  Some  further  attempts 
rere  made  by  the  plaintiffs  to  impeach  this  witness,  and  with  that  view  they 
ailed  another  witness,  who  testified  that  he  knew  the  one  sought  to  be  impeached, 
nd  had  had  business  transactions  with  him  during  the  years  1852-'53,  in  the  city 
^here  they  resided.  On  being  asked  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiffs  what  was 
be  reputation  of  the  witne§3  for  truth  and  veracity,  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
leans  of  knowing  what  it  was,  not  having  had  any  dealings  with  him  since  those 
'anaactious :  thereupon  the  same  counsel  re^>eated  the  question,  limiting  it  to  that 
eriod." 

Objection  was  made  to  that  question  by  the  counsel  of  the  defendants  on  the 
round  that  the  period  named  in  the  question  was  too  remote,  and  the  court 
astuned  the  objection  and  excluded  the  question.  To  this  ruling  the  plaintiff 
xcepted.  Such  testimony  undoubtedly  may  properly  be  excluded  oy  the 
ourt  when  it  applies  to  a  period  of  time  so  remote  from  the  transaction  involved 
1  the  controversy  as  thereby  to  become  entirely  unsatisfeustory  and  immaterial; 
nd  as  the  law  cannot  fix  that  period  of  limitation,  it  must  necessarily  be  left 
)  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Cousideriug  that  the  witness  had  already  stated 
tiat  he  was  not  able  to  answer  the  question,  we  do  not  think  that  the  discre- 
ion  of  the  court,  in  this  case,  was  unreasonably  exercised.  None  of  the  ex- 
eptions  can  be  sustained,  and  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  therefore 
firmed  with  costs." 

Mr.  PiBRRBPO.NT.  We  all  agree  then  on  the  law. 

Mr.  Mbbkick.  I  do  not  know  as  we  differ  as  regards  terms.  I  find,  however, 
bis  opinion  goes  further  than  the  Supreme  Court  goes.  It  evidently  indicates 
iiat  the  judges  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  English  rule  and  allow  the  inauiry  to 
e  as  to  the  party's  general  character.  I  tad  not  supposed  that  this  decision 
rent  as  far  as  that.  .^ 

Thb  Court.    Proceed  with  the  examination. 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you  know  what  is  generally  said  of  him  as 

man  of  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  heard  but  very  few  persons  speak  of  him  before  this  trial. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  That  ends  it. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  now  propose  to  ask  the  witness  this  question,  **  If  he  knows 
rhat  is  generally  said  of  him  since  this  trial  V* 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  I  will  state  that  while  I  preside  here  I  do  not  intend  to  allow 
ny  man's  character  to  be  damned  or  sanctified  simply  by  the  rumors  or  the 
dk  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  testimony  which  he  may  have  given 
1  a  particular  case.  It  will  not  do  thus  to  tear  down  the  barriers  of  justice,  for 
ben  no  truth  or  justice  will  be  reached  in  any  case.    That  is  my  opinion,  and 

shall  entertain  it  until  I  am  overruled  by  some  paramount  authority. 

Mr.  Merrick  reserved  an  exception. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  now  propose  to  ask  the  witness  this  aueslion:  Did  John 
iee  say  to  you  in  the  office  of  Edgar  Bates  in  this  city,  within  a  year  past,  and 
efore  Surratt  was  brought  here,  that  he  did  not  know  Surratt,  and  had  never 
een  him? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  object. 

Objection  sustained  because  of  no  foundation  having  been  laid.  Exception 
eserved. 

Fredbbick  Calvbrt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  No.  115  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
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Q.  How  long  haye  you  lived  in  the  citj  ? 

A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now  employed  ? 

A.  In  the  War  Department* 

Q.  What  branch  ? 

A.  Adjutant  General's  offiee. 

Q.  How  were  yon  engaged  daring  the  war  ? 

A.  In  the  forepart  of  the  war  I  was  in  the  serrice ;  after  leaving  the  service 
I  was  employed  as  quartermaster  for  the  engineers'  department  at  Fort  Ethan 
Allen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Lee  who  testified  in  this  case? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lee  employed  under  Colonel  O'Beime  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  also  thus  employed  ? 

A.  I  was 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  amoo^ 
the  men  with  whom  he  associated  was,  as  regards  being  a  man  of  truth  or 
being  a  man  of  falsehood. 

A.  Yes,  sh- ;  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  what  that  general  repntation  was  f 

A.  He  seemed  to  be  doubted  in  almost  everything  he  did  up  there.  His 
general  reputation  among  the  men  was  bad. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  his  reputation  would  you  believe  him  on  his 
oath? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Carrington.    Objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  will  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  or  not  from  what  you  know  of  his  geaenl 
reputation,  from  what  people  say,  you  would  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  if  my  life  was  at  stake. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Pibrbbpont  : 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  any  man  who  was  trying  to  take  away  your  life 
on  his  oath,  would  you  ? 

A.  A  man  of  better  reputation  than  his  I  would. 

Q.  When  trying  to  take  away  your  life  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  do  not  object  to  any  man  telling  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  Lee  know  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  Name  some  officer  in  Washington  whom  he  did  know  by  sight 

A.  He  knew  Colonel  O'Beime. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  over  to  Colonel  O'Beime's  office  to  see  him,  and  while 
looking  for  him  with  some  earnest  message,  Mr.  Lee  had  come  in  and  told  yon 
he  had  just  seen  him  going  into  the  President's  house,  would  you  have  believed 
him  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  Under  just  the  circumstances  I  am  narrating? 

A  If  I  were  tried  with  a  case  I  might  be  able  to  decide.  I  cannot  now  say 
whether  I  would  or  not. 

Mr.  PiERRKPONT.  I  will  again  ask  you  this  question:  If  you  were  going 
over  to  Colonel  O'Beime's  office  to  deliver  a  message,  and  in  your  earnest  pur- 
suit of  the  colonel  to  deliver  it  immediately,  you  were  to  make  inquiry  of  Mr. 
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Lee,  and  he  should  say,  I  just  passed  the  President's  house  and  saw  him  go  in 
there,  would  you  believe  it  ? 

A.  If  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  otherwise  I  might  believe  it. 

Q.  Would  you  go  to  the  President's  house  to  see  ? 

A.  If  I  could  not  find  him  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Would  you  go  somewhere  else  first  or  there  first  t 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  clearly.  If  I  thought  the  man  was  about  the  build- 
ing, I  might  look  all  over  the  buUding  first. 

Q-  I  repeat,  suppose,  while  you  were  thus  earnestly  seeking  Colonel  O'Beirne, 
Mr.  Lee  should  say  to  you  that  he  had  just  seen  him  go  into  the  President's 
house,  would  you  go  there  to  see  him  ? 

A.  Certainly,  if  he  was  not  about  the  office. 

Q.  Then  you  would  believe  what  he  said  J 

A.  Of  course  in  that  case  I  would. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  would  not  believe  Mr.  Lee  on 
oath.  Is  your  opinion  of  him  such  that  you  would  not  believe  his  sworn  state- 
ment in  a  matter  where  he  had  not  the  least  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  truth  1 

A.  Not  if  I  thought  there  was  prejudice. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  prejudice  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  state. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  sir,  from  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Lee,  since  you  have  given 
your  opinion 

Mr.  Merrick.  He  has  given  the  general  opinion. 

The  District  Attorney.  Very  well,  then ;  from  that  do  you  believe  that 
he  is  such  a  hardened  villain  that  he  would  come  into  this  court  and  swear  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  untrue  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  life  of  a  man  who 
had  never  harmed  him,  and  against  whom  he  could  have  no  prejudice  whatever? 

Objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick ;  objection  overruled. 

The  District  Attorney.  Do  you  state  that  you  would  not  believe  him  when 
testifying  here  under  such  circumstances,  and  when  he  could  have  no  possible 
prejudice  against  the  man  ? 

A.  I  would  not,  from  general  reputation. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  supposed,  he  should  swear 
to  one  fiict  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  twelve  other  witnesses,  do  you  say  that 
from  general  reputation  you  would  not  believe  him  on  oath  } 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  Court.  That  is  another  question,  Mr.  Carrington. 

Mr.  Merrick.  Mr.  Carrington  thinks  he  has  got  to  the^  JQ^y. 

The  Court.  The  question  is,  whether  he  would  believe  this  man,  not  whether 
he  would  believe  other  men.    The  question  is  therefore  ruled  out. 

The  District  Attorney.  I  will  ask  you,  since  you  have  expressed  yourself 
so  strongly,  this  question  :  How  often  have  you  heard  his  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity  discussed  ? 

A.  While  the  draft  was  going  on  I  heard  his  reputation  discussed  nearly  every 
day. 

Q,  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  could  not  name  the  particular  parties,  but  by  the  men  who  belonged  to  the 
force. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  him  talked  of  by  Lloyd,  I  think. 

Q.  The  same  one  who  was  a  witness  here  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  was  a  witness  here. 

Q.  Ton  mean  Joshua  Lloyd  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q,  Who  else  1 

A.  Garriaon. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  I  cannot  name  all  of  them,  for  I  have  not  given  this  matter  the  least  poa- 
sible  thought  since  the  breaking  np  of  the  office. 

The  District  Attornby.  I  should  judge,  from  the  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed, that  jou  must  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state,  if  you  please,  any  others  whom  you  recollect. 

A.  I  think  Michael  O'Uallahan  was  one. 

Q.  Who  else  1 

A.  Those  are  all  I  can  remember  now. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  heard  those  three  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth? 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  often,  positively. 

Q.  Give  me  some  ides^  for  it  is  a  serious  matter. 

A.  I  have  heard  them  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  several  occasions! 

A.  Probably  a  half-dozen  different  times. 

Q.  Not  more  than  a  half-dozen  times  ? 

A.  Might  have  been  more. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  At  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  any  business  anywhere  else,  and  never  came  in 
contact  with  them  on  any  other  occasion. 

Q.  Can  JOU  state  exactly  what  they  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  him  discussed  by  these  three  men  on  six  diflftrait 
occasions,  though  you  cannot  recollect  what  they  said ;  and  upon  that  evidenee 
you  base  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  to  the  jury  t 

Mr.  Merrick.  That  is  not  what  the  witness  stated. 

The  Court.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  he  had  heard  a  number  of 
persons  speak  of  him,  but  the  three  he  mentioned  were  all  that  he  eould  name. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  That  is  what  he  stated,  sir. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  what  these  men  whom  you  heard  discuss- 
ing his  character  said  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot,  positively. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  able  to  state  what  tbej 
said  in  reference  to  this  man's  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  ;  and  yet  jon 
express  the  opinion  you  have  to  the  jury? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  man  in  the  service  at  the  provost  marshals  I 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  date  when  Colonel  O'Beime  came  there ;  but  he  eaae 
to  the  office  shortly  after  Colonel  0*Beirne  took  charge,  and  was  there  until 
the  office  broke  up. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  ? 

A.  I  went  there  under  Colonel  Putnam,  and  just  prior  to  Colonel  O'Bieroe's 
coming  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  Lee  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  these  parties  whom  you  have  mentioned  have  any  difficulty  with 
him? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  of  his  making  complaint  of  them  ? 

JL  Not  of  those  1  have  meutioned. 
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Q.  Did  you  never  hear  their  characters  questioned,  as  also  that  of  every  de- 
tective there  ? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object. 

The  District  Attorney.  Can  I  not  put  this  question  on  cross-examination  7 

The  Court.  There  is  a  proper  way  for  you  to  impeach  the  character  of  these 
witnesses. 

The  District  Attorney.  Unquestionably,  your  honor ;  but  this  witness 
having  referred  to  persons  whom  he  heard  speak  of  the  witness  whom  he  is 
called  to  impeach,  I  am  seeking  to  bring  out  all  that  was  said.  I  will  ask  the 
witness  this  question  :  At  that  time,  when  you  heard  these  witnesses  speak 
of  Lee,  didn't  you  hear  by  some  of  them  something  said  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Court.  Tou  have  a  right  to  all  that  was  said  touching  the  character  of 
Lee,  the  witness. 

The  District  Attorney.  Suppose  this  was  a  general  conversation  in  which 
these  men  were  quarrelling  and  contending  with  each  other. 

The  Court,  i  ou  may  inquire  whether  it  was  a  case  of  crimination  and 
recrimination. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  heard  these  men  speak  of  Lee,  were  they  not  contend- 
ing with  each  other ;  were  they  not  complaining  of  some  official  act  of  Lee's, 
and  were  there  not  criminations  and  recriminations  between  the  parties  f 

A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  know  Joshua  Lloyd,  don't  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  contest  between  him  and  Lee  at  4hat  time,  and  spoken  of 
at  that  time,  between  the  parties  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  hearing,  or  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  me  how  long  Lee  was  kept  in  the  service  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  went  there  immediately  upon  Colonel 
O'Beime's  taking  charge  of  the  office,  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  Was  it  a  year,  or  six  months,  or  two  years  ? 

A.  It  was  between  six  months  and  a  year,  I  guess  ;  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  Was  he  not  connected  with  the  service  after  the  assassination  of  the 
President  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  not  he  aid  in  gathering  evidence  against  the  alleged  conspirators  ?     ; 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  co-operate  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  on  duty  at  the  Kirkwood  house  taking  evidence  of  parties  who 
were  arrested  and  brought  there.  I  wrote  the  statements  down ;  and  among 
others  his.  Colonel  O'Bieme  was  on  duty  at  the  Kirkwood  house,  and  his 
whole  force  was  ordered  to  report  there. 

Q.  Lee  was  at  the  Kirkwood  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  at  that  time  ? 
•'     A.  As  clerk.     I  was  taking  down  the  statements. 

Q.  What  was  Lee  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  there  as  a  detective ;  and  he  was  ordered  by  Colonel  O'Beirne  to 
come  into  the  room  where  I  was  and  make  a  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  statement  he  gave  you? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  his  information? 

fNo  response.) 

Q.  Did  you  question  the  integrity  of  the  statements  he  made  to  you  1 
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A.  I  had  no  right  to. 

Q.  Did  70a  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  etatements  he  then  gave  jout 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  70a  did  or  not. 
A.  I  cannot  state  that  I  doubted  the  statement  he  made  at  all. 
Q,  Didn't  70U  find  the  information  he  gave  yon  to  be  correct  ? 
A.  Onlv  from  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  afterwards. 
Q.  Did  you  make  a  personal  examination  to  see  whether  the  retams  which  he 
made  to  you  were  correct  or  not  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Buadlbv  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  until  I  came  into  court 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  How  came  you  to  come  here  as  a  witness  7 
A.  I  received  a  summons  at  my  office  to-day. 
Q.  Was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  about  what  you  could  tell  to  anybody  t 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  never  written  it  to  anybody  t 
A.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Jambs  R.  O'Bbirnb,  sworn  and  examined : 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  at  present  hold  ? 

A.  I  am  register  ot  wills. 

Q.  In  what  were  you  engaged  during  the  war  ? 

A.  I  was  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Q.  Until  what  time  f 

A.  Until  January  1865. 

Q.  I  believe  you  now  hold  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  ? 

A.  I  have  been  brevetted  ;  at  least  I  have  been  so  informed,  but  the  offidtl 
notice  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

Q.  Were  you  provost  marshal  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  provost  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  charge  of  the  enrollment  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  from  January,  1865,  or  about  six  months  afterwards,  I  will 
not  be  positive  as  to  dates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee  who  testified  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  under  your  command  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  my  chief  detective. 

Q.  From  what  time  ? 

A.  From  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  office  until  some  few  months  prerioos 
to  my  closing  it  up. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the  assassins  of  die  Preri- 
dent  ? 

if"  ^^'  ^^^'    ^  ^*®  authorized  and  directed  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  employ  my- 
Belf  and  my  detective  force  in  the  pursuit  of  the  assassins. 
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Q.  State  wliether  or  not  70a  discharged  John  Lee  from  the  eervice  7 

(Objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney.    Objection  sostained.) 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  yonr  senrice  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  exactly ;  it  was  some  few  months  prior  to  my 
closing  np  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  1 

(Objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney.    01  jection  overruled.) 

A.  He  was  discharged  irom  the  service  of  the  government  by  me. 

Q.  For  what? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont    Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  repatation  was  for  tmth  and  veracity  among  those 
with  whom  he  associated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  reputation  was  ? 

A.  It  was  bad. 

No  cross-examination. 

Samuel  K.  Brown,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  What  part  ? 

A.  Comer  of  Twentieth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  Colonel  O'Bieme's  command  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  position  ? 

A.  As  deputy. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  that  command  ? 

A.  I  was  connected  with  the  office  for  upwards  of  two  years,  under  Captains 
Sheetz,  and  Putuam,  and  Colonel  O'Bieme. 
'    Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee  who  has  testified  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  that  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bis  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  was 
among  the  men  with  whom  he  associated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  good  or  bad  ? 

A.  Bad. 

Q.  Would  you,  from  what  you  know  of  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity,  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  With  many  grains  of  allowance. 
No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  We  now  offer  in  evidence  the  record  of  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion, in  this  court,  of  the  witness  Cleaver. 

The  District  Attorney.  We  object  to  the  testimony.  As  I  understand 
the  rule,  such  evidence  can  be  introduced  only  where  a  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime,  and  sentence  been  passed  upon  him.  If  the  party 
has  merely  been  tried  and  convicted,  these  facts  are  not  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him  for  any  purpose,  especially  when  a  new  trial  has  been  granted.  All 
that  can  be  done  is,  upon  cross-examination,  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has 
been  tried  for  a  certain  offence,  which  question  being  collateral,  if  he  answers, 
they  are  bound  by  his  answer.  That  question  he  is  privileged,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  court,  to  answer,  or  to  decline  to  answer,  as  he  may  see  proper, 
if  the  court  sees  that  it  may  tend  to  degrade  him.    For  what  purpose  should 
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they  be  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  a  record  showing  tbat  a  party  has  been  tried 
for  an  offence,  but  never  been  sentenced.  He  stands  just  as  any  other  party. 
The  most  innocent  man  may  be  indicted;  the  most  innocent  man  may  be  tried. 
He  is  not  a  guilty  man,  in  legal  contemplation,  until  the  sentence  of  the  court 
has  been  pronounced  upon  him.  If  the  object  is  to  affect  his  competency  before 
the  jury,  I  submit  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  is  upon  ciois- 
examination. 

Mr.  Mbrbick.  I  will  state  that  we  do  not  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
his  competency ;  but  his  credibility. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  merely  desire  to  observe  that  the  only  object  in  pro- 
ducing a  record  of  this  kind  is  to  prevent  a  witness  testifying.  It  can  have  do 
such  effect  in  this  case,  as  the  witness  has  already  given  in  his  testimony.  Hid 
it,  however,  been  produced  when  he  was  first  put  on  the  stand,  it  would  not  have 
prevented  him  testifying,  as  it  shows  on  its  face  that  the  verdict  rendered  has  been 
reversed.  It  cannot  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  not 
of  a  good  character,  because  he  was  fully  questioned  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  I  shall  offer  the  indictment  and  record  of  conviction,  and  then 
the  gentlemen  may  rebut  it  by  whatever  else  the  record  ma^  show. 

Mr.  PiBRBPOXT.  Ton  cannot  offer  part  of  a  record  ;  and  the  p<Hnt  we  make 
is  that  it  cannot  be  offered  at  all. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  said  he  was  aware  of  that.  He  then  stated  that  he  should 
have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  court  to  adjourn  at  this  point,  as  his  coUeagoe, 
Mr.  Bradlev,  senior,  was  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  and  it  was  desirou 
that  the  defence  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  right  arm  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Carrington  stated  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  to  press 
the  trial  if  counsel  on  the  other  side  was  sick. 

The  court  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  suspending  for  a  day,  as  Mr.  Bradlej 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  indisposition,  and  therefore,  at  2.25  p.  m.,  ordered 
a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

Wbdnbsday,  Jtdy  10, 1867.  • 
The  Court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Thomas  J.  Kavbold,  residence  Baltimore,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  In  the  month  of  April,  1865,  were  vou  in  any  manner  connected  rith 
Ford's  theatre,  in  the  city  of  Washington  r 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President  ? 

A.  I  was  there  on  that  day. 

Q.  What  was  your  connection,  what  position  in  that  theatre  ? 

A.  I  had  charge  of  the  front  of  the  house,  and  of  the  out-door  business  of 
the  house.     I  bought  all  the  materials  and  ordered  all  the  repairs  to  be  done. 

Q.  Was  it  also  a  part  of  your  duty  to  fit  up  the  boxes  when  required  for  idt 
special  occasion  ? 

A.  I  always  did  it  myself  or  had  it  done. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  that  day  at  what  time  you  received  notice  of  tic 
President's  intended  visit  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  distinctly.  It  was  in  the  morning,  about  10  o'clock.  I  wis 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  ticket  to  the  messenger  myself  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Ford 
came  into  the  theatre  and  gave  him  the  ticket. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please,  whether  there  was  a  rehearsal  that  day  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  at  what  time  it  commenced,  and  how  long  it  continued  ? 

A.  I  think  it  commenced  about   11   o'clock.     That  was  the  hour  of  the 

""  of  rehearsal.    1  lYmv^  \\,  ^«a  \\^  ot  ^  ^<«w  minutes  before.    I  went  to 
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t  Star  office  to  pat  in  an  advertisement  for  the  coming  of  the  President, 

neral  Grant  and  party  that  night 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  t 

A.  About  15  minntes— jast  time  to  walk  to  the  Star  office  and  back.     I 

umed  right  back  to  the  theatre.    It  was  mj  datj  to  be  there. 

Q-  Was  the  rehearsal  going  on  when  70a  returned. 

A.  It  had  jost  commenced  when  I  returned. 

E).  State,  if  you  please,  whether  the  doors  leading  from  the  vestibule  into 

i  theatre  were  opened  or  closed. 

A.  There  was  one  door  leading  from  the  vestibule  into  the  theatre  which  was 

id.    That  door  was  locked.    I  opened  the  doors  commonly  in  the  morning. 

I  this  morning  a  colored  woman  got  the  key  from  Mr.  Oifford,  to  dean  the 

tee  up. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  Did  she  get  the  keys  from  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FiBRRBPONT.  Then  you  need  not  tell  what  she  got  from  Mr.  Gifford. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Go  on  to  state  if  you  got  the  keys  i 

A.  I  locked  the  door  when  she  was  done  cleaning.   It  was  about  nine  o'clock  ; 

len  I  opened  the  office  and  placed  the  key  in  the  money  drawer  in  the  office. 

remained  there.     No  one  else  was  in  the  office  but  myself  until  I  wont  to 

b  Star  office  and  returned.     About  half  an  hour  after  that,  Mr.  Lutz,  Laura 

aene's  husband,  came  there  to  go  into  the  rehearsal.     Grenerally— ^ 

Mr.  Pibrrbpont.  Tou  need  not  state  what  was  done  generally. 

W1TNB8S.  Mr.  LutE  came  to  go  into  the  theatre.    I  took  the  key  and  un- 

iked  the  door,  and  let  him  pass  in,  and  locked  it,  and  returned  to  the  office 

th  the  key.     The  door  was  open  two  or  three  minutes*  time  for  him  to  pass 

.    I  put  the  key  back  in  the  office.    I  stood  in  the  door  with  the  key  in  my 

tnd,  for  some  time,  talking  with  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me^  and  after- 

u-ds  put  the  key  back  in  the  office. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  access  waa  there  to  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre  except 

rongh  that  door? 

A.  None*  except  from  the  stage.     There  is  another  door  coming  in  on  to  the 

ige.     I  perhaps  ought  to  say  there  are  four  doors  entering  the  auditorium ; 

It  the  other  doors  are  locked  on  the  inside,  and  there  is  no  way  of  opening 

em  from  the  outside  at  all.     They  are  very  large  doors  and  are  not  very 

;Qdy  to  open  or  close.     They  have  no  handles  nor  anything  to  open  them 

th  except  just  the  lock. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  charge  of  the  front  part  of  the  theatre ;  explain  what 

>a  mean  by  the  front  part  ? 

A.  The  auditorium — all  except  the  stage.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that, 

iless  there  was  something  wanted  to  be  fitted  up  for  use  on  it. 

Q.  Then,  the  private  boxes,  as  I  understand,  were  under  your  charge  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  locks  being  out  of  order  on  the  doors 

the  two  boxes,  numbers  7  and  8  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do ;  and  also  of  4  and  6. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  what  you  know  upon  the  subject  of  these  locks — how 

»u  know  they  were  out  of  order,  and  how  they  were  out  of  order  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  March,  I  think — it  was  during  Mrs. 

twers's  engagement — some  few  weeks  before  the  President's  assassination, 

r.  Merrick,  at  the  National  Hotel,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  asked  me  to  secure 

m  seats  at  the  theatre,  which  I  did.     He  failed  to  come  until  after  the  curtain 

1  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  theatre 

Mr.  Pibrrbpont.  You  need  not  state  any  general  custom. 
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Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  get  at  it  without  makii^  this  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  If  700  cannot  get  at  it  in  a  legal  way  jcm.  eannot  get  at 
it  at  alL 

The  Court  said  the  witness  might  explain  how  he  eame  to  know  of  diem 
locks  heing  ont  of  order. 

Witness.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  hox  8  to  let  him  into  it  It  was  locked. 
The  osher  had  thekej  and  was  ont  of  the  theatre.  I  put  my  back  against  Ae 
door  and  my  foot  against  the  wall  and  burst  the  keeper  off  the  lodk,  so  that  Mr. 
Merrick  and  his  company  walked  in. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  lock  to  7 1 

A.  The  lock  to  7  had  been  broken  off  for  some  time. 

Q.  Oan  you  state  whether  the  screws  to  the  lock  to  7  had  been  forced  off  or 
unscrewed  ? 

A.  The  lock  had  been  forced. 

Q.  State  your  reasons  for  that  belief  t 

A.  Because  the  screws  could  be  pushed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  would 
not  hold  in  the  wood-work. 

Q.  State  if  that  was  out  of  order  sometime  before  the  1 4th  of  ApriL 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  ont  in  front  of  the  theatre  Aat  nigbt, 
at  any  time  ? 

A.  0,  yes ;  several  times. 

Q.  Between  the  second  and  third  acts,  or  during  the  first  scene  of  the  tbiid 
act,  do  you  remember  being  out  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.     I  was  in  the  office,  at  the  window,  selling  tickets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  placing  a  rockiog-chair 
in  the  box  occupied  by  the  President  that  night  f 

A.  I  ordered  a  hlsLck  man  we  had  at  the  theatre  to  go  to  a  room  and  get  the 
rocking-chair  and  put  it  into  the  box.     It  was  my  custom  to  do  that. 

Mr.  riBRREPONT.  Please  do  not  tell  us  about  your  custom. 

Witness.  Well,  I  did  that,  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  placed  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  placed  it  there.  I  did  not  follow  him  up.  It  w»8 
put  there  I  know,  for  I  saw  it  myself.  In  the  position  where  the  diair  wis 
placed  the  box  is  very  narrow.  It  was  in  what  is  known  as  box  seven,  when  the 
partition  is  there.  The  partition  being  taken  out  between  boxes  seven  and 
eight  makes  what  is  termed  the  President's  box.  When  the  partition  was  out, 
behind  the  door  of  seven  we  always  placed  this  chair,  because  the  rockers  were 
very  long  and  the  box  was  very  narrow,  and  there  was  no  other  place  for  it  in 
the  box.  There  was  a  sofa  in  the  box  and  a  small  arm-chair,  a  rocking-cbair, 
and  from  four  to  six  cane-seat  chairs.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  placed  behind 
that  door  rather  than  in  the  recess. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  examine  the  condition  of  that  box,  after  the  assasi- 
nation  ? 

A.  After  I  had  been  on  the  stand,  in  the  trial. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  examine  it  the  next  day,  or  within  a  few  days  f 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  sent  there  by  the  court  or  commission,  in  company  with 
other  gentlemen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before  t 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  understand  there  was  an  outer  door  leading  to  the  small  passage  into  the 
box,  that  there  were  two  doors  opening  from  that  into  boxes  seven  and  eight ; 
how  was  that  outer  door  fastened  ? 

A.  It  never  had  any  lock  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  had  any  latch,  or  anything  like  a  catch? 
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A.  It  had  no  latch. 

Q.  Nor  any  spring,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  plain  door,  hung  npon  hinges. 

Cross-examined  hj  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  You  think  the  £utening8  to  that  lode  could  not  have  been  unscrewed  t 

A.  I  know  it  was  not  unscrewed. 

Q.  Do  jovL  think  a  bar  was  fitted  in  to  fasten  the  door,  or  do  you  think  that 
was  not  done? 

A.  How  do  you  speak  of  being  fitted  in  t 

Q.  To  fasten  the  door.  I  refer  to  the  bar  said  to  have  been  fitted  in  to  secure 
the  door  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering  the  box.  Do  you  think  that  was 
done? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  never  saw  the  bar.  I  saw  the  hole  in  the  wall  when  I 
was  sent  there  by  the  court. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  lock  then  ? 

A.  I  looked  at  the  lock.    I  was  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  the  screws  then  ? 

A.  In  the  keeper,  hanging  to  the  door. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  had  not  been  unscrewed,  or  any  preparation  made  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  bar  you  did  not  see.  You  saw  the  rehearsal  commence,  at  what  hour 
did  you  say  ? 

A.  At  eleven  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Then  it  did  not  commence  at  ten? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  of  anything,  positively. 

Q.  Let  us  see  how  sure  you  are.  We  have  some  evidence  on  which  you  are 
sure.  (Remark  of  counsel  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as  improper.)  Did  not 
this  rehearsal  commence  on  this  day  at  ten  o'clock  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that  ? 

A.  I  am  sure,  for  Mr.  Phillips  was  sitting  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  need  not  give  your  reasons. 

Mr.  Bradlby  said  the  witness  had  the  right  to  make  the  explanation. 

The  court  decided  it  was  not  proper  for  &e  witness  to  give  reasons  unless 
he  required  some  explanation. 

Q.  Now  what  time  did  you  go  into  the  theatre  that  morning  ? 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  in  ? 

A.  Went  to  the  office,  dusted  it  out,  as  I  generally  do. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  yon  generally  did,  I  am  talking  of  what  you  did  that 
morning. 

A.  That  was  my  work  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  done  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  caQed  to  these  things  you  have  been  tes- 
tifyingabout  ? 

A.  What  particular  things  ? 

Q.  Any  of  them.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  any  of  the  thiogs 
you  have  been  testifying  about  this  morning  ? 

A.  At  the  militanr  commission,  and  prior  to  that  before  Judge  Burnett 

Q.  Did  you  testify^  to  these  things  at  that  court. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  at  that  court  that  the  rehearsal  commenced  at  ten  o'clock? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  asked.    I  said  it  commenced  about  ^Uv^Ql  ^'^Vwk, 
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Q.  Yon  are  quite  sure  70a  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  commenced  aboni 
eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes^sir. 

Q.  Did  70U  ever  etate  that  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  70a  ever  state  before,  at  wbat  time  it  did  commence  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  9ever  was  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Where  were  70U  at  ten  o'clock  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  where  I  was.     In  the  theatre. 

Q.  Where  were  70U  at  eleven  o'clock  ? 

A.  In  the  office. 

Q.  You  remember  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  rehearsal  commence  t 

A.  I  cannot  po8itivel7  sa7 1  saw  it  commence.  I  think  it  had  not  commeDeed 
when  I  went  to  the  Star  office. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  it  commence  or  not  } 

A.  Not  particularl7. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  70U  "  particularl7,"  I  am  asking  7on  for  the  fiict. 

A.  I  saw  the  rehearsal  going  on.    I  cannot  sa7  I  saw  it  commence. 

Q.  When  did  vou  see  it  going  on  ? 

A.  When  I  returned  from  the  Star  office,  at  eleven  o'clock,  or  fifteen  minotes 
after  eleven. 

Q.  What  was  the  rehearsal  ? 

A.  The  rehearsal  was  "  The  American  Cousin." 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  ? 

A.  About  two  hours,  I  think  that  rehearsal  took. 

Q.  Do  70U  know  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  generall7. 

Q.  Do  70U  not  know  it  did  not  take  but  exactl7  one  hour  and  a  half! 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  an7thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  70U  know  that  it  took  more  than  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that,  because  I  did  not  time  it. 

Q.  When  did  70U  go  out  of  the  theatre  ? 

A.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  m7  dinner. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  70U  went  out  of  the  theatre  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  thei-e  all  the  time.  I  was  sick ;  I  had  the  neuralgia  in 
the  back  of  m7  head. 

Q.  Where  were  70U  when  70U  were  sick  with  the  neuralgia  in  the  head  I 

A.  In  the  office,  there  at  the  theatre,  attending  to  m7  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  the  arrangement  of  the  rehearsal,  and  70U  had  no  part 
of  that  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  an  actor. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  about  the  machiner7  of  the  stage,  or  pla7  in  anj 
wa7? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  in  the  office  in  consequence  of  7our  being  sick  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  that  was  m7  place  to  sta7.  I  did  not  stay  in  conBe- 
quence  of  being  sick  at  all ;  if  70U  call  it  sickness.  I  had  the  neundgia  in  mj 
head. 

Q.  I  did  not  call  it  an7thing.     You  termed  it  sickness,  did  not  70U? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Will  70U  tell  us  whether  70U  looked  on  to  the  stage  that  da7  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  70U  remember  that? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  several  times. 
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Q.  Did  jon  look  on  the  stage  while  the  rehearsal  was  going  on  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  look  on  it  before  it  began  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  JOU  look  on  it  after  it  was  over  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  on  it  after  rehearsal. 

Q.  And  you  know  how  it  looked,  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  taking  that  desk  for  the  staee,  (illnstrating  by  the  desks  of  the 
coort  and  clerk,)  and  that  for  the  rear,  wiU  jon  tell  ns  what  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  stage? 

A.  A  big  door  back  to  the  alley. 

Q.  While  the  rehearsal  was  going  on  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  big  door. 

Q.  Nothing  else? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  scenery  that  required  to  be  changed,  and  the  scenes  brought 
forward,  with  room  enough  between  each  for  persons  to  pass  between  them, 
leaving  a  space  perhaps,  of  six  feet  between. 

Q.  Did  they  not  slide  close  together  ? 

A.  Not  close  together. 

Q.  When  the  rehearsal  ceased,  what  then  ? 

A.  They  were  pushed  back  in  their  place,  and  remained  until  the  play  com- 
menced. 

Q.  Some  of  these  scenes  were  shifted  several  times,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  They  were  slipped  backwards  and  forwards  in  their  grooves  several  times, 
not  shifted. 

Q.  What  were  the  scenes  made  oft 

A.  Canvas. 

Q.  Painted  on  cloth  } 

A.  Yes,  painted. 

Q.  What  had  they  on  them  t 

A.  That  would  rather  puzzle  me  to  describe.  There  were  general  scenes, 
chambers,  for  instance,  which  were  used  not  only  for  the  American  Cousin,  but 
for  various  plays. 

Q.  They  were  paintings  of  some  sort  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  moved  according  to  necessity  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  moved  that  day  t 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  how  often  they  were  moved  that  day  T 

A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell.     I  coidd  tell  yon  by  looking  at  the  book. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  book.     I  am  asking  you  for  your  knowledge  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  ns  how  near  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  the  front  of  these 
scenes  were  brought,  or  slid  together  ? 

A.  From  the  rootlights,  close  in  front  of  the  stage,  I  judge  the  first  scene  to 
be  about  twenty  feet  mm  the  centre.     I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  jury,  how  many  doors  that  theatre  had  in  iront  ? 

A.  Do  you  mean  entrances  to  the  lobby,  or  auditorium  ? 

Q.  I  mean  entrances  to  any  part  of  the  main  building,  or  auditorium  } 

A.  There  were  three. 

Q.  To  go  in  and  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  to  go  in  and  oat  at? 

A.  There  was  one. 
40 
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Q.  Did  they  all  go  in  and  oat,  at  that  door  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Entirely  at  that  door  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  went  out  there  while  the  play  was  going  on.  After  the  play 
was  over,  they  went  out  and  in  at  four  doors — ^if  there  was  any  coming  m. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  how  many  doors  there  were  entering  into  that  aoutoriiim! 

A.  There  were  four  doors ;  bnt  only  one  used  for  ordmary  porposes. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  four  doors  in  front.  Now  tell  how  many  side  doon 
to  enter  upon  the  stage. 

A.  One. 

Q.  Where  is  that? 

A.  In  a  long  alley,  about  sixty  feet  from  Tenth  street,  where  it  enters  the 
building  and  leads  to  the  stage. 

Q.  That  alley  is  on  which  side  ? 

A.  Towards  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  The  same  alley  is  there  now  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  been  there  recently. 

Q.  You  enter  that  alley  and  come  in  at  the  side  of  the  stage? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  go  further  is  there  any  door  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  in  the  rear  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  ? 

A.  One  small  door  and  one  large  one  which  opens  the  whole  back  of  the 
theatre. 

Q.  Did  yon  remove  the  partition  in  the  box,  or  help  remove  it,  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  done  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  ordered  it  to  be  done.    I  did  not  see  it  done. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  chair  placed  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  hole  made  in  the  plastering  where  that  bar  was  put  in  to 
fasten  the  door  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  done  to  the  lock  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  went  out  of  the  office  that  day  f 

A.  VTiien  I  went  to  the  Star  office. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Star  office  t 

A.  On  the  Avenue,  above  Eleventh  street,  I  think.  I  went  there  about  half 
past  ten  or  towards  eleven  o'clock,  and  took  an  advertiaement  written  for  the 
coming  of  the  President  and  his  party. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  Star  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  that  advertifle- 
ment? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  advertisement  before  you  heard  of  the  Preddeot 
<being  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  connected  with  this  theatre  f 

A.  I  went  there  the  first  Monday  in  December,  previoos  to  the  aastssinatios. 

Q.  What  was  your  sole  business  there  ? 

A.  To  take  charse  of  the  wardrobes  and  of  the  apparatos,  and  to  take  daxp 
of  the  front  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  charge  of  the  front  of  the  hoiue  1 
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A.  Seeing  that  the  necessary  repairs  were  made  and  attending  to  all  the  daties 
reqnired  for  a  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  in  this  war? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  were  you  in  ? 

A.  I  commanaed  a  company  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  go  1 

A.  I  went  to  the  Valley  with  General  Pope. 

Q.  When  did  yon  return  to  the  war  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  his  retreat  at  Bull  Run. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  it  afterwards  ? 

A.  Until  I  got  sick. 

Q.  When  were  you  taken  sick  ? 

A.  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  theatre  then  1 

A.  I  went  in  the  December  following ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  you  fighting  on  the  rebel  side  ? 
A.  Me,  sir  ?    Not  much. 

William  0.  Baldwin,  physician,  residence,  Washington  city,  sworn  and 
examined : 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  during  the  late  war  ? 

A.  I  was  a  medical  officer  in  the  army  from  1862  to  1865. 

Q.  The  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  The  army  of  the  United  States — none  other. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  John  Lee,  a  witness  who  has  testified  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  know  John  Lee,  who  was  a  detective  in  the  provost  marshal's  office  at 
the  time  I  was  examining  surgeon.  I  have  not  been  here  during  the  present 
trial. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Lee's  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  among 
the  people  with  whom  he  associated  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  is  that  reputation — good  or  bad  ? 

A.  It  is  1>ad  among  the  gentlemen  around  the  office,  the  employes,  &c. 

Q.  From  that  general  reputation,  would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  t 

A.  I  would  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  If  he  should  tell  you  a  man  yon  were  looking  for  had  gone  into  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  you  believe  him  ? 

A.  I  would  ordinarily  believe  it. 

Q.  If  you  were  looking  aft;er  any  person  and  he  should  say  he  had  gone  in 
there,  would  you  be  likely  to  go  in  to  the  place  pointed  out  1 

A.  I  dare  say  I  would. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  who  the  men  employed  about  the  office,  whom  you 
speak  of,  were — ^give  ns  the  names  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  speak  of  common  report. 

Q.  Can  you  give  no  names  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could. 

By  the  District  Attornby  : 
Q.  Was  John  Lee  chief  detective  at  that  time  f 
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A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  chief  detective  or  not.    He  was  chief  de 
tective  at  one  time  nnder  Major  O'Beime. 
By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  How  many  officers  were  employed  in  that  office  ? 

A.  A  large  number  of  clerks.    There  were  a  good  many  employed.    I  do 
not  know  how  many.     I  was  examining  snrgeon. 

Q.  And  yon  cannot  tell  the  names  of  any  of  these  men  t 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  rivalries  or  q[iiairel8  with  any  of 
them? 

A.  1  do  not  know.  1  am  sure  there  was  never  any  between  him  and  myself. 
He  tried  to  make  fond  of  me. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  of  any  rivalry  between  you  and  him,  but  between  hin 
and  others  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  him  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

John  H.  Wise,  residence  Washington,  sworn  and  exanuncd. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee,  who  testified  in  this  case  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  among  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  associates  ? 

A.  I  have  never  heard  that  questioned  until  this. 
Mr.  Pierrbpont  :  That  is  all  there  is  of  that. 

Gross-examined  by  the  DitsTRiCT  Attor.nby  : 
Q.  You  have  been  living  in  this  city  a  long  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  very  well  acquainted  here  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  John  Lee  well  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  him  until  be  got  into  the  provost  marshal's  office. 
Q.  You  knew  him  very  well  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  During  the  pursuit  of  the  men  charged  with  the  assassination  of  theP^i- 
dent,  did  you  meet  Lee  in  the  lower  part  of  Maryland,  or  in  P^nce  Geoice  coontyl 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  Lee  say  to  you  that  he  did  not  know  John  H.  Sumtt, 
and  had  never  seen  him  ? 

Question  objected  to  by  the  district  attorney.  No  gronnd  had  been  laid  to 
contradict  the  witness. 

Mr.  Merkick  said  it  was  a  question  directed  to  the  discretion  of  tibe  court  as 
to  whether  the  witness  should  be  recalled  for  further  examination.  The  court 
had  once  decided  this  witness  could  not  be  ri'called  at  that  lime,  b«t  the  eircm- 
stances  were  somewhat  different  now,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  this  witnew 
had  already  been  impeached,  and  he  proposed  therefore  again  to  make  the  tp- 
plication  to  the  court. 

The  Court  asked  whether  the  witness  having  bis  character  impeached  woalj 
give  him  any  better  chance  of  explaining  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  which  it  wa» 
proposed  to  contradict  him  ?  and  said  the  question  could  not  be  aeked. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT  said  the  court  had  already  ruled  upoB  this  question  now 
four  times,  and  he  submitted  that  counsel  should  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the 
same  question  over  and  over  for  the  court  to  rule  upon. 
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Mr.  Merrick  eaid  they  had  a  right  to  present  such  evidence  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  to  make  a  record  for  their  exceptions  in  such  matter  as  they  thought 
most  expedient,  especially  under  the  law  organizing  this  court,  which  allows  a 
new  triflJ  to  come  before  the  court  at  the  general  term.  This  was  a  question 
directed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  when  any  new  circumstances  arose 
changing  the  nature  of  the  application,  they  had  a  right  to  renew  the  applica- 
tion so  directed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Court  said  he  had  no  discretion  about  the  matter  in  regard  to  questions 
of  law  settled  by  the  law.  When  a  witness  was  to  be  impeached  by  proving 
that  he  had  made  declarations  contrary  to  those  made  on  the  stand,  his  attention 
while  on  the  stand  must  be  directed  to  such  declarations,  giving  the  time  and 

Elace.     He  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  that  when  counsel  were  satisfied  they 
ad  not  done  that  it  was  a  fair  course  of  catechising  the  witness,  when  they 
knew  the  foundation  had  not  been  laid. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  remarked  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  recall  the 
witness. 

V.  B.  MuNsoN,  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  residence  Washington,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  engaged  during  the  war  1 

A.  In  the  army.  I  served  a  term  of  three  years,  and  subsequently  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal  of  this  district,  as  a  clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Lee,  a  witness  who  testified  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  do,  slightly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  reputation  among  the  men  with  whom  he  associates  for 
truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  I  know  his  general  reputation. 

Q.  What  is  that  general  reputation  as  a  man  of  truth  7 

A.  It  is  bad. 

Q.  Would  you*  from  that  general  reputation,  from  what  people  generally  say 
of  him,  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  Not  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.    In  trivial  matters  I  might  accept  his  word . 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  What  part  of  the  War  Department  are  you  in  ? 

A.  The  Adjutant  GreneraPs  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Calvert,  who  testified  the  other  day  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  same  department  with  him  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  this  matter  1 

A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Generally  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  words  faavepassed  on  it  now  and  then. 

Q.  You  say  you  knew  Lee.    Wliat  business  had  you  done  with  him  ? 

A.  I  was  engaged  in  the  general  business  with  bun,  in  the  same  office.  My 
business  was  paying  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  deserters.  Lee  was  a  detective, 
and  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  have  nominal  control  over  all  the  detectives  in 
the  office. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  see  him  in  the  office  on  that  business  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  there  at  the  time  I  came  to  the  office  or 
not.  I  was  there  employed  as  a  clerk  for  nine  months,  from  August  10,  1864, 
until  May.  1865. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  doing  business  there  you  heard  of  this  bad 
reputation  ? 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  he  came  there  to  make  a  report  of  anything  did  yon  belieTe  what 
he  said  ? 

A.  He  was  not  nnder  oath  then.    It  was  not  my  boBineas. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  believed  it  1 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  because  it  was  not  my  business  to  take  what 
he  said  as  truth  or  untruth. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  your  belief. 

A.  I  believed  him  generaUy  in  business  matters. 

Q.  Was  he  under  oath  t 

A.  No,  not  then. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  less  likely  to  tell  the  truth  when  under  oath 
than  if  he  was  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  7 

A.  His  character  and  general  reputation  being  bad,  I  should  say  he  would 
not. 

Q.  You  think  he  would  be  more  likely  not  to  tell  the  truth  under  oath? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  so  just  now  I 

A.  I  did  not  say  he  would  tell  a  lie. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  him  when  he  was  under  oath  t 

A.  On  trivial  matters  perhaps  I  would. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  perhaps  ?  " 

A.  I  mean*  that  I  would  accept  his  evidence,  perhaps,  in  trivial  matters. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  "trivial  matters  1 " 

A.  In  every  day  matters ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  jury — 

Mr.  FiERRBPONT.  You  need  not  state  what  you  would  do  then. 

Mr.  Merrick  asked  that  the  witness  might  be  allowed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  had  no  right  to  put  himself  in  the  shoes  of  the 
juror. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  understood  the  witness  had  the  right  to  explain  and 
that  he  supposed  he  might  state  that  certain  responsibility  being  upon  him  would 
prevent  Lim  from  believing  this  man. 

The  Court.  Go  on  with  your  questions. 

By  Mr.  PiERRBPOurr: 

Q.  You  say  in  ordinary  matters  you  would  believe  him  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  would  iu  matters  of  general  business ;  I  would  believe  him  if  I 
had  busiuess  with  him. 

Q.  That  is  if  he  was  not  on  oath.  If  he  was  on  oath  would  you  believe  him 
in  general  business  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  would. 

Q.  Now  if  you  were  in  careful  pursuit  of  one  of  the  officers  of  your  department, 
General  Townsend,  for  instance,  and  wanted  to  find  him  out,  and  on  coming 
from  the  Treasuiy  department  you  met  John  Lee,  who  stated  to  you  that  he  had 
just  gone  into  the  White  House,  would  you,  on  that  statement,  go  into  the  Prea- 
dent's  house  to  find  him  ? 

A.  With  no  other  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  would. 

Q.  If  he  should  tell  you  he  saw  General  Tuwnsend  before  Willards'  that 
morning  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  you  believe  him  7 

A.  Generally,  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
A.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  believe  him  upon  matters  of  gen- 
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end  bmiinesB,  if  there  was  no  responsibility  resting  upon  your  shoulders,  and  if 
there  was  any  great  responsibility  would  you  not  ? 

A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Whether  under  oath  or  not  ? 

A.  Whether  under  oath  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Bbadlky: 

Q.  If  two  years  ago  Mr.  Lee  was  in  pursuit  of  certain  persons  and  never  said 
anything  about  bein^  acquainted  with  tnose  persons  until  two  years  afterwards, 
and  at  that  time  said  he  knew  them  very  weU»  would  you  believe  him  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  as  improper.    Objection  sustained.) 

Lbmubl  J.  Ormb,  farmer  and  merchant,  residence  Prince  (reorge  county, 
Maryland,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  T.  Tibbet,  a  witness  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  reside  in  Prince  George's  county  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  residing  there  ? 
.    A.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy.    He  resided  there  up  to  18G2  or  1863. 

Q.  Where  has  he  been  since  then  ? 

A.  He  resided  there  from  1865  up  to  last  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  among  the 
people  witn  whom  he  is  acquainted  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  From  what  yon  know  of  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  would  you 
believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  No,  indeed,  sir.     (Laughter.) 

The  court  cautioned  the  audience  against  indulging  in  any  such  levity  on 
snch  an  occasion  as  this. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pikrrbpont. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tibbet  7 

A.  When  he  was  a  boy  8  or  10  years  old. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  live  to  him  ? 

A.  He  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  same  neighborhood  until  he  went  to  the 
war. 

Q.  What  side  did  he  take  in  the  war  t 

A.  He  first  took  sides  one  way  and  then  the  other.  He  started  out  as  a 
sympathizer  with  the  southern  people,  and  afterwards  he  turned  up  a  strong 
Union  man,  as  the  term  is. 

Q.  Which  side  did  you  take  t 

A.  I  tried  to  stand  as  near  between  the  two  as  I  could. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  stand  that  way  ? 

A   I  was  indeed. 

Q.  When  he  was  taking  the  southern  side  his  reputation  was  pretty  good, 
was  it  not  ? 

A.  Not  since  he  has  been  a  man. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  speak  against  his  character  for  truth  at  all  before 
that? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  it  before  and  since.  I  do  not  know  that  made 
him  any  better  or  worse. 
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Q.  Before  he  was  a  Union  man  wont  70U  tell  who  yoa  heard  speak  agiinit 
his  character  for  truth. 

A.  I  heard  my  brother,  George  E.  Orme. 

Q.  Who  else  before  he  took  the  Union  side  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  except  in  reference  to  business  transactionB.  I 
was  a  witness  in  the  case  myself. 

Q.  Yoar  brother  spoke  of  him  in  relation  to  that  prosecution  did  he  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  altogether  aboat  that  transaction.  I  have  heard 
him  say  he  was  a  very  bad  man. 

Q.  Did  your  brother  speak  about  that  transaction  t 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  not 

Q.  Your  brother  said  he  was  not  a  man  of  tmth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  a  man  you  could  not  depend  on  for  anydnng. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  you  have  heard  anybody  elae  speak  before  he 
became  a  Union  man  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  of  any  person  except  mj  brother.  I  do 
not  like  to  name  a  person  unless  I  can  be  positive. 

Q.  Your  brother  nad  a  difficulty  with  him,  had  he  not? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  call  it  a  difficulty.  He  had  some  tranaac- 
tion.  He  would  not  pay  him.  Tibbets  tried  to  swindle  him  out  of  what  he  owed 
him  before  the  war. 

Q.  This  was  before  he  tried  to  be  a  Union  man  7 

A.  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  well  of  him,  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  of 
him  as  a  gentleman  in  my  life. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  claimed  to  be  "  a  gentleman  "  or  not.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  ever  heard  any  one  before  he  joined  the  Union  side  speak 
of  his  reputation  for  truth. 

A.  I  GO  not  know  that  I  could  name  any  one. 

Q.  Then  that  reputation  was  made  up  by  what  your  brother  said  1 

A.  It  was  his  general  character  and  the  company  the  man  kept  that  made 
it  up. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  at  all  t 

A.  I  could  not  be  positive  about  that.     1  cannot  recollect  back  that  £ar. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  anybody  speak  of  his  reputation 
for  truth  except  your  brother  before  the  war  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  individuals  at  this  time.  I  have  never  heard  any  man 
speak  well  of  him  since  he  has  been  grown  up.  No  man  in  business  would  tniBt 
him  for  anything. 

Q.  And  he  has  had  the  same  character  ever  since  so  far  as  you  know  t 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  he  has  had  just  the  same  character.     I  do  not  think  the 
fact  of  his  going  into  the  army  changed  his  character  one  way  or  the  other. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont: 

Q.  You  testified  on  the  conspiracy  trial,  did  you  not? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  called  for  the  defence  1 

A.  From  the  way  I  was  examined,  I  judge  they  called  me  about  Mr.  Thomas. 
I  suppose  I  was  called  by  the  defence. 

Q.  You  came  then,  to  swear  against  a  man's  character  for  truth,  did  you  not! 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.  Objection  overruled.  Mr.  Bradley 
desired  an  objection  to  be  noted.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  on  trial  when  you  were  called  as  a  witness : 

A.  I  did  not  know  either  one  personally. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  their  names  ? 

A.  I  heard  their  names. 
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(J.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Snrratt  f 

Al.  Yes,  sir. 

[J.  What  did  you  testify  on  that  trial  t 

k.  I  cannot  recollect. 

2-  Did  yon  testify  against  the  good  character  for  truth  and  veracity  of  this 

.  Thomas  ? 

1.  I  was  not  asked  about  the  good  character  of  anybody. 

2.  The  bad  character  then  t 

C  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  testify  to  the  very  bad  character  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

2-  Yon  testified  to  that  ? 

a.  Indeed,  I  did.    I  suppose  they  called  me  to  testily  concerning  his  evidence 

I  the  character  of  the  man  generally. 

CV^iLLiAM  J.  Watson,  farmer  and  planter,  residence  Prince  George's  county 
ryland,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick: 
J.  Do  you  know  John  T.  Tibbet  t 
1.  I  do ;  he  is  a  son  of  my  close  neighbor. 
2*  Are  you  his  uncle  ? 

^.  No,  sir  ;  neither  by  ties  of  blood  nor  affinity. 
2-  Is  there  any  other  William  J.  Watson? 

1.  I  know  of  no  other.    1£  there  is  any  other  I  do  not  know  him. 

2.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  If 

k.  I  have  lived  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  place  where  I  now  reside 
:e  I  was  bom. 

2-  You  say  this  Tibbet  is  no  relation  of  blood  or  affinity  to  yon  ? 
k.  I  am  not  his  uncle  by  blood  or  affinity.    I  have  understood  that  my  grand- 
ther  and  his  great-granamother  were  cousins. 

I.  Did  Mr.  Tibbet  ever  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Surratt  said  she  would  give  a 
usand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  kill  Lincoln  I 
L.  Never. 

2ue8tion  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  on  the  ground  that  the  foundation  had 
been  laid  to  contradict  the  witness,  Tibbet. 

dr,  Merrick  read  from  the  testimony  of  the  wi^ess»  Tibbet,  to  show  that  the 
adation  had  been  laid. 
k(r.  PiBRRBPONT  withdrew  his  objection. 

2*  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Tibbet  about  Mrs.  Surratt  f 
I.  The  next  to  the  last  time  he  was  in  my  neighborhood,  I  did.    It  was 
lewhere  about  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year. 
I  What  did  he  say} 

L  There  was  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  regard  to  a  auarrel  that 
I  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives  between  G^eral  Butler  and  Mr. 
gham,  of  Ohio.  He  took  sides  with  General  Butler  in  the  argument.  I  took 
m  with  Mr.  Bingham.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  argument  he  said 
I:  she  had  been  illegally  executed.  That  is  the  impression  on  my  mind.  He 
L  sides  with  Genend  Butler  and  said  she  was  innocent, 
f  r.  PiBRRBPONT  asked  if  there  was  anything  in  the  examination  of  the  witness, 
bet,  to  warrant  these  questions. 

?he  Court  said  that  inasmuch  as  this  conversation  had  been  referred  to  in 
;  examination  it  was  aproper  subject  of  contradiction. 
K  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tibbet's  general  character  ? 

Ir.  Bradley  said  he  had  promised  the  witness  that  Question  should  not  be 
ed  in  consideration  of  his  relations  with  the  father  of  tne  witness,  Tibbet. 
Ir.  PiBRRBPONT  insisted  that  the  question  should  be  asked, 
'he  Court  replied  that  the  counsel  could  not  be  compelled  to  ask  any  question 
ley  did  not  choose  to  ask  it. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Were  yon  examined  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  7 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  testified  there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tibbet  ever  call  you  uncle  ? 

A.  Never  that  I  know  of ;  he  always  caHed  me  Mr.  Watson.  There  are 
young  men  there  who  on  account  of  my  age  call  me  uncle,  bat  I  do  not  knor 
that  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Men  to  whom  you  were  not  unde  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  men  to  whom  I  was  not  uncle. 

Q.  They  pretty  generally  down  there  called  you  "  Unde  Wataon,"  did  they 
not? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  generally ;  some  of  them  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  usual  title  ? 

A.  ''  Major  "  is  my  general  title. 

Q.  Are  you  a  **  major?  " 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  a  major. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  you  speak  of  you  took  sides  with  Mr.  Bingham;  yoa 
said  you  thought  Mrs.  Surratt  was  guilty,  did  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  so  yet.  Not  from  anything  I  know  about  it,  bat 
so  far  as  the  testimony  was  brought  on  that  case,  1  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  witness  Tibbet's  general  character  for  truth  and  vencitj 
in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lives  ? 

The  Witness  said  it  was  understood  he  should  not  be  asked  that  qneetioD. 
They  were  bom  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Mr.  PrBRRBPONT  objected  to  the  question.  It  was  not  in  response  to  any- 
thing brought  out  on  the  cross-examination. 

The  Court  sustained  the  objection. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  that  under  the  ruling  of  the  court  the  witness  could  step 
down  from  the  stand,  and  he  then  had  the  right  to  re-call  him.  He  therefore 
asked  the  witness  to  step  down ;  which  the  witness  did,  was  re- called  and  the 
question  repeated  to  him. 

Witness.  I  know  it  but  I  do  not  wish  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Merrick.  We  cannot  help  that.  Public  duty  is  superior  to  private 
feeling. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  it  (m  account  of  my  feelings  for  his 
father. 

Question  insisted  on. 

A.  I  must  say  that  it  is  bad. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  know  his  father  pretty  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him  to  be  a  very  fine  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  mother  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  his  mother.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  I  see 
them  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  her  good  character  ? 

Question  objected  to  bv  Mr.  Bradley  as  improper. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  he  had  not  asked  the  question.  The  witness  had 
volunteered  to  state  the  good  character  of  the  father. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  counsel  to  have  stopped  him. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  he  did  not  stop  a  witness  on  cross  examination. 

Objection  overruled. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  say  everything  for  her  good  character. 
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Q.  Now  tell  OS  who  70a  ever  heard  say  that  Tibbet's  character  for  truth  and 
▼eraci^  was  bad. 

A.  1  have  heard  B.  J.  Najlor ;  I  have  heard  G^ree  £.  Orme»  and  I  believe 
I  have  heard  nearlv  every  man  In  that  neighborhood.  I  heard  his  ancle  tell 
me  in  this  city  on  fast  Saturday  afternoon  at  his  own  door,  that  he  wonld  not 
believe  anything  he  said. 

Q.  Was  this  uncle  on  the  same  side  with  him  daring  the  war  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  federal  army ;  whether  he  was  on  the  same  side  in  politics 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Tibbet,  you  told  him  you  believed 
Mrs.  Surratt  was  guilty  } 

A.  I  did ;  I  told  him  I  believed  she  was  guilty ;  and  I  think  that  every 
man 

Mr.  Mbrrick.  No  matter  what  you  have  said  outside. 
By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  Although  Mr.  Tibbet's  father  is  an  excellent  man  and  his  mother  an  ex- 
cellent woman  that  does  not  affect  your  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  son  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  brothers  of  as  good  character  as  the  father  and  mother. 

BBiNJAMiN  J.  Naylor,  residence  Fvince  George's  county,  Maryland,  sworn 
and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  How  far  from  William  J.  Watson's  do  you  live? 

A.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  about  half  a  mile  apart. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Farming. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  T.  Tibbet,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  live  generally  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

A.  He  formerly  lived  there,  until  a  short  time  ago. 

Q.  Does  his  father  live  iu  that  neighborhood  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  T.  Tibbet's  general  character  for  truth  among  the 
people  who  know  him  down  there  ? 

A.  It  was  said  to  be  bad  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  From  his  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity  would  you  believe  him 
on  oath  ? 

A.  From  what  other  people  say  of  it  I  would  not. 
Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrepont: 

Q.  If  he  was  to  come  and  tell  you  any  &ct  which  he  had  seen,  would  you 
believe  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  wonld  not 

Q.  If  he  should  come  down  there  and  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  that  Mr.  Bradley  wanted  you  to  come  up  here  and  be  a 
witness? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not.     I  would  not  believe  anything  he  said. 

Q.  K  you  were  away  from  home  anywhere,  a  mile  in  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Tibbet  were  to  come  to  you 

Mr.  Mbrrick  interposed  to  ask  the  ruling  of  the  court  as  to  the  form  of  ques- 
tions the  counsel  was  putting.  He  thought  he  should  be  limited  in  his  specula- 
tive inquiries  to  the  same  kind  of  questions  required  to  be  put  on  the  examina- 
tion in  chief,  simply  as  to  what  the  witness  knows  from  his  general  character 
for  truth  and  reputation. 

The  Court  said  he  thought  the  witness  understood  that  to  be  the  form  of 
the  question. 
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Q.  Teeuioed.  If  you  were  m  the  couutryi  a  mile  frftm  your  tiouse, 

Tibbet  were  do  wo  there  and  should  tell  you  that  your  wife  had  bit 
suildealy  very  ill,  from  what  yon  know  of  him  and  Kia  repatEtion,  would  yan  ij?v 
liove  him  and  would  you  go  hoToe,  or  would  you  not  |my  way  atteotion  to  ^im  ? 

A.  If  I  was  as  near  by  as  that  it  would  not  be  much  trouble  for  me  Va  ga 

Q.  If  you  were  two  miles  away  would  jou  go  ? 

A.  I  would  not  go. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  relative-s  and  will  therefore  Uke  mem 
other  subjeet.  Ferhapa  you  would  not  go  at  all.  If  you  heaiid  that  jtfwt  hoaie 
was  on  fire  would  you  1 

A,  Not  if  it  were  two  mileaaway;  for  it  would  be  humed  down  fcefarel 
could  get  there. 

Q,  Suppose  you  .were  half  a  mile  away  t 

A*  If  I  were  half  a  mile  away,  I  conlu  see  the  flame  and  could  tell  for  myself' 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  behind  a  hill  so  that  you  eould  not  Bee  tlu^  ijimi^ 
what  would  you  do  1 

A*  It  would  not  be  much  trouble*  to  walk  up  to  the  top  of  the  hilL 

Q.  Do  you  think  yon  would  walk  up  the  hill  T 

A*  I  think  it  likely  I  would  take  that  trouble^ 

Q.  Ou  what  he  told  you  ? 

A.  It  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  walk  up  the  hill,  and  t!ie%ifge^T  itdiy- 
tt'Uer  in  the  world  might  sometiraes  tell  the  truth. 

Q^  You  think,  then,  that  nolwithetanding  what  you  know  of  hit  reputation,  tkt 
ia  ordinary  matters  you  would  act  upon  what  he  told  you  T 

A.  Nc»,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  would  from  his  general  character. 


«i 


Oborg£  B»  Ormb,  residence  Prince  Greorge'i  county i  Maiyland*  iwom  umJ 
examined* 

By  Mr.  Mrruick: 

Q.  Do  you  live  near  the  residence  of  William  J.  Watson  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  ] 

A*  I  was  born  and  raised  there  and  lived  there  until  1847*  I  llni  k 
Washington  from  that  time  until  1857.     I  have  lived  there  ever  aince* 

Q*  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  T.  Tibbet,  who  waa  a  wimtes 
in  this  case  1 

A.  Yes,  air ;  he  waa  raised  not  far  from  my  father's. 

Q.  Does  his  father  live  near  you? 

A*  Yei»  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  whether  or  not  yon  know  his  general  c!mii«ki 
for  truth  and  veracity — what  people  generally  say  of  him? 

A.  It  was  very  bad ;  thai  was  their  general  talk  in  the  neighborhood  bafiw 
1  left  ^ere. 

Q.  From  his  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity  would  you  beliPTiebi* 
on  oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  PierrbpOiVT; 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  difficulty  with  him  t 

A*  Never. 

Q*  Never  had  any  trade  with  him  f 

A,  Yes,  sir;  he  used  to  deal  with  me  when  I  kept  store, 

Q.  Did  not  he  refuse  to  pay  yon  ? 

A,  I  got  the  money.     He  always  said  he  would  pay  me, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  it  1 


i 


i 
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A.  I  attached  the  money  after  he  left  there. 
Q.  The  first  time  ? 

A.  That  was  some  time  ago,  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  think. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  tronble  about  it  ? 
A.  Nothing,  I  only  gave  it  to  an  officer. 
Q.  Did  you  talk  any  about  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  had  left  there. 
Q.  Did  you  talk  anything  about  that  transaction  ? 
A*  It  was  talked  about  in  the  neighborhood  generally. 
Q.  Did  you  talk  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  about  Tibbet. 
Q.  Did  you  take  the  same  side  with  him  in  the  war  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Tibbet  was  in  the  army.     I  was  not 
Q.  Which  side  did  you  sympathize  with  ? 

A.  I  was  opposed  to  secession  very  much,  but  I  was  opposed  to  coercion. 
Q.  Yon  were  against  putting  down  the  rebellion  by  arms  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  like  to  see  fighting  going  on. 
Q.  You  objected  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.     I  thought  they  had  better  settle  it. 
Q.  When  Tibbet  took  the  Union  side,  you  felt  somewhat  hostile  to  him  7 
A.  Not  for  that,  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  did  for  something  t 

A.  Nothine,  only  I  had  a  disrespect  for  the  man.    His  general  conduct  waa 
bad.     I  could  not  respect  him  as  a  gentleman.    I  had  nothing  against  him  as  a 


Q.  When  did  he  take  the  Union  side  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was  rather  that  way  all  the  time;  I  do  not  know.  His  father 
was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  used  to  be  a  blacksmith.  His  father  is  a  very  honest 
old  fellow  and  good  citizen.  I  had  work  done  down  there,  and  this  young  ma«i 
was  there.  I  never  heard  of  his  being  out  of  the  neighborhood  up  to  that  time. 
He  drove  a  stage  for  a  little  while  and  then  went  in  the  army. 

Q.  You  did  not  join  either  army  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  vour  sympathies  were  against  coercion  ? 

A.  Well,  if  1  had  had  my  say  I  think  I  should  have  settled  it  without  fight- 
ing.    I  was  opposed  to  secession  as  mych  as  any  man  could  be. 

Q.  And  you  were  also  opposed  to  coercion  ? 

A.  I  was  opposed  to  fighting.  I  thought  it  could  be  settled.  1  always 
believed  it  could  from  the  commencement  of  it ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  settle  it  in  that  way  than  to  fight. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  witness  on  the  conspiracv  trial  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not.     I  was  summoned,  1  believe. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby: 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  counsel  that  you  did  not  consider  Tibbet  a  gentleman. 
Did  that  make  any  difference  in  your  estimation  of  his  character  for  truth  1 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  never  any  difference  between  us  as  far  as  beins;  friendly 
with  me  was  concerned.  He  was  just  as  friendly  as  my  brother.  I  believe  now 
if  I  were  a  candidate  in  that  district  he  would  vote  for  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  change  in  the  estimation  of  his  character 
in  the  neighborhood  after  he  took  the  Union  side  ? 

A.  The  loneer  he  staid  the  worse  he  got  as  long  as  he  staid  there. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  worse  ? 

A.  He  got  worse  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies. 

Q.  Who  have  yon  heard  speak  of  his  character  1 
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A.  I  have  heard  several ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Watson ;  I  have  heard  Lemiiel 
Onne. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  he  was  not  a  man  of  tmth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  jaat  stated  to  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  he  was  as  firiendlj 
to  you  as  a  brother  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  never  had  any  diiSerence  to  my  recollection ;  he  was  hut  ae 
friendly  as  a  brother.  He  came  to  me  the  night  before  he  left  and  asked  me  to 
give  him  a  dollar.  Of  course  I  did  not  think  as  mach  of  Tibbets  as  I  wonld  of 
my  brother ;  but  as  far  as  doing  an  injury  is  concerned,  I  would  not  do  him  an 
injury. 

Q.  Were  you  and  he  friendly,  as  brothers  ? 

A.  What  I  mean  was,  when  I  would  meet  him  we  would  meet  as  fiiendly  as 
brothers.    He  would  come  up  and  speak  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  often  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  he  was  at  his  father's  shop  he  used  to  shoe  my  horses. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  friendship  as  brothers  continue  ? 

A.  Until  the  night  he  left  there. 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  there  t 

A.  Some  time  last  fall. 

Q.  And  you  were  as  friendly  with  him  as  brothers  up  to  last  falL  When  70a 
say  friendly  as  brothers,  do  you  mean  you  associated  with  him  as  a  brother,  or 
that  you  had  kindly  feelings  for  him  t 

A.  I  mean  that  when  I  wo«ld  go  there  to  get  business  done  at  the  blacksiniA 
shop,  there  was  no  ill  feeling— that  we  had  no  personal  ill  feeling  towards  each 
other. 

The  court,  at  this  point,  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

APTERNOON  SESSION. 

Francis  A.  Ward  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  State  where  you  reside. 

A.  In  the  lower  part  of  Prince  George's  county,  at  Horse  Head. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Watson's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  John  T.  Tibbet,  a  witness  in  this  easel 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  his  general  character  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  associates  for  truth  and  veracity. 

A.  I  do ;  it  is  bad. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  from  his  general  character,  from  what  you  have  heard 
said  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth,  you  would  believe  him  under  oatlu 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  do  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  At  Horse  Head,  Maryland. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  the  military  commission  that  tried  the  coo- 
spirators  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  were  you  examined  upon  then  ? 
A.  In  reference  to  the  character  of  Thomas. 
Q.  You  swore  against  his  character,  didn't  you  J 
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A.  I  could  not  swear  otherwise. 

Q.  Yoa  did  swear  against  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  any  of  those  persons  who  were  tried  at  the  conspiracy  trial? 

A.  I  was  slightly  acquainted  with  Doctor  Mudd. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  you  knew  ? 

A.  He  is. 

Q.  How  near  do  you  live  to  Tibbet's  fitther  t 

A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  anything  that  Tibbet  said,  from  his  reputation  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  should  tell  you  that  your  horse  had  got  out  of  your  lot  into  your 
neighbor's  lot,  you  would  not  go  out  after  it,  would  you  I 

A.  I  might ;   but  I  would  not  know  whether  he  was  telling  the  truth  or  not. 

Q.  His  statement  wouldn't  induce  you  to  go  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  any  regard  for  anything  he  might  say  regarding  any 
ordinaiy  matter. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Bernard  Hbnze  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  State  where  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  I 

A.  Manager  of  Metropolitan  Hall. 

Q.  Do  you  now  manage  that  Metropolitan  Hall. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  property] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Lease  it  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  residing  and  what  you  were  doing  in  April,  1865. 

A.  In  1865, 1  was  carrying  on  the  same  business  that  I  do  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? 

A.  Keeping  a  concert  saloon. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  whereabouts  the  Metropolitan  Hall  is  located. 

A.  Right  next  door  to  the  Star  office,  on  D  street  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets. 

Q.  Does  D  street  there  front  on  the  avenue  ? 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  Does  Metropolitan  Hall  look  out  immediately  on  the  avenue  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  business  is  done  at  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 

A.  Well,  theatrical  performing ;  the  same  style  of  performance  as  used  to  be 
bad  at  the  Canterbury. 

Q.  Had  yon  charge  of  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  the  city  on  that  day ;  I  was  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Was  the  hall  in  your  possession  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  run  under  your  control  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  whose  charge  did  you  give  the  direction  of  the  hall  when  you  left  to 
go  to  Philadelphia? 

A.  Under  the  control  of  three  men :  my  own  brother,  Martin  Henze,  George 
Nackmann,  and  Officer  Yoss. 
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Q.  Do  yon  recoDeet  at  what  time  700  went  to  PfafladelpUat 

A.  On  the  Sunday  before. 

Q.  When  did  yon  eome  back  t 

A.  I  bdieve  on  dw  ITA  or  iMi ;  I  am  Mt  wva%  or  die  week  after. 


Gro8B<«xamined  by  Hr.  Pibbbbpont  : 

Q.  What  was  the  nnmber  of  the  entrance  on  D  etreet  J 
A,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  there  10  any  nnmber  at  alL    Itii 
nest  door  to  the  Star  offiqe. 
Q,  Than  in  ne  entraBee  e»  the  aivenne  1 
A.  The  entrance  is  on  D  street  directly  filing  the  avenne. 
Q.  On  what  street  Is  die  ftont  uT  the  hdl  t 
A.  On  D  street 

By  Hr.  MbbIiIc^  : 

Q.  There  is  nodiing  between  the  hall  and  F^nnsylTania  avenne  t 
A.  No^  sir;  there  Is  a  kind  of  sqpaie  there. 

Mabtin  Hbnzb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mbbbick  :    ^ 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  t 

A.  In  Philadelphia,  and  also  hi  Washington. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  residing  and  doing  bnsinees  in  April,  1865 1 

A.  In  my  brother^  plaoe. 

Q.  Where  was  yonr  orotheFs  place  in  April,  1865 1 

A.  Hie  Metropolitan  HalL 

Q.  Where  is  the  HetropoliUn  Hall  t 

A.  On  Twelfth  street 

Q.  Fronting  on  what  street  ? 

A.  On  D  street. 

Q.  Does  it  also  front  any  other  street,  or  is  there  anything  between  it  a 
avenue  ? 

A.  It  looks  right  out  on  the  avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  brother  going  to  Philadelphia — going  nort! 
where  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  did  he  leave  the  hall  when  he  went  away  ? 

A.  He  left  it  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nackmanu  and  myself,  and  the  officer  wl 
charge  to  keep  order  there. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  performance  in  that  1 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  any  there  without  your  knowing  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  does  your  performance  generally  begin  at  the  hall  f 

A.  We  have  a  rehearsal  three  times  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesda; 
Saturday.  In  the  evening  the  show  commenced  at  about  quarter  tc 
o'clock,  and  lasted  until  quarter  of  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  State  whether  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  on  Friday  aft< 
the  14th  of  April,  1865,  there  was  any  dancing  or  performance  go 
at  that  hall?  ^  o         r- 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tables  are  there  in  that  hall  ? 
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A.  All  square  tables. 

Q.  Are  there  any  round  tables  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  there  never  were  any  round  tables  there  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  music  there  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  dancing  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Piehrepont  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  dancing  there  that  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  we  had  rehearsals. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  rehearsals  1 

A.  From  11  to  12  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  dancing  there  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  there  besides  have  women  dance  aft  rehearsals  ? 

A.  Business. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  ? 

A.  Show  business. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  show  ? 

A.  Performing. 

Q.  What  kind  of  performing  ? 

A.  Somewhat  like  a  theatre. 

Q.  Have  you  any  liquor  there  to  sell  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  people  stop  around  the  tables  and  drink  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  torchlight  procession  in  Washington  after  we  had 
sard  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  any  parade  or  rejoicing  here  after 
e  heard  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  any  after  that  in  April  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  Between  the  third  and  the  twentieth  of  April,  you  do  not  remember  any 
irchlight  procession  ? 

A.  There  was  not  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  on  the  14th  of  April — Friday,  do  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  one  tliat  day  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  torchlight  procession  on  the  evening  of  the  1 4th  of  April  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  about  that  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 
41 
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Q.  As  sure  about  that  as  of  the  rest  you  have  stated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  take  either  side  during  the  war  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  sympathy  for  the  one  side  or  the  other? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  neither  for  the  Union  nor  the  rebellion  1 

A.  No,  sir;  I  kept  neutral. 

Q.  What  kini  of  dancing  did  you  have  there  ? 

A.  Well,  different  kinds. 

Q.  The  object  of  having  your  show,  or  concert,  was  to  make  money,  was  it 
not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  make  a  living. 

Q.  When  there  was  any  great  excitement  or  holiday  you  were  more  likely 
to  wish  to  have  your  exhibition,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  the  case ;  we  did  not,  however,  look  much  aftff 
that. 

Q.  You  looked  afker  getting  as  many  people  as  you  could  there,  didn't 
you? 

A.  They  always  came  in  by  themselves. 

Q.  I  suppose  more  came  in  by  themselves  when  there  were  a  good  many  to 
come  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  the  case. 

Q.  On  this  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  there  was  no  torchlight  procession, 
nor  anything  to  excite  the  people  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  place  had  not  been  opened ;  that  is,  the  place  was  open 
but  there  was  no  show;  the  place  was  open  for  the  inside  people  going  in  and 
out. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  excitement  and  no  torchlight  pro- 
cession ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  as  distinct  in  regard  to  that  as  it  is  with  regard  to  any 
fact  you  have  testified  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  torchlight  procession  on  the  day  of  the  fourteenth  of 
April  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  torchlight  procession  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  1865 — The  night  the  President  was  assassinated. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  there  was  none  during  the  day,  but  that  there  was  one  during 
the  night  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  performance  there  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  of  April? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  performance  there  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  when  you  have  a  performance  in  the  after- 
noon it  is  advertised  ? 

A   Yes,  sir,  always ;  especially  if  there  is  anything  going  on. 

Q.  In  what  paper  ? 

A.  Well,  we  always  advertised  in  the  Star. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  matinee  there  after  April,  in  1865,  in  the  summer 

fall  of  that  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  advertised  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  matinees  have  been  advertised. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  You  now  think  you  did  have  a  peiformance  there  on  Friday  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Wont  you  state  what  performance  you  had  on  Friday  night? 
A.  The  same  as  usual — dancing  and  singing. 
Q.  And  you  now  remember  that  there  was  a  torchlight  procession  that  even- 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q .  Did  yon  think  I  was  asking  you  about  a  torchlight  procession  in  the  day 

ne? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  I  meant  that  * 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  understand  you  at  the  minute. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  drinking  there  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  in  that  afternoon  and  drink  ? 

A.  Some  few  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  J.  Wilkes  Booth  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  came  in  and  drank  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Somebody  did  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrick.  When  did  your  dancing  and  singing  begin  at  night  1 

A.  At  a  quarter  to  8. 

George  Nackmann  sworn  and  examined  : 

By.  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  In  Washington. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 
A.  I  am  now  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  I8G5  ? 
A.  I  was  a  musician. 

Q.  Had  you  charge  of  a  band  of  musicians  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 
Q.  Where  is  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 
A    On  D.  street,  fronting  ihe  avenue. 
Q.  Between  what  streets  ? 
A.  Between  11th  and  12th. 

Q.  Were  yon  engaged  at  Metropolitan  Hall  as  the  leader  of  that  orchestra 
April,  1865  ? 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Bernard  Henze  going  to  the  north  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  did  he  leave  the  hall  at  that  time  t 

A.  In  the  charge  of  his  brother,  the  police  officer,  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  police  officer  ? 

A.  Mr.  Voss. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  connection  with  tbe 
performance  at  that  hall  ? 

A.  I  was  business  manager  in  general  for  some  time  during.the  month  of  April, 
for  Mr.  Henze.  Mr.  Henze  was  very  often  absent  from  the  city,  and  at  rach 
times  he  always  gave  me  charge  of  his  place. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  present  when  the  performances  were  going  on  ? 

A.  All  the  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  performances  did  you  have  there  1 

A.  We  have  the  same  performances  there  as  they  had  at  Canterbury. 

Q.  Dancing,  music,  &c  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  performances  begin  ? 

A.  The  music  commenced  to  play  at  7^  o'clock ;  the  performance  commenced 
at  8  o'clock,  and  closed  at  11  or  quarter  to  12. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  preceding  the  night 
when  the  President  was  assassinated  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14, 1865,  there  wis 
any  music  or  performance  at  that  hall  before  7  J  o'clock  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that  I 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  a  performance  at  that  hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  of  April,  1865,  without  your  knowing  it  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  performance  in  the  afternoon 
at  any  subsequent  time  in  1865  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  There  was  a  performance  there  for  my  benefit  in  September. 

Q.  A  matinee  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  first  matinee  ever  given  in  that  hall. 

Q.  Was  that  advertised  in  the  papers  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  not  have  made  anything  out  of  it  unless  I  had  advertised 
it  well. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  that  was  the  first  matinee  ever  given  while  you  were 
connected  with  that  hall  ? 

A.  Yes,  sii;;  since  the  1st  of  January,  1865. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  What  country  are  you  from  ] 

A.  Germany. 

Q.  What  part  of  it  ? 

A.  On  the  Rhine. 

Q.  I  noticed  you  put  your  hat  on,  why  was  that  I 

A.  I  believe  in  the  Old  Testament.     I  swear  by  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  New  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Were  you  m  Washington  on  the  14th  of  April? 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  morning  ? 
A.  At  the  hall. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  there  ? 
A.  General  business  always  calls  me  there. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  called  you  there,  but  I  asked  you 
hat  you  did  there  on  that  morning. 
A.  I  stopped  in  there. 
Q.  At  what  time. 
A.  That  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 
Q.  When  did  you  leave  ? 
A.  When  I  went  to  my  dinner. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  dinner  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  tell  either,  because  I  take  my  meals  wherever  I  feel  like  it. 
Q.  What  performance  was  at  this  hall  in  the  evening  ? 
A.  Do  you  mean  afternoon  or  night  ? 
Q.  I  ask  what  the  performance  was  in  the  evening? 

A.  There  was  no  performance  there  in  the  afternoon.     At  night  there  was  the 
snal  performance  of  music  and  dancing. 
Q.  When,  according  to  your  theory,  does  night  begin  ? 
A.  When  it  is  dark. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  the  music  at  that  hall  at  7^  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  April  ? 

A.  We  did.     We  always  commenced  at  that  time. 
Q.  Did  any  women  dance  there  that  night  ? 
A.  Certainly,  ladies  danced  there. 
Q.  Was  there  any  drinking  there  that  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  is  a  public  bar  in  the  room. 
Q.  Were  there  any  tables  where  the  people  drank  at  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  sit  down  and  drink  ? 
A.  They  generally  sat  round  the  tables. 
Q.  Did  any  bodycome  in  there  that  night  ? 
A.  I  suppose  so,  as  the  hall  was  crowded. 
Q.  Did  anybody  come  in  there  that  afternoon  and  drink  ? 
A.  That  I  cannot  tell.     They  might  and  they  might  not. 
Q.  Were  you  there  all  the  afternoon  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 
A.  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  You  got  your  dinner  somewhere? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  might  have  gone  back  after  dinner,  and  I  might  not. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  where  you  were  between  1  and  7  o'clock  ? 
A.  Indeed  I  cannot. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  how  many  people  came  there  in  the  afternoon  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  14th  was  not  at  all  a  holiday,  was  it? 
A.  It  was  Good  Friday. 

Q.  Was  it  observed  as  a  holiday  for  any  other  reason  ? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  procession  that  evening  ? 
A.  That  I  cannot  recollect. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  that  evening  ? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowleage  was  there  any. 
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Q.  No  torchlight  procespion  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  any. 

Q.  When  there  was  a  holiday  or  time  of  any  g^reat  rejoicing  among  the  peo- 
ple, you  had  more  people  to  come  in  and  drink  than  usual,  didn't  you  ? 

A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Your  performance  was  better  attended  then,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  The  business  has  been  always  alike  at  Metropolitan  Hall ; 
always  been  first  rate. 

Q.  Always  precisely  alike  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  just  as  good  in  April,  1865,  when  there  were  a  few  people  in 
town,  as  when  there  were  many  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  few  people,  but  I  know  the 
place  was  always  crowded. 

Q.  When  people  came  in  to  drink  in  the  afternoon,  was  it  then  always  folll 

A.  I  don't  recollect  of  the  place  ever  being  full,  or  even  half  or  quarter  fbll 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  drinking  there  in  the  afternoon  1 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Any  great  number  ? 

A.  Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  I  have  seen  go  up  to  the  bar  and  drink.  It  is  y&j 
seldom  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  gentlemen  sitting  at  the  table  drinking  in  the 
afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  tables  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  tables  ? 

A.  Square  tables. 

Q.  Any  round  tables  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  never  had  any  round  tables  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  recollect  about  a  torchlight  procession  that  night  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  that  night  ? 

A.  Playing  the  violin. 

Q.  From  7^  o'clock  to  11  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  end  of  the  hall  is  the  orchestra  ? 

A.  Right  in  front  of  the  stage. 

Q.  At  which  end  is  the  stage  ? 

A.  Right  in  front  of  the  orchestra  (Laughter.) 

Q.  Is  it  at  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  hall  ? 

A.  At  the  back  furthest  from  the  street. 

Q.  And  your  orchestra,  I  suppose,  like  all  orchestras,  made  some  noise  onit3 
own  account  1 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  night  when  the  performance  is  going  on,  Metropolitan  Hall  is  almost 
always  crowded  ] 

A.  Always. 

Q.  But  in  the  afternoon  before  the  performance  begins,  you  never  saw  as  toMoj 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  people  sitting  around  the  tables  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  ten  sitting  around  the  tables. 

Augustus  Voss  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  On  loth  etxeel,  No.  3QjS. 
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.  What  is  yoar  business  ? 

.   I  am  a  policeman. 

.  What  was  your  business  in  April,  1865  ? 

.  I  was  a  policeman. 

.  What  part  of  the  city  had  you  charge  of  in  your  official  capacity  ? 

.  The  lower  portion  of  the  second  ward. 

.   How  long  have  you  lived  here '/ 

..  Some  thirty  years. 

;.  Do  you  know  where  Metropolitan  Hall  is  ? 

..  I  do. 

;.  Was  that  within  the  portion  of  the  city  given  in  charge  to  you  ? 

..  Yes,  sir. 

[.  Where  is  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 

^.  On  the  south  side  of  D  street  between  11th  and  12th  streets. 

\,  Does  it  look  out  towards  the  avenue  ? 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

[.  State  whether  or  not  you  recollect  Mr.  Bernard  Henze  going  north  in  the 

ith  of  April,  1865, 

L.  I  recollect  he  was  absent  the  day  the  President  was  killed. 

J.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 

L.  I  was  employed  there  to  keep  order. 

J.  By  Mr.  Henze  ? 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

[,  Were  you  there  the  day  or  the  night  of  which  the  President  was  assas- 

ited? 

L  I  was  in  that  neighborhood  all  the  afternoon. 

2.  State  whether  or  not  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14,  the  day  the  President 

h  assassinated,  there  was  any  music  and  dancing  at  Metropolitan  Hall  before 

o'clock. 

\..  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Between  12  and  5  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  April,  did  you 

into  Metropolitan  Hall  1 

i.  I  did  not  go  in  as  I  know  of,  I  might  have,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

J.  You  remember  the  torchlight  procession  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  I 

)po8e  ? 

i.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  was  in  Grover's  theatre  at  that  time. 

2.  Were  you  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  at  all,  during  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 

ril,  1865  ? 

k.  No,  sir ;  I  sent  somebody  else  in  my  place. 

J.  Between  12  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  and  12  o'clock  at 

ht,  of  the  same  day,  were  you  once  in  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 

k,  I  could  not  say  I  was. 

A.  No,  sir. 

}.  Are  you  positive  there  was  none  ? 

A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it. 

^.  What  sort  of  tables  have  they  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall  ? 

A.  Square  tables. 

[J.  Any  round  tables  there  ? 

A.  None. 

^,  What  time  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  did  the  performance  at 

aropolitan  Hall  begin  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there  that  night  ? 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  At  12  o'clock,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  where  were  you  t 
A.  I  was  at  dinner  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  dinner? 

A.  Down  to  that  portion  of  the  citj. 

Q.  On  patrol  duty? 

Mr.  Merrick.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
if  there  had  been  music  and  dancing  there  that  afternoon  you  would  have  known 
it] 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  that  square  pretty  much  all  the  afternoon. 

Thomas  GbarYi  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mrrrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  On  D  street,  between  First  and  Second. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 

A.  About  18  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  keep  a  livery  stable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  E.  Cleaver,  a  witness  in  this  case  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  associates  and  in  the  community  where  he  lives  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  as  a  truthful  man  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  bad. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation  among  the  people  with  whom  he  associates, 
would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont: 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  say  they  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many. 

Q.  Well, who? 

A.  I  could  not  name  any  particular  one  ? 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anybody  say  it,  until  since  he  was  on  trial  for  fornica- 
tion? 

A.  I  heard  a  great  many  people  speak  bad  of  him  before  the  trial. 

Q.  Before  that  trial  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  they  would  not  believe 
him  under  oath  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  it  tested. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  before  that  trial  that  they  would  not  be- 
lieve him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  people  say  he  was  a  liar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  they  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath 
before  his  trial  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  his  oath  tested. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ever  hear  say  it,  before  Cleaver  was  put  on  his  trial,  that  he 
was  a  liar  ? 

A.  I  cannot  particularly  say.     It  was  an  ordinary  occurrence. 

Q.  Can't  you  name  one  whom  you  heard  say  he  was  a  liar  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  point  they  were  talking  about  was  not  so  much  about  his  beingalitf 
as  being  something  else,  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  pretty  much  on  the  subject  of  his  being  a  liar. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  it  was  pretty  much  so  with  I 

A.  The  community  at  laree  who  knew  him. 

Q.  Who? 
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\..  I  cannot  call  any  one's  name. 

J.  Have  you  had  any  difficalty  with  Cleaver  ? 

I.  No,  sir. 

I.  Any  rivalry  with  him  in  stable  keeping  1 

L  No,  sir. 

I.  He  is  a  horse  doctor,  isn't  he  1 

L  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

i.  Where  was  it  you  heard  these  conversations  ] 

i.  Ordinarily  over  the  city. 

I.  Can  you  state  any  particular  place  where  you  ever  heard  any  such  con- 

dation  ? 

L.  No,  sir,  I  cannot.    Yes,  I  may  say  I  have  heard  it  over  here  on  the  national 

I  course. 

i.  Is  that  the  only  place  you  can  recollect  ? 

i.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  person  whom  you  heard  speak  of  him 

rel 

L  No,  sir;  it  was  in  a  crowd. 

I,  You  don't  recollect  a  single  person  who  was  in  that  crowd  ? 

L  No,  sir. 

I,  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  what  was  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

L.  It  was  about  throwing  a  race  off,  or  his  friends— deceiving  his  friends. 

I.  State  as  near  as  you  can  what  was  said. 

k..  I  cannot  state  what  was  said,  further  than  there  was  a  general  conversation 

hat  effect. 

By  Mr.  Pierrkpoxt  : 
I,  With  which  side  did  you  sympathize  in  the  late  war  ] 
L  I  did  not  sympathize  with  either  side  particularly. 
}.  You  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Union  side  generally  ? 
L.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  made  my  living  here  and  expected  to  stay  here.    All  I  had 
!  here. 

J.  Which  side  did  you  sympathize  with  particularly  ? 
I.  The  Union  side. 
J.  You  have  always,  have  you  not  ? 
I.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  What  then  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  you  didn't  sympathize  with 
ler  side  particularly  1 

L  Well,  I  did  not  think  I  was  very  deeply  interested  in  either  side. 
I.  Didn't  you  think  you  were  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  govem- 
it? 
L  I  said  all  I  had  was  here,  and  I  expected  to  stay  here  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

1.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  although  you  cannot  name  the  persons,  it 

)  the  general  talk  that  he  was  a  liar. 

i.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  And  so  common  that  you  cannot  name  any  one  individual  ? 

L  Yes,  sir. 

2-  The  counsel  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  had  heard  anything  said  before 

taver's  trial  for  fornication  ;  when  was  the  trial  ? 

i.  Some  two  months  ago,  I  believe,  sir. 

},  What  was  the  trial  for  ? 

["he  District  Attorney  :  Stop.    Were  you  in  the  court-room  at  the  time 

was  tried  ? 

k..  No,  sir ;  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 
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By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  he  was  tried  for  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  say  you  were  not  in  court  at  all  during  that  trial.  Did  yoa 
ever  here  Cleaver  say  what  he  was  tried  for  ? 

(Objected  to  by  the  District  Attorn  by.    Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Have  you,  within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  missed  Cleaver  from  the 
community? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  appear  again  upon  the  theatre  of  action  ? 

A.  Some  two  weeks  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  objecting  to  this  course  of  examination,  the  Court  sustained 
the  objection  on  the  ground  that  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Cleaver,  it  was  not  proper.  The  witness  must  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  trial ;  or  else,  the  record  of  such  trial  mast  be 
produced. 

William  H.  Horner,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  1 

A.  1  live  on  Fourteenth  street  between  G  and  H. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  Forty-seven  years  is  what  my  father  and  mother  told  me,  (laughter.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  Ever  since  I  came  to  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  in  the  community  as  a  man  of  troth 
and  veracity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  pretty  bad. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  heard  people  say  of  William  E.  Cleaver's  character, 
as  a  man  of  truth  or  falsehood,  would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.     I  would  not. 

Cross-examination. 

By  the  District  Attorxey  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

A.  1  make  medicine. 

Q.  What  sort  of  medicine  ? 

A.  Horner's  mixture. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  diseases  ? 

A.  For  any  kind  you  may  name — any  inward  disease. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  bu.siness  ? 

A.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  making  it  for  different  people  and  giving  it 
away.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  gone  into  the  making  of  it  w  » 
business. 

Q.  Did  you  devote  yourself  during  these  thirty  years  exclusively  to  that 
business  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  other  businsss  ? 

A.  I  used  to  own  carriages  and  used  to  work  as  hackman.  When  the  war 
broke  out  I  sold  the  carriages  and  quit  the  business  of  hackman. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  livery  stable  ( 

A.  I  was  with  Mr.  Geary  for  a  while,  superintending  his  stable. 
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I.  The  same  Mr.  Geary  who  was  a  witness  here  ? 
L.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  When  did  you  quit  Mr.  Geary  ? 
L.  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  about  a  year  or  so  ago. 

}.  Was  Cleaver  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  Geary's  horses  and  your  horses  ? 
L.  I  always  attended  to  my  own  horses. 
J.  Did  he  ever  doctor  your  own  horses  ? 
L.  No,  sir. 

I.  Did  you  ever  employ  him  for  that  purpose  ? 
L  No,  sir ;  I  always  doctored  my  own  horses. 
I.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  your  mixture  for  horses  ? 
i.  No,  sir. 

i.  Did  you  ever  doctor  horses  yourself? 
L  Yes,  sir. 

}.  Were  you  and  Cleaver  engaged  in  that  business  at  the  same  time — of  doc- 
ng  horses  1 

I.  Only  for  a  few  friends  who  used  to  call  on  me. 
J.  Did  you  charge  for  it  ? 

V.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not.  That  depended  upon  what  circumstances 
man  was  in. 

J.  Was  Cleaver  engaged  in  that  same  business  1 
I.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was. 
J.  Did  you  know  Cleaver  personally  ? 
L  Yes,  sir.     1  have  been  in  company  with  him. 
I.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  him  ? 
!l.  No,  sir. 

J.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 
I.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  met  him. 
J.  On  friendly  terms  ? 

V.  Yes,  sir ;  we  never  had  a  word  in  our  lives. 

i.  Do  you  recollect  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  his  reputation  for  truth 
fstioned  ? 

V.  I  do  not.     1  have  heard  it  at  different  places.     Once  at  Mr.  Flemming's 
ble,  when  a  man's  horse  was  sick  there. 
J.  I  want  you  to  fix  the  time. 
V.  I  cannot  ^x  the  time. 
J.  Give  us  some  idea  ? 
\..  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea. 
J.  Go  on  and  state  what  it  was. 

1.  I  heard  some  gentlemen  there  say,  when  speaking  of  this  sick  horse, 
end  for  Cleaver;'*  when  another  one  said,  "There  is  no  use  sending  for 
aver;  I  wouldn't  believe  him  for  nothing."  These  are  the  words,  as  near  as 
^member.     I  think  they  were  gentlemen  from  Maryland. 

1,  Then  they  did  not  send  for  Cleaver  ? 

i,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.     1  left. 

J.  Don't  you  know  these  gentlemen  ? 

\..  No,  sir. 

^.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  on  this  occasion  ? 

L  I  do  not  suppose  I  staid  there  more  than  twenty  minutes,  as  near  as  I  can 

le  at  it. 

2.  You  thought  that  this  remark  that  was  made  about  Cleaver  was  an  impu- 
on  upon  his  veracity  ? 

L  I  have  heard  such  remarks  frequently. 

j.  You  say  you  don't  recollect  either  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  persons,  ex- 

t  on  this  one  occasion,  and  you  think  from  that  conversation  that  his  reputation 

>ad? 
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A.  I  have  heard  it  before.     He  is  a  man  who  has  been  all  over  the  city,  as 
have.   A  man  who  follows  my  business  is  first  in  one  place  and  then  another.    I 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  any  how. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  all  sorts  of  places  in  the 
city,  you  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  person  that  jon  hc^urd  speak  of 
Cleaver,  exc,ept  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  Grcary  this  morning  about 
Cleaver  ? 

A.  Yesterday  morning,  having  received  two  letters  for  some  of  my  medicine, 
one  from  Chicago,  he  being  a  partner  of  mine,  I  went  round  to  see  him.  We 
got  to  talking,  when  he  said  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  court.  I  think  I 
asked  him  what  about,  and  he  told  me  in  regard  to  Cleaver.  *'0h,"  says  I,  ''I 
wouldn't 'believe  him  on  his  oath."  He  said,  ''  I  am  going  to  have  you  eum- 
moned."  I  told  him  not  to  do  it ;  that  I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  one  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  1  know  of. 

James  W.  Pumphrey,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  State  how  long  you  have  lived  in  this  city. 

A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  1 

A.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ] 

A.  He  is,  I  believe,  an  Englishman  by  birth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Cleaver's  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  through- 
out this  community  ] 

A.  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  frequently. 

Q.  Before  this  trial  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  years  back.    I  think  his  reputation  is  very  bad. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity,  would  you 
believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Won't  you  state  who  you  have  heard  say  he  was  a  liar  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  any  particular  one,  but  it  is  a  universal  thing.  I  never  heird 
a  man  speak  well  of  him  in  my  life.  I  have  heard  plenty  of  men  say  that  they 
would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

Q.  Won't  you  name  one  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  any  particular  one. 

Q.  Try. 

A.  You  have  some  witnesses  here  whom  I  have  heard  say  so. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  of  anybody  except  these  witnesses  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  anybody  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Cleaver  ? 

Witness.  When? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  At  any  time. 

Witness.  Not  lately. 

Q.  Within  two  years  ? 

A.  Tee,  bit  •,  witVivii  Iyjo  yeax^  I  Kave. 
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Q.  What  have  you  talked  with  him  about  ? 

A.  About  hordes,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Did  you  place  any  reliance  upon  what  he  said,  in  view  of  this  bad  reputa- 
tion for  truth  and  veracity  ? 

A.  He  ip  a  man  in  whom  I  never  placed  much  confidence  at  all.     When  he 
and  I  were  talking  it  was  about  matters  that  didn't  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  he  was  telling  the  truth  ? 

A.  If  he  was  to  tell  me  anything  of  any  account  I  would  not  believe  it. 

Q.  If  he  had  told  you  that  he  had  seen  any  friend  of  yours  up  at  Willard's 
hotel,  you  would  not  have  believed  it  ? 

A.  I  would  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q.  You  would  not,  on  his  statement,  go  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  person  if  you  were  anxious  to  see  him  ? 

A.  I  would  not  go  across  the  street  to  see  any  person  whom  he  might  state 
to  be  there. 

Q.  You  would  pay  no  attention  to  anything  he  might  say  ] 

A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  From  his  reputation,  that  is  the  reason  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q>  Can  you  state  some  persons  whom  you  have  heard  speak  of  his  reputation 
for  truth  ? 

A.  I  cannot  name  any. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  particular  time  or  place  where  you  have  heard  this 
matter  spoken  of  ? 

A.  I  cannot ;  I  have  heard  it  at  different  times  and  places  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  substance  of  what  you  have  heard  said  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  persons  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man  to  have  dealings  with, 
that  they  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 
By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  You  keep  a  livery  stable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  did ;  1  do  not  knoV  that,  however. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  counsel,  that  this  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  public  was  so  universal  that' you  cannot  fix  upon  any  one  particular 
individual  ? 

A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  No  one  man  made  an  impression  upon  you  because  they  all  said  the  same 
thing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  everybody  state  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  . 

Q.  And  out  of  that  everybody  you  cannot  name  one  ? 
A.  I  cannot  think  of  one  just  now. 

John  C.  Cook,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  In  Washington. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? 
A.  Since  '43. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case  I 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  in  this  community  as  a  man  of  truth 
and  veracity  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  that  reputation  is  good  or  bad. 
A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  From  that  general  reputation  would  you  believe  bim  on  his  oath  ? 
A.  I  would  not. 

Cross-examined  by  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  the  city  ? 

A.  Twenty-four  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  ? 

A.  I  have  been  in  a  heap  of  businesses.  I  was  in  the  hotel  business,  since 
I  was  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  niggers,  as  you  are  aware  I  was  at  one  time  ; 
I  was  at  that  time  keeping  a  livery  stable  too. 

Q.  What  business  was  Ch^aver  engaged  in  at  that  time? 

A.  He  was  considered  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Q.  Did  you  have  him  in  your  employment  during  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  about  my  stable  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Rainey  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  partner  of  Cleaver  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  all  the  Raineys. 

Q.  Cleaver  was  his  partner  ? 

A.  He  is  reputed  to  be  his  partner  sometime  since  the  war. 

Q.  Was  not  his  stable  immediately  opposite  to  yours  ? 

A.  Mr.  Rainey  was  no  partner  when  my  stable  was  opposite  his.  I  learaed 
that  some  two  or  three  years  ago  Cleaver  and  Rainey  bought  the  stable  I  formerlj 
owned  on  6th  street.  My  stable  is  now  on  8th  street.  I  sold  out  my  stable  on 
6th  street  and  moved  to  8th  street,  but  they  did  not  buy  me  out.  About  a  jear 
or  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  they  were  together  at  that  stable,  and  I  under- 
stood that  they  were  partners.     Whether  they  were  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  is  Rainey's  stable? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any. 

Q.  Has  Cleaver  any  stable  now  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  quit  that  business  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  employ  him  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

A.  I  tliink  he  has  sometimes  given  medicine  to  horses. 

Q.  Didn't  you  employ  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  (after  a  pause)  yes,  I  think  once,  he  did  go  to  the  Navy  Yard  with 
me  to  look  at  a  horse. 

Q.  How  long  has  Cleaver  been  living  in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  here  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  personally  ? 

A.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the  city.  1  guess  I  was  about  the  first  one  who 
did  know  him.     Dorsey  and  myself  were  then  keeping  stable  together. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  any  imputation  upon  his  venwitjl 

A.  It  has  been  so  long  ago  I  cannot  tell.  I  never  heard  any  good  of  him  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Can't  you  state  some  particular  time  when  you  have  heard  his  reputation 
for  truth  questioned? 
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A.  TVe  have  been  frequently  sitting  in  the  office,  when  there  would  something 
transpire.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  there  was  a  man  taken  up  for  riding  across 
the  pavement,  when  the  matter  coming  up,  some  one  of  the  party  said :  "  Send 
for  Cleaver,  he  will  swear  him  out." 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  It  was  spoken  of  in  the  stable.     I  do  not  exactly  remember  who. 

Q.  In  whose  stable  ? 

A.  In  the  stables  on  8th  street.  I  had  my  office  there,  and  Mr.  Dorsey  at- 
tain ded  to  the  stables. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  present  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  maybe  five  or  six. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  one  of  that  company  ? 

A.  I  cannot.     1  might  have  made  the  remark  myself,     I  know  it  was  said. 

Q    Were  you  not  the  person  who  made  the  remark  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  was,  for  I  am  not  apt  to  make  remarks  of  that  kind  about 
any  body.     I  am  not  apt  to  say  anything  that  will  hurt  any  one's  feelings. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  us  the  name  of  any  one  person  who  was  present? 

A.  1  think  Mr.  Owen  Shekells  was  present. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  remark  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  (hat  he  did. 

y.  Who  else  besides  Mr.  Shekells  was  present  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Allen  Dorsey  was  also  present,  though  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  remark  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Who  else  were  present? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  present  for  a  certainty.  That  has  been  ten 
years  ago. 

Q.  State  some  other  occasion  when  you  heard  his  veracity  questioned  ? 

A.  It  was  the  general  conversation  when  he  was  alluded  to.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  Mr.  Shekells  say  he  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Henry  Middleton  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  reputation  for  truth  at  the  club  room. 

Q.  State  what  Mr.  Middleton  said  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

Q.  Wlien  was  this  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

John  Rainey,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ] 
A.  On  the  Island,  between  7th  and  8th  streets. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city  1 
A.  I  have  been  living  here  for  sixteen  years. 
Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity  ? 
A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  character  ? 
A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity,  or  as  a  liar, 
would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  partner  of  Cleaver? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  by  blood  with  the  same  Bainey  ? 

A.  He  is  an  uncle  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  speak  of  Cleaver  ? 

A.  Several. 

Q.  I  ask  who  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  number  here  in  town.     Mr.  Middleton  for  one. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  say  it  ? 

A.  Before  he  was  arrested  and  had  his  trial. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ? 

A.  That  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  believed. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  him  say  it  ? 

A,  Sometime  before  Cleaver  was  arrested. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  Down  at  the  Sixth  street  stable. 

Q.  Anybody  else? 

A.  Mr.  John  O'Brien. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  him  say  it  ? 

A.  At  his  restaurant,  on  Four-and-a-half  street. 

Q.  When? 

A.  Over  a  year  ago ;  and  last  night. 

Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I  cannot  think  of  any  others  at  present. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  this  reputation  you  would  not  believe  anything  he  said  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  under  oath  or  not. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  told  you  any  fact  you  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  told  you  there  was  a  horse  for  sale  at  a  particular  place,  you  wonld 
not  believe  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  1  went  there  and  saw  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  go  there  to  look  would  you  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  on  circumstances ;  if  I  was  going  that  way  I  migbt 
stop. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  go  and  look  in  consequence  of  the  statement  he  made 
to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Henry  Middleton,  sworn  and  re-examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  State  where  you  reside. 
A.  Louisiana  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 
A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  his  general  character  in  this  commimity 
as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity. 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  character  as  a  man  of  truth  ? 
A.  Very  bad. 
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j.  Woald  70Q,  from  his  general  character  for  truth  and  veracity,  believe  him 

his  oath  t 

L  I  would  not. 

]!ros8-ezamined  hy  Hr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

2-  What  is  your  business  ? 

L  Restaurant  keeper. 

2.  Where? 

i.  Ninth  street. 

2-  How  long  have  70U  kept  this  restaurant  t 

L  I  have  been  in  business  for  fifteen  years. 

2*  Bo  you  sell  liquor  there  ? 

i.  Yes,  sir. 

2-  Won't  you  please  state  who  you  have  heard  say  that  they  would  not  be- 

re  him  under  oath. 

i.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Samuel  Rainey  say  so  for  one»  and  Mr.  Michael  Gragon 

another. 

2-  When  did  you  hear  Mr.  Rainey  say  this — ^that  he  would  not  beUeve  him 

his  oath  ? 

i.  Some  four  or  five  weeks  ago. 

2-  Who  else  did  you  hear  say  it? 

k»  I  disremember  now. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  reputation,  you  would  not  believe  anything  he  said  1 

L  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

2*  Do  you  know  him  personally  ? 

L  I  do. 

2.  Did  you  ever  have  any  dealings  with  him  t 

L  Some  little. 

2.  What  sort  of  dealings  t 

L  No  further  than  only  keeping  my  horse  at  a  livery  stable. 

1.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  about  that  ? 
L  No,  sir. 

2-  When  he  told  you  he  would  keep  your  horse,  in  view  of  this  reputation, 
you  believe  he  would  t 
L  I  supposed  he  would. 

2.  What  made  you  think  he  would  ? 
L  Because  he  had  a  partner  with  him. 
2.  That  is  the  reason  ? 

L  Yes,  sir. 

I.  If  he  told  you  there  was  a  horse  for  sale  in  another  stable,  yon  would  not 

there  to  see  it  ? 

L  No,  sir. 

I,  Nor  would  you  believe  him  in  any  ordinary  matter  t 

L  No,  sir. 

},  Would  not  pay  the  least  heed  to  what  he  might  say  t 

[.  No,  sir. 

l-  Which  side  did  you  take  in  the  late  rebellion  t 

L  I  stood  neutral. 

I.  Did  you  sympathize  with  either  side  ? 

L.  Well,  somewhat. 

I.  How  did  the  "somewhat "  go  ? 

L.  Being  rather  southern  raised  I  could  not  help  my  feelings. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 
I,  The  counsel  lias  asked  you  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  who  said  thlB 
i2 
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about  Cleaver,  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was'nt  the  general  talk  among  all 
who  knew  him  ! 
A.  Yes,  eir. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  ; 

Q.  But  70U  cannot  give  any  more  than  you  hare  given  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bomt 

A.  In  Maryland. 

Q.  What  part? 

A.  Prince  George's  county. 

Mr.  Mbrrick.    A  very  good  place  to  come  from. 

Witness.    We  raise  white  men  there. 

John  Holahan,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t 
A.  In  Washington  city. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 
A.  About  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver,  a  witness  in  this  case  t 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  m  this  eom- 
munity  1 
A.  I  do. 
Q.  What  is  it  ? 
A.  Pretty  bad. 

Q.  Would  you,  from  that  general  reputation,  believe  him  on  his  oath  t 
A.  I  should  not  like  to  do  so. 
Gross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  the  same  country  Cleaver  did  t 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  born  in  Ireland.  I  understand  he  says  he  wu 
born  in  England. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Working  in  the  different  departments.  I  worked  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  in  the  Patent  Office ;  at  the  Insane  asylum,  and  around  at  other  places. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working  now  ? 

A.  I  have  not  worked  any  for  the  last  five  or  six  months.  The  last  place  I 
worked  at.  was  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  there  ? 

A.  I  was  discharged,  I  believe. 

Q.  Why  were  you  discharged  ? 

A.  The  Superintendent  told  me  that  the  work  was  pretty  scarce. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason? 

A.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  knew  of. 

Q.  And  for  the  last  six  months  you  have  not  been  doing  anv  thing. 

A.  0,  yes,  I  have.  I  said  I  was  not  at  work  any  where.  I  do  a  little  groeerj 
'business,  and  a  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  Selling  a  little  tea  and  sugar. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  it  ? 

A.  On  F  street. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  thing  else  ? 
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A.  Tea,  sir ;  I  sell  bread. 

Q.  Any  thing  else  ? 

A.  Wdl,  a  great  many  things  in  the  line  of  groeeries. 

Q.  Do  70a  sell  liquor  t 

A.  I  used  to  sell  a  little  of  it  sometiflie  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  of  it  now  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble--«any  difficulty  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  only  I  have  not  a  license. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  some  without  a  license,  and  get  into  trouble  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  into  trouble  as  regards  any  liquor. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Cleaver  t 

A.  I  knew  him  a  little. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  talk  against  his  character  for  truth  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  a  great  many. 

Q.  •*  Whot"  is  my  question. 

A.  I  disremember  now.    I  could  not  bring  to  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  place  where  it  was  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where! 

A.  I  have  heard  it  often  down  at  his  stable ;  and  I  have  heard  it  in  the 
neiehborfaood  where  I  have  been  living. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  it  t 

A.  I  disremember. 

Q.  You  cannot  mention  one  whom  you  heard  say  it  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  a  word  Cleaver  says  on  any  subject,  would  you  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  not  have  any  sort  of  faith  in  what  he  should  say  about  any 
ordinary  matter  7 

A.  I  should  not  like  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  he  would  tell  the  truth  under  oath  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  once  he  told  me  that  he  didn't  care  for  an  oath. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  What  did  he  sav  1 

A.  He  said  he  had  no  scniples  with  regard  to  taking  an  oath  if  it  suited  his 
purposes — ^if  he  could  make  any  thing  by  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

A.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1865. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  down  at  his  stable  on  Sixth  street. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  tell  you  that  ? 

A.  Some  few  of  us  were  in  conversation,  when  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy 
trials,  at  which  Cleaver  was  a  witness,  came  up.  He  then  made  this  remark* 
It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  trial. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  t 

A.  I  disremember  their  names. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  any  of  them  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say,  positively. 

Q.  Was  that  at  his  stable  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  used  to  go  there  pretty  often,  didn't  you  t 

A.  I  used  to  go  there  generally. 

Q.  Grenerally  for  what?  What  did  you  go  there  to  see  this  bad  man 
generally  for  7 
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A.  I  had  no  particular  basinese  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  went  there  bo 
more  than  I  wonld  go  any  where. 

Q.  You  knew  then  he  was  a  pretty  bad  man  ? 

A.  I  had  no  dealings  with  the  man.    I  would  not  like  to  tnist  him. 

Q.  Yon  knew  then  he  was  a  very  bad  man  ? 

A.  I  thought  by  his  own  acknowledgment  that  he  was. 

Q.  And  yet  you  would  go  there  to  see  him  ? 

A.  Not  to  keep  company  with  him.    I  went  there  to  see  friends  of  mme. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  William  Hussey. 

Q.  Did  you  use  to  see  him  there  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  often. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  had  this  talk  with  Cleaver  t 

A,  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  the  general  talk,  that  he  was  a  liar 
and  not  to  be  believed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  eeneral  talk. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  about  his  own  oath»  on  the  occasion  to  which  jon 
have  referred] 

A.  He  said  he  had  no  scruples  as  regards  taking  an  oath  if  it  would  suit  his 
own  purposes,  and  he  could  make  anytning  by  it. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  had  been  sworn  as  a  witness  on  the  conspiracy  trials, 
and  while  you  were  all  engaged  in  a  general  conversation  with  r^ard  to  that 
trial? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  He  said  that  freely  before  them  all,  didn't  he  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  secrecy  about  it  ? 
A.  There  was  none. 
Q.  It  was  openly  avowed  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  you  cannot  give  us  the  manners  of  any  of  these  men  f 
A.  No,  eir. 

Q.  What  was  he  talking  about  then  ? 
A.  He  said  he  was  a  witness  down  there. 
Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  sworn  falsely  there  f 
A.  I  cannot  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  said  he  had  sworn  falsely  there  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  swear  to  there  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know.     I  never  read  his  testimony. 
Q.  How  happened  this  conversation  that  you  speak  off 
A.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.     Some  of  the  men  there  were  reading  the 
papers  outside,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  came  up. 
Q.  Who  was  reading  the  paper  ? 
A.  I  dieromember. 
Q.  Who  first  spoke. 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  heard  Cleaver  make  the  remark. 
Q.  What  led  him  to  make  such  a  strange  remark  ? 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.     I  heard  him  expressing  himself. 
Q.  Was  he  saying  it  to  you  ? 
A.  To  the  party.    I  believe  he  remarked  it  to  me. 
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Q.  He  repeated  it  over  to  jon  1 

A.  Indeed  I  coald  not  baj  exactly,  but  I  beard  bim  express  it. 

Q.  Was  he  addressing  70a  1 

A.  He  was  addressing  all  who  were  there.  I  eoald  not  saj  to  whom  be  was 
addressing  the  remark  particularly. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  bim  make  the  remark  twice  1 

A.  I  beard  bim  make  the  remark.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  beard  bim 
make  it  twice  or  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  go  there  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  bim  there  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frequently] 

A.  I  continued  to  go  there  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  bis  saying  that  was  all  right  ? 

A.  I  bad  no  dealings  with  him. 

Q.  But  you  continued  to  visit  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  certain  business.  There  was  a  man  there  who  owed  me 
some  money,  and  I  went  to  get  it  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  Who  owed  you  money  I 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Hussey. 

Q,  Did  you  get  your  money  ? 

A.  I  got  part  of  it. 

Q.  Where  is  William  Hussey? 

A.  He  is  here  in  town. 

Q.  He  never  paid  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  pretty  much  paid  me. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  at  Cleaver's  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Jambs  Foy,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.  Thirty-six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  £.  Cleaver,  who  was  a  witness  in  this  case. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  bis  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in  this  com- 
munity f 

A.  It  is  pretty  bad. 

Q.  You  know  what  people  say  of  him  generally  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation,  as  a  man  of  truth  or  as  a  liar,  would  you  be- 
lieve bim  on  oath  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  on  circumstances.  If  be  bad  anything  to  make  by  it 
I  would  not  believe  bim.  In  an  ordinary  transaction  I  would  have  to  believe 
him. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  William  £.  Cleaver,  a  witness  ex- 
amined in  this  cause,  in  reference  to  his  having  received  any  offer  or  promise  of 
benefit,  advantage,  or  reward  for  the  testimony  be  should  give  in  this  case ; 
if  yea,  state  what  that  conversation  was  ? 

The  District  Attornby.  I  object,  on  the  ground  that  the  foundation  has 
not  been  laid. 

Mr.  Bradlby  read  from  Cleaver's  testimony,  page  93  of  the  official  record,  as 
follows : 
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"  Q.  Have  you  received  any  offer,  favor,  or  reward  fiwr  the  teetimony  y<m 
have  given  in  this  caset 

"  A.  1  have  not  from  anybody. 

"  Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  f 

**  A.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  not  from  anybody." 

Mr.  Bradley  then  stated :  I  propose  to  show,  by  the  witness  on  the  stand, 
what  Cleaver  had  said  to  him,  regarding  the  promise  of  favor  or  reward  that  he 
was  to  have  to  testify  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  do  uot  believe  that  the  counsel  reallj  thinks  that  is 
legitimate  under  the  ruling  of  your  honor. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  know  nor  care  what  the  gentleman  believes,  I  pro- 
pose it  as  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 

Mr.  PiKRRBPONT.  Then  I  object. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  object  with  courtesy,  if  you  please.  Do  not  say  you 
do  not  believe  I  am  sincere  when  I  make  a  proposition  to  the  eoort. 

The  Court.  The  witness  Cleaver  states  here  that  he  never  did  receive  any 
offer  of  favor  or  reward.  If  you  wish  to  contradict  that  statement,  you  must 
proceed  to  do  so  in  the  usual  manner.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  departure  should 
DO  had,  in  this  particular  instance,  from  the  general  rule  hud  down  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contradicting  witnesses. 

The  question  being  overruled,  Mr.  Bradley  reserved  an  exception. 

Mr.  Merrick  then  offered  in  evidence  the  record  of  conviction  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  vs.  William  E.  Cleaver.  Case  No.  4,851,  tried  at  the  March 
term  for  the  year  1867  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  District.  The  record  was 
handed  to  the  court. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Wilson  objected  to  its  recepdon  on  two  groande : 
First,  because  it  was  not  a  record  of  conviction,  as  the  court  would,  of  course, 
take  judicial  notice  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  awarding  a  new  trial,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  journal  which  he  had  placed  before  him ;  secondly,  because, 
even  if  it  were  a  record  of  conviction,  it  would  not  be  admissible  for  the 
purpose  of  impairing  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  If  it  had  any  effect  what- 
ever, it  would  be  as  to  his  competency  as  a  witness,  and  not  as  to  his  credi- 
bility, as  that  could  not  be  affected  or  impeached  in  the  way  proposed.  Mr. 
Wilson  read  from  Bennett  and  Kurd's  leading  criminal  cases  to  sustain  the 
point  raised. 

Mr.  Merrick  stated  that  the  prosecution  was  mistaken.  It  was  a  record  of 
a  conviction  and  a  sentence.  Cleaver  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Albany 
penitentiary.  He  held  that  the  record  was  admissible,  as  affecting  both  hid 
credibility  and  competency  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Merrick  read  from  5th  Hill, 
case  of  Carpenter  and  Nixon,  as  sustaining  his  view  of  the  question.  He  sab- 
mitted  that  if  it  was  a  record  of  an  infamous  crime  it  was  allowable  to  go  to  the 
jury  as  affecting  the  credit  of  the  witness.  He  offered  the  record  as  the  record  of 
an  infamous  crime,  and  as  such  competent  to  go  in  evidence.  He  maintained 
that  although  Cleaver  had  been  granted  a  new  trial,  yet  the  record  could  go  to 
show  his  credibility. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  that  the  record  did  not  affect  the  moral  character  of 
the  witness  Cleaver  except  as  to  one  particular  point,  and  thought  in  no  case  a 
record  could  be  used  to  affect  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  after  the  coansel 
had  neglected  to  produce  it,  to  prevent  the  witness  from  testifying. 

The  Court  said  that  he  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  court  would 
always  take  cognizance  of  its  own  records — not  take  notice  of  a  part  and  ignore 
the  residue.  He  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  helped  to  reverse  his  own 
ruling  given  in  the  trial  below.  Justice  Wylie  and  himself  were  on  one  side, 
and  Justice  Olin  on  the  other,  in  reference  to  one  point  at  least,  and  that  waa 
a  very  material  point  in  the  case.  Since  the  granting  of  the  new  trial,  the  wit- 
**ny3leaveT — defexidatit  in  the  record  befere  him — had  been  bailed  out,  and 
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was  DOW  waiting  to  be  tried  whenever  the  coort  shall  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
case.  He  stood  now  just  as  though  he  had  never  been  tried  at  all,  because  turn 
cotuiagf  bnt  that  on  another  trial  he  might  prove  his  entire  innocence.  He  could 
not  8ea»  therefore,  that  there  was  anj  recora  to  offer,  either  as  to  his  credibility 
or  as  to  his  competency.  Besides,  the  conviction  was  a  conviction  for  man- 
slaughter, which  was  not  a  crime  which  affected  the  credibility  of  a  witness. 
Inasmuch  as  the  law  presumes  every  man  to  be  innocent  imtil  he  is  convicted, 
and  finally  convicted,  and  there  being  no  conviction  in  that  case,  but  the  man 
being  now  at  large  on  bail  awaiting  a  new  trial,  therefore  there  was  no  record 
for  him  to  allow  to  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury. 

Exception  reserved. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  (Thursday)  morning,  at  10 
o'clock. 

Thursday,  July  11,  1867. 
The  court  was  opened  at  10  o'clock. 

Thomas  W.  Williams,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  State  where  you  reside. 

A.  On  H  street,  in  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  1 

A.  All  my  life ;  I  was  bom  and  raised  here. 

Q.  Did  you  know  William  E.  Cleaver,  the  witness  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  in  the  community  for  truth  and  vera- 
city f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  reputation  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  bad. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation,  as  a  man  of  truth  or  a  common  liar,  would 
yoa  believe  him  on  hit  oath  ? 

A.  I  should  not  think  I  would. 

Cross-examined  by  the  District  Attorney  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Cleaver  7 

A.  About  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  the  livery  business  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been.     I  am  not,  at  present. 

Q.  Did  you  see  much  of  Cleaver  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  employing  him  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Rainey  in  business  ? 

A.  I  recollect  seeing  him  with  him  on  6th  street ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  engaged  with  him  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  engaged  in  the  livery  stable  business,  in 
connection  with  his  business  as  veterinary  surgeon  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect.  While  passing  by  I  have  seen  him  on  6th  street 
a  good  df^,  down  around  the  stable.     I  never  went  there  very  often. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  it  was  you  heard  speak  of  his  character  for  truth  ? 

A.  1  have  heard  a  good  many  say  they  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath* 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A«  I  have  heard  it  here  lately. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  it  previous  to  this  trial,  or  to  the  trial  of  Cleaver  t 
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A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  did  hear  anjbodj  say  thej  would  not  believe  kin 
on  his  oath  before  the  trial. 

Q.  Tou  know  there  was  a  good  deal  of  prejadio&  excited  against  lum  on  ac- 
count of  that  trial.  Now  I  will  aak  yon  ii^  at  any  time,  you  ever  heaidanjoiie 
&p(uik  of  Cleaver's  reputation  for  truth  previous  to  this  trial  and  to  hia  own  trial  I 

A.  0,  yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  when  it  was  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  persons  speak  of  him  at  the  time  he  was  put  in  as  govern- 
ment inspector  of  horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  acting  in  that  capacity  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  how  long  it  was.  1  recollect  he  put  a  few  hones  of 
mine  in  while  he  was  over  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  you  heard  his  character  for  truth  assailed  I 

A.  When  he  was  there  acting  as  inspector,  persons  came  to  me  and  remarked 
that  Cleaver  was  over  there  inspectine  horses,  and  that  if  I  had  any  I  had  bet- 
ter take  them  over  ;  that  1  coula  get  mem  through  very  handy. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  that  1 

A.  *I  disremember  who  the  gentlemen  were  who  were  patting  horses  in  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  horses  over  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  horses  through  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  them  through  ? 

A.  Well,  I  put  them  through. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  paid  Cleaver  anything  for  it  ? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  bribe  Cleaver  to  put  your  horses  through  ? 

A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer. 

(Objected  to  bv  Mr.  Merrick.    Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  This  is  a  thing,  it  striked  me,  which  would  make  an  impression  upon  yoar 
mind.  Can  you  state  who  it  was  that  gave  you  this  information,  upon  which  it 
seems  you  acted  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  contractors;  Inow  disremember  who.  There  were  a  good  manj 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  name  of  one? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  received  this  information  1 

A.  At  my  stable ;  I  kept  stable  then. 

Q.  When  you  got  this  information  how  long  did  you  wait  before  you  acted  on 
it  ?     Did  you  hesitate,  or  act  upon  it  immediately  ? 

A.  I  went  right  over  and  took  my  horses  there  ? 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  put  in  horses  over  there  7 

A.  Nearly  four  years. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  his  reputation  assailed  7 

A.  0,  I  have  heard  a  great  many  persons  speaking  loose  of  him. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  people  say  he  was  not  an  honest  man,  that  he  was  a  liar,  and 
that  he  couldn't  be  believed  in  anything  he  said. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  when  it  was,  and  where  it  was,  and  who  yon  heard  aaj 
that? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  and  where  it  was ;  it  has  been  so  numerous  I 
could  not  tell  you.  So  many  persons  have  said  so,  that  I  cannot  tell  who  thej 
are.    Ihjive heard  some  persons  around  on  H  street  speak  of  him  in  that  way. 
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A.  Before  the  trial ;  some  two  or  three  jean  ago. 
Q.  State  the  names  of  these  persons  t 

A.  Owen  Shekells  I  have  heard  say  he  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath. 
Q.  Who  else  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  Mr.  John  0.  Cook  say  so  ? 
Q.  The  one  who  was  on  the  stand  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  some  other  names. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recall  any  others,  but  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
round  in  the  neighborhood  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  You  thought  pretty  badly  of  him  when  you  found  he  would  take  your 
horses,  did  you  ? 

(Objected  to.    Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Did  these  matters,  about  receiving  and  passing  horses,  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  your  opinion  as  to  his  general  reputation  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick.    Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  did  not  think  he  was  fit  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Pibrrbpont.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  whether  you  thought  he  was  fit 
for  the  place  or  not,  but  am  asking  you  whether  the  fact  of  his  passing  horses 
entered  your  judgment  of  his  reputation  for  truth  f 

A.  I  should  think  it  did. 

Q.  Tou  thought,  then,  that  it  was  damaging  to  his  character  for  truth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  found  that  out,  did  you^immediately  quit  going  there  ? 

A.  I  stopped  going  there  when  I  got  my  horses  through. 

Q.  You  did  not  until  then  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  side  in  the  late  rebellion  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  or  express  sympathy  with  either  side  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  three  months'  service  on  this  side  1 

Q.  Did  you  continue  your  sympathies  on  the  Union  side  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  state  that  I  was  under  the  government  employ. 

Q.  And  you  had  them  at  the  time  you  were  putting  the  horses  in  1 

A.  Certainly,  I  had. 

Q.  And  they  were  quite  keen  then,  were  they  not  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Cleaver  was  employed  by  the  government 
to  inspect  horses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  was  generally  said  horses  could  be  got  through,  with  his  inspection, 
very  easily  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  fact,  among  other  facts,  entered  into  your  estimate  of  his 
general  character  for  truth  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that,  as  a  man  of  truth,  he  was  bound  to  pass  no 
horses  but  good  horses  ? 

A.  Yes,  fiir. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  district  attorney  to  state  the  name  of  some 
individual  whom  you  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  truth  or  falsehood.  You 
state  you  cannot  name  any  particular  party,  other  than  those  you  have  men- 
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tioned.  Now,  tell  the  jury  whether  it  was  not  almost  nniyersallj  said  of  him, 
when  hit)  veracity  was  discoBsedy  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  truth. 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  cannot  remember  the  names  of  persons  who  said  he  was  i 
man  who  lied  ? 

A.  Because  so  many  said  so  that  I  cannot. 

Jackson  Pumphrey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Please  state  where  you  reside? 

A.  In  the  Seventh  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city  of  Washington  t 

A.  About  fifty-three  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t 

A.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  bnilder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  £.  Oleaver,  who  was  examined  as  a  witness  in 
this  case  ] 

A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  in  this  com- 
munity ? 

A.  It  has  never  been  considered  very  good,  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  of  him 
goes.     I  have  known  him  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  considered  bad  t 

A.  I  never  heard  him  spoken  of  as  being  a  very  correct  and  good  man  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  him  spoken  of  in  regard  to  his  being  a  man  who  would 
tell  the  truth,  or  who  would  tell  a  lie  ? 

A.  The  first  time  that  my  attention  was  called  to  that  was,  I  think,  some 
twelve  years  ago.     I  bad  purchased  a  horse — 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  need  not  go  into  facts. 

Witness.  I  was  going  to  state  that  my  brother,  who  keeps  a  livery  stable, 
stated  to  me  that  there  was  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  anything  Mr.  Cieayer 
told  me. 

Q.  From  his  general  reputation,  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity,  would  yon 
believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  responsibility  resting  upon  your  shoulders  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  conclusion  to  which  you  were  to  come,  would  you  take  his  oath 
as  justifying  the  conclusion  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Piebrepont.  Objection  sustained.  Exception  re- 
served.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.PlERBEPONT : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  was  born  and  raised  here. 

Q.  This  talk  that  you  say  you  had  about  Cleaver  not  being  believed,  was 
with  your  brother  about  a  horse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  My  brother  said  he  would  not  take  his  word  in  r^ard  to  any 
thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  generally,  said  on  the  subject  by  men  dealing 
in  horses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  heard  some  talk  on  that  general  subject  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  understanding  down  here,  and  all  over  the  world, 
M  you  know,  \an'\.  lYvet^,  o\i  ^^  «»\]^q»^^^\.  ^C  b^^irse- trading  I 
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A.  I  never  dealt  much  in  hone-trading  myself,  and  therefore  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Your  brother  kept  the  livery  stable  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  way  people  talked,  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing horses  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose,  if  I  were  allowed  to  say  so,  that  people  ought  to  deal  as 
honestly  in  transactions  of  that  kind  as  regards  any  other  transactions. 

Q.  Ton  have  bought  and  sold  horses ;  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Some  little.  I  have  always  found  men  to  be  very  honest  in  those  trans- 
actions. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

A.  I  carry  on  house  building. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  rebellion,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  t 

A.  If  I  took  it  either  way,  I  took  it  in  defence  of  my  country. 

Q.  Did  you  take  either  side  1 

A.  I  advised  my  children  to  go  into  the  war  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  I 
had  three  sons,  and  I  advised  them  all  to  go  in,  and  they  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  other  part  ? 

A.  No»  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  your  ability  to  take  the  juror's  oath  ever  been  brough 
before  you  t 

A.  I  have  been  a  juror.     I  was  never  questioned  as  to  my  loyalty. 

Q.  Tour  sympathies  went  with  the  Union  side  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did,  strongly,  and  do  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Cleaver  ?  Have  you  ever  had 
any  business  with  him  ? 

A.  No  more  than  talking  with  him  casually  on  the  street. 

Q.  Have  you  often  talked  with  him  ? 

A.  I  have,  I  suppose,  talked  with  him  a  dozen  times  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  trade  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  brother  alone  who  had  horse  dealings  with  him  ? 

A.  My  brother,  as  I  stated,  kept  a  livery  stable.  What  his  dealings  with 
Cleaver  were  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  us  he  had  dealings,  and  that  that  was  the  origin  of  this 
opinion  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  I  was  about  to  have  some  transactions  with  Mr.  Cleaver, 
and  my  brother  advised  me  not.  I  was  going  to  give  him  a  horse  which  I  had 
traded  for  to  attend  to.  I  thought  it  was  desirable  that  somebody  should  attend 
to  the  horse. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  As  horse  doctor. 

Q.  Your  brother  advised  against  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Tallmadoe  J.  Lambert,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pibrrepoivt  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  where  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  at  present  reside  on  H  street,  between  21st  and  22d,  No.  176. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  General. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  office  ] 

A.  Since  October  11,  1863. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  1865  ? 


A.  T  resided  on  II  Btreet,  No,  587,  betweeti  4th  and  5th. 

Q.  On  wliicb  side  of  the  atre^t  did  you  reside  t 

A.  On  tbe  south  eide* 

Q,  How  far  were  you  from  honse  No,  541 1 

A,  At  most  one  equare  and  thn^&qiiarteFd.  

Q,  Will  you  describe  to  the  jury  the  external  itrncture  of  the  bouse  ytrawew 
then  UviTig  in  I 

A,  Tbe  house,  as  I  said  before,  is  situated  on  the  eoatb  aide  of  H  street,  e*n 
of  the  centre  of  the  square,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  dtreets.  It  is  a  brick 
house^  three  stories  and  a  basementt  with  hl^h  winding  steps  of  granite. 

Q,  What  kind  of  a  basement  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  basement  under  ground,  or  wbit 
ia  known  as  an  English  basement  f 

A.  It  is  an  English  basement  on  a  level  with  the  gfouud. 
I    Q.  How  high  are  the  etepa  ? 

A,  There  are  eight  steps,  I  believe  ;  thepi^ctie  height  in  feet  I  do  notrft- 
member. 

I      Q,  Kow  go  on  with  your  description  of  the  house, 

P    A,  The  house  has  maible  facings,  window  sills,  and  tappings.     The  etqtf 
have  an  iron  railing  running  up  on  the  judiciaiy  side.    To  the  weet  of  the  l>oiL«fl 
is  an  open  lot     Immediately  adjoining  the  lot,  on  the  west,  ia  a  brick  home  W 
longing  formerly  to  Mr*  Donn,  formerly  a  justice  of  the  peace  hem.    To  tkc 
east  of  the  house  there  i^,  and  whs  at  that  time*  a  brick  building  ecaroely  per- 
eeptibly  higher  than  my  own,  and  having  a  different  front  from  the  sttwt,  tti 
Bteps  letting  out  immediately  from  the  street* 
I    Q.  Who  was  living  with  you  in  that  house  in  April,  1S65  t 
r    A.  There  was  my  mother,  and  the  servant  girl^     The  front  floor  was  oceti^ 
pied  by  a  gentlema,n  and  a  lady, 
f     Q.  Yonr  mother  was  keeping  house  ?  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L 

OnMS-exsmined  hf  Mr.  Pi Wbbpont  : 

Q.  Which  way  from  541  is  587  ? 

A.  To  the  east. 

Q.  After  yon  leave  541,  what  is  the  first  street  you  come  to  t 

A.  Sixth  street. 

Q.  Where  is  587  in  relation  to  Sixth  street  f 

A.  587,  as  I  said  before,  is  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Q.  Then  after  you  leave  541,  yon  first  come  to  Sixth  street  don't  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  next  street  is  Fifth  street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  587  is  between  what  streets  ? 

A.  Between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you  go  east  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  how  wide  the  lot  is  ? 

A.  It  is  twenty-five  feet,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Do  your  steps  run  up  both  ways,  or  one  way  t 

A.  One  way. 

Q.  It  is  an  English  basement  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  of  brick  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it»painted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  painted  ? 

A.  Not  since  it  was  built,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
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I  Wbat  kind  of  finishing  has  it — the  architrayes  and  sills  t 

L.  They  are  of  marble. 

I.  White  are  they  t 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I,  Which  way  do  the  steps  start  to  go  up  ? 

L.  The  tendency  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  is  east. 

I.  But  how  high  are  they  1 

L.  There  are,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  eight  steps. 

I,  And  an  English  basement  1 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  The  house  is  there  now  just  as  it  was  in  1865  ? 

L.  Yes,  sir ;  precisely  the  same.    There  is  a  little  di£ference  in  the  painting 

he  wood  work,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  house. 

I,  On  die  west  side  of  your  house  there  was  an  open  lot  ? 

L  Yes,  sir. 

I.  On  the  east  side  of  your  house  there  was  a  brick  house  came  up  also  to  itl 

L  Yes,  sir. 

2-  Immediately  adjoining,  with  no  ally  between  t 

L  No,  sir. 

1.  How  high  is  the  parlor  floor  firom  the  basement  floor  ? 

L  The  exact  height  of  the  steps,  that  I  could  not  exactly  determine. 

2*  When  you  enter  the  basement,  do  you  enter  on  a  leyel  with  the  pavement, 

io  you  step  down  ? 

^.  You  step  down  two  steps. 

2-  Then  the  floor  of  the  basement  is  below  the  payement  7 

L  Somewhat  below. 

2.  And  you  reach  the  parlor  floor  by  ascending  the  steps? 
L  Yes,  sir. 

iirs.  Frbdbrika  B.  Lambert,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

J.  Do  you  reside  in  Washington  city  1 

i.  I  do. 

J.  Were  you  living  in  Washington  in  1865  f 

k.  I  was. 

5.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  whereabouts  in  Washington  city  you  were  living 

April,  1865  ? 

A..  587  H  street,  between  4th  and  5th. 

3.  Which  side  of  H  street? 
^.  South. 

[J.  The  house  fronting  north  ? 

^.  Yes,  sir. 

l^.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of  the  President's  assassination  ? 

A..  I  do. 

Q,.  Were  you  residing  in  that  house  on  that  night  ? 

A.  I  was. 

^.  Will  you  be  so  good,  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  to  tell  the  jury  if  anylihing  occurred 

it  night  after  10  o'clock,  and  if  you  conversed  with  any  one  from  the  parlor 

idow  of  your  house.     If  so,  state  the  conversation,  and  who  they  were,  as 

as  you  could  judge  from  their  dress. 

A.  Between  1 1  and  12  o'clock  I  heard  a  voice,  indistinctly,  on  the  street, 
ling  out:  "The  President  was  shot."  I  was  in  the  rear  room  of  my  house, 
my  bed  room,  and  I  immediately  got  a  shawl  and  threw  it  around  me  and 
nt  down  to  the  front  door  with  the  intention  of  going  out,  but  found  it  was 

damp  and  dark.     I  then  turned  round  and  went  into  my  parlor,  my  front 
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room,  on  a  line  with  the  portioo.  I  then  opened  the  window  and  aaw  two 
Boldiers  paseing.  I  immediately  asked  them  what  was  the  matleF— what  eaand 
the  excitement.  One  of  them  spoke  np,  and  said  the  Preeident  was  shot.  I 
asked  him  by  whom?  He  said,  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth.  I  asked  lum  If  he  saw 
it?  He  said  he  did  not;  that  he  was  not  in  the  theatre,  bnt  aboat  there.  I 
then  asked  him  what  so  many  soldiers  were  doing  in  the  city.  I  thought  j^ 
bably  there  was  a  mob,  or  some  disturbance;  but  he  toM  me  that  they  had  oome 
in  to  witness  a  torchlight  procession,  and  weie  retnming  to  Camp  Barry. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  were  returning  to  Gamp  Barry  % 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  whom  I  had  seen  go  by,  he  said,  had  gone  to  Camp 
Barry,  and  that  they  were  on  their  way  there. 

Q.  From  what  window  was  it  you  spoke  to  them  t 

A.  My  parlor  window. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  describe  the  relative  position  of  your  parlor  to  the  ground 
floor;  how  high  was  it  above  the  ground  floor? 

A.  I  suppose  it  run  up  some  eight  or  ten  steps.  I  cannot  very  well  aaybov 
high  it  was. 

Q.  Did  these  two  men  remain  together  when  ihey  were  replying  to  yoor 
questions,  or  did  any  one  of  them  step  forward  and  make  a  reply? 

A.  One  stepped  a  little  forward  of  the  other,  and  spoke  to  me.  I  knew  tbej 
were  soldiers.  They  told  me  they  were;  and  I  saw  from  their  dress  Aat  tbej 
were.  I  could  see  only  indistincUy,  because  the  gas  in  my  parlor  was  vecy  in- 
distinct. 

Q.  Was  it  quite  dark  outside  1 

A.  Yes,  sir;  very  dark. 

Q.  But  you  could  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  see  ihat  they  were  sddien? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  reflection  of  my  light 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  It  was  quite  dark  outside  was  it  not,  madame  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  damp  and  drizzly  weather. 

Q.  What  made  you  go  to  the  front  window,  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ? 
A.  To  learn  if  the  President  was  really  shot. 
Q.  What  made  you  think  about  it  ? 

A.  Because,  when  in  my  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  I  indistinctly  heard 
a  voice  in  the  street  say,  "  The  President  is  shot." 
Q.  You  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  voice  was,  then,  pretty  loud  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  the  person  whom  I  heard,  was  calling  out  to  know  where  some 
one  lived.  I  could  not  hear  who  it  was.  He  exclaimed :  *'  The  President  has 
been  shot." 

Q.  It  must  have  been  very  loud  for  you  to  have  heard  it  in  the  rear  of  yoor 
house  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Were  your  windows  open  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  my  window  was  not  open. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  vory  darkt  damp,  and  drizzly,  you  sajl 
^  A.  It  was  not  very  dark,  because  I  think  the  moon  would  at  that  time  luTe 
given  light  had  it  not  been  so  cloudy  and  damp. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  go  after  you  heard  that  call  ? 

A.  I  went  first  to  the  head  of  my  steps,  to  listen. 

Q.  You  opened  the  door,  did  you  ? 

A.  Hearing  a  voice  very  uidistincUy,  I  called  for  my  shawl. 

Q.  Did  yon  open  the  door  1 
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A.  I  went  down  stain  and  opened  the  door,  bat  finding  it  too  damp  to  go  out 
on  thejportico-^* 

Q.  Ton  did  that  after  yon  heard  this  call  that  the  President  had  been  killed? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  went  to  the  door,  did  yon  see  anybody  ? 

A.  No  one  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anybody  ? 

A.  No,  sh* ;  there  was  not  a  sonl  stirring  on  the  street. 

Q.  Not  when  you  went  to  the  door  t  Bat  yon  had  heard  this  cry  before  yon 
went  to  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  After  yon  got  to  the  door,  it  was  still  1 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  yon  went  back  to  your  room  and  sot  a  shawl  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  ^t  my  shawl  before  I  came  down. 

Q.  Yon  went  then,  into  the  parlor  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to  the  front  door. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  front  door,  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  1 

A  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Then  what  next  did  yon  do  I 

A.  I  then  returned.  Finding  it  too  damp  for  my  health  to  go  upon  the  portico, 
I  walked  into  my  parlor. 

Q.  After  you  got  into  your  parlor,  what  did. you  hear? 

A.  I  heard  my  own  voice,  and  then  I  raised  the  window. 

Q.  Who  were  you  speaking  to  ? 

A.  To  my  servant,  or  some  one  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  1 

A  I  do  not  remember,  except  that  I  was  discussing  whether  or  not  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  me  to  go  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  say  so  to  the  servant  1 

A.  I  really  do  not  recollect.  My  purpose- 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  do  not  ask  your  purpose.  You  say  you  heard  a  voice, 
and  that  voice  was  your  own  voice  ? 

A  I  said  if  I  heard  a  voice  it  was  my  own  voice ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  If  my  voice  was  sounding  I  was  debating  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  my  goin^  to  the  front  door. 

Q.  To  whom  were  you  speaking  ? 

A,  To  my  servant. 

Q.  Which  servant  ? 

A.  A  colored  woman  named  Margaret. 

Q.  What  did  Margaret  say  as  to  the  propriety  of  your  going  to  the  door  f 

A  She  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  not  proper ;  that,  as  I  was  very  sasoepti- 
ble  to  cold  I  had  better  go  to  the  window. 

Q.  She  remonstrated  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Margaret,  where  did  you  go  1 

A.  I  went  to  my  parlor  window. 

Q.  You  remember  distinctly  that  it  was  dangerous  for  you  to  go  to  the  door  1 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  presume  so.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  but 
still  she  did  say  so. 

Q.  Margaret  remonstrated  with  yon,  and  you  agreed  with  her  that  it  was 
unsafe? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  talking  with  Margaret,  did  you  hear  anybody  oat  of 
doors? 
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A.  No.    I  heard  nobodj  ont  there  then,  bnt  I  opened  the  window  for  the 
porpoBe. 

Q.  While  jou  were  talking  with  Margaret,  did  you  hear  any  more  calk  about 
the  President  being  shot  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it  afterwards. 

Q.  After  you  got  into  the  parlor  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  should  open  the  window  until  I  heard  some 
one  coming  ;  but  I  did  open  it. 

Q.  How  did  it  open  ?    Did  it  raise,  or  was  it  upon  hinges  ? 

A.  It  raised. 

Q.  Was  there  a  blind  to  your  wmdow  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  an  outside  blind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  closed  or  open  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  open. 

Q.  Was  Margaret  in  the  room  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  lift  it  up  1 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  I  lifted  it  myself. 

Q.  After  you  lifted  it  what  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  lust  above  a  good  many  soldiers  going  along. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  t 

A.  East  from  my  house. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  about  t 

A.  I  suppose  about  a  dozen. 

Q.  Had  they  guns  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  belieTe  they  had. 

Q.  But  they  were  soldiers  ? 

A.  They  were  dressed  in  soldier's  clothes. 

Q.  Marching  slow  or  fast  ? 

A.  Walking  in  an  ordinary  gait. 

Q.  They  were  in  no  hurry  1 

A.  None  that  I  could  discover. 

Q.  What  did  this  one,  that  you  talked  with  out  of  the  window,  tell  you  about 
these  soldiers  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  doing  in  town.  He  told  me  that  they  bid 
come  in  to  see  the  torchlight  procession,  and  were  going  to  Gamp  Barry.  He 
said  himself  and  companion  were  also  going  there. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  his  companion  was  ? 

A.  Oh.  no. 

Q.  What  more  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  Booth.  He  told  me  he  had  not,  that  he  was  not 
in  the  theatre,  but  about  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  more  than  this  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  what  1  have  stated. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more? 

A.  He  only  answered  my  questions. 

Q.  Did  vou  ask  them  where  Booth  was  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  what  so  many  soldiers  were  doing  in  the  city? 

A.  I  did.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  a  mob,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
caused  by  the  assasination  of  the  President. 

Q.  And  you  told  them  you  thought  so  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  both  talk  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  onlv  one. 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  1 
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A.  I  do  not  tliiuk  I  would  be  able  to  distinguisb  him,  there  was  such  an  in 
difitmct  light 

Q.  How  long  did  thej  talk  with  you  there  ] 

A.  I  Buppose  from  three  to  five  minutes — ^perhaps  not  as  long. 

Q.  Dirt  they  seem  very  much  excited  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  remarked  that  they  all  seemed  to  be  very  cool  under  the 
circumstances  ? 

Q.  These  two  men  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  at  all  ? 

A.  Np,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  walked  off,  did  they  walk  in  a  hurry  ] 

A.  I  did  not  observe  their  motions  when  they  left.  I  had  no  further  business 
with  them,  and  took  no  notice  of  them. 

Q.  They  answered  you  deliberately  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  very  respectfully. 

Q.  Had  they  guns  7 

A.  I  presume  not,  as  I  saw  none. 

Q.  What  had  they  on  their  heads  ? 

A.  I  presume  they  had  caps. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  your  memory  is  about  whether  they  had  caps  on  or  not  1 

A.  Tbey  told  me  they  were  soldiers,  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  their  dress, 
as  I  didn't  suppose  I  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  identify  them. 

Q.  Did  they  have  soldier's  clothes  on] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  color? 

A.  Blue. 

Q.  Were  they  clothes  with  capes,  or  officers'  clothes? 

A.  I  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  they  were  not  officers  clothes. 

Q.  Had  they  capes  ? 

A.  I  think  they  nad,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  know  their  general  appearance 
indicated  them  to  be  soldiers. 

Q.  Had  they  the  same  general  appearance  as  those  who  marched  before  them  ] 

A.  I  did  not  see  those  who  marched  before  them. 

Q.  Did  those  that  marched  before  them,  show  any  excitement  ? 

A.  My  window  was  not  open  when  they  passed. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  you  were  to  be  called  here  ? 

A.  I  came  of  my  own  accord. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  of  your  own  accord  ? 

A.  Yesterday.  I  was  reading  the  paper  one  day,  and  seeing  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  who  had  testified  on  this  point,  I  remarked :  '*Why,  here  is  either 
a  false  representation,  or  a  very  strange  coincidence ;  this  conversation  certainly 
took  place  at  my  house,  and  I  was  the  one  who  put  the  questions  to  the  soldiers.*' 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  whether  these  persons  that  you  talked  with  were  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  artillerymen  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  different  suits  that  soldiers  wear. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  their  clothes  were  light  blue,  or  dark  blue  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  they  wore  a  jacket,  or  a  long  coat  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  the  men  sufficiently  to  know  whether  they  had  on  long 
coats  or  jackets. 

Q.  Will  vou  state  whether  you  can  tell  anything  at  all  about  the  color  of 
the  clothes? 

A.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  light  was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  observe 
their  clothes,  nor  would  my  attention  have  been  called  to  them  had  the  night 
been  bright  as  day,  unless  by  accident. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  read  this  testimony  of  which  yon  have  spoken  f 
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A.  A  few  days  ago. 

Q.  How  many  1 

A.  I  suppose  three  or  four ;  it  might  have  been  B 

Q.  What  paper  did  yon  find  it  in  l 

A.  The  Evening  Express. 

Q.  When  you  had  read  this,  how  and  when  did  ; 
have  stated  here  ? 

A.  After  I  had  finished  reading  I  remarked  to  th 
either  a  misrepresentation  or  a  very  strange  coinci 
now  purporting  to  come  from  another,  certainly  occi 

Q.  After  they  had  passed,  did  you  hear  anything 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  a  man  across  the  street,  \ 
relating  to  some  one  the  facts  connected  with  the 
having  been  present  and  saw  it,  as  he  stated. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  conversation  witl 

A.  After. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  occur  after  these  soldiers  le 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  anything. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  by  the  window  ? 

A.  Not  very  long. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  I  was  looking  in  and  out,  being  backwards  ar 
several  times.     I  do  not  know  that  I  remained  ther 

Q.  At  these  different  times,  when  you  were  bac 
window,  did  you  see  any  other  people  passing  ? 

A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  saw  a  good  many  soldiers  goin^ 

Q.  Were  they  passing  slowly  or  hurriedly  ? 

A.  Some  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  others  not. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  to  themselves.     1  did  not  j 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  in  reference 
dent  ? 

A.  They  were  speaking  of  the  matter,  but  I  did 
had  already  heard  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  but  soldiers  passing  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been  ;  the  light  was  too  inc 

Q.  It  was  still  dark  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  cloudy  and  drizzly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  after  these  facts  occur 
and  spoke  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  my  office  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  but  you  were  not  at  home. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  me,  madame  ? 
A.  Oh,  ever  since  I  have  known  myself. 
Mr.  Riddle.  Your  reputation  is  good. 
Mr.  Bradley.  I  hope  so;  but  it  is  getting  in  ver 

Margaret  Williams  (colored)  sworn  and  exami; 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  Who  do  you  live  with  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Lambert. 
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Q.  Who  were  you  living  with  when  the  President  was  killed  i 

A.  Mrs.  Lambert. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  living  with  her  ever  since  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  the  President  was  killed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mrs.  Lambert  calling  upon  you  for  a  shawl  or  anything 
that  night,  after  she  went  to  retire  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Lambert  do  when  she  got  her  shawl  ? 

A.  Hearing  loud  talking  in  the  street,  she  went  into  the  room  from  the  passage. 

Q.  Did  she  go  to  the  front  door  ? 

A.  No ;  she  did  not 

Q.  Did  she  go  into  the  parlor  ? 

A.  She  went  to  the  parlor  window. 

Q.  Was  the  window  up  or  down  ? 

A.  Down,  and  she  hoisted  it. 

Q.  Did  she  speak  to  anybody  ? 

A.  Some  soldiers  went  fdong — a  crowd  first,  and  then  two  soldiers  by  them- 
selves. She  asked  those  two  what  was  the  matter,  and  they  said  the  President 
was  shot.     She  asked  them  who  did  it.     They  told  her  that  Booth  had  done  it. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  She  did  not  go  to  the  front  door,  did  she  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  she  did  go  to  the  front  door,  but  I  told  her  to  come  in,  because 
it  was  too  damp  out  there. 

Q.  She  opened  the  front  door,  did  she  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  standing  in  the*front  door  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  out  on  the  portico. 

Q.  When  she  stood  on  the  portico  at  the  front  door,  did  you  see  anybody  ? 

A.^  No,  sir. 

Q.'  Were  any  soldiers  passing  while  she  stood  on  the  portico  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stand  on  the  portico  ? 

A.  Not  long. 

Q.  About  how  long — ^five  or  ten  minutes  ? 

A.  Not  that  long.  She  came  in  on  my  advising  her  to.  I  told  her  it  was 
too  damp  out  there  for  her. 

Q.  Was  it  damp  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  raining  or  drizzling  ? 

A.  It  was  about  drizzling. 

Q.  Did  it  drizzle — did  it  succeed  in  that  t     (Laughter.) 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  light  or  dark  1 

A.  I  know  it  was  a  very  dark  night,  because  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  she  would  not  let  me  go ;  she  said  it  was  too  damp. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  after  coming  in  from  the  door  ? 

A.  Into  the  parlor. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  by  the  window  when  she  was  in  the  parlor  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  right  behind  Mrs.  Lambert,  but  I  was  not  at  the  window. 

Q.  How  many  soldiers  passed  while  you  stood  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  say.  I  know  a  great  many  passed.  Two  passed 
when  she  asked  the  question. 

Q.  They  stopped,  did  they  1 
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A*  Yes,  air, 

Q.  And  had  a  cony^reation  with  hex  t 

A*  Yes,  sir, 

Q»  How  were  those  two  clr^s^ed  I 

A*  I  do  not  know. 

Q*  They  bad  pins,  had  they  T 

A.  I  do  not  remember.     I  know  they  had  caps  on  their  heads. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  theae  soldiers'  clothes  with  cafisf 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q*  Was  there  any  ornament  on  the  cups  f 

A.  It  was  too  dark>  I  cotild  not  tell 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  he  in  a  harry  t 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  the  other  soldiers  also  in  a  hurrj^  I 

A,  Yest  sir, 

Q.  How  long  did  these  men  talk  Uieref 

A*  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was, 

Q,  Had  yon  heard  anything  before  they  came  there  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir  J  when  we  were  up  stairs  we  heard  loud  talking,  and  on  he 
it  cnme  down, 

Q^  You  were  both  np  staliB  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  what  room? 

A,  She  was  in  her  room, 

Q,  Where  was  her  room  ? 

A,  The  back  chamber  up  etaire, 

Q,  Not  over  the  parlor  story  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  her  there;  what  were  you  doing? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  e:iactly  what  I  waa  doing. 

Q.  Was  she  going  to  bed? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Preparing  to  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  OS  what  yon  heard  in  that  back  room  up  stairs  over  the  parlor. 

A.  I  heard  loud  talking  out  in  the  street,  and  heard  something  said  about 
President  being  shot. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  both  heard  this  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  then  do  1 

A.  After  we  heard  that,  we  went  into  the  little  room  next  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  into  the  little  room  ? 

A.  She  went  in  there  and  was  going  to  say  something,  bat  she  thov|^  t 
would  not  hear  her  and  so  she  came  down  stairs. 

Q.  Then  did  she  go  to  the  porch  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  opened  the  door  and  went  on  the  porch  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  her  and  told  her  it  was  too  damp  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  came  down  stairs  did  you  hear  any  more  calling  ahosC 
President  being  killed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  soldiers  going  by  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  so  as  they  went  by? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  others  7 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  excited  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bj  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Were  70a  present  the  other  daj  when  Mrs.  Lambert  mentioned  about  this 
conversation,  to  which  the  witness  had  testified  here  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  her  speak  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  read  it  in  the  paper. 
Q.  Did  you  tell  her  then  you  recollected  it  I 
(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.     Question  withdrawn.) 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Lambert  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  are  satisfied  this  conversation  was  after  eleven  o'clock. 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

John  T.  Holahan  sworn  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  reside  ? 

A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? 

A.  I  carry  on  the  stonecutting  business ;  make  tombstones  and  attend  to 
marble  work  generally. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  in  1865  ? 

A.  On  H  street,  at  Mrs.  Surratt's,  between  sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 

Q.  Had  you  a  family  there  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  vou  went  to  board  there  ? 

A.  The  first  week  in  February.  I  would  not  like  to  locate  the  day  posi- 
tively, but  I  think  on  the  first. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  state  who  else  boarded  in  the  house  besides  yourself. 

A.  Louis  J.  Weichmann  boarded  there,  and  a  Miss  Dean,  a  little  girl  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  They  were  the  only  parties  who  boarded  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Who  else  lived  there  and  formed  part  of  the  family  at  the  time  you  went? 
Was  Miss  Fitzpatrick  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  boarded  in  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  Miss  Lete  Jenkins  coming  there  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  staid  there  for  about  a  week,  I  think. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Weichmann  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  there  named  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Weichmann  there  before  you,  or  did  he  come  after  you  ? 

A.  He  was  there  before  me.  When  I  went  to  inquire  for  board  there  he  was 
the  gentleman  who  opened  the  door. 

Q.  After  you  went  there  to  board,  state  whether  there  was  any  intimacy  be- 
tween Atzerodt  and  Louis  Weichmann  or  not  ? 

A.  They  appeared  to  be  very  intimate. 

Q.  State  wnether  you  ever  saw  them  come  there  together  or  not] 

JL  Frequently. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  evidence  of  their  intimacy  in  r^ard  to  clothbg, 
or  anything  of  that  kindl 

A.  One  day  I  met  them  on  the  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 
Atzerodt  had  on  Weichmann's  military  coat  and  cape. 

Q.  While  they  were  in  the  hoase  together,  will  yon  state  whether  there  wad 
any  intimacy  between  them  or  not  ? 

A.  They  were  as  intimate  as  friends  could  be. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  occupy  in  the  house  1 

A.  Front  room,  over4he  parlor.  My  daughter  occupied  the  adjoining  room 
over  the  passage. 

Q.  Your  daughter  is  how  old  ? 

A.  She  is  now  sixteen. 

Q.  She  was  then  about  fourteen  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  did  Weichmann  occupy  ? 

A.  The  back  room — ^the  room  back  of  my  room. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  <»r  not  Atzerodt  was  up  in 
Weichmann's  room  1 

A.  I  have  seen  him  in  Weichmann's  room  several  times  while  passing  to  and 
from  mv  room. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Herold  there  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Booth  there  ? 

A.  Frequently. 

Q.  In  whose  company  did  you  find  himt 

A.  He  was  generally  in  the  parlor  with  Mrs.  Snrratt  and  the  ladies. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  was  associating  with  Atzerodt  and  Wdchman 
or  not  ? 

A.  I  might  say,  that  on  four  occasions  I  have  seen  them  all  together. 

Q.  Atzerodt,  Booth,  and  Weichmann  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April  1 

A.  I  was  in  my  room. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  prisoner  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  interval  of  time  had  passed  since  you  had  last  seen  him  before  then  ? 

A.  May  be  ten  days  previous. 

Q.  Now  state  all  that  passed  in  your  presence  with  the  prisoner  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  April. 

A.  About  nine  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past  nine,  I  will  not  designate  the  pre- 
cise time,  I  had  just  got  into  bed  when  there  was  a  rap  at  my  ro  cm  door.  1  got 
up  and  opened  it,  and  found  the  prisoner  outside.  Says  he,  "  I  would  like  to 
see  you  for  a  minute."  I  put  on  my  pants  and  went  into  his  ro  om,  or  Weich- 
mann's  room,  for  they  both  slept  together.  He  then  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  any 
money." 

Q.  Was  Weichmann  present  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Says  Surratt,  "  I  would  like  to  have  some  money.'*  I  asked 
him  bow  much  he  wanted.  Says  he,  "  Fifty  dollars."  I  replied  "You  can  have 
it,"  and  went  into  my  room  and  got  it  out  of  my  vest  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
him.  I  remarked  when  I  gave  it  to  him,  **  Is  that  enough!"  He  says  "  I  should 
like  to  have  ten  dollars  more,  making  sixty  dollars  in  all."  I  went  back  and 
got  ten  dollars  more  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  turned  and  opened  the  door  and 
was  going  out,  when  he  stopped  and  says,  "Take  these."  handing  two  twenty 
dollar  gold  pieces.  I  replied,  I  don't  want  them,  you  can  keep  them.  You 
are  good  enough  to  me  for  that  amount  of  money."  He  insisted  on  my  taking 
them,  and  finally  I  did.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  until  I  saw  him  here 
m  court. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Weicbmann,  at  that  time,  or  any  time  afterwards,  say  anything 
to  yon  about  that  money  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  on  the  Sunday  following. 

Q.  State  what  he  said. 

A.  We  went  iu  company  with  Mrs. 

The  District  Attorney.  Stop,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Brauluy  said  the  court  would  recollect  that  Weichmann  stated  in  his  ex- 
amination that  Surratt,  on  the  3d  of  April,  exchanged  some  gold  with  Mr.  Hol- 
ahan  for  paper.  He  had  brought  out  the  testimony  in  regard  to  that,  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  that  was  concerned  had  nothing  to  say.  He  now  proposed 
to  prove  that  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  April,  when  Weichmann  and  Hoiahan 
with  the  detectives  started  in  pursuit  of  Surratt,  Weichmann  then  spoke  to  the 
witness  about  this  gold,  and  told  him  where  Surratt  had  gone.  Weichmann 
had  sworn  here  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone.  He  wanted  to  show 
that  he  did  know  at  that  time,  and  that  their  relations  tiiroughout  were  of  a  most 
intimate  character. 

The  District  Attorney  held  that  counsel,  in  order  to  show  the  existence 
of  intimate  relations  between  them,  if  they  considered  it  a  material  fact, 
would  have  to  prove  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  any  other  material 
fact.  The  admission  of  a  party  to  the  suit  was  always  admissible  in  evidence, 
but  what  the  witness  Weichmann,  or  any  other  witness  may  have  said,  was  not 
admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  fact,  but  only  admissible  for  the 
purpose  of  contradiction. 

Mr.  Pierrbpont  said  that  as  far  as  the  intimacy  was  concerned  the  court  would 
remember  the  questions  he  put  to  the  witness.  He  had  proved  the  closest  in- 
timacy ;  had  even  proved  that  they  occupied  the  same  room  and  slept  together. 
The  object  was  not  to  contradict  the  fact  of  the  intimacy  but  was  to  give  in  evi- 
dence somthing  Weichmann  said  in  relation  to  somebody  else,  without  ever  hav- 
ing called  his  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  remarked  that  it  was  not  in  relation  to  somebody  else,  but  in 
relation  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  showing  that  he  not  only  was  thus  intimate 
with  him,  but  that  he  was  awai*e  of  where  he  had  gone. 

The  District  Attorney  said  that  in  other  words  it  was  to  prove  what  they 
considered  an  important  fact  in  the  case  by  hearsay  evidence. 

The  Court  said  he  looked  upon  it  as  hearsay  evidence,  and  would  therefore 
rule  the  question  out  as  improper. 

Mr.  Bradley  reserved  an  exception. 

Q.  Now,  beginning  early  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  state  all  you 
recollect  of  the  occurrence  that  night. 

A.  I  will  first  say  that  the  employes  of  the  arsenal  had  a  torch-light  pro- 
cession that  night.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  was  lying  down  on  the 
80&  in  my  room.  At  7  o'clock — I  knew  it  was  seven,  because  I  pulled  out  my 
watch  and  looked  at  the  time— I  got  up  and  asked  my  wife  to  go  down  and  see 
the  procession.  She  declined.  I  then  said  I  would  go  down  myself,  and  did  so. 
I  went  down  as  far  as  the  comer  of  Seventh  street  and  the  avenue,  by  Seldner*s 
clothing  store,  and  there  remained  until  the  procession  passed.  After  it  had 
passed  I  walked  up  to  Seventh. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  the  house  ? 

A.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  I  turned  into  D  street  and  got  as  far  as  Eighth, 
at  Baker's  comer.  I  had  before  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  theatre,  but 
when  I  reached  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  D,  I  turned  back  and  went  home.  I 
got  home  at  a  quarter  to  nine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Surratt  had  got  back  from  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  at  home  when  I  got  back. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  John  Surratt  that  night  about  the  house,  or  anywhere 
else? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  At  what  time  did  you  retire? 

A.  I  went  np  to  my  room,  I  suppose  about  a  quarter  past  nine. 

Q.  Were  you  aroused  during  the  night  ?  and  if  so,  state  what  passed. 

A.  About  half-past  two  o'clock  my  wife  woke  me.  She  bad  beard  the  noise 
made  by  the  rapping  at  the  door,  and  said  to  me,  "  There  are  men  nippio|  at 
the  door,  and  they  want  to  get  in  the  house."    She  added,  "They  look  like 

rJicemen."  They  were  right  down  under  the  door,  and  she  saw  their  uniforms, 
suppose.  I  jumped  up  and  put  my  panfs  on,  and  by  the  time  I  had  got 
them  on,  Messrs.  McDevitt  and  Glarvoe  were  at  the  door  in  the  entry  ontsrae 
of  my  room,  up  stairs,  in  the  second  story. 

Q.  Mrs.  Surratt's  room  was  where? 

A.  She  slept  back  of  the  parlor. 

Q.  You  had  the  front  room  over  the  parlor? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  passed  when  you  got  to  your  door. 

A.  I  opened  the  door  and  says,  "  What's  the  matter."  Either  McDevitt  or 
Clarvoe,  I  don't  know  which,  said,  "Haven't  vou  heard  the  news?  "  Says  I, 
*'No,  what  is  it?"  he  replied,  ''The  President  nas  been  assassinated."  Says  I, 
*'My  Ood,  is  that  so,"  or  something  to  that  e£fect.  **Ye8,"  he  said;  and  then 
Clarvoe  showed  me  a  piece  of  his  neck-tie,  which  he  said  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  theatre.  I  invited  them  into  my  room,  when  they  made  a  statement  to  me 
of  all  they  had  heard  concerning  the  assassination.  I  then  went  with  them 
through  the  house,  and  searched  it.     I  saw  them  search  every  place  thoroughly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  them  going  up  to  the  room  over  the  one  oceupi^  by 
your  daughter  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  room  occupied  ? 

A.  By  Miss  Anna  Surratt  and  Miss  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  I  mean  the  little  room  over  the  passage  ? 

A.  That  was  the  servant's  room. 

Q.  Did  he  search  the  room  in  which  the  servant  was  ? 

A.  I  opened  the  door,  and  Clarvoe  looked  in.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
went  in  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  room  where  Miss  Anna  Surratt  and  Miss  Jenkins 
were  do  you  remember  of  telling  them  to  stop  a  moment,  while  you  apprised 
the  young  ladies  of  their  coming  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  first  went  in  myself  and  told  the  yound  ladies  the  room  was 
to  be  searched. 

Q.  Now  come  to  the  next  morning.  After  you  got  up,  when  and  where  did 
you  first  meet  Mr.  Weichmann  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  ihe  15th  I  met  him  in  front  of  the  Patent  Office.  I 
was  reading  the  Chronicle  about  six  o'clock,  and — 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  him  from  there  to  Mrs.  Surratt's,  or  separate  from 
him  at  that  point? 

A.  I  went  from  there  to  breakfast. 

Q.  State  if  anything  passed  between  you  and  Weichmann  which  induced  you 
to  keep  him  under  your  charge. 

The  District  Attornbv.    I  object. 

The  Court.     You  must  not  state  any  conversation. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  did  you  lose  sight  of  him  from  the  time  of  meeting  him 
at  the  Patent  Office,  until  he  was  in  custody? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  was  in  my  custody  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  now  offer  to  give  in  evidence  what  Weichmann  said  whicb 
led  the  witness  to  take  charge  of  him. 
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Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  object. 

The  CooKT.  That  comes  within  mj  former  ruling.    It  is  overruled. 

(Exception  reserved.) 

Q.  Were  you  at  breakfast  with  him  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  jon  recollect  whether  your  wife,  Mrs.  Surratt»  Miss  Jenkins,  and 
Miss  Dean,  were  aH  at  break£&st  that  morning  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  at  what  time  Miss  Anna  Sorratt  came  in — whether 
she  was  lace  or  not  ? 

A.  We  were  pretty  near,  if  not  quite,  through  breakfast  when  she  came  in. 
I  think  we  were  done  breakfast. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  had  been  unwell  the  night  before  1 

A.  She  had  been. 

Q.  That  morning,  at  breakfast,  did  Mr.  Weichmann  sav  to  you  and  Mrs.  Snr- 
ratt  that  he  had  nis  suspicions  about  this  business,  and  he  was  going  to  state 
what  he  knew  about  it  to  the  government  f 

A.  No,  sir.    He  made  no  such  statement 

Q.  Did  he  state  he  would  go  and  state  who  he  had  seen  in  Booth's  company, 
and  do  all  he  could  to  bring  those  parties  to  justice  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  anything  was  said  upon  that  subject,  and,  if  any* 
thing,  what  was  said,  and  by  whom. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  object. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  We  make  this  proposition  on  this  ground,  your  honor :  The 
foundation  for  contradicting  Weicnmann  in  the  first  instance  was  laid,  and,  there- 
fore, it,  of  course,  may  be  introduced  for  that  purpose.  A  conversation  was  also 
proved  in  which  Mrs.  Surratt  is  alleged  to  have  participated.  I  will  read  from 
that  portion  of  Weichmann's  testimony : 

**  Q.  You  did  not  see  John  there  that  night  ?  A.  No,  sir.  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Surratt  and  Mr.  Holahan  at  the  table  that  I  had  my  suspicions  about  this 
business,  and  I  was  going  to  the  government  and  state  my  suspicions  about 
it ;  state  who  I  had  ever  seen  in  Booth's  company  ;  and  do  all  I  could  to  bring 
these  parties  to  justice.  Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  government  1  (Objected  to  by 
Mr.  Bradley.)  The  Court.  He  may  state  whether  he  gave  information  to  the 
government,  but  not  detail  any  conversation  he  had.  I  went  to  Superintendent 
Richards's  headquarters.  Mr.  Pibrrbpont.  You  need  not  go  into  particulars. 
I  simply  want  to  know  if  you  did  go  and  give  information.  Q.  You  stated 
that  Mr.  Holahan  was  in  the  house  when  you  went  out  to  give  information 
to  the  government.  What  did  you,  or  Mr.  Holahan,  or  Mr.  McDevitt,  or  any 
of  these  parties  dol  A.  Mr.  Hollahan  was  with  me  when  I  went  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  headquarters,  and  stated  what  he  knew  to  McDevitt. 
We  went  to  the  lower  portion  of  Maryland  that  day.  Q.  Who  went?  A. 
McDevitt,  Bigley,  Glarvoe,  Mr.  Hollahan,  and  others.  Q.  Where  did  you  go 
to?" 

The  Court.  I  think  it  is  competent  for  this  witness  to  state  whatever  was 
said  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  contained  in  the  answer  of  the  witness 
Weichmann. 

Mr.  Bradley.  As  to  what  Weichmann  said  ? 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  by  Weichmann  as  to  his  suspicions  ? 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  make  a  statement  of  what  was  said  at  the 
table. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  No,  sir. 

Witness.  Wtiat  I  am  going  to  state  will  not  interfere  with  either  side. 


in 

■   Mr.  PiRRHBPUNT*  We  canuot  tellp  yoa  know,  Mr.  Hokban,  ftnylEtug  aWl 
'^t.     Therefore  wo  want  to  confine  the  evidence  witbin  the  legal  ndts, 

Mr.  Bhadlev,  I  propose  to  give  enbetautive  proof  of  wbat  the  DonvereatioiL 
was  ftt  the  breakfast  table  that  morning.     Weichmann  Ime  spoken  of  it- 

Mn  PiERRKPO-VT,  We  have  already  stated  tbat  we  do  not  object  to  anytlikg 
Weichmann  said  on  tbi^  e object  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Mr.  BradleV-  1  am  speaking  of  the  convematLon  at  wbioh  Weichmann  wta 
present,  and  in  wbicb  he  took  part-^a  convereation  between  Mr*  Holahui  tud 
himself. 

Witness,  I  will  make  my  statement,  and  then  yoa  can  object  to  what  I  hav« 

I^id.     (Laughter,) 
[    The  Court,  JuBt  state  what  Mr,  Weichmann  eaid* 
L    Mr.  Beeadlkv*  Jnst  start  at  where  he  commenced  to  talk  ou  this  Bubj^t. 
I    A.  I  bought  a  paper,  and  he  reiid  it  at  the  breakfast  table, 
j    Mr,  PiRiiRBFoNTv  Never  mind  that,    Weichmann  didn't  say  be  read  the  paper. 
I    WiTJJESS.  I  say  he  did* 
Mr   Brad  LEV*  What  did  he  say  then  I 
[    A*  He  said  nothing  at  alL 
Mr*  Br ADLKy.  Can  I  give  in  evidence  yonr  honor  what  Mr.  Holahan  soE  m 
.     that  eabject  in  bis  presence  ? 

IWiTNKss,  He  made  no  remarks  at  all  about  it. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Nor  you  either* 
Witness.  No,  sir. 
Q*  At  that  time,  and  in  your  presence,  did  you  hear  Anna  Sarratt  say  tlal 
the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  more  than  the  death  of  a  negro  in  ik 
army? 
jm     Mr*  PiKRREPONT,  I  object.     If  yonr  honor  will  look  at  the  teatimonjr  ofl 
»  page  334  you  will  see  that  that  matter  was  all  brought  out  on  croS3*eiamiDation, 
and  that  we  never  aflked  a  word  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  very  plain  principle  ^i 
law  that  thpy  cannot  brin^  out  a  matter  ou  cross-esatnination,  and  then  caJll 
witness  to  contradict  what  is  thus  brongfat  out. 

The  Court.  (After  having  examined  the  testimony  referred  to.)  I  do  not 
think  this  testimony  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  testimony  of  the  witness, 
Weichmann,  on  this  point  was  an  irrelevant  and  collateral  matter,  brought  out  oo 
cross-examination,  and  therefore  the  answer  must  be  accepted* 

Exception  reserved. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  On  page  333  your  honor  will  find  the  following: 

'*  Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  morning  after  the  assassination  you  met  Ur. 
Hokhau  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

"  A.  At  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  F  streets,  right  in  front  of  the  post  office. 
He  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  Tenth  and  F  streets. 

"  Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  passed  between  you  and  him  at  that  time  t 

"  A.  We  talked  together.  I  told  him  of  my  suspicions,  and  everything  d«c. 
He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  Atzerodt  who  had  assassinated  the  Secretaiy  of 
State.    We  then  went  round  to  break&st. 

"  Q.  Is  that  all  that  passed  as  well  as  you  recollect  ? 

"A.  That  is  all  I  recollect." 

Now,  I  propose  to  ask  the  witness  if  any  such  conversation  did  take  plsoe. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  I  object. 

The  Court.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  the  other. 

Exception  reserved. 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  start  now  after  breakfast.  Where  did  you  go  after  break- 
fast— in  company  with  whom  ? 

A.  I  went  away  in  company  with  Mr.  Weichmann. 

Q.  Where?  ^    ^ 
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A.  We  went  to  the  police  headquarters — Superintendent  Richards's.  I  there 
delivered  bim  up,  reporting  to  Meears.  McDevitt  and  Olarvoe  that-^ 

Mr.  PiBRBBPONT.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Clarvoe 
and  McDevitt 

*    The  Court.  You  may  state  the  fact  of  putting  him  in  custody,  but  you  can- 
not state  any  conversations  that  led  to  it. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  All  we  propose  is  to  give  the  charge  on  which  he  was  put  in 
custody. 

Mr.  PiBBRBPONT.  You  cannot  give  it  unless  you  do  so  in  the  legal  way. 

The  CouBT.  I  have  overruled  that. 

Exception  reserved. 

Q.  lu  point  of  fact,  was  Mr.  Weichmann  put  in  charge  of  the  officer  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  From  that  time  forth  until  as  late  as  the  18th  or  the  20th  of  April  were 
you  in  company  with  the  officers,  and  was  Mr.  Weichmann  in  their  custody  or 
not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  under  arrest  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Weichmann  state  anything  to  you  about  his  clothes  being  in  wash 
at  Mrs.  Surratt's  at  that  time  ? 

Objected  to ;  objection  sustained.     Exception  reserved. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  a  statement  of  where  you  were  with  Mr.  Weichmann  from 
the  morning  of  the  15th  and  for  ten  days  following. 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  I  left  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  about  seven  o'clock. 
I  went  down  with  Weichmann  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  Richards.  While 
we  were  there  the  officers  took  Weichmann  down  to  get  horses  to  take  them  down 
in  the  country.  When  they  came  back  they  had  horses.  One  of  the  officers, 
Mr.  McDevitt,  was  unable  to  ride  a  horse,  and  so  he  went  in  a  wagon,  or  carry- 
all.    When  he  came  back  to  his  office,  I  told  him 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Never  mind  what  you  told  him. 

Mr.  Bbadlby.  Did  you  go  and  get  a  carriage  or  a  horse  ? 

WiTNBSS.  I  went  and  hired  a  buggy,  having  to  give  $100  security  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  ? 

A.  I  overtook  the  party  five  miles  below  the  Eastern  Branch  ;  paid  for  the 
buggy,  and  went  down  as  far  as  Piscataway.  Some  fifiieen  or  twenty  of  us  met 
there,  Weichmann  among  the  number.    I  paid  the  whole  bill  for  dinner. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Never  mind  about  that. 

WiTNBSS.  After  we  left  Piscataway  we  went  down  five  or  six  miles,  and  then 
came  back  with  Messrs.  McDevitt  and  Weichmann.  We  arrived  here  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  We  drove  to  the  Third  ward  police- 
station,  near  the  comer  of  H.  After  McDevitt  went  in  there,  and  was  going 
from  there  to  the  station-house,  he  told  Weichmann 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.     Never  mind  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  him  ? 

A.  He  kept  him  all  night  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  after  that  ] 

A.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  McDevitt  left  the  station-house ;  I  told  him  I 
would  go  home.     He  said 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.    Never  mind  what  he  said. 

Q.  Was  it  arranged  that  you  should  do  anything  more  ? 

A.  I  was  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock.  I  went  home  and  then  went  and  hired 
a  carriage,  and  went  up  to  Secretary  Stanton  to  get  a  special  train  to  go  to 
Baltimore. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  as  you  were  going  up  to  Secretary  Stanton's,  or  in 
coming  back  from  there ;  or  did  you  go  back  home  afterwards? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  home  at  ^1  until  we  got  through  and  found  we  had 
failed  in  our  mission.  At  three  o'clock  I  met  McDevitt  on  Seventh  street  and 
H,  and  went  home  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house. 


1^  Q.  When  yon  went  back  to  the  house  did  you  g«t  any  clatfa€«1 

A*  I  vent  to  my  room  at  Sirs,  Sarratt'a  house,  and  slept  there  imtfl  Btmdaj 
morning.  Sunday  moniini^  at  6  o'cloek  I  went  to  the  office  of  Buperinteod^cit 
of  Police  and  there  met  McDevntt, 

Q.  Did  you  see  Weiehmann  there  7 

A,  yes*  sir ;  he  waa  still  therf%  I  was  there  pretty  much  all  tlie  ini»rriii$. 
At  11*15 — I  think  that  wa»  the  tima  the  train  left—we  went  to  Baltinkorc!, 
Weicbmann,  McDevttt,  and  myaelf* 

Q,  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A,  Until  Monday  morning.  We  came  o^er  from  BaldmofE  €fQ  the  ini 
train  Monday  morning* 

Qp  When  did  you  leave  again  1 

I  A,  Monday  evening, 
Q^  Before  you  left  did  yon  go  home  agala  I 
A.  Yee,  eir. 


Q.  Did  you  get  any  articles  Uiere  t 
A.  I  dii 


Q,  State  what  they  were, 

A.  I  changed  my  shirt  and  got  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs  off  the  bed.  Tba 
waBberwomau  came  in  on  Sunilay  morning  juat  about  the  time  my  wife  wai 
leaving.  She  did  not  come  on  Saturday.  The  ebthee  were  spreiid  out  on  tie 
bed,  the  varioua  articles,  shirta^  handkerchiefs,  ^c„  being  in  piles  to  ihem^elvci, 

Q.  You  eay  you  got  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs.     State  if  either  of  dum 

Ihandkerchiefs  wa^  marked ;  and  if  bo,  how  it  wae  marked* 
A*  John  H.  Surratt. 
Q.  Any  number  on  it  T 
A.  I  could  not  B&y  poiitiYely  abont  the  number,    I  did  not  recognrt^  t]K 
number  at  alL 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mark  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  the  name  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Was  the  other  one  marked  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bradley.  One  was  yoars  and  the  other  had  John  H.  Surratt  on  it. 

Q.  State  where  yon  went. 

A.  At  3  o'clock — it  might  have  been  3.15  when  the  train  left — ^bnt  before 
leaving,  by  the  afternoon  train,  Glarvoe  one  of  the  detectives  of  the  MetropoU- 
tan  police  force,  went  with  me  to  the  house  to  get  my  overcoat.  I  thooght  I 
might  want  it  on  the  road,  as  it  was  a  little  cool.  While  there  he  saw  me  take 
the  handkerchief  off  the  bed.  We  then  went  to  the  depot  and  took  the  train 
for  Philadelphia.  We  got  to  Philadelphia  about  half  past  11  or  12  o'clock 
stopped  all  day  Tuesday  in  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  Glanroe  arrested  t 
man  by  the  name  of  Selistine. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  New  York  ? 

A.  Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  Where  from  there  ? 

A.  Kept  on  to  Canada. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  that  night  ? 

A.  In  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  rested  at  all  in  the  depot,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  I 

A.  We  stopped  at  the  hotel,  at  Bnrlington,  and  sot  supper,  and  then  went 
out  and  bought  some  things.  I  recoUeot  buying  a  shirt,  a  couple  of  handker- 
chiefs and  a  pair  of  socks.    We  then  came  back  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  That  was  the  evening  of  the  20th  ? 

A.  It  was  Wednesday  evening,  the  19th, 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  until  the  morning  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  woke  np  by  the  watchman  in  the  hotel.    We  then  went 
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to  the  depot.  We  were  either  ahead  of  time,  or  the  train  was  late ;  so  I  laid 
down  on  the  settee  there  until  the  train  started. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  ? 

A.  Weichniann,  McDevitt,  and  Bigley. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  discover  that  you  had  lost  that  handkerchief,  and  if 
80,  when  and  where  ? 

A.  I  discovered  at  Essex  Junction  that  I  had  lost  it. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  stopping  place  after  leaving  Burlington  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  was  the  first  stopping  place,  but  it  was 
just  a  little  after  sunrise  when  we  got  there,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  What  handkerchiefs  or  handkerchief  did  you  find  you  had  lost  f 

A.  The  way  I  came  to  miss  it  was,  I  had  my  tobacco  in  my  overcoat  pocket, 
and  in  searching  for  my  tobacco,  I  found  my  tobacco  and  handkerchief  were 
both  gone. 

Q.  You  found  your  handkerchiefs  were  gone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     They  were  dirty  because  I  had  put  them  in 

Q.  Was  either  of  those  handkerchiefs  marked,  and. if  so  how? 

A.  John  H.  Surratt. 

Q.  You  then  went  on  to  Canada. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  that  was  it  before  yon  returned  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  we  were  gone  ten  days  altogether.  We  arrived 
here  Saturday  morning. 

The  court  here  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  court,  the  examination  of  John  T.  Holahan  was 
resumed. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  what  you  said  with  reference  to  that  handkerchief 
whether  it  had  a  number  on  it  or  not  1 

A.  There  was  a  number  on  it. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recollect  the  number  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  obtained  that  handkerchief  from  the  bed  in  your  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  washing  donel 

A.  I  think  it  was  done  the  last  week  or  two  in  the  house.  I  am  satisfied 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  of  the  week  ? 

A.  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  house  on  the  Saturday  after  the  assassination  1 

A.  Not  after  7  o'clock.  I  might  have  been  at  half-past  six  on  Saturday.  I 
did  not  enter  the  house  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Q.  You  say  that  towards  morning  while  you  were  at  Burlington  you  went 
into  the  depot  before  it  was  time  for  the  cars  to  start;  that  they  were  detained, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  waited  for  the  train. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  recollection  how  long  you  remained  there  7 

A.  It  mignt  have  been  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Q.  You  say  John  Surratt  was  at  his  mother's  on  the  3d  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  concealment  about  his  being  there. 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  jou  confined  in  Garroll  prison  at  the  same  lime  that  Weichmann 
waa? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jon  have  any  conversation  with  Weichmann  in  regard  to  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Stanton  as  to  any  statement  he  should  make  in 
regard  to  the  assassination  1 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  I  now  offer  to  give  in  evidence  what  waa  said  on  that 
subject.  I  think  I  interrogated  Mr.  Weichmann  very  fnlly  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

[Mr.  Bradley  being  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  the  examination  referred  to, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  renew  the  offer  at  any  time  before 
the  witness  retired  from  the  stand.] 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Wont  you  tell  the  jury  what,  if  anything,  occurred  in  this  slight  recess 
that  we  have  had  to  change  your  mind  in  re^urd  to  the  handkerchirf  being 
numbered 

A.  Nothing  has  changed  my  mind.  It  was  numbered  but  I  have  no  reeol- 
lection  of  the  number. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  as  to  wheth^  it  had  a 
number? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  there  was  a  number  on  the  handkerchief. 

Q.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  nobody  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  nothing  at  all  about  it  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  a  word  on  the  subject,  and  nobody  said  anything  to 
you? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  recess  you  stated  twice,  did  you  not,  that  it  bad  no  number  on  it  I 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  state  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  no  question 
asked  rae  about  the  number  at  all. 

Mr.  PiERREPoxT.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  to  the  notes  and  to  the  memory 
of  men. 

Mr.  Bradi.ey.  Very  well. 

Q.  You  now  say  it  had  a  number  on  it  ? 

A.  There  was  a  number  on  it. 

Q.  What  number? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  had  a  number  ? 

A.  There  was  a  figure  on  it ;  I  could  not  state  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  besides  a  figure  ? 

A.  There  was  something  after  the  name. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  n-u  m-b-e-r  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  n-u-m-b-e-r  on  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  N-o  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.     I  know  there  was  a  figure  after  the  name. 

Q.  Was  there  a  N-o  before  the  figure  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  there  was  soraetbing 
after  the  name,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  following  it  on  the  same  line,  or  immediately  under  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  same  line ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  Weichmann  was  arrested? 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  arrested  him  ? 

A.  He  was  put  under  airest  hj  McDevitt  and  Glarvoe. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  Both  were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  him  they  arrested  him  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  know  he  was  arrested  ? 

A.  He  did  not  know  it  until  quarter  to  ten  on  Saturday  night 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  found  it  out  1 

A.  A^r  leaving  the  third  ward  police  station  on  Saturday  night,  McDevitt 
told  him  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  police  quarters  and  stay  all  night ;  that  he 
was  under  arrest.     I  knew  it  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  Weichmann  knew  of  itt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  under  arrest  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  with  Mr.  Weichmann  to  Canada  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  charge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  before  ?  (Handing  witness  an  order  consti- 
tuting himself,  Weichmann,  and  McDevitt  special  officers  of  the  War  Depart- 
nfent.) 

A.  I  have  seen  the  original.    That  is  not  correct ;  my  name  is  spelt  wrong. 

Mr.  PiBRKBPONT.  This  is  a  certified  copy. 

Q.  With  the  exception  you  speak  of,  it  is  right  I 

A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Weichmann  were  specially  detailed  together  1 

A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  explanation  ? 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT,  Will  you  answer  mv  question?  I  will  repeat  it.  State 
whether  you  went  in  obedience  to  this  order. 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Now  you  can  explain. 

WiTNBSS.  On  Monday  morning  after  we  came  back  from  Baltimore— McDevitt, 
Weichmann,  and  myself— McDevitt  went  to,  I  think  it  was,  Golonel  Baker's, 
and  got  transportation. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  That  is  not  explaining  this  order. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment.  He  went  and  got  transportation. 
If  he  had  told  Baker  and  the  provost  marshal  that  Weichman  and  myself  had 
boarded  in  that  house,  we  would  never  have  gone  to  Canada.  He  represented 
to  the  department  that  he  wanted  us  to  go  with  him. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  Are  you  through  with  the  explanation  ?  If  you  are,  I 
will  proceed  with  the  examination. 

WITNBSS.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Q.  Did  you  go  under  this  order  with  Weichmann  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  he  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  from  here  to  Baltimore,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  and 
stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday  night 

Q.  You  told  us  on  the  direct  examination  that  you  went  back  to  the  house 
before  you  left,  and  got  a  handkerchief? 

A.  That  was  on  Monday. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  1 


'     #  *# 


A.  Between  otie  aud  tliree  o'clock— j  net  before  leaving  far  th«  earij  Jim 

-two  o'clock.  ,  L'/ii  *^    %     W  '  (!'     '    .'J 

Q.  Wbat  time  did  you  take  tbe  care  on  Mondajrf'.     '  '  if^    -i-^   *i    *  hV 
A.  The  tbree  o'clock  traiu  ;  it  migbt  have  been  3.15< 

,     Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  get  th@^  clotboa  of  which  joa  hskti»  dpokdEa  I 
A.  In  my  room,  -  *-,'i'  ^    **j-'i  '?,  *  »    ^      '.l»        J*  f*   ^   -* 

Q.  TVhere  wer*?  the  clotbee  ?  "  '^^    ,  *- 

A*  Spread  on  the  bed*  S**^    '  '*i»-     •  t  :■.  *     » 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  had  been  therefe  r. -^i*^-,/!  hAWfkiM  „ 
A.  I  think  they  were  brought  in  on  Sunday  morntog ;  they  mwt  hn\x  lUm 

VbecauiG  the  bed  wae  made  up,  .  .  i.^-^^r-^'  -"^ 
Q.  What  morDing  was  tbb?  ^p<  iw  -^  fM  r^vdV 
A.  This  was  evening*  a#      ^  ^  *l^  **J"*f  "^ 

Q.  l*he  eveuing  of  what  day l'L!»  »  tr.A  ri««f)^!    ''*^*  ♦     *     '*    •^  *^'. 
A.  Monday.  %4     * ' 

Q.  You  had  alept  there  Sunday  nlghtt  hadn't  jon?      -^-     v    *-.>!*•* 
iu  KOfMr.  /  '^  i  .'"* 

Q;  HMb'tyowwifer        t.-    .*'/">■:    '  ;j  ..f^'v  ..V    -       ..  ,  n;V- 

Ju  It  ORwt  liare  I^mi  w  SMiflJ  mofnlBg^ 

IMMir^  dk»  bed  #«•  HMidb  m  M  «liM  I  «iMi» 

Q.  Thef  wttem  XiiidMiMtht«IWlM(iK  ^    ';r« 

A.'Tei»8ir.  "  ^..   •      '     •  ;-.  '--V-^:'. 

Q.  Was  not  t&at  the  finl  t&M>m  em  Mir  iInb  Ob  lie  fc^ 

A.  Tt  was. 

Q.  You  do  xiot  know  whether  they  had  be^ii  placed  there  fiye  miQUles  or  two 
days  before  you  got  them  ? 

A.  They  had  been  placed  there  between  Sunday  morning  and  the  tone  I  got 
them. 

Q.  For  aught  you  know,  they  may  have  been  placed  there  two  minutes  b^re 
you  got  them  ? 

A.  Possibly. 

Q.  After  you  got  these  handkerchiefs,  what  did  you  do  with  them  f 

A.  Put  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  f 

A.  Went  north. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  first  place  you  went  to  t 

A.  The  cars. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  cars  leaye  f 

A.  About  three  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  on  Monday  afternoon  I 

A.  I  have  just  told  you  I  went  to  the  cars. 

Q.  After  you  got  to  the  cars  where  did  you  go  1 

A.  Went  on  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  in  Baltimore  that  night  ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that  1 

A.  Positive. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 
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A.  McDevitt,  Clarvoe,  Bigley,  and  Weichmann. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  get  into  Philadelphia  1 
A.  About  half  past  eleven. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  ? 
A.  To  a  hotel,  coraer  Eleventh  and  Market  streets. 
Q.  Did  you  all  go  together  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  that  night  ? 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  next  day  1 
A.  Clarvoe  arrested  a  man  by  the  name  of  Selinstine. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  was  in  company  with  Clarvoe  the  whole  morning. 
Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  next  day  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  on  Tuesday  night  ? 

A.  We  did  not  sleep  anywhere  Tuesday  night ;  on  the  cars,  if  anywhere. 
Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Philadelphia  ? 
A.  I  tliiuk  about  twelve  midnight,  or  somewhere  along  there. 
Q.  Midnight  of  what  night  ? 
A.  Tuesday  night ;  whatever  time  the  train  leaves. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 
A.  To  New  York. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  New  York  ^  hat  time  was  it  ? 
A.  It  was  daylight. 

Q.  Then  you  got  to  New  York  on  the  19th,  didn't  you  t 
A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Wednesday,  the  19th  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of 
April  I 

A.  We  took  something  to  eat. 
Q.  When  did  you  leave  there  ? 
A.  In  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 
A.  Up  the  Hudson  river  road. 
Q.  To  what  point? 

A.  We  did  not  go  te  any  point,  because  we  were  going  to  Canada. 
Q.  Where  did  you  stop  that  night 
A.  Burlington. 

Q.  I^hen  you  got  to  Burlington  that  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  April. 
Q.  You  were  all  together  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  there? 

A.  Went  to  a  hotel.     I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  it  was. 
Q.  Did  you  enter  your  names  ? 
A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  your  own  names,  or  false  ones  ? 
A.  Mr.  Bigley,  I  think,  entered  the  names.     He  entered  false  ones. 
Q.  You  all  travelled  under  assumed  names  ? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  names  ? 
A.  I  remember  Bigley 's  name  was  Porter. 
Q.  W^hat  was  your  name  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.    McDevitt's  name  was  McGue. 
44 
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Q.  Wliat  was  Weichmann'e  name  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection.    One  name  was  Thompson,  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  my  name  or  Weichmann's. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.  It  was  ahout  dark,  or  after  dark. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  ? 

A.  We  got  supper,  washed,  and  went  out,  and  got  a  shirt;  I  hought  a  shirt 
for  Weichmann. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  I  won*t  be  certain  whether  Bigley  or  McDevitt  went  with  me. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  and  Bigley  return  to  the  hotel  ? 

A.  We  had  not  been  out  more  than  an  hour. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 

A.  We  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  we  returned. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  your  room  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Who  slept  in  the  room  with  yon? 

A.  That  1  could  not  say. 

Q.  Cannot  you  tell  which  of  your  number  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  made  no  memorandum  of  it. 

Q.  One  of  them  did? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  two  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  one  or  two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  that  handkerchief  that  night  ? 

A.  I  guess  I  had  it  in  my  overcoat  pocket. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  it  the  next  morning  when  you  dressed  yourself? 

A.  I  guess  in  my  overcoat  pocket. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  20th,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  handkerchief  was  in  your  overcoat  pocket  on  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  You  are  positive,  that  on  Thursday,  the  20th,  it  wa9  in  your  overcoit 
pocket  ? 

A.  1  am. 

Q.  You  took  the  cars  that  day  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  to  Essex  Junction  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  there  you  discovered  the  loss  of  the  handkerchief? 

A.  It  was. 

Q    You  knew  you  had  it  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I  knew  I  had  it  the  night  previous  in  my  overcoat  pocket.  I  know  it  be- 
cause m}'  fobacco  was  in  my  overcoat  pocket. 

Q.  The  tobacco  makes  you  positive  about  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Essex  Junction,  how  did  you  happen  to  find  out  it  was 
gone? 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  house  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Junction,  and 
I  had  asked  some  of  the  men  on  the  cars  if  it  was  not  a  drinking  house,  and  in- 
vited some  of  them  to  go  and  get  a  drink.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  ind 
not  feeling  well,  I  went  up  and  got  a  drink. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you? 

A.  I  went  alone. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  get  the  drink  1 
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A.  Between  four  aud  five  o'clock. 
Q.  After  sunrise  ? 
A.  Early  in  the  momifig. 

Q.  What  then  happened  after  you  got  the  drink  ? 

A.  I  wanted  a  chew  of  tobacco.     When  I  came  back,  and  got  my  overcoat 
3m  these  parties  who  were  with  me,  and  who  had  charge  of  it,  I  searched  in 
e  pockets,  but  there  was  no  tobacco  nor  any  handkerchief. 
Q.  How  much  tobacco  had  you  in  it  in  the  morning  ? 
A.  I  guess  I  had  what  we  call  three  ten  cent  plugs. 
Q.  Was  the  handkerchief  wrapped  around  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  both  in  the  same  pocket  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  supposed  they  both  fell  out  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  weather  was  it  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  20th  ] 
A.  It  was  a  clear  morning,  but  pretty  cool  where  we  were,  in  Vermont. 
Q.  Did  you  wear  your  overcoat  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  thick  winter  clothes  on,  and  therefore  I  had  no  need  for  it. 
Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  pocket,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  except. 
lis  tobacco  and  the  handkerchief? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  handkerchief  since  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  it  if  you  were  to  see  it  ? 
A.  Possibly  I  might  recognize  it. 
Q.  You  are  sure  about  the  date  ? 

A.  I  am  as  positive  as  I  am  that  I  am  now  looking  at  yon. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  had  left  there  on  the  20th  of  April  V 
A.  We  continued  on  our  road  to  Canada. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  to  Canada  ? 

A.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon ;  I  think  it  might  have  been  one  or  two  o'felock. . 
Q.  What  hotel  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  I  think  to  the  Oswego— some  such  name  as  that.     There  are  only  three 
otels  there  of  any  account. 
Q.  You  know  Mr.  Bigley  well,  don't  you  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  in  the  army  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  ;  he  may  be. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Bigley  that  you  lost  that  handkerchief  at  St.  .Albans? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not,  at  any  time,  tell  Mr.  Bigley  that  you  lost  it  at  St.  Albans  V 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Weichmann  well,  who  was  with  you  ? 
A.  I  knew  him  well. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  left  it  under  your  pillow^,  at  the  hotel  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  falsehood. 
Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  so  at  that  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  falt»ehood. 
Q.  It  is  a  falsehood,  is  it  ?     What  is  a  falsehood  ? 
A.  It  is  a  falsehood,  ray  leaving  that  handkerchief  under  the  pillow. 
Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  yon  left  it.     I  asked'  you  if  yon  said  you  did  ? 
A.  I  did  not  say  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Weichmann  all  the  time  in  Canada  1 
A.  No. 
Q.  Were  you  and  Glarvoe  and  Bigley  witk  Weichmann  in  Canada  t 
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A.  Glnrvoe  did  not  go  to  Canada  when  we  first  went  there. 

Q.  Then  neither  you  nor  Ciarvoe  were  in  Canada  with  Weichmannf 

A.  Yes,  Ciarvoe  was.     He  came  there  after  we  were  there. 

Q.  Were  vou  and  Ciarvoe  with  Weichmaun  at  any  time  ? 

A.  No.     I  was  with  Weichmann  and  Bigley  at  one  time. 

Q.  Did  not  Weichmann  go  to  Quebec  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Is  not  that  hearsay. 

WiTN  Bss.  I  know  he  went ;  that  is,  I  know  they  left  to  go  to  Quebec  I  went 
to  Three  Rivers  with  a  detective  from  Montreal. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  At  the  penitentiary  I  was. 

Q.  At  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  report  of  that  trial :  "  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
[referring  to  Surratt]  was  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  was  received."     You  said  that  ? 

A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q.  "  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  room  at  about  ten  o'clock,  after  I  was  in 
bed,  and  wished  me  to  exchange  some  gold  for  greenbacks."     Did  you  say  that! 

A.  The  way  of  it  was  this  :  they  would  not  allow  me  to  make  my  statement 
there  on  that  trial. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  said  what  I 
have  read  ? 

A.  As  I  was  saying  to  you 

Q.  You  must  stop  and  answer  my  question.  My  question  simply  is,  did  joa 
say  this,  as  I  have  read  it,  on  the  trial? 

A.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  explain  it  in  this  way. 

Q.  You  said  what  1  have  read,  did  you  t 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  want  to  explain. 

Q,  Well,  now  what  do  you  want  to  say  ? 

A.  1  want  to  put  in  this  :  they  would  not  allow  me  to  make  my  statement. 
They  put  questions  there,  whatever  they  chose  to  ask.  Surratt  came  to  my 
room  door  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  put  my  pants  on,  and  went  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  Weichmann  was.  He  haa  his  shirt  off,  and  was  undressed.  Sur- 
ratt said  to  me  **  Have  you  any  money  with  you."  I  said  "  I  have.  How 
much  do  you  want  ? "  He  said  *•  I  want  fifty  dollars."  I  said  you  can  have  it. 
I  went  to  my  room  and  got  it,  and  gave  him  fifty  dollars,  and  asked  him  if 
that  was  enough.  He  said  he  would  like  to  get  ten  dollars  more.  I  got  ten 
dollars  and  pive  it  to  him ;  and  just  as  I  was  going  out  in  tlie  passage  be 
handed  me  two  twenty -dollar  gold  pieces,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  it.  I  did 
not  want  iu 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say! 

A.  That  is  all  just  now. 

Q.  Now,  is  this  what  you  said  down  at  the  arsenal :  "I  gave  him  sixty  dol- 
lars in  paper  for  forty  dollars  in  gold.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  that  ho  could  not  get  it  exchanged  in  time  to  leave  by  the  early  train  in 
the  rooming  I " 

A.  Ye$.  I  said  that 

1^.  Is  that  true  I 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

4j.  **  I  never  knew  anything  of  Mrs.  Soiratt's  defective  eye-sight,  while  I  li^ 
with  her  " 

Mr.  J^RAULKv.  We  have  not  asked  the  witness  anything  about  ]VLre.  Surratt'? 
defi«ciive  eye-sight. 

Mr.  ViKMLB^voNT.  Very  well     1  do  not  cue  to  preaa  it. 
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Mr.  Bradley.  Why  did  you  ask  it  then  ] 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  asked  him  whether  he  said  that  in  the  other  trial.  I 
read  again  from  that  trial :  "  While  there  I  eaw  Atzerodt  several  times,  though 
I  did  not  know  him  hy  that  name.  He  seemed  to  be  with  John  Surratt  most 
of  the  time."    Did  you  say  that  on  that  trial? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  true  ? 

A.  It  was  true.     I  saw  Weichmann  with  the  whole  party. 

Q.  **  I  aleo  saw  Payne  there  at  breakfast.  The  name  by  which  I  knew  him 
was  Wood.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  I  have  seen  frequently.  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  parlor  with  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  young  ladies."     Did  you  say  that? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  true  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  true. 

Q.  In  your  direct  examination,  you  told  us  about  a  "  mission  "  that  you  said 
you  had  up  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  "  Mission "  was  the  word 
you  used,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  using  any  such  word. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  or  not  about  going  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  a  certain  Saturday  night  1 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  word  "  mission  "  in  that  connection  ?  And  did  you  say 
you  faih'd  in  it  ? 

A.  We  failed  to  get  an  engine  for  a  special  train  to  go  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  alluded  to  1 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  Baltimore  for  1 

A.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  McDevitt. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  Baltimore  for  ? 

A.  McDevitt  was  going  there,  thinking  that  possibly  Atzerodt  and  other 
parties  would  be  in  Baltimore. 

Q,  What  parties  ? 

A.  Atzerodt  and  parties. 

Same  question  repeated  three  times,  with  same  answer. 

Question  again  repeated. 

A.  Booth  and  Payne. 

Q.  Anybody  else? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  you  were  so  reluctant  in  naming  what  parties,  did  you  mean  Sur- 
ratt.    The  parties  in  Baltimore  did  not  comprehend  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  presume  that  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  put  it  in  language 
thatyou  will  be  able  to  understand. 

Witness.  If  you  will  put  it  in  different  language  perhaps  I  may  understand  it. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  understand  that,  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  able  to  make  my- 
self understood.     Will  you  tell  us  when  you  got  back  from  Canada  ? 

A.  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  day  of  the  month.  It  was  about  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  assassination.  It  was  on  Saturday  morning.  I  recollect 
distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  I  have  just  told  you,  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  you  left  here? 

A.  It  was  about  ten  days— -eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Ton  speak  of  being  in  prison,  what  were  you  in  prison  for  ? 
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A.  That  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  saj;  Secretary  Stanton  will  be  able  to 
answer  you  that  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? 

A   No. 

Q.  When  yon  went  to  the  depot  that  morning  from  Burlington,  the  othen 
went  along  with  you? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them  ? 

A.  None  of  them. 

Q.  You  went  alone  1 

A.  I  went  alone. 

Q   You  went  alone  that  morning  1 

A.  I  did,  sir ;  positively. 

Q.  Who  at  the  hotel  with  you  staid  behind  ? 

Witness.  What  hotel  ? 

Mr.  PiERREPONT.  The  hotel  at  Burlington. 

Witness.  Staid  back? 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT.  Yes;  who  staid  back  when  yon  went  alone  ? 

Witness.  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  the  right  point. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  May  be  not. 

Witness.  I  do  not  think  you  have.  I  think  your  informer  has  not  given 
you  the  right  point.     I  can  put  you  right. 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Just  wait  a  moment;  you  will  have  to  put  yourself  right 
Now  you  will  have  to  answer  my  questions. 

Witness.  Very  well;  you  must  put  your  questions  to  me. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  appealed  to  the  court  to  direct  the  witness  to  answer  questions. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  witness  could  be  allowed  to  tell  him  he  had  got 
the  wrong  point,  and  that  his  informer  had  got  the  wrong  point. 

The  Court  directed  the  witness  to  answer  questions  as  they  were  put,  and 
to  make  whatever  explanation  he  found  necessary  afterwards. 

Mr.  Bradley  remarked  that  the  other  day  the  court  reproved  the  counsel 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  cross-examined  witnesses.  He  thought  no  witness 
had  been  cross-examined  in  a  way  more  to  provoke  him  than  this. 

The  Court  said  he  could  not  see  anything  calling  on  him  to  reprove  counsel. 
The  witness  must  answer  the  questions  put  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  when  you  left  the  hotel  in  Burlington,  who  yon 
left  behind  of  your  party  ? 

A.  I  did  not  leave  anybody  behind. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  with  you  ? 

A.  No;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you? 

A.  One. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I  will  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  Bigley  or  McDevitt.  One  went  with 
me,  and  one  went  with  Weichmann.     They  separated. 

Q    Did  not  Bigley  go  with  you  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Bigley. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  how  many  pockets  your  overcoat  had  in  it. 

A    Six. 

Q.  In  which  pocket  was  the  tobacco  and  the  pocket  handercbief  ? 

A.  The  right-hand  outside  pocket. 

Q.  When  you  picked  up  the  handkerchief  were  you  aware  that  it  had  i 
name  on  it  1 

A.  I  was.  Clarvoe  said  to  me,  "  You  keep  that  handkerchief ;  you  will  want 
to  use  it."     He  TXiade  a  lematV  «»Qm<^\}cL\\i^  oC  that  kind. 
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Q.  You  have  been  asked  if  70a  would  recognize  that  handkerchief  again. 
Please  look  at  that,  (handkerchief  heretofore  placed  in  evidence  exhibited)  and 
saj  if  you  think  that  is  the  same. 

A.  That  is  the  handkerchief,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  to  the  jury  by  what  you  identify  that  as  the  handkerchief; 
state  whether  you  carried  it  in  your  pocket  and  made  some  use  of  it. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  used  it  the  same  as  my  own  handkerchief  until  it  became 
▼ery  dirty. 

Q.  You  observed  that  handkerchief  Now,  is  the  number  where  you  sup- 
posed it  to  be  or  not  ? 

A.  It  is  under  the  line. 

Q.  Not  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  you  supposed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  told  Weichmann  that  you  left  it  under  your  pillow 
at  the  hotel.  You  say  you  did  not  tell  him  so  Did  you  at  any  time  state  to 
Weichmann  that  you  had  lost  that  handkerchief? 

A.  I  never  stated  to  him  anything  about  it.  The  only  statement  I  made  was 
in  Montreal.    McDevitt  and  Olarvoe  told  me 

Mr.  PiBBBBPONT.  You  need  not  state  what  they  said. 

Mr.  fiRADLBV.  Do  not  state  what  they  said.  I  ask  you  if  you  communi- 
cated to  any  one  the  loss  of  that  handkerchief;  and  if  so,  when  it  was,  and 
where  1 

A.  I  did  not  communicate  it  to  anybody  until  they  told  me  it  was  found.  A 
party  told  me  it  had  been  found,  and  then  I  said  I  had  lost  it. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  reached  Montreal  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  after  we  came  back  from  Three  Rivers. 

Q.  The  counsel  read  to  you  from  your  examination  before  the  military  com- 
mission as  to  whether  you  had  ever  seen  Payne  or  not.  Did  you  ever  know 
him  by  any  other  name  than  Wood  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  house  you  met  him  there  7 

A.  At  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  about  the  house  at  any  other  time  than  at  breakfast  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  period  of  time  it  was — ^how  long  after  you 
went  to  board  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  1 

A.  It  may  have  been  two  or  three  weeks.     I  do  not  recollect  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  him  at  that  house  ? 

A.  The  only  time, 

Q.  You  never  knew  him  by  any  other  name  than  Wood  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     It  was  Weichmann  who  introduced  me. 

Q.  And  he  introduced  you  as  Wood  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  Where  iid  you  first  mention  the  loss  of  that  handkerchief  to  anybody  ? 

A.  In  Montreal. 

Q.  What  day? 

A.  I  cannot  locate  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  week  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  person  to  whom  you  told  it  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whol 


A,  McBevitt,  *         ^         *  ^ 

Q.  rieaee  lo^k  at  tbe  litnrtlcerebff^f  ai3  j  wee  it  the  numlier  h  on  t%e  taeelln 
Itli  the  name, 

A,  I  do  not  tbink  it  is,     I  can  see  from  this  diataDci}. 
Q.  Ib  thii  the  handkerchief  that  you  lo«t  I  ^     -   . 

A-  That  is  R^kin^  too  roach  of  me, 
Q.  A  little  too  much,  I  euppcae* 

A.  I  cannot  eay  positively  that  I  had  this  handkerchief  there ;  hut  I  llilok 
this  IB  the  one, 

John  A.  W.  Olaevob,  detective,  metropoKtaa  fcX^mfhrnmi^B^^ 
By  Mr.  Bbadlby  : 


(|.  Slate  to  the  eoart  mi  jay  wh^^p^wmmMi^ 


wdMiiii^ef  Owl'Mhrir  Aprili  eaS If Mt it irlMl t 
who  weot  wiili  ycrau 

▲.  I  ebwM  j«dge  «t  akMl  Jidf^iet*  im  Vd^ 
ApA,  in  eompeiiy  witii  my  pei>l«er,  lieatCMm  Wffmf  ietiwtlve  BetMiitai^ 
end  an  <rfBeer  by  the  mane  of  MrnxmU^mimmmalHiMBlim  wlM#  Mil* 
laeiti  MdwewePitodMbime«r]iM.8«rait0n&etnel. 

Q.  WasdMiinieflpoBeetoiofeiinailfaaiyiNi  liaA  teedvii,  4 
yoiedidyon  0>t 

\  A.  I  wentftr  Ae  fotpoae  ef  eaftaiiav JBeeA,attA  alM  I 
Bttnatt. 

Examination  of  witnees  anapended  «t  ilda  petet. 

JKblzA  HpLAHAH,  wife  of  JTdhn  it.  laUUt^KHhi  ^^eai 
By  Mr.  BaADLBY : 

Q.  State  whether  yon  boarded  at  Mrs.  Snrratt's  in  the  year  1865. 

A.  I  did,  from  the  7th  of  February  nntil  the  17th  of  April. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  mingle  socially  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Sonatt, 
or  keep  yourself  exclusive  ? 

A.  I  mingled  with  them  freely,  met  them  at  any  time  and  at  all  tiroes 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  have  seen  there  at  any  time  Mr.  Weichmann,  aod 
whether  he  was  a  boarder  or  not  ? 

A.  He  was  a  boarder  in  the  house  while  I  was.  He  was  there  when  1  fint 
went  there  to  board. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  see  him  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Atzerodt  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  person  who  came  to  the  house.  I  did  not  know  him  by  tint 
name.     They  called  him  Port  Tobacco.     His  familiar  name  was  Port  Tobacco. 

Q.  State  whether  you  observed  any  intimacy  between  him  and  Mr.  Weich- 
mann 

A.  I  saw  him  ofteuer  with  Mr.  Weichmann  than  with  any  member  of  the 
household. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  go  from  the  house  or  come  to  the  house  together? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  two  occasions  I  saw  them  go  and  come. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  Atzerodt  wearing  Weichmann's  clothes  attoj 
time? 

A.  I  remember  once  seeing  Atzerodt  leave  the  house  with  Weichmann's  cloak 
and  hat  on — a  tall  black  hat  and  military  cloak. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  ever  see  a  man  by  the  name  of  Herold  there! 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  Wilkes  Booth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  him  there  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Payne  or  Woodt 
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A.  I  met  a  man  calling  himself  Wood ;  I  never  knew  him  hj  the  name  of 
Payne.     I  never  heard  of  him  by  that  name  until  after  the  assassination. 

Q.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  you  were  there  where  did  you  have  your 
washing  done? 

A.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  the  house  we  had  it  done  by  Mrs.  Surratt's 
washerwoman. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  put  out  your  clothes  to  wash  ? 

A.  On  Monday  morning,  generally,  and  they  were  delivered  to  us  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  the  President 
whether  there  was  any  washing  done  in  the  house  that  day,  or  the  day  before  ? 

A.  On  the  day  after  the  assassination  I  think  there  was  none  done.  I  am 
sure  that  I  had  no  wa^^hing  done  after  the  assassination,  and  that  I  put  out  no 
clothes  to  wash  until  the  Monday  following. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  home  t 

A.  I  went  home  on  Sunday  at  2  o'clock  and  returned  on  Monday  and  re- 
mained until  after  12  or  1  o'clock.  That  morning  I  put  out  my  clothes  to 
wash. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  on  Sunday  or  Monday  your  clean  clothes  you 
had  received  from  the  wash  were  put  away,  or  whether  they  were  left  lying  on 
the  bed? 

A.  My  clean  clothes  were  put  away. 

Q.  You  were  at  bomie  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  day  of  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Richmond  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  Surratt  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him ;  I  heard  his  voice.  He  knocked  at  our  door  and  asked 
Mr.  Holahan  to  come  to  the  door. 

Q.  Had  he  not. been  absent  some  days  before  ? 

A.  He  had  ;  some  ^ix  or  eight  days,  I  believe.  It  might  have  been  longer ; 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  left  there  prior  to  the  3d  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  him  and  how  did  he  go  ? 

Witness.  On  his  visit  to  Richmond,  do  you  mean  1 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Yes;  at  that  time. 

A.  I  think  he  left  in  company  with  his  mother  and  another  lady,  in  a  car- 
riage, with  a  white  and  dark  horse. 

Q.  A  buggy  and  two  horses  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  horses  and  carriage. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  on  the  1 4th  of  April  ?  ^ 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  when  Mrs.  Surratt  arrived  that  afternoon  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Now  please  to  state  to  the  court  and  jury  what  occurred  immediately  after 
Mrs.  Surratt's  arrival  on  Friday  afternoon  from  Surrattsviile  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Surratt  for  some  time  after  she  returned  ;  some  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  I  called  her  and  asked  her  if  she  was  ready  to 
go  out.  She  had  promised  that  morning  to  go  to  church  that  night.  She  said 
she  was,  and  took  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  put  them  on,  and  we  went  as  far 
as  Dr.  Evans's  house,  two  doors  above  Mrs.  Surratt's.  The  adjoining  house  was 
Mr.  Sweeney's.  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  heavy,  disagreeable  night,  and  suggest- 
ed that  we  did  not  go.  She  said  "  well,"  and  we  returned  together  back  to  the 
porch  and  staid  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  I  went  to  my  room  and  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt went  to  the  parlor.    I  did  not  see  her  after  that. 
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Q.  After  jou  went  to  your  room  and  Mrs.  Surratt  went  ta  the  parlor,  yoi  did 
not  iee  ber  ag&in  till  wheu  1 

A.  Until  the  aext  mr>mm^p  about  7  or  half-paat  7  o'clock;  I  ma  tioitm 
ibout  tbe  hour.     It  wjia  some  lime  before  we  Uad  break fc I. 

Q.  And  yau  did  nut  Bee  Ler  during  the  uigiit  wheu  the  oMcerB  were  ^hm 
making  their  iear^li  ? 

A.  I  did  not  Bee  her  until  the  next  momiDg. 

Q.  At  breakfaet,  do  ji>u  remember  what  time  Mjbs  Anna  Surratt  c«me  tb  ? 

A.  She  tMtme  m  late ;  when  we  were  nearlj  Uirongb,  She  went  u>  bed  llie 
evening  before — or  left  tbe  parlor — the  first  one,  and  she  did  not-  entar  ik 
breakfast  room  until  we  were  nearly  through  breakfast 

Q,  Was  Wei cb maun  at  breakfast  ? 

A.  He  wfifi. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Wokhmann,  while  at  break  fas  t,  say  to  Mrs.  Surratt  snd  w 
Mr.  Holahan,  at  the  tjible,  that  he  had  his  suspicious  about  this  buE^tueti^  and 
was  going  to  the  government  and  state  his  euspiciona  about  U;  »taU  who  he 
had  ever  seen  in  Booth's  company,  and  do  all  he  could  td  bring  these  partial  M 
justice  I 

Mr.  Pier  REPORT  asked  whether  that  was  a  proper  qneetion 

Mr.  BaADLi^y  replied  that  it  wasj  that  the  witness  Weichmann  stated  ibi 
thia  conversation  took  place  in  tbe  presence  of  Mrs.  HoUhao,  Mr.  H«^]aban,  Mi*s 
Jenkins,  and  Miss  Dean,  at  breakfast*  and  read  from  the  report  of  Weicbmann'* 
tcetimonj,  in  which  tje  stated  that  this  Gonyersation  was  In  tlie  presence  of  Jin* 
Hokbaui  at  the  breakfast  uhle. 

Mr.  PiiiRRBPoNT  said  he  did  not  abject  to  tbe  questioR. 

Question  repeated. 

A*  No,  sir;  I  never  beard  any  such  expresr*ion  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Braplev  said  he  understood  that  under  the  ruling  of  tbe  court  be  wi^not 
permitted  to  inquire  whether  any  snch  remark  as  was  imputed  to  Anna  Samtt 
wai*  made 

The  Court  replied,  he  was  not. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  go  into  the  parlor  after  you  retnmed 
from  your  walk  with  Mrs.  Surratt  that  night.  Now  can  you  state  with  anj 
confidence  at  what  time  in  the  evening  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  went  out  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  9  o'clock,  or  it  might  have  been  later  than 
9  ;  probably  about  a  quarter  past  9. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  her  manner  to  excite  your  surprise  at  all  or 
to  attract  your  attention  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  she  seemed  as  calm  as  ever  I  saw  her  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  observed  no  nervousness ;  harried,  excited  manner  ? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  out  that  evening  intending  to  go  to  church ;  state 
whether  you  had  ever  been  to  church  with  her  before,  and  what  her  habit  wu  as 
to  going  to  church 

Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  on  the  ground  that  general  habits 
could  not  be  shown. 

Mr.  Bradlbv  said  he  offered  the  evidence  to  prove  the  general  good  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  Court  said  that  the  matter  of  people  going  to  church  he  did  not  think 
proved  anything  about  character,  so  far  as  his  experience  went. 

Mr.  Bradlbv  said,  then  he  would  put  the  question  in  this  way : 

Q.  While  you  lived  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  had  you  opportunities  of  learning  her 
character  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  as  immaterial ;  Mrs.  Surratt  was  not 
on  trial.  Objection  sustained,  and  exception  to  ruling  reserved  by  coansel  for 
the  defence.) 
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Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Sarratt  having  a  defec- 
tive eyesight  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  her  eyesight  was  very  good.  I  have  often  been  called  to 
thread  needles  for  her  and  to  read  notes.  I  never  saw  her  read  or  sew  after 
daylight 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrepont  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  church  begin  on  this  Friday  night  in  April } 

A.  About  half  past  7. 

Q.  You  state  that  Mrs.  Surratt  and  yourself  started  out  to  go  to  church  *at  9 
o'clock  or  a  quarter  after ;  how  many  houses  did  you  pass  towards  the  church 
before  you  turned  back  t 

A.  Two. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  back  you  went  to  your  room  1 

A.  I  staid  in  the  door-way  after,  a  few  minutes  ;  then  I  went  to  my  room  and 
Mrs.  Surratt  went  to  the  parlor. 

Q.  And  you  saw  her  no  more  until  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  your  husband  going  to  the  theatre  a  while  before  that  1 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Holahan  was  down  town  one  night,  and  went  to  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  did  not  go  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  about  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  lady  who  went  away  with  Mrs.  Surratt ;  who  was  that 
ladyl 

A.  I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  who  she  was  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  had  already 
ruled  that  what  Mrs.  Surratt  said  could  not  be  given  in  evidence.  Objection  sus- 
tained.) 

A.  I  said  that  Mr.  Surratt  left  home  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  mother  and  a  lady  ;  that  they  went  in  a  two-horse  can-iage. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  me  who  the  lady  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  tell  you  who  she  was  ? 

(Question  again  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Q.  You  say  Surratt  returned  on  the  3d  of  April ;  was  this  six  days  before 
that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  when  you  put  your  clothes  in  the  wash  at  the  time  you  have 
been  asked  about. 

A.  We  put  our  clothes  in  the  wash  on  Monday. 

Q.  This  murder  of  the  President  having  occurred  on  Friday  night,  did  you  put 
out  your  clothes  on  the  next  Monday  ? 

A.  1  did.  I  left  Mrs.  Surratt's  on  Sunday,  and  returned  next  morning  and 
put  them  out  to  wash. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  came  out  of  the  wash  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  further  about  them.  I  never  saw  them  again  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 
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Q.  When  joa  left,  the  clothes  that  had  been  washed,  70a  saj,  had  been  pat 
away? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it.  We  fbnnd  them  some  up  stain  and 
some  down  stairs. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  clothes  yon  put  in  the  wash  on  that  Monday,  again  ? 

A.  Never  until  I  was  allowed  permission  to  go  and  get  my  clothes  from  Mrs. 
Surratt*s  house. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  presume  some  fourteen  days.     It  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  on  the  conspiracy  trial  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  trial  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  you  are  reported  as  having 
said.  Did  you  state  this :  **  I  boarded  with  Mrs.  Surratt  from  the  seventh  of 
February  until  two  days  after  the  assassination.  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
who  called  himself  Wood.  [Payne.]  I  saw  him  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  in  Febnisiy, 
and  the  second  time  I  think  about  the  middle  of  March.  He  was  introduced  to 
me  as  Mr.  Wood,  but  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  on  either  visit.  I 
asked  Miss  Anna  Surratt  who  he  was,  and  she  said  he  was  a  Mr.  Wood,  a  Bap- 
tist minister.  I  said  1  did  not  think  he  would  convert  many  soals.  He  did 
not  look  as  if  he  would." 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  read  further :  "  I  have  seen  the  prisoner  Atzerodt  at  Mrs.  Sunatt's, 
though  I  never  heard  of  him  by  that  name.  He  called  himself  and  the  yoaog 
ladies  called  him  Port  Tobacco.  I  saw  him  come  in  at  times  and  he  dined  there 
once  or  twice."     Did  you  state  that  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Further  on :  "I  have  seen  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  three  or 
four  times.  When  he  called  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Surratt,  I  believe.  He  would  ask  for  Mr.  John  Surratt,  as  I  understood."  Did 
you  state  that  before  the  military  commission  ? 

(Question  objected  to  hy  Mr.  Bradley  as  not  in  response  to  direct  examiuatioD.) 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT  insisted  on  the  question,  and  said  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
her  whether  this  was  what  she  said  on  the  former  trial. 

(Objeclion  overruled.) 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Q.  State  what  church  you  started  to  attend  that  night. 

A.  Saint  Patrick's  church. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  house  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  five  squares. 
By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  How  long  did  the  services  in  that  church  continue  on  Good  Friday  night  ? 

A.  Generally  until  ten  o'clock  or  after.  The  services  are  prolonged  on  Good 
Friday  night. 

By  Mr.  Bradley: 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  on  this  same  trial  to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred 
you  did  not  testify  as  follows,  in  speaking  of  Atzerodt :  "  I  saw  him  come  in  at 
times,  and  he  dined  there  once  or  twice.  I  heard  Mrs.  Surratt  say  she  objected 
to  Mr.  Atxerodt ;  she  did  not  like  him— and  that  she  would  rather  he  did  not 
come  there  to  board." 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  statement. 

Eliza  Hawkins,  (colored,)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr,  Bradley: 
Q.  Were  you  ever  called  Rachel  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  \  that  was  my  name.  They  called  me  Eliza  for  short ;  it  his 
•'^  80  long  since  lYie^  csXV^^  xafe  ^^0[i<^  >5aa\.  1  wa  not  called  that  at  all  now. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Susan  Ann  Jackson,  who  lived  at  Mrs.  Snrratt's  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  then  7 

A.  Susan  Ann  Mahonj. 

Q.  But  now  it  is  Jackson  } 

A.  Yes ;  she  was  not  married  when  I  saw  her.  Her  name  then  was  Susan 
Mahony. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  when  the  President  was  murdered  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Good  Friday  night. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  hefore  you  saw  Susan  Mahony  ? 

A.  I  saw  her  Tuesday  morning.  Mrs.  Surratt  was  taken  to  prison  on  Monday 
night.     I  saw  her  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  living  with  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  at  Surrattsville,  and  I  came  to  see  my 
children  and  Mr.  Wildman  and  his  family.  I  used  to  belong  to  him.  I  came 
up  on  Oood  Friday  to  take  my  Easter  holiday.     I  always  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  saw  Susan,  did  you  have  any  talk  with  her  about  John  Surratt? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  about  John  Surratt  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  He  did  not  understand  that  when 
Susan  Ann  Jackson  was  crofls-examined  that  Eliza  Hawkins  and  liachel  Seavers 
were  the  same  person.) 

The  Court  said  he  understood  distinctly  that  they  referred  to  the  same  per- 
son, and  that  he  thought  tbe  witness  so  understood. 

A.  She  was  talking  about  her  having  such  bad  luck  in  losing  homes ;  that 
she  was  afraid  she  would  not  get  her  money.  She  said  she  had  been  living  at 
Mrs.  Surratt's  two  weeks,  but  that  she  thought  she  might  get  her  pay.  I  said 
Mrs.  Surratt  would  pay  her  if  it  took  the  last  cent  she  had.  She  said  the  night 
the  President  was  killed  tbey  came  there  and  searched  the  house,  and  that  she 
beard  talk  about  Mr.  Surratt ;  that  when  she  first  came  there  Mr.  Surratt  was 
there,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  asked  her  if  he  did  not  look  very  much  like  her  daughter. 
She  said  sbe  had  not  seen  him  since*  and  that  was  about  two  weeks  before ;  that 
she  went  in  where  he  was,  to  take  in  a  pot  of  tea.  That  is  before  God  what  sbe 
told  me.  I  would  not  say  it  if  it  was  not  true. 
Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrrpont  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Mr.  Lloyd's  house  ? 

A.  After  dinner. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Surratt  ] 

A.  I  lived  with  her  six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  at  the  time  1 

A.  Yes,  I  was  always  a  slave. 

Q.  Were  you  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  was  hired  to  Mrs.  Surratt.     Mr.  Wildman,  my  mastor,  hired  me. 

Q.  And  you  came  up  to  see  her  that  night  ? 

A.  I  came  up  to  see  her,  to  see  my  children,  and  to  see  Mr.  Wildman's  family. 

Q.  You  went  to  her  house  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  that  night;  I  went  to  Mr.  Wildman's.  I  went  to  her  house 
Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  went  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Susan  ? 

A.  I  saw  her  that  morning  when  I  went  there.  I  staid  there  all  day.  My 
little  child  was  there,  and  after  I  found  the  soldiers  were  there  I  wanted  to  take 
her  away.  I  staid  until  8  o'clock,  and  then  with  Susan  Jackson  and  the  col- 
ored man,  whom  1  suppose  she  married,  I  went  down  to  the  provost  marshal's. 
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Q.  Was  the  colored  man  she  married  ihere  when  you  came  there  on  Tneaday? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  came  there  in  the  day.  The  soldiers  said  that  anybody  wlw 
came  in  the  house  could  not  go  out.  Miss  Anna  Ward  came  there,  and  another 
young  lady  with  her;  and  they  had  to  stay. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  come  in  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  They  were  there  ^  hen  I  went  there. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  After  breakfast.  The  soldiers  were  there  theui  and  they  were  passing  in 
and  out  all  day. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  your  staying  there. 

A.  They  told  me  I  had  to  stay.  I  wanted  to  go  away,  but  they  would  not 
let  me.     I  staid  until  eight  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  away  ? 

A.  They  carried  me  down  to  the  provost  marshal's. 

Q.  And  then  they  let  you  oflf  ?     Who  carried  you  there  ? 

A.  They  were  two  soldiers.     I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Susan  told  you  that  Mrs.  Surratt  said  John  looked  like  Anna  ? 

A.  She  said  he  looked  very  much  like  Anna. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Ann  i  ? 

A.  Certaiuly,  I  knew  Miss  Anna  Surratt.  I  had  been  living  in  the  house 
six  years. 

Q.  You  knew  them  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  attached  to  them  ? 

A.  Very  much  attached  to  them.  I  would  have  been  with  them  till  this  iaj 
if  I  could. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  attached  to  them  to  this  day  t 

A.   Yes,  sir,  very  much  attached  to  them. 

Q.  Your  feelings  are  strongly  interested  in  them  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  treated  me  right;  I  certainly  had  a  right  to  be  so. 

By  Mr.  Bradlby  : 

Q.  But  your  feelings  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  you  tell  a  lie  about  it! 

A.  No,  sir;  before  God,  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  say  you  lived  with  Mrs.  Surratt  for  six  years  down  at  Surrattsviile, 
now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  Mrs.  Surratt  behaved  when  the  Union  soldiers 
came  there. 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  as  not  relevant.  Mr.  Bradley  said  his 
offer  of  proof  was  that  Mrs  Surratt  fed  and  sustained  the  Union  soldiers  and 
furnished  them  with  everything  she  had  when  at  her  house.  Objection  siu- 
tained.     Exception  to  the  ruling  reserved  by  counsel  for  the  defence.) 

By  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  when  you  first  told  anybody  about  this  matter? 

Witness.  About  Susan  Ann  Jackson  and  what  she  told  me  ? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Yes. 

A.  I  went  on  the  Island  and  told  my  young  mistress  about  it  as  soon  as  I 
got  there. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  wa^  the  very  night  I  got  there.  I  do  not  know  what  day  of  the  month 
it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  young  mistress  ? 

A.  She  married  Henry  Quinn. 

Q.  Who  have  you  told  since  this  trial  commenced  about  itt 

A.  I  heard  them  read  about  it  in  the  papers  what  Susan  said,  and  told  them 
Bttsan  certainly  could  not  have  said  that ;  she  could  not  have  sworn  to  sacht 
•■""'"  as  that. 
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Q.  Did  70a  say  that  to  several  people  ? 

A.  I  said  it  to  every  one  who  read  the  papers  to  rae. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  it  to  first  ? 

A.  The  first  one  I  said  it  to  was  the  man  who  lived  with  Mr.  Barry.  His 
name  is  Richardson.     He  read  the  paper  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Susan  ? 

A.  I  saw  Susan  last  fall.     She  was  going  down  to  see  her  mother. 

Q.  Are  you  and  Susan  good  friends  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  good  friends. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  quarrel  ? 

A.  No,  indeed.    We  never  had  any  words.   I  never  hail  any  difference  with  her. 

Q.  Are  you  married  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  name  ? 

A.  His  name  was  Tom  Sea  vers. 

Q.  When  did  he  die  ? 

A.  He  is  not  dead  yet.  When  the  colored  people  were  going  away  he  went 
away  too.  He  was  with  a  man  who  did  better  for  him  than  he  does  now  for 
himself. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  go  back  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  staid  in  the  city.  He  was  so  lazy  and  good  for  nothing  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  not  follow  him.  I  had  children  to  work  for,  ana  I 
thought  I  would  rather  stay  there  and  work  for  my  children  than  to  come  here 
and  suffer  with  him. 

Q.  Now  tell  us,  please,  where  you  saw  Susan  Jackson. 

A.  She  came  down  to  Surrattsville  on  her  way  to  see  her  mother — she  and 
her  husband.  I  was  down  there  fixing  Mr.  Robey's  daughter  off  to  get  mar- 
ried— fixing  up  some  clothes.  When  they  got  to  T.  B.  her  horse  gave  out,  and 
they  wanted  to  stop  there  all  night.  Mrs.  Rubey  was  away.  I  told  her  that 
if  Mr.  Robey  said  so  she  could  stay,  but  that  otherwise  she  could  not  sleep  in 
that  house  that  night.  When  Mr.  Robey  came  out  he  told  them  they  could 
rest  their  horses  and  go  on  ;  that  she  could  not  stay  there  that  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  she  could  not  stay  there  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Robey  was  away  from  the  house,  and  left  the  house  in  my  care,  and 
I  could  not  take  any  stranger  in  to  lodge  in  the  house. 

Q.  She  was  a  stranger  to  you,  then  ? 

A.  I  had  seen  her.     She  was  no  intimate  friend. 

Q.  You  did  not  like  last  fall  to  take  a  stranger  into  the  house  ? 

A.  I  would  not  take  her  into  Mrs.  Robey's  house  when  she  was  away.  If 
it  had  been  my  mother  I  would  not  have  done  it. 

Q.  Was  this  a  tavern  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Ned  Robey  kept  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  strangers  in  there  did  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  they  took  strangers  in. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  You  mean  strangers  to  Mrs.  Robey  1 
A.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Robey  was  not  there. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  They  took  in  strangers  who  wanted  to  lodge  there  and  paid  for  their  lodg- 
ing, did  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  did.  They  did  not  take  in  anybody  except  white  people 
They  had  no  arrangements  for  taking  in  colored  people. 

By  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 
Q.  Did  they  take  in  any  people  they  did  not  know  ? 
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A.  Certainly  they  took  in  more  than  they  knew.     It  was  a  tavern ;  and  if 
they  had  not  aone  this  it  could  not  have  been  of  any  service  to  them. 
The  court  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Fbidav,  July  12,  1867. 
The  court  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Ezamination-in-chief  of  John  A.  W.  Clarvob  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  When  you  were  interrupted  yesterday,  you  had  proceeded  so  £ur  as  to 
state  that  you  went,  with  a  number  of  others,  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sunratt  to 
capture  Booth  and  arrest  John  H.  Surratt.  Now  state,  if  yoa  please,  taking 
up  your  narrative,  all  that  you  recollect  that  passed  after  you  reached  Mn. 
Surratt's  house. 

A.  I  went  to  the  house  with  McDevitt,  Lieutenant  Skippon,  and  othen. 
McDevitt,  myself,  and  Lieutenant  Skippon  entered  the  house  after  putting  a 
guard  at  the  back  and  at  each  comer.  We  went  up  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  man  barefoot,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  bareheadei 
I  asked  him  if  John  Surratt  was  in. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  his  name  as  Weichmann.  Said  he,  "  No»  sir,  he  is  not  in  the 
city."  Said  I,  "  His  mother  is  in.  Does  she  live  here  1"  He  said  ^  Yes." 
I  told  him  1  would  like  to  see  the  lady.  He  said  she  was  in  bed.  I  told  kin 
it  made  no  difference,  I  must  see  her.  Said  he,  "  I  will  speak  to  her  first"  Ai 
he  moved  from  the  door  I  pushed  in,  and  ttie  rest  followed. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  him  ? 

A.  I  followed  Weichman ;  yes,  sir.  He  went  to  the  second  door  in  the  pas- 
sage, to  the  left,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  back  parlor.  He  went  to  that  door 
and  knocked,  I  think.  Wtien  he  first  went,  he  held  a  conversation  there  a  few 
minutes.  I  went  to  the  door  and  saw  a  lady  standing  there.  I  asked  if  tlia^ 
was  Mrs.  Surratt.  She  said  it  was.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  see  John.  Sbe 
said,  **  John  is  not  in  the  city,  sir/'     I  asked  her  when  she  had  seen  him  last 

Mr.  Pier  RE  PONT  said  the  witness  could  not  say  what  Mrs.  Surratt  stated. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  might  give  in  evidence  all  the  conversation  the 
witness  Weichman  alluded  to  in  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  was  all  he  asked  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  PiBRREPONT  denied  that  Weichman  had  alluded  to  any  such  conversatioQ 
in  his  evidence,  whatever,  and  appealed  to  the  reporters'  notes  to  sustain  him. 

The  notes  of  the  witness  Weichmau's  testimony  having  been  read,  Mr.  Pieire- 
pont  still  denied  that  the  conversation  this  witness  had  commenced  to  reUtewM 
referred  to  by  Weichman.     The  conversation  stated  by  Weichman  was 
no  one  ehe  but  himself  was  present  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  Court  remarked  that  the  notes  seemed  to  show  that  there  were  twocsn- 
vernations;  one  between  the  detective  outside  with  Weichman,  and  anotber 
inside  between  Weichman  and  Mrs.  Surratt.  Anything  relating  to  these  con- 
versations that  the  witness  heard  could  be  stated  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  proposed  to  prove  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  incident 
did  not  occur  as  Weichman  stated  it. 

The  Court  said  the  counsel  might  prove  by  this  witness  whether  the  con- 
versation Weichman  testified  to  was  in  his  presence. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Weichman  standing  by  the  door  when  this  conversation  passed 
between  you  and  Mrs.  Surratt  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichman  was  to  my  left.  I  was  on  the  right  of  him,  and  behind 
him  was  McDevitt. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  every  word  that  passed  ? 

A.  I  should  think  so ;  1  could. 
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Q.  Was  it  direeUy  in  continuAtion  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Hrs. 
Sorratt — ^the  former  part  of  the  conversation  ? 

A.  He  had  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Surratt  before  I  got  to  the  door. 

Q.  Was  that  completed  before  yon  came  np,  or  was  it  still  going  on  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  going  on  or  not  when  I  got  to  the  door. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  whether  it  had  ceased  before  yon  got  there  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Bradlky  then  offered  to  give  in  evidence  what  passed  between  the  wit- 
ness Clarvoe  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  in  Weichman's  presence  at  that  time.  He  un- 
derstood the  court  to  overrule  it;  and  he  (Mr.  Bradley)  reserved  an  exception 
to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Q.  Now  proceed  with  your  narrative.  You  cannot  say  anything  of  what  Mrs. 
Sumtt  said. 

A.  I  asked  Weichman  then  if  he  belonged  in  the  house.  He  told  me  he  did. 
Said  I,  "  I  want  to  see  in  your  room."  I  left  McDevitt  at  the  door  in  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Surratt,  and  went  up  stairs  with  him.  Lieutenant  Skippon,  also, 
was  with  me,  and  anotW  officer  behind  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  dot 

A.  He  carried  me  into  his  room,  from  the  room  that  Mrs.  Surratt  oceupied> 
the  back  parlor.  I  asked  him  if  he  said  that  was  his  room.  He  said  it  was. 
Said  I,  **Is  that  your  trunk?*'  He  replied  ''Yes,  sir."  It  was  a  large  trunk. 
He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  all  this  V*  Said  I,  "  That  is  a  pretty  question  for  vou  to 
ask  me.  Where  have  you  been  to-night  T'  He  replied,  "  1  hare  been  here  in 
the  house."  Said  I,  'Have  you  been  here  all  the  evening  7"  He  said  no,  he 
had  been  down  the  country  with  Mrs.  Surratt.  I  said,  "  Do  you  pretend  to  tell 
me  you  have  not  heard  the  President  has  been  murdered  ?"  He  replied,  "  Oreat 
Qoi !  I  see  it  all !"  or  *'  I  see  it  all,  now !"  He  then  asked  me  if  that  was  true. 
I  told  him  it  certainly  was,  and  pulled  out  a  bow  of  a  neck-handkerchief  which  I 
got  out  of  the  box,  saturated  with  blood.  I  told  him  that  was  the  President's 
blood  ;  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had  done  it,  that  it  was  supposed  Surratt  had 
assassinated  the  Secretarv  of  State.  I  remained  in  his  room  a  few  minutes  and 
started  down  stairs,  Weichman  in  company.  When  I  got  below  I  met  McDevitt 
and  called  him  aside.     I  told  him 

Mr.  PiBRKBPo.NT.  You  need  not  give  your  conversation  with  McDevitt. 

Q.  Before  you  went  down  stairs  did  you  or  not  go  iu  a  room  where  some 
young  ladies  were  1 

A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  when  you  went  down  stairs  ? 

A.  I  went  and  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Was  Weichman  with  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Gro  on  to  state  what  passed. 

The  CoDBT  said  witness  might  state  the  conversation  that  occurred  with  Mrs. 
Surratt  when  Weichman  and  McDevitt  were  present  after  the  return  down 
Btairs. 

WiTNRSS.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  want  me  to  state. 

Mr.  Mbrrick  read  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Weichman  as  to  th6 
conversation  that  occurred  after  he  went  down  stairs. 

Mr.  Bradlby.  Did  you  go  down  with  Weichman  1 

A.  Weichman  came  down  behind  me. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Surratt  coming  out  of  her  room  t 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  was  standing  in  her  room.  She  had  changed  her  dress  before 
we  had  come  down. 

Q.  Had  Weichman  come  down  stairs  before  that^  before  he  came  with  you ! 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not  have  done  it. 
45 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  Weichman  bbj,  '*  Mrs.  Sarralt,  what  do  70a  thiak  ?  Abn- 
ham  Lincoln  has  been  murdered  ?'*  or  *' President  Lincoln  has  been  murdered  f* 

A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  70a  hear  her  repl7  to  an  obeervation,  **  M7  Gt>d !  Mr.  Weichman. 
70a  do  not  tell  me  so !" 

A.  No  such  repl7  to  me. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  conversation  that  occurred  at  that  time. 

(Objected  to  hy  Mr.  Pierrepont) 

The  Court  said  the  witness  mieht  ^tate  what  occnrred  between  Mrs.  Snr- 
ratt,  Weichman,  and  himself,  when  all  three  were  together. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  not  asked  the  witness  for  an7thiDg  else  than  wbit 
occurred  when  the7  were  all  together. 

Witness.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Weichman  was  with  me  when  I  came  down 
stairs. 

Mr.  Merrick  argued  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  witness  to  state  abso- 
lutel7  that  Weichman  was  present.  •  He  stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  beUef  they 
had  a  right  to  show  b7  proof  aliunde  that  he  was  present. 

Mr.  PiERRBPONT  replied  the7  might  prove  b7  this  witness  or  b7  an7  other 
person  that  Weichman  was  present  bat  until  that  proof  the  conversation  alladed 
to  could  not  be  stated. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  conversation  might  be  given  67  the  witness  snd 
that  if  it  was  proved  6ubsequentl7  that  Weichman  was  present,  it  would  be 
received  in  evidence,  otherwise  not. 

The  examination  was  then  continued. 

Q.  I  understand  that  70U  came  down  stairs  followed  b7  Weichman  ! 

A.  I  did  not  sa7  that.  I  came  down  stairs  followed  b7McDevitt,  and  Wei<^ 
man  followed  him. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  came  down  stairs,  and  that  a  conversation  passed 
with  Mrs.  Surratt  immeaiatel7  on  7our  coming  down. 

A.  I  spoke  to  McDevitt  when  I  came  down  stairs  as  I  recollect  now,  Weich- 
man being  on  the  steps  when  I  spoke  to  McDevitt. 

Q.  How  far  off  ? 

A.  The  stairs  run  up  b7  the  side  of  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  feet  off? 

A.  1  do  not  recollect  how  man7  feet. 

Q.  You  did  not  miss  Weichman  from  you  ?     You  did  not  see  him  go  away  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Bradlky.  I  now  ask  you  to  state  the  conversation  ? 

(Qnestion  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  Objection  overruled  by  the  court, 
with  the  understanding  that  unless  it  was  8ubsequentl7  proved  that  Weichmann 
was  present,  the  testimony  would  be  ruled  out.) 

Witness.  I  went  to  her,  and  said  I,  Mrs.  Surratt,  I  want  to  ask  70U  a  couple 
of  questions ;  and  be  very  paiticular  how  you  answer  them,  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  them.  When  did  you  see  John  Wilkes  Booth  ?  She  replied 
she  saw  bim  at  two  o'clock  that  day.  Said  I,  when  did  you  see  70ur  son,  /ohn, 
last,  and  where  is  he  ?  Said  she :  I  have  told  70U,  sir,  I  have  not  seen  John 
for  over  two  weeks.  I  asked  her,  then,  if  she  could  tell  me  where  he  waa. 
She  said  the  last  she  heard  of  him  was  in  Canada. 

Q.  Did  she  say  she  had  heard  from  him  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  her  to  say  she  heard  from  him  that  day  ;  that  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  that  day,  or  had  heard  from  him,  I  do  not  recol- 
hct  wliich — one  or  the  other.  She  asked  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this 
and  she  said  there  were  a  gi-eat  many  mothers  who  did  not  know  where  their 

*^!n  "^^^'^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^*'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ »  *°^  ^^^^  ^  started  up  the  steps, 
y.  When  you  started  up  the  stairs,  where  did  70U  go  t 
-A.  I  went  up  to  a  little  room  over  the  passage.     I  tried  the  door,  it  wt« 
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locked.  I  heard  a  female  voice  inside.  At  that  time  John  Holahan  came  out 
of  the  door  opposite.  As  he  came  out  I  said  :  John,  how  do  70a  do  t  What 
are  70a  doing  here  ?  Sa7S  he  :  How  are  70U,  John  7  I  am  hoarding  here  ? 
What  is  the  matter  1  Said  I  :  How  long  have  70a  been  here  t  He  said  he 
took  a  walk  the  night  before  and  got  in  earl7,  about  nine  o'clock*  I  think.  I 
told  him  the  President  had  been  mardered.  He  replied :  Great  Gk>d  Almighty ! 
and  seemed  to  be  surprised.  I  then  took  hold  of  the  door  to  open  it,  and  he 
said  that  was  his  little  daughter  in  there,  and  asked  me  to  come  this  wa7.  I 
went  up  the  steps  and  when  we  got  on  the  platform^  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go 
into  that  room.  He  said  his  wife  was  in  there ;  that  he  would  speak  to  her  and 
let  me  in.  He  asked  if  it  was  true  what  I  told  him.  I  told  him  it  was.  We 
then  started  on  to  the  upper  stor7y  he  told  me  the  front  room  facing  on  H  street 
was  occupied  b7  two  7oung  ladies,  and  would  I  have  any  objection  for  him  to 
tell  them  that  we  wanted  to  come  in  their  room.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not. 
He  went  to  the  door,  knocked  and  the  door  was  opened.  I  then  slipped  into 
a  little  passage,  or  little  room  over  the  passage,  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
That  door  was  not  locked. 

Q.  That  was  the  little  room  over  the  passage  at  the  top  of  the  house,  was  it 
not  ?     The  servants'  room  ? 

A.  Yes.    When  I  came  out  Mr.  Holahan  said  that  was  the  servants'  room. 

Q.  Did  70U  look  in  that  room  I 

A.  I  searched  the  room. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  an7  bod7  l7ing  on  the  bed  would  70U  have  seen  them  ? 

A.  I  certainl7  should  have  seen  them. 

Q.  Can  you  state  po8itivel7  whether  there  was  a  woman  rolled  up  in  the 
clotibes  m  that  bed-room  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not 

Q.  What  followed  next  ? 

A.  I  stood  there  a  moment,  came  down,  went  to  the  door.  He  told  me  that 
the  ladies  were  read7.  I  went  into  the  room  and  searched  that  room.  The 
ladies  were  covered  up.  I  told  them  the7  would  have  to  show  me  their  faoes, 
that  the7  must  excuse  me.  I  pulled  the  cover  from  their  fiices  and  saw  that 
they  were  two  70ung  ladies. 

Q.  You  are  certain  the7  were  not  colored  women  ? 

A.  The7  were  not  colored  women.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  ladies  in  tbitf 
court  room. 

Q.  Was  there  an7  colored  woman  in  the  bed  in  Weichmann's  room  ? 

A.  iHo,  sir. 

Q.  Now  go  down  stairs  if  70U  please. 

A.  I  went  down  stairs  and  told  McDevitt  I  thought  it  was  best 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  No  matter  what  70U  told  McDevitt. 

Q.  Did  70U  see  Susan  Ann  Jackson  ?     If  so,  tell  us  what  she  said. 

A.  I  then  went  down  into  the  basement,  and  going  down  the  stairs  I  met 
Lieutenant  Skippon.  He  followed  down  behind  me.  At  the  back  room — the 
kitchen — I  saw  a  black  woman.  8a7S  I,  *<Aunt7,  is  John  Surratt  in  this  house  ?" 
8a7B  she,  "  I  do  not  know  him,  sir ;  whom  do  70U  mean,  Mrs.  Surratt's  son  ?" 
I  said  I  did ;  that  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Surratt  had  a  husband.  *'  I  have  not 
seen  him,"  said  she,  "for  over  two  weeks." 

Q.  Did  she  tell  70U  she  had  been  covered  up  in  bed  up  stairs  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  mention  that. 

Q.  After  that,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  went  up  stairs ;  had  a  conversation  with  the  men.  We  searched  the 
house,  closets,  and  cupboards,  and  different  places,  and  then  I  left  there. 

Q.  When  did  70U  see  Louis  J.  Weichaiann  again  1 

A.  I  saw  Louis  J.  Weichmann  the  next  morning,  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Where? 
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A.  In  the  front  of  oar  office,  on  Tenth  street  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Holahan  and  Mr.  McDevitt  were  in  conversation  with 
Weichmann  when  I  came  up. 

Q.  Go  back  now  to  your  first  entrance  into  that  house.  When  Weiehman 
opened  the  door,  did  you,  or  anybody  else  in  your  hearing,  tell  bim  when  he 
inonired  who  was  there,  "  Oovemment  officers,  come  to  search  the  boose  for 
John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  Surratt  V* 

A.  Some  one  of  them,  I  think  McDevitt,  replied  that  it  was  officers  ;  that  we 
wished  to  come  in. 

•  Q   Did  you  tell  him  you  were  there  to  search  the  bonse  for  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  John  Surratt,  or  did  anybody  say  that  in  ap  andible  tone  of 
voice  t 
.  A.  I  did  not,  and  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Kow,  following  him  up  to  the  time  yon  were  on  the  pavem^it  in  front  of 
the  police  office  or  headquarters,  I  wish  yon  to  state  what  followed  after  that, 
in  his  presence. 

A.  I  had  very  little  conversation  with  Weichmann.  We  were  getting  up  a 
party. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  yon  said,  I  want  to  know  what  was  done 
with  him. 

A.  He  was  with  McDevitt. 

Q.  After  you  went  into  the  house,  what  waJB  done  with  him  ?  State  whedier 
be  was  or  not  put  in  charge  of  somebody. 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  left  that  morning. 

Q.  State  where  you  went  to  and  what  you  did  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

A.  I  went  to  the  First  ward  and  got  some  horses,  and  went  to  Sorrattsville. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  M.  Lloyd  at  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  John  M.  Lloyd  where  Booth  or  anybody  else  was! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

(Question  objected  to  as  irrelevant.) 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  proposed  to  contradict  the  witness  Lloyd  in  the  con- 
versation inquired  about,  and  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  plainly  in  Lloyd'f 
testimony. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  Lloyd  was  asked  if  he  did  not  tell  the  officers  that  the^e 
parties  bad  not  passed  there,  and  that  he  replied  he  did,  and  gave  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Bradlky  replied  that  he  had  asked  Lloyd  if  that  was  all  that  passed, 
and  the  reply  was,  yes.  Mr.  B.  then  read  from  the  cross  examination  of  the 
witness  Lloyd  to  show  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  contradicting  him,  in 
the  conversation  inquired  of. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  might  be  asked  whether  Lloyd  told  him  that  be 
knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  circumataneea  at  all  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  circumstances  you  mean.  I  never  mentioned  Herold'f 
name  to  bim. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  there  was  money  enough  in  this  thing  to  make  both  of 
you  rich,  if  be  wonld  give  you  the  information  he  possessed  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nothing  said  about  money  or  getting  rich. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  be  knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances  at  all  t 

A.  Not  in  that  way,  he  did  not. 

Q.  I  now  ask  you  what  he  did  tell  vou  f 

Witness.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  said  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  and  what  he  said  to  you. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  up  to  the  house  alone.     He  was  standing  in  his  door 
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with  several  on  his  porch.  Said  I  *'  John,  how  do  jou  do  V*  I  recognised  him 
as  a  man  I  formerly  knew  as  an  officer,  under  Mr.  Barrett,  I  think  it  was.  Said 
I  "  John,  I  would  rather  see  you  now  than  anybody  I  know  except  two  men." 
Said  he  **  come  in."  We  went  into  the  sitting  room.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  anything.  Said  he  **  I  heard  the  President  had  been  shot  in  the  city." 
Said  I,  '*  whom  did  you  hear  that  from  ?"  He  said  he  heard  it  that  mominp: 
from  soldiers.  I  asked  him  if  he  heard  it  from  them  this  mominf.  He  said 
yes.  I  asked  him  who  they  told  him  did  it.  He  said  ''a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Booze,  or  something  like  that,  a  circus  actor.''  I  told  him  to  get 
back,  that  he  could  not  play  that  sort  of  game ;  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  here  the 
day  before ;  and  asked  him  whom  she  was  in  company  with.  He  said  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Weichmann.  At  that  time  Bigley  came 
up.  I  went  out  to  meet  Bigley  and  then  went  back  to  the  room  again.  Said  I, 
"  John,  give  me  the  trail."  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  Booth.  He  said  he  did  not.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Bigley  came  in.  We  took  a  drink.  I  then  said  to  Lloyd  that  he  and  I  knew 
these  men  would  be  taken ;  that  if  he  would  give  me  the  trail,  he  was  a  made 
man  and  so  was  I.  He  raised  his  hands  and  said  these  men  could  not  have 
been  past  there ;  that  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

Q.  Was  he  drunk  or  sober  ? 

A.  He  was  sober. 

Q.  After  leaving  Surrattsville,  where  did  you  go  1 

A.  I  asked  Lloyd,  if  he  was  in  pursuit  of  these  men,  which  road  he  would 
take.     He  gave  me  the  Piscataway  road. 

Q.  Was  that  the  road  towards  T.  B.  or  Leonardtown  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  was  my  intention  to  take  the  Beantown  road ;  but  he  put  me 
on  thS  Piscataway  road  which  brought  us  back  towards  Washington.  I  was 
with  Weichmann,  Holahan,  McDevitt,  Keys,  and  several  others. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  Washington  or  go  further  on  ? 

A.  We  went  further  on.  We  did  not  return  to  Washington.  Bigley  and 
myself  did  not,  I  judge,  until  Monday  morning  about  two  o'clock,  when  our 
horses  having  failed,  we  came  back.     Or  it  was  Sunday  night  you  might  say. 

Q.  On  Monday  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  On  Monday  we  were  preparing  to  go.  We  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
city  and  go  to  Canada. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Canada,  or  how  far  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  as  far  as  Philadelphia  and  returned.  Then  on  Saturday  I  started 
to  catch  up  with  the  party. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Canada  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  and  by  whose  orders  ? 

A.  I  went  by  my  own  order,  I  judge,  at  the  time  I  started.  I  went  twice  to 
Canada.  I  left  the  party,  Bigley,  McDevitt,  Holahan,  and  Weichmann,  in  Phila- 
delphia, after  we  had  first  started,  and  returned  with  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Did  you  go  again  while  they  were  in  Canada  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  for  what  purpose  jfou  went ;  whether  under  promise  of  reward, 
or  anything. 

A.  On  my  first  trip  to  Canada,  I  went  to  catch  the  party  ahead  of  me.  When 
I  arrived  in  Canada  I  could  get  no  tidings  of  them. 

Q.  No  tidings  of  whom  ? 

A.  I  was  looking  for  Holahan,  McDevitt,  Bigley,  and  Weichmann.  I  returned 
to  Washington  for  want  of  money,  and  then  started  again. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  goine  the  second  time  ?  State  whether  you 
had  any  o£Per,  any  promise  of  reward,  and  if  so,  for  doing  what? 

A  I  will  explain  what  caused  my  trip  last  time.    Last  time  I  started  for 
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Oanada  was  on  a  despatch  received  from  New  York.  It  was  frt>m  McDevitt, 
and  read  *'  Send  Glarvoe  immediately  here." 

[The  district  attorney  internipted  the  witness  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  other  witnesses  were  present  in  the  room,  in  violation  of  an  order,  as  he 
understood,  on  that  subject.  The  court  replied  that  no  order  bad  been  made  on 
that  subiect ;  that  witnesses  on  both  sides  nad  been  in  the  room  all  the  time.] 

A.  I  had  the  promise  of  a  reward  on  my  last  visit  to  Canada;  and  I  will  state 
to  vou  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  that  reward.  I  asked  Major  Rich- 
ards to  go  with  me. 

[This  evidence  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  as  not  proper,  so  £ur  as  he  could 
see.  Mr.  Bradley  said  the  object  was  to  show  the  circnmstanceB  under  which 
witness  went  to  Canada  on  this  occasion.  The  court  remarked  that  he  did  not 
see  what  die  reward  had  to  do  with  it,  but  allowed  the  question  to  be  asked.] 

A.  I  started  to  go  to  assist  the  men  who  were  there. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 

Q.  What  else  had  you  to  do  ? 

A.  I  wanted  to  get  Weichmann  and  Holahan  into  the  States. 

Q.  If  you  were  offered  a  reward  for  that,  state  it. 

[Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  Mr.  Merrick  proposed  to  prore 
that  the  witness  was  offered  a  large  reward  tobring  Weichmann  home;  Weich- 
mann had  testified  that  he  was  under  no  restraint.  The  court  said  he  did  not  see 
the  relevancy  the  reward  had  to  the  issue.] 

By  Mr.  Bradley  9 

Q.  Do  you  kaow  anything  of  Mr.  Holahan's  getting  clothes  from  Mrs.  Snr- 
ratt's  about  the  time  you  were  starting  away  !  '« 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  on  the  seventeenth;  on  Monday.  I  was  in  a  hack  with 
Mr.  HolahaD,  and  started  to  go  to  see  a  lawyer  to  get  the  directions  of  the  party. 
He  asked  me  to  drive  past  that  house.  We  went  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  house ;  went 
up  stairs.  He  went  into  his  room  and  picked  up  some  things  that  were  on  the 
bed,  and  amongst  them  were  two  handkerchiefs. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  handkerchiefs,  or  either  of  them  ? 

A.  One  of  them. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  had  a  mark  on  it  ? 

A.  He  showed  it  to  me  and  said,  "  Here  are  some  of  John  Surratt's  haodker- 
chiefs."  He  showed  me  one  with  the  name  on  it.  I  told  him  to  keep  them; 
that  we  would  want  them. 

Q.  What  name? 

A.  "John  H.  Surratt"  was  on  the  handkerchief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  a  number  or  mark  on  it  besides  the  name ! 

A.  I  did  not  examine  it  closely.  I  just  merely  took  a  glance  at  it.  That 
was  the  first  I  knew  that  his  name  was  John  H.  Snrratt. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  the  name  was  put  on,  whether  it  was  across  the 
comer  or  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

1  Handkerchief  heretofore  placed  in  evideijce  shown  witness.] 
do  not  recollect  about  the  name.     The  handkerchief  was  folded  up  [maaner 
of  folding  exhibited]  and  I  saw  the  name  on  the  corner. 

Q.  Then  all  you  recollect  about  it  is  that  he  picked  up  a  handkerchief  with 
the  name  of  John  H.  Surratt  on  it,  and  that  you  saw  the  name  on  the  handker- 
chief.    Whether  it  had  a  number  on,  or  any  other  mark,  you  do  not  remember! 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  : 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 
A.  Detective. 
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Q.  You  have  been  in  the  businesB  for  some  years  } 

A.  Since  1863  I  have. 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Weichmann  who  came  to  the  door  with  his  shoes  ofF,  that  night, 
and  opened  it  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  Mr.  Holahan  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  7 

A.  I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Holahan  told  jou  that  he  went  to  bed  that  night  about  nine  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  Now  take  this  paper  and  pencil  and  draw  the  rooms  on  that  floor  on  which 
these  young  ladies  were,  showing  their  bedroom  and  likewise  showing  Mrs.  Hol- 
ahan's  bedroom.  [Witness  made  a  diagram  of  the  upper  story  of  Mrs.  Surratt's 
bouse.] 

Q.  Now  tell  me  which  Mrs.  Holahan's  room  was  I 

A.  Mrs.  Holahan's  room  would  be  under  the  room  marked  *'  front."  She 
was  not  on  that  story. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Holahan  in  the  room  you  were  told  was  the  servant's  room  in 
that  story  ) 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  not  in  the  same  story  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  she  was  in  the  story  below. 

Q.  Then  yon  did  not  go  out  of  Mrs.  Holahan's  room  to  look  into  the  servant  s 
room  in  the  same  story  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  servant's  room  you  went  into,  was  there  a  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  what  time  of  night  it  was  ? 

A.  I  jud^e  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  to  the  house  1 

A.  About  half-past  two  or  a  little  earlier. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  to  the  house  before  you  went  up  to  this  servant's 
room  where  there  was  a  bed  ? 

A.  I  suppose  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  jury  whether  you  put  your  hand  upon  the  bed  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bed  was  warm  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  person  covered  up  in  it  or 
not? 

A.  I  know  there  was  no  person  in  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? 

A.  The  covering  was  thrown  back  and  I  could  see. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  put  your  hand  upon  it  Can  you  tell  whether  it  had  just 
been  left  or  not  7 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tumbled. 

Q.  If  the  person  who  had  been  there  got  up,  they  rose  at  a  pretty  early  hour 
in  the  morning  did  they  not  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  they  got  up.  They  were  not  there  when  I 
got  there. 

Q.  They  were  not  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  night  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  when  you  left  that  place  7 

A.  We  went  back  to  the  office  shortly  after  three. 
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Q.  When  yon  vent  below  yon  say  yon  saw  a  colored  woman.  Where  did 
yon  see  her  ? 

A.  Down  in  the  first  story. 

Q.  The  basement  yon  mean  I 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  basement.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  parior  story  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  nnder  the  parlor  story. 

Q.  Where  was  she  1 

A.  She  was  at  the  door  of  the  back  room. 

Q.  Was  the  door  open  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light  there  T 

A.  We  had  a  candle  there  lighted,  a  spermaceti  candle,  which  I  had  ttken 
ont  of  my  own  pocket. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  light  yon  had  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  honse  was  lighted  np. 

Q.  Was  that  part  of  the  honse  lighted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  lighted  with  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  the  colored  person  you  saw  there  dressed  T 

A.  She  had  on  a  kind  of  calico  dress,  some  dark  kind  of  slate-colored  dren, 
open  in  the  bosom,  flowered. 

Q.  Yon  think  yon  are  not  mistaken  abont  that ! 

A.  I  think  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  called  her  **  aunty."    How  old  a  person  was  she  apparently  f 

A.  I  do  not  know,  she  may  haye  been  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  her  age  1 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  name  t 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  seen  her  since? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  haye  or  not 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  Canada.     What  did  you  go  to  Oanada  for  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Canada  to  look  for  John  Surratt. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  ? 

A.  The  goyemment,  or  partly  the  government 

Q.  Government  officer  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  talk  with  Mrs.  Surratt  that  night  she  told 
you  her  son  was  in  Canada.     Is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  heard  her  say  he  was  in  Oanada. 

Q.  She  said  so  that  night  of  the  murder? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  abont  mother's  son's  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sore  whether  I  heard.  She  said  to  me,  '*  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?"  I  then  said  to  her  I  would  like  her  to  answer  my  qaeetion.  Then 
she  said,  "  A  good  many  mothers  do  not  know  where  their  sons  are." 

Q.  When  you  told  her  you  would  like  her  to  answer  your  question,  had  she 
been  evasive  in  her  answer  previously  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  tell  her  you  wanted  her  to  answer  your  question  f 

A.  She  said,  |*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  V 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  house  when  you  went  ont 

A.  Before  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  15th. 
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Q.  State  to  the  jary  whether  he  was  drank  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  kowledge.     He  was  not  drunk. 

Q.  He  was  perfectly  sober,  was  he  ? 

A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  he  knew  nothing  about  it  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  try  to  mislead  you  I 

A.  I  know  he  did  mislead  me. 

Q.  He  took  great  pains  to  try  to  mislead  you,  and  put  you  on  the  wrong  road, 
did  he  7 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  took  great  pains  to  put  me  on  the  wrong  road. 
He  told  me  what  road  if  he  was  me  he  would  take. 

Q.  That  was  the  wrcfng  road  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  trying  to  mislead 
you? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick  on  the  ground  that  only  the  inference 
of  the  witness  was  called  for.    Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  though  he  he  did  not  know  anything  about 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick.     Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Did  he  use  words  that  conveyed  to  you  the  idea  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it  1 

Siestion  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
e  Court  said  the  witness  could  be  asked  to  state  what  he  said  substan* 
tially.) 

Q.  Substantially  what  did  Lloyd  say  ? 

A.  Mr.  Lloyd  told  me  they  had  not  been  past  there,  and  could  not  have 
passed  there  without  his  knowing. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  they  could  not  have  passed  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  that  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  tell  you  1 

A.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  it  that  morning  from  some  soldiers ;  that  they 
told  him  it  was  some  man  by  the  name  of  Booze,  or  something  like  that,  a  circus 
actor. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  if  he  would  tell  you  about  the  making  of  you  ? 
Give  the  exact  words  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember. 

A.  I  told  him  that  his  experience  as  an  officer  would  tell  him  that  these  men 
were  bound  to  be  caught;  to  give  me  the  trail  and  he  was  a  made  man,  and  so 
was  I. 

Q.  Did  you  get  him  to  give  you  the  trail  even  on  that  offer  } 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  He  carefully  concealed  it,  did  he  ? 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  withdrawn.) 

Q.  Which  way  did  the  Piscataway  road  lead  ? 

A.  It  led  to  the  right. 

Q.  And  if  you  followed  it  where  did  it  take  you  to  } 

A.  It  brought  me  into  Piscataway. 

Q.  If  you  had  gone  further  where  wotdd  it  have  carried  you  ? 

A.  I  judge  I  could  have  gone  to  Washington. 

Q.  Then  it  led  towards  Washington,  did  it  } 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  did  or  not.  I  believe  it  was  the  river  road  to 
Washington. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  any  information  from  Mr.  Lloyd  that  put  you  on  the  tndl 

of  thfi  mnrdftrprfl.  did  von  1 
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Q.  Did  yon  get  any  information  or  statement  £rom  Mr.  Lloyd  that  put  ym 
,  off  the  trail  of  the  murderers  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  went  with  Mr.  Holahan  back  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  to  get  some 
clothes  on  the  17th.    What  time  in  the  day  did  yon  go  ? 

A.  Abont  two  o'clock,  I  judge,  in  the  afternoon.    One  or  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Now  when  you  got  to  the  house  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  went  up  stairs. 

Q.  To  what  story  ? 

A.  To  the  second  story — the  story  oyer  the  parlor. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  there? 

A.  I  did  not  find  anything.    He  picked  up  some  clothing. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  it  from  ? 

A.  From  the  bed. 

Q.  Any  other  clothes  than  the  two  handkerchiefs  ?     What  other  clothes  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  lay  spread  out  on  the  bed } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  clean  ? 

Q.  Ironed  and  folded  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  Monday,  I  understand  you.  Had  both  handkerchiefe  Somtt's 
name  on  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.    He  showed  me  one. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  When  he  showed  me  the  handkerchief  I  told  him  to  keep  them,  that  we 
should  want  them.    My  intention  was  to  get  them  from  him. 

Q.  You  thought  they  would  furnish  some  clue  to  John  Surratt  ? 

A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  He  put  them  in  his  pocket  did  he  ? 

A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know  that  handkerchief  if  you  were  to  see  it ! 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Holahan  pretty  well,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I  had  known  Mr.  Holahan  when  he  was  in  the  substitute  business. 

Q.  What  substitute  business  If 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.     Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  You  went  to  Canada  and  saw  Mr.  Holahan  there  ] 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  handkerchiefs  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holahan  tell  you  anything  about  losing  the  handkerchief  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  he  lost  it  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  had  lost  the  handkerchief  in  the  depot. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  lost  it  at  St.  Albans  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  depot. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  objected  to  the  question ;  it  had  been  answered.  Wit- 
ness had  already  stated  he  did  not  recollect  what  depot  it  was. 

Mr.  PiBRBBPONT  said  he  had  no  further  questions  to  ask. 
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By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Ton  say  thatyou  do  not  know  that  yon  have  seen  that  colored  woman 
since  that  night.  Were  yon  here  when  Snsan  Jackson  was  examined  or  recalled 
for  cross-examination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  to  the  best  of  yonr  recollection,  she  was  the  woman. 

A.  I  thought  she  was  the  woman.  I  saw  her  coming  across  the  court-house 
square,  and  I  thought  she  was  the  woman,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  and  belief  she  was  the  woman  ? 

A.  That  was  a  woman  of  her  stature — a  square-shouldered  woman.  There 
were  two  or  three  officers  in  company  with  me  that  made  me  speak  of  her. 

James  A  McDbvitt,  detective  officer  Metropolitan  Police,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  or  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  you  took  any  steps  to  discover  and  arrest  the  assassins  of 
the  President  1 

A.  I  did.    I  received  information  that  J.  Wilkes  Booth  had  fired  the  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Surratt? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A.  Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Skippon,  sixth  precinct,  then  sergeant  of  the  pre- 
cinct, and  a  squad  of  his  men,  Mr.  Clarvoe  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  one 
of  our  detective  officers. 

Q.  State  at  what  time  you  arrived  there,  and  give  as  well  as  you  recollect  a 
narrative  of  the  incidents  that  occurred. 

A.  I  think  after  the  bell  was  rung,  a  lady  put  her  head  out  of  the  second 
story  window — that  is  the  window  over  the  parlor — and  asked  us  who  it  was. 
We  asked  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  if  she  lived  there ;  she  said,  she  did ;  we  said,  we 
wish  to  come  in  immediately ;  the  door  was  then  opened  by  Mr.  Weichmann ; 
he  was  dressed  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  I  think  he  was  in  his  stocking  feet ;  his 
shirt  was  open  in  the  bosom ;  I  think  he  had  one  suspender  on,  but  I  am  not 
certain ;  we  asked  for  John  Surratt ;  he  said,  he  was  not  at  home ;  we  found  a 
shawl  lying  there  in  the  passage,  and  asked  whose  shawl  that  was.  It  was 
covered  with  mud. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  he  supposed  he  could  not  inquire  about  that  shawl. 

Mr.  Pierrbpont  did  not  object. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Then  go  on  and  state  about  the  shawl. 

Witness.  I  asked  Weichmann  whose  shawl  it  was ;  he  said  it  was  a  shawl 
be  had  used  in  going  to  Surrattsville  with  Mrs.  Surratt  that  day.  I  went  to  the 
door  occupied  by  Mrs.  Surratt ;  I  think  there  were  some  ladies  in  the  room 
with  her--one,  at  any  rate ;  the  question  was  asked  her  where  her  son  was. 
She  said  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  this  conversation  took  place  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichmann  and  Mr.  Clarvoe.  She  turned  to  Mr.  Weichmann  and  says, 
'•How  long  has  that  been,  Mr.  Weichmann  1 "  He  replied,  "About  two  weeks." 
I  then  went  to  Mr.  Holohan's  room,  and  saw  himself  and  his  wife ;  they  told 
me  their  daughter  occupied  a  small  room  just  as  you  go  up  stairs — a  front  room. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  I  think  1  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clarvoe ;  I  am  not  positive ;  I  have  not 

fiven  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  attention,  never  having  thought  of  beins  called 
ere,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  of  it  as  I  cotud  have 
done  at  the  time ;  I  asked  Mrs.  Surratt,  I  think,  when  she  had  heard  from  her 
son. 
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By  Mr.  Pierrrpont  : 
Q.  Was  tbat  after  you  came  down  1 
A.  I  think  before ;  but  I  will  not  be  positiye  whether  before  or  after. 

By  Mr.  Bradlev: 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Weicbmann  and  Mr.  Olarroe  present  daring  that  conyereatioDf 

A.  I  will  not  swear  positively;  I  think  they  were  present  when  I  asked 
where  the  letter  was  that  she  had  reoeiyed. 

Mr.  PiBBBBPONT.  You  need  not  tell  abont  that  letter. 

Mr.  Bbadley.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  oonTersation  1 

Witness  I  think  they  were  present  when  I  asked  abont  the  letter  she  hai 
received.  She  said  it  was  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  asked  some  one  to 
find  it  for  her. 

Mr.  PiERREPONT  objected  to  anything  in  relation  to  a  letter  not  produced 
being  given  by  the  witness. 

The  Court  replied  that  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  conversation  in  the  presence 
of  Weicbmann,  witness  might  testify  to  what  was  stated. 

Mr.  Pierrrpont  remarked  that  the  witness  had  not  saAA  Weichmann  wti 
there. 

Witness.  I  said  I  thought  he  was  present 

The  Court  to  witness.  If  there  was  any  more  conversation,  you  may  state 
what  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Weichmann. 

Witness.  I  will  not  state  anything  that  I  do  not  think  to  be  correct  I 
asked  where  that  letter  was  she  received  that  day ;  she  said  it  was  somewhere 
about  the  house,  and  asked  some  one  to  get  it ;  they  did  not  find  the  letter,  or, 
at  least,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  did  you  go  down  to  the  basement  f 

A.  This  was  in  the  basement,  in  the  firont  basement  room — ^the  dining  room  I 
suppose.  After  searching  for  the  letter  we  started  for  the  kitchen  door,  and 
there  saw  two  colored  females. 

Q.  Describe  them  if  you  can. 

A.  That  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do. 

Q.  State  whether  one  was  a  eirl  and  one  a  woman. 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  one  was  darker  than  the  other. 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  Were  they  both  grown  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that.  The  question  was  asked,  "Where  is 
John  Surratt,  is  he  secreted  about  the  house  1 "  One  of  these  women  says,  **I 
do  not  know."  I  think  Mr.  Clarvoe  said,  "You  don't  know ;"  she  says,  "Do 
you  mean  Mrs.  Surratt's  son  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Surratt 
was  married  ;  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  but  one  John  Surratt."  She  sajs, 
"  If  you  are  speaking  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  son,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time, 
about  two  weeks."  I  then  went  to  the  door,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and 
proceeded  with  others  to  search  the  stable. 

Q.  According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  and  belief,  have  you  seen  that 
woman  since  then  ? 

A.  I  will  not  swear  positively  whether  I  saw  her  or  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  best  of  your  recollection  and  belief. 

A.  The  other  day  I  was  standing  outside  here,  having  been  subpoenaed  for 
the  defence,  and  said  I  was  going  away ;  that  I  did  not  know  what  they  wanted. 
They  said  they  just  wanted  me  to  see  a  party.  While  I  was  standing  there  in 
company  with  Mr.  Clarvoe  and  Mr.  Boss,  this  woman  came  up  stairs.  Mr. 
Clarvoe  remarked,  "There  goes  a  woman  who  looks  like  the  woman  at  Mrs. 

r?*™*^^°®®  that  night"    I  could  not  swear  whether  she  was  the  one  or  not 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ? 
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A.  I  will  not  swear  whether  she  is  the  woman  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? 

A.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  were  two  of  these  women,  and  that,  according  to 
my  recollection,  one  was  a  dark  woman,  and  the  other  light  complected.  Yon 
mast  remember  that,  in  my  position  as  a  detective  in  seeing  so  many,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remember  a  person  with  a  certainty  that  long. 

Q.  After  that,  what  occurred  ? 

A.  After  we  had  searched  the  house,  I  ordered  Weichmann  and  Holohan  to 
report  at  our  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.    They  reported  before  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  put  either  of  these  officers  in  charge  of  Mr.  Weichmann  ? 

A.  I  took  charge  of  Mr.  Weichmann  and  told  him  to  consider  himsdf  in  my 
eharge ;  that  if  any  one  came  after  him  to  arrest  htm,  to  tell  them  tliat  I  had 
him  arrested  and  that  he  was  in  my  charge.  Weichmann  went  with  me  to  my 
house  to  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  kept  under  arrest,  or  whether  he  was  allowed  to  go 
at  large  until  he  reached  Canada  ? 

A.  Up  to  the  time  he  reached  Canada  I  think  Mr.  Weichmann  was  in  my 
custody  except  when  he  was  at  police  headauarters.  This  is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  I  went  into  the  country  with  Weichmann  and  returned  with  him 
Saturday  evening.  He  asked  me,  when  we  got  to  police  headquarters,  what 
was  going  to  be  done  with  him.  I  told  him  he  was  to  remain  there.  He  said, 
"  Are  you  going  to  hold  me  V*  I  replied,  "  Certainly  we  will  have  to  hold  you." 
I  lefb  him  there  at  the  police  headquarters  and  went  with  Mr.  Holohan  out  on 
eome  business. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrrpont  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  order  which  has  been  referred  to  in  evi- 
dence several  times  ?  (Order  in  evidence  for  McDevitt,  Weichmann,  Holohan» 
&c.,  as  special  officers  to  proceed  to  New  York  city.  Sec,  shown  witness,) 

WiTNBSS.  That  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  the  original  with  you  1 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  it. 

(The  order  read  by  witness  is  the  same  as  that  already  in  evidence  except  as 
to  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Holohan.][.  < 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Weichmann  go  as  special  officers  under  that  order  ? 

A.  We  went  under  that  order. 
-  Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  To  the  city  of  New  York  and  from  there  to  Canada. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Weichmann  in  Canada] 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  him  all  the  time  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  with  you  ? 

A.  He  came  with  Mr.  Bigley,  one  of  our  detective  officers. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  with  you  in  Canada  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  he  returned  to  New  York 
after  I  left  Canada. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  afterwards  ? 

A.  He  came  back  afterwards  to  New  York,  and  came  on  to  Washington 
with  me. 

Q.  And  remained  here  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  object  of  your  visit  to  Canada  to  search  for  Surratt } 

A.  That  was  one  object. 

Q.  You  did  all  you  could  in  that  search? 
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A.  Of  course. 

Q.  You  did  not  succeed  ? 

A«  We  did  not. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  a  letter  Mrs.  Surratt  alluded  to;  you  did  not  find  thtt 
letter  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that  letter  t 

A.  No*  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  it  in  the  house  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  searched  for  it  t 

A.  We  made  no  extraordinary  search. 

Q.  But  you  searched  for  it  and  could  not  find  it ;  then  you  went  into  the  hue- 
ment  and  saw  two  colored  women — ^where  t 

A.  In  the  passage-way. 

Q.  It  was  rather  dark,  was  it  not  ] 

A.  We  had  a  light. 

Q.  What  liffht  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Glarvoe  or  somebody  had  a  candle. 

By  Mr.  Bradlbt  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  was  rather  dark  in  that  passage  t 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  Was  it  dark  or  light  ? 

A.  It  was  light  enough  to  tell  a  neero  from  a  white  penon. 

Q.  You  could  tell  a  negro  from  a  wnite  person  in  that  light  ? 

A.  Indeed  I  could. 

Q.  You  did  not  require  a  very  strong  light  for  that  ? 

A.  We  certainly  had  sufficient  light  for  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  sufficient  light  to  tell  how  these  colored  women  were  dressed? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  that, 

Q.  Gould  you  tell  how  either  one  was  dressed  ? 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Was  one  dressed  in  a  slate  colored  calico  dress? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  either  had  a  calico  dress  on 
or  not.  Calicoes  sometimes  look  like  silk  on  the  street ;  they  do  not  bear  ei- 
amination. 

Q.  Were  they  both  about  the  same  height  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  it  ? 

A.  I  judge  we  got  to  the  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  two.  It  may  have 
been  a  little  before  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  either  of  these  women  in  bed,  did  you  t 

A.  I  did  not  go  into  that  room  at  all. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  which  of  the  two  was  taller  ? 

A.  I  could  not.  I  only  knew  there  were  two  colored  females,  and  that  one 
of  the  two  made  use  of  this  language. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  which  was  the  taller,  and  which  was  the  shorter  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  could  not  tell  the  age  of  either  ? 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  once  before  ? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  any  statement  at  that  time  in  relation  to  seeing  two  colored 
women  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  persons  at  that  trial  were  only  allowed  to  state  certain 
matters. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  give  any  statement  about  it  t 

A.  Not  that  I  remember.     1  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  your  former  trial,  as  follows :  **  Mr.  Weichmann  accom- 
panied me  to  Canada.  I  took  him  to  identify  John  H.  Snrratt.  He  went  with 
me  willingly  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins,  and  was  zealous  and  earnest  in  per- 
forming the  part  allotted  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  although  he  had  eTenr  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  he  did  not.  I  left  him  in  Oanada  when  I  returned  to  iNew 
York.  I  could  not  state  from  my  own  knowledge  of  John  Surratt's  writing— 
thatthe  entry  on  the  register  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  is  his  1 " 

A.  I  stated  that. 

Q.  All  of  it  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  it  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  whether  it  was  proper  for  counsel  to  read  the  same  facts 
witness  had  stated  from  the  record  of  another  trial,  and  ask  whether  he  had 
said  it. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  witness  had  not  testified  to  a  part  of  the  facts  he  had 
read. 

The  Court  remarked  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  read  from  the  former 
testimony  of  the  witness  the  same  statement  he  had  now  made,  but  that  counsel 
were  wasting  more  in  quarrelling  about  it. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  I  think  my  statement  in  the  former  trial  is  all  correct. 

Q.  When  Susan  Jackson  was  recalled  the  other  day,  did  you  not  come  in 
and  stand  beside  the  foreman  of  the  jury  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  look  at  her  then  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  talk  to  her  after  she  left  the  stand  } 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  her  if  she  was  the  woman  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  her  if  she  was  not  the  woman  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  to  her  ? 

A.  I  did ;  here  is  what  I  said  to  her. 

Mr.  Bradley.  You  need  not  state  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  her  what  I  have  said  in  substance } 

Mr.  Merrick  objected  to  the  question  as  inadmissible. 

The  Court  said  the  witness  might  be  asked  whether  he  identified  this  woman 
on  that  occasion. 

By  Mr.  Merrick  : 
Q.  You  have  already  stated  you  would  not  swear  she  was  the  woman.    What 
is  your  best  recollection  as  to  that? 

A.  I  will  not  swear  I  believe  her  to  be  the  woman  or  not  the  woman. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  You  have  produced  an  original  document  under  which  you  went  to  Canada. 
State  the  ci«x;umstances  under  which  the  order  was  made  and  the  object  of  it. 
Mr.  PiBRRBPONT  said  the  order  would  show  for  itselfl 
Mr.  Bradlby  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  order  for  transportatiou. 
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Witness  remarked  that  the  order  in  evidence  was  precisely  like  die  original 
he  had  produced,  except  that  the  name  of  John  Holohan,  in  the  original,  was 
written  G^rge  Holohan  in  the  copy  in  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  not  obtain  the  order  ? 

A.  I  obtained  this  order;  it  was  written  nnder  my  instroctions ;  that  is,  I 
dictated  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  to  appoint  Hol<»han  and  Weichraann  as  special  officers  ? 
.  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  they  should  go  in  as  special  officers.  I  thought  we 
might  have  trouble  if  they  were  not  mentioned  in  some  form. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  light  in  that  passage  at  Mrs,  Sumtt's.  The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  understood  you  to  say  it  was  a  dim  light,  hardly 
enough  to  distinguish  between  the  color  of  persons.  Did  yon  say  tba»  was  t 
dim  light  in  the  passage  ? 

A.  I  said  there  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  white  person  and 
a  negro. 

Q.  If  you  had  examined  their  dress,  was  there  not  light  enough  for  that  t. 

A.  If  there  had  been  as  much  again  light  I  would  not  have  paid  any  attention. 

Q.  Was  there  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  color  of  their  dress  if  you  Ltd 
examined  it  ? 

A.  I  should  think  so. 

Lieutenant  Gha8.  A.  Skippon  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Bradlbv  : 

Q.  State  to  the  court  and  jury  whether  3;  on  were  with  these  officers  in  their 
examination  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  the  night  of  the  assassination. 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  any  colored  women  there. 

A.  I  saw  two  colored  women  down  in  the  basement. 

Q.  Describe  them  as  well  as  you  can  } 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  one  of  them  was  a  rather  stout,  thick  Mt 
woman ;  the  other  was  rather  slim  built,  about  the  same  height. 

Q.  About  the  same  color  ? 

A.  No ;  she  was  a  mulatto. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Clarvoe  and  one  of  these 
colored  women  or  not? 

A.  I  heard  one  of  the  detectives — I  cannot  state  positively  which — ask  one 
of  the  colored  women  when  she  last  saw  Mr.  John  Surratt.  As  I  under- 
stood her,  she  said  she  had  not  seen  him  for  several  days. 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  other  day,  I  believe,  whether  you  had  seen  that  woman 
since. 

A.  I  would  not  know  her  were  I  to  see  her. 

E.  H.  Wyvill,  physician,  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  of  your  name  in  Prince  George  county  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Surratt  in  her  lifetime  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  drive  home  to  her  house,  in  the  month  of  March,  1865,  a 
buggy  and  pair  of  horses,  one  white  and  the  other  gray  ? 
A.  No,  su: ;  no  horses  of  any  color,  and  no  horses  at  all. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrkbpont  : 
Q.  Werejjrou  in  Washington  in  186,5,  in  the  month  of  March  ? 
A.  Ihardly  know.    I  think  it  is  very  possible.     I  was  here  very  freqnentlj. 
Q.  Were  you  al  ^w.  Suttatt'e  house,  in  this  city,  in  that  month  J 
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A.  I  never  was  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  stable  back  of  her  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  kept  my  horses  there. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  month  of  March  1 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively.     As  I  stated  just  now,  I  was  here  very  fre- 


Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Slater  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  Mrs.  Surratt  and  you  saw  her  in  the  month  of  March  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  very  seldom  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  after  she  left  the 
oomtry. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  down  in  the  country  aftier  that? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  son  in  the  country  in  the  month  of  March  ? 

( Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bradley.     Objection  subsequently  withdrawn.) 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  between  the  20th  and  28th  of  March  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him  down  there  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  saw  John  Surratt  the  last  time  either  in 
December,  1864,  or  the  early  part  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  there  afterwards  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Mrs.  Surratt  there  1 

A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  memory  of  going  to  that  stable  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
18651 

A.  I  have  not,  but  very  likely  I  was  there.  I  attend  market  and  come  in 
^^^  frequently,  perhaps  every  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  any  horses  coming  up  about  that  time? 

A.  Nothing  whatever. 

HoNOSA  FiTZPATRiCK  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  you  staid  with  Mrs.  Surratt 
did  you  occupy  her  room  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  was  it  she  occupied  ? 

A.  It  was  the  room  back  of  the  parlor. 

Q.  What  kind  of  doors  were  there  between  that  room  and  the  parlor  ? 

A.  Folding  doors. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  night  of  the  assassination,  had  you  seen  John  Surratt 
about  the  house  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  had  elapsed  since  you  had  seen  him  ? 

A.  It  had  been  about  two  weeks  before  the  assassination. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  to  the  house  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  I  think  he  came  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion,  in  the  parlor  first,  or  where  ? 

A  I  met  him  in  the  parlor. 

Q,  Who  was  present  with  him  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichman,  Miss  Surratt,  Mrs.  Surratt,  Miss  Jenkins,  and  myself. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  aoTthing  about  bis  taking  supper  on  tbat  nigbt,  and  if 
you  bad  anytbing  to  do  witb  it,  state  all  about  it  ? 

A.  I  was  in  tbe  parlor  and  bis  motber  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  down  and 
get  sometbing  for  Jobn  to  eat.  I  went  down,  and  wben  supper  was  ready  I 
called  Mrs.  iSurratt,  and  tbey  botb  came  down  togetber. 

Q.  Now  please  go  on  and  state  wbat  occurred. 

A.  Wben  I  was  tbere  a  colored  woman  came  in  and  brougbt  the  tea. 

Q.  Tbe  colored  woman  wbo  testified  bere,  ISusan  Ann  Jackson  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  bad  tbis  colored  woman  been  at  tbe  bouse  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  bow  long,  I  know  sbe  came  during  tbe  week  Mr. 
Jobn  Surratt  was  absent  from  bome. 

Q.  It  was  tbe  week  preceding  tbis  supper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Wben  tbis  colored  woman  came  in,  Mrs.  Surratt  said  to  her 
*'  bere  is  my  son  Jobn,  don't  you  tbink  be  resembles  bis  sister  Anna  I " 

Q.  Bave  you  any  recollection  of  any  supper  tbe  nigbt  of  tbe  assassinatioD 
wben  Jobn  was  tbere,  or  wben  any  conversation  of  tbat  sort  occurred  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  positively  tbat  notbing  of  tbe  kind  occurred  tbe  nigbt  of  the 
assASsination  ? 

A.  1  know  Mr.  Surratt  was  not  in  tbe  bouse  tbat  nigbt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Atzerodt  come  to  tbe  bouse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  wbose  company  was  Atzerodt  usua'lly  when  he  came  tbere  ? 

A.  I  generally  saw  bim  witb  Mr.  Weicbman  more  than  witb  any  other 
gentleman  in  tbe  bouse. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  bim  wear  Mr.  Weicbman's  clothes  ? 

A.  I  met  bim  on  H  street  one  evening,  and  Mr.  Atzerodt  had  on  Mr.  Weich- 
man's  blue  coat  and  bis  bat. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Weicbman  dressed  in  Atzerodt's  clothes  more  than  once? 

A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Weicbman  dressed  in  Mr.  Atzerodt's  clothes,  and  I  only 
saw  Mr.  Atzerodt  dressed  in  Mr.  Weicbman's  clothes  but  once. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  wbo  visited  tbat  bouse  by  tbe  name  of  Wood  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  bim  called,  in  tbat  bouse,  by  any  other  name  than  Wood ! 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  knew  bim  by  tbe  name  of  Wood. 

Q.  Was  be  ever  intioduced  in  your  presence  by  tbe  name  of  Payne  by  Mr. 
Weicbman  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  remember  boai'ing  any  name  but  Wood. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  tbat  man  afterwards  under  the  name  Payne  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  bim  at  tbe  assassination  trial  i 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  bim  tbere,  tbat  was  tbe  first  time  I  knew  bis  name  wM 
Payne. 

Q.  Wbo  brougbt  bim  to  tbe  bouse  and  introduced  bim,  do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I  received  an  introduction  to  bim  through  Mr.  Weicbman. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Was  be  introduced  to  you  by  Weicbman  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  name  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  Was  he  introduced  to  you  by  Mr.  Weicbman  by  the  name  of  Payne  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Bj  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  drove  the  pair  of  horses  home  when  John  went 
away  on  the  26th  of  March,  1865  ? 

A.  I  tliiiik  they  were  driven  home  hy  Mr.  David  Barry. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  some  time  in  March,  taking  a  walk  with  Mrs.  Surratt, 
Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Anna  Surratt,  and  Mr.  Weichman  when  Mrs.  Surratt 
stopped  at  the  Hemdon  House  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  who  she  was  going  to  see  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  her  mention  who  she  was  going  to  see. 

Q    Did  she  say  she  was  going  to  see  Payne  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  him  hy  the  name  of  Payne  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Anna  Surratt  go  into  that  house  with  her  mother  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  who  the  parties  were,  and  what  oc- 
curred ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Mr.  Weichman,  Miss  Surratt,  Miss  Jenkins  and  myself 
went  down  to  St.  Patrick's  church  on  that  evening.  When  we  were  returning 
Mrs.  Surratt  stopped  at  this  house,  and  her  daughter  went  in  with  her. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichman,  Miss  Jenkins,  and  myself  walked  up  not  very  far  from 
that  house,  then  we  turned,  Mrs.  Surratt  came  out  and  we  went  home. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  E  street  and  then  down  10th  street  hefore  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt returned  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  we  did  not  leave  the  square  the  house  was  on. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  parted  with  her  at  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
then  walked  along  down  the  street  the  house  was  on,  then  turned  and  Miss  Sur- 
ratt and  her  mother  joined  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  the  street  on  which  the  house  was,  or  the  square  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  supper  at  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  on  the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  with  Miss  Surratt.  Mr.  Weichman  and  Mrs.  Surratt 
came  to  supper  together.  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Anna  Surratt,  and  myself  were 
there  when  Mr.  Weichman,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  took  their  supper. 

Q.  That  was  after  they  came  back  from  Surrattsville  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  leave  the  table  at  any  time  that  night  while  they  were 
eating  supper  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  the  time  were  you  while  they  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  do  not  remember  her  leaving. 

Q.  While  they  were  at  supper,  did  you  hear  any  footsteps  going  up  the  outer 
stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  bell  rung  at  the  door  and  answered  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  footsteps  that  went  up  the  stairs  go  mto  the  parlor  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  remember  that. 
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Q,  Did  Mrs*  Stttralt  answer  itat  bell  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Surratt  leaviog  the  dinttig*room  wliile  I 
there, 

Q.  Who  answered  that  bell  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  Mist  Anna  SurralL 

At  this  point  the  court  took  a  recess  for  half  an  iioiir. 

AFTBBNOOIV   SBSSIOI*, 


I 


On  reassembling  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Honora  Fitaspa trick  was  resumed : 
By  Mr,  Mi^rriok  : 

Q,  Did  you  go  any  where  In  company  with  Mrs*  Snrratt  on  the  Thursday 
moniing  preceding  the  day  of  the  assassination  ? 

A,  Yes,  Bin  Mra.  Surratt  and  myself  went  to  early  mass  at  St,  Palrkk'l 
church. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for  ? 

A.  I  went  there  to  confeaaioa, 

Q*  Bid  she  do  ao  also  ?  . 

A.  YeSt  Bir.  ■ 

Q*  You  say  yon  were  at  supper  with  Mrs,  SuiTatt,  Mr*  Weiclinian  and  Mr.' 
and  Mrs.  Holahan  after  Mrs,  Surratt  and  Weichman  came  back  from  SurratU- 
ville  on  Friday  night  I 

A.  YeStsir, 

Q,  What  did  you  all  do  after  supper  ? 

A.  After  supper  Mrs.  Surratt,  Miss  Jeukiui  and  my i elf  all  retired  to  tb« 
parlor.  Miss  Anna  Surratt  retired  to  her  room,  Bbe  did  not  f«*el  very  well 
that  night. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Weichman  in  the  parlor  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  all  then  went  into  the  parlor  except  HIbb  Anna,  who  went  to  bed 
feeling  badly  ? 

A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  time  it  was  that  you  went  up  into  the  parlor  f 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  exactly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  after  you  went  up  into  the  parlor  ? 

A.  We  engaged  in  general  conversation. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  of  the  party  who  left  the  parlor  and  retired,  aft^  Mufl 
Anna  Surratt  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weichman. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Weichman  remain  with  your  party  in  the  parlor,  after 
you  went  up  there  from  supper  ? 

A.  He  remained  there  some  time.  Miss  Jenkins  and  myself  were  teasing  biffl 
that  fvening. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  there  as  long  as  an  hour,  or  half  an  boor  t 

A.  I  suppose  he  had  been  there  about  an  hour. 

Q.  He  then  retired,  and  left  you.  Miss  Jenkins,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  parlor  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  parlor,  at  any  time,  after  you  went  there  from  the  up- 
per room,  before  Mr.  Weichman  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  peculiar,  on  that  occasion,  in  Mrs.  Sumtt's  mannerl 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in  her  conduct  more  than  ufluaL 

Q.  Was  there  any  apparent  nervous  excitement  about  her  manner  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  nervous. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  of  her  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  pair  of 
beads  in  her  hands,  asking  Weichman  to  pray  for  her  intentionB  ? 
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A.  I  remember  of  her  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  but  do  not  remember 
of  her  asking  Mr.  Weichman  to  pray  for  her  intentions. 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  anything  about  his  reply  ;  that  he  never  prayed  for 
anybody's  intentions  unless  he  knew  what  they  were  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  and  Miss  Jenkins,  as  I  understand  you,  were  conversing  together  with 
Weichmann,  during  the  time  he  remained  in  the  parlor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  Miss  Jenkins  leave  the  parlor  ? 

A.  She  had  been  there,  I  suppose,  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  after  Weichman  left? 

A.  I  suppose  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Miss  Jenkins  bid  Weichman  good  night  at  his  room  door,  that 
night  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  never  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  night  did  yeu  retire  to  bed  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  retired. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  being  awakened  that  night  by  persons  coming  to  the 
house  to  search  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  being  awakened  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  the  door  bell  ringing. 

Q.  You  were  aw&ened  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  when  the  bell  rung  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  get  up  when  the  bell  rung  ? 

A.  She  got  up  a  few  minutes  after  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Weichman's  coming  to  the  door  to  speak  to  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  conversation  ? 

A.  I  remember  Mr.  Weichman  rapped  at  the  door  and  said  :  "  Mrs.  Surratt, 
there  are  detectives  in  the  parlor,  to  search  the  house.  They  would  like  to  search 
your  room."  She  said  :  "  Ask  them  to  wait  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  open 
the  door  for  them." 

Q.  What  else  was  said  ? 

A.  Nothing  else  was  said  until  Mrs.  Surratt  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Devitt  came  there. 

Q.  Did  she  say  to  him  at  that  time,  that  "  I  expected  the  house  to  be  searched?" 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  her  make  any  such  remark. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  detectives  and 
Mrs.  Surratt,  Mr.  Weichman  being  present  ? 

A.  Mr.  McDevitt  came  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  door,  bowed,  but  without  entering, 
said  he  would  like  to  search  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  Mr.  Clarvoe  coming  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any  but  Mr.  McDevitt. 

Q.  Were  you  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  after  the  assassination — Satur- 
day morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  course  of  your  breakfast  did  Miss  Anna  Surratt  ap- 
pear at  the  table  ? 

A.  We  had  nearly  finished  breakfast  when  Miss  Anna  Surratt  entered  the 
dining  room. 

Q.  Who  were  at  the  table  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holahan,  Mrs.  Surratt,  Mr.  Weichman,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Jenkins  there  } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  wliether  or  not  jou  beard  Misa  Adba  Surratt  say  tbat  the  death  of 
Lincoln  was  no  more  than  the  death  of  a  negro  la  the  north ern  army  t 

{Objected  to  hy  Mr.  Pierr^poDt  as  irrelevant  and  coHatefftl,  the  testimony 
sought  to  be  contradicted  having  been  brought  out  on  eroas-exaoii nation.  Ob- 
jection gtiBtained.     Exception  reserved.) 

Q,  Did  Weicbman  etate  at  the  table  on   that  tuorning  tf lat  he  had  hii  su*- 

Sietona  against  these  parties,  and  that  he  was  gniug  to  state  to  the  ^vejoment 
is  sufpicions;  make  known  who  he  bad  seen  Booth  in  company  with,  and  An 
all  he  could  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice  ? 

A*  No*  sir  J  I  never  beard  him  make  any  euch  remark, 
Q.  Did  Weicbman  leave  the  table  before  yon  did  ? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q-  Do  you  recollect  the  night  that  Mrs,  Surratt  was  taken  to  the  office  of  the 
provo&t  roarfihal  ? 

Q»  At  what  hour  of  the  night  did  the  parties  who  took  her  there  get  to  tiia 
house  1 

A,  I  think  it  was  about  10  o'clock  when  they  came. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  in  the  parlor  at  the  time  Captain  Smith  came  in! 

A.  Mtsfl  Jenkins,  Miss  Anna  Surratt,  and  myeelf. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  anything  about  Weicbman 's  asking  Miss  Surratt  to  Ipt 
him  see  a  letter  on  the  night  of  I  he  asssaseination,  when  you  were  iu  the  piloil 

A,  No,  air  ;  I  do  not  remember  it* 

Q.  Where  waa  Miss  Anna  Surratt  Fitting  in  the  parlor  when  Captain  Smitk 
came  in  1 

A.  I  think  Miss  Surratt  was  Bitting  on  the  chair  near  the  sofa. 

Q.  Where  were  you  seated  ? 

A*  Miss  Jenkins  and  myself  were  eitting  on  the  iofa  together. 

Q*  Near  Miss  Anna  Surratt  t 

A.  Yest  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  whisper  anything  to  Anna  f 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Anna  Surratt  say  on  that  occasion,  **  Oh,  mother!  think  of 
being  taken  down  there  for  such  a  crime?  " 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  Miss  Surratt  making  any  snch  remark. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  assassination  do  you  recollect  bearing  Miss  Samtt 
say  when  they  were  talking  about  the  matter,  **  Oh,  mother  !  to  think  of  tbit 
man  having  been  here  only  an  hour  before.  What  disgrace  it  will  bring  on  the 
house  ?  " 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  Surratt  say  in  reply,  she  thought  John  Wilk-* 
Booth  was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  punish  this  prond 
and  licentious  people? 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  heard  such  a  remark  from  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Were  you  present  all  the  time  with  Mrs.  Surratt  in  the  parlor  that  niglitl 

A.  I  was  present  all  the  time  Mr.  Weicbman  was  there. 

Q.  Now  on  the  night  that  they  came  to  arrest  Mrs.  Surratt  to  take  her  U>  the 
provost  marshars  oflfice,  did  you  see  Wood  at  the  house  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  man  there,  but  I  did  not  recognize  him  until  I  got  to  General  Au- 
gur's office. 

Q.  You  were  very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Surratt,  were  you  not  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  Mrp  Snrratt's  company  very  often. 

Q.  State  whether  Mrs.  Sun-att's  eyesight  was  good  or  defective  ? 

A.  Her  eyesight  was  very  bad. 


I 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  eyesight  ? 

A.  I  think  Mrs.  Surratt  was  near-sighted.  I  remember  once  when  I  was 
out  with  her  she  failed  to  recognize  Mrs.  Kirby,  who  was  walking  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  with  her. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  wear  glasses  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  wear  an  eye-glass  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  think  her  near-sighted  ;  did  she  ever  tell  you  so  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  judged  so  from  her  not  recognizing  Mrs.  Kirby  on  the 
street,  and. I  heard  her  say  her  sight  was  very  bad. 

Q.  She  did  not  do  anything  to  improve  it,  by  the  way  of  glasses  or  other- 
wise? 

A.  She  never  wore  glasses,  but  I  remember  of  often  threading  a  needle  for 
her,  because  she  could  not  do  it  herself. 

Q.  You  never  saw  her  wear  any  eye-glasses  or  spectacles  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  about  the  horses ;  will  you  tell  us  if  you  are  sure  of 
the  name  of  the  man  who  brought  them  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  David  Barry. 

Q.  Were  those  the  same  horses  that  Mrs.  Surratt  and  John  and  Mrs.  Slater 
went  away  with  ? 

A.  1  did  not  see  the  horses  when  Mr.  Barry  returned. 

Q.  What  were  the  horses  that  were  brought  back  that  you  told  about  ? 

A.  Mr.  Barry  came  and  said  he  returned  the  carriage  that  Mrs.  Surratt  had. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  John's  note,  dated  March  26,  that  we  have 
had  in  evidence,  accompanied  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that.  There  might  have  been  one,  but  I  do 
not  remember  of  seeing  it. 

Q.  You  saw  Colonel  Smith  there  that  night,  did  you  ? 

A.  T  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Morgan  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  name  but  that  of  Colonel  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Wermerskirch  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  do  not  remember  any  one  else  but  Colonel  Smith. 

Q.  Mr.  Weichman  was  there  the  night  you  were  arrested  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  you  were  arrested  except  Colonel  Smith  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  There  were  more  persons  there  than  him,  were  there  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  great  many  officers  there. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Morgan  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Wermerskirch  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  read  his  testimony,  or  that  of  Colonel  Morgan,  or  heard  it  road  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names  ;  I  have  read  all  the  evidence. 

Q.  On  the  night  you  were  arrested  how  many  men  did  you  see  there  besides 
Colonel  Smith  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  there  were,  but  I  remember  there  were  a 

crrPAt:  manv  fif  t.hpm. 
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Q.  Did  70a  hear  any  of  the  expresBionB  that  joa  have  been  asked  aboi) 
made  by  anybody  at  that  time  } 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Merrick.     Question  withdrawn.) 

Q.  Did  she  whisper  to  Anna  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  her  whispering  to  Miss  Sorratt. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  she  did  or  not } 

A.  I  Was  in  the  parlor,  and  I  do  not  remember  of  her  doing  it. 

Q.  Were  yon  out  in  the  hall  when  Mrs.  Surratt  passed  by  an  office  at  the 
door? 

A.  Mrs.  Sorratt,  Miss  Jenkins*  Miss  Anna  Sorratt  and  myself,  all  passed 
oat  together. 

Q.  Did  yoo  hear  Mrs.  Sorratt  say  anything  to  Colonel  Morgan  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoo  hear  her  say  anything  to  the  officer  there  I 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  her  speaking  at  all. 

Q.  Yoo  did  not  hear  anything  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  yoo  go  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  morder  of  the  President  f 

A.  I  think  it  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  retired. 

Q.  Who  went  to  bed  first,  yoo  or  Mrs.  Sorratt  T 

A.  I  retired  before  Mrs.  Sorratt. 

Q.  How  long  before  ?    Had  yoo  got  to  sleep  before  she  came  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember  when  Mrs.  Sorratt  came. 

Q.  Did  yoo  go  to  sleep  pretty  soon  after  yoo  retired  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  into  the  hoose  after  yoo  got  to  sleep  that  night  untQ  yoo  got 
np  again ;  yoo  do  not  know,  do  yoot 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  anybody  coming  there. 

Q.  Yoo  do  not  remember  of  anybody  who  came  there  while  yoo  were  asleep! 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  anybody  came  there  or  not. 

Q.  They  might,  I  soppose,  have  come  in  while  yoo  were  asleep  withoot  70a 
knowing  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  will  go  back  to  the  3d  of  April.    That  night  John  came  from 
Richmond  ? 

A,  Yes,  air. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  get  home  ? 

A.  I  think  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  wob  it? 

A,  On  Monday. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  room  when  he  came  in  ? 

A.  Miss  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sorratt,  Miss  Anna  Sorratt,  Mr.  Weichmann,  and 
myself. 

Q.  What  room  were  yoo  in  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  parlor. 

Q.  When  did  he  get  his  supper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Yoo  went  down,  did  you,  to  order  it  1 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  did  yoo  go  to  order  it  from  ? 

A.  I  went  down  to  give  the  things  to  the  girl  to  get  the  sapper  with,  and  did 
g^ve  them  to  her. 
Q.  To  whom? 
A.  To  the  servant. 
Q.  To  what  servant  ? 
A.  Sosan  Ann  Jackson. 
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Q.  Did  she  make  the  tea  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  stay  and  see  her  make  it  ? 

A.  I  did  Dot  stay  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  was  in  the  dining-room. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  the  dining-room  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  did  she  bring  it  in  ? 

A.  She  did  not  bring  it  in  until  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Mr.  Surratt  came  down.  I 
had  been  there  only  a  few  minutes  before  she  brought  it  in. 

Q.  Did  she  bring  anything  else  in  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  her  bringing  anything  but  the  tea. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  during  the  whole  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? 

A.  I  staid  there  until  I  heard  Mrs.  Surratt  say 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  had  been  in  the  dining-room  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Who  went  out  of  the  dining-room  first } 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  leave  in  the  dining  room  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt  and  Mr.  Surratt. 

Q.  Both  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  you  heard  something  said  about  John  looking  like  Anna,  did 
you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  said  that? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Was  there  any  food  brought  in  at  all  ] 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  her  bringing  in  anything  but  the  tea.  I 
set  the  table. 

Q.  What  did  you  set  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  I  placed  some  bread,  butter,  and  ham  on  it. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Surratt  partake  of  the  supper  with  John  } 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  sat  down  to  the  table  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  partake  of  the  supper  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  had  my  supper  before. 

Q.  Mrs.  Surratt  had  not  had  her's  } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  ate  with  him,  but  you  did  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  she  ate  with  him  or  not.  I  remained  there  a 
few  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  any  clothes  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  of  hearing  anything. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  John  7 

A.  It  was  when  I  was  called  down  here  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Recently? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  yon  saw  him  at  the  supper  table  on  the  3d  of  April  you  never  saw 
him  again  until  yon  saw  him  here  i 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  he  went ;  yon  did  not  see  him  anywhere  else  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  anywhere  else  ? 


A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  come  in  70a  would  have  seen  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  back  parlor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  back  parlor  after  he  had  been  d< 
room? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  him  with  in  the  back  parlor  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  called  me  out  and 
had  a  very  bad  headache,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  cologm 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  John  in  the  back  parlor  after  he  ate  suppe 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  anywhere  else  after  he  ate  supper  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q    Was  that  the  last  time  you  ever  saw  him  until  you  saw 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  when  you  saw  him  in  the  back  pari 
now  say  was  the  last  time  1 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  suppose  about  9  or  half  past. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  back  parlor  with  him  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Surratt. 

Q.  Nobody  else? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Weichman  then  in  the  front  parlor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  doors  open  ] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  closed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  you  say  you  went  to  bed 
Do  you  remember  at  what  time  in  the  morning  you  were  awa 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  2  or  half  past  2  o'clock. 

Q.  How  were  you  awakened  ? 

A.  By  the  door  bell  ringing. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  to  Mrs.  Surratt's  door? 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  her  receiving  a  letter  from  John  Sarratt  on  Friday, 
the  day  of  the  assafisination  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.     Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  letters  from  him  or  from  your  own  observation  where 
he  went] 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.     Objection  sustained.    Exception  reserved.) 

Charles  B.  Stewart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  At  Elmira,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Merchant  tailor.     I  am  in  the  clothing  business. 

Q.  Where  were  you  residing,  and  in  what  business  were  you  engaged  in 
April,  1865? 

A.  I  was  engaged  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  business,  on  the  same  street, 
but  in  a  differeot  store  from  what  I  am  now. 

Q.  State  whether  your  store  was  all  in  one  room  or  whether  you  had  more 
than  one  room. 

A.  There  were  two  stores  connected  together. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  on  the  same  business  in  both  or  were  they  diflterent  ? 

A.  We  had  different  departments.  One  was  the  hat,  cap,  boot,  and  shoe 
store,  and  the  other  was  merchant  tailoring,  clothing,  and  gents'  furnishing 
business. 

Q    Will  you  state  where  that  store  was  in  April,  1865  ? 

A.  Nos.  20  and  22  Lake  street,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  the  store  during  the  day  of  the  14th  of  April, 
1865. 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  gentleman  coming  in  that  day  to  speak  about  getting 
a  suit  of  clothes  there,  who  had  on  anything  peculiar  in  the  way  of  dress  ? 

A.  On  the  13th  or  14th  of  April,  I  do. 

Q.  Which  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  which,  but  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Describe  as  well  as  you  can  his  dress. 

A.  It  was  a  style  of  cut  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  have  I  since, 
until  to-day.     I  refer  to  the  cut  and  the  make  of  the  coat. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  color  ? 

A.  It  was  gray,  mixed  with  tweed,  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  was  what  is 
:^alled  a  skeleton  coat,  that  is,  made  without  lining.  It  was  cut  full,  pleated, 
ftnd  gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  belt.  The  style  of  manufacture  is,  I  believe, 
in  uBe  in  Canada. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  person  remain  in  the  store  ? 

A.  I  should  say  I  saw  him  twice.  That  is  I  stepped  from  one  store  to  the 
ither  and  saw  him  twice.  He  was  there  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  I  cannot 
3pcak  very  definitely  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  State  whether  your  attention  was  or  not  particularly  directed  to  him. 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  appearance  ? 

A.  His  face  and  manner,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  voice  in  conversation  without  speaking  to  him  yourself  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  person  since  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  When  and  where  ? 
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A.  To-daj,  in  the  jail  and  in  this  place. 

SThe  prisoner  was  here  requested  to  stand  up.) 
.  State  whether  that  is  loe  man.     (Pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 
A.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  man. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pierrbpont  : 

Q.  Ton  have  not  much  doubt  about  this  being  the  man. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  ? 

A.  It  was  either  the  I3th  or  the  14th. 

Q.  Which] 

A.  I  cannot  tell  which. 

Q.  Why  cannot  you  fix  the  day  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  while  my  partner  was  in  New  York  purchasing  goods.  He 
was  gone  those  two  days»  and  tnis  man  came  in  then ;  bat  on  which  one  of  die 
two  days  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Ton  are  sure  it  was  while  your  partner  was  gone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  he  was  gone  on  the  13th  and  14th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     1  tell  that  from  my  books. 

Q.  Did  he  get  back  the  14th  ? 

A.  He  got  back  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

By  Mr.  Braolby  : 

Q.  You  say  you  fix  it  by  the  fact  of  your  partner  being  absent  at  the  tine. 
Please  state  whether  anything  passed  in  yciur  hearing  in  reference  to  your  paitser 
being  out  of  town. 

Mr.  PiBRRBPONT.  I  object.  We  want  the  facts,  not  the  reasoning  of  tlie 
witness. 

The  Court.  I  do  not  see  how  any  conversation  of  this  kind  can  be  given  in 
evidence.     The  question  is  ruled  out. 

By  Mr.  Mbrrick  : 
Q.  What  time  was  this  ? 
A.  It  was  after  my  return  from  dinner. 
Q.  At  what  time  do  you  dine  ? 

A.  At  12  o'clock.     We  have  good  country  hours  there. 
Q.  On  the  13th  or  I4th  after  12  o'clock? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Court  : 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  Elmira  to  New  York  t 

A.  The  express  train  runs  through  in  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Bradley  suggested  that  all  that  matter  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
train  and  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  from  point  to  point  on  this  route  woald 
be  given  in  evidence  by  them. 

Mr.  Pierrbpont  said  if  counsel  for  the  defence  didn't  offer  such  proof  the 
prosecution  would. 

John  Cass  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Bradley  : 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.  At  Elmira. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
A,  Assessor  of  the  city  at  present. 
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Q.  Where  were  70U  residing  in  April,  1 865  ? 

A.  In  Elmita.  I  kept  a  clothing  store  at  the  comer  of  Water  kai  Baldwin 
streets. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  incident  which  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  April,  after  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  was 
received  in  Elmira  ? 

A.  That  morning  I  got  the  paper  about  half  past  seven  o'clock  with  the  news  of 
the  assassination.  In  consequence  of  the  news  in  the  paper,  I  staid  at  home 
probably  longer  than  I  would  have  done.  1  got  down  to  the  store  about  quarter 
to  eight  or  perhaps  eight  o'clock.  My  store  was  directly  opposite  the  telegraph 
office,  and  when  I  got  down  there  I  went  over  to  the  telegraph  office  and  inquired 
the  news  of  an  operator  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  He  told  me  they 
had  received  nothing  since  the  news  of  the  assassination,  but  as  soon  as  they 
did  he  would  let  me  know.  I  staid  around  there  some  time  with  other  friends. 
Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  news  came  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  im* 
mediately  walked  over  to  my  store  and  told  the  clerks  to  close  up. 

Q.  This  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  any  public  order  had  been  issued  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  received  no  public  news  of  the  death.  I  then  went 
and  stood  at  the  front  door  of  the  store.  By  that  time  the  bulletin  had  been 
placed  on  the  side  door.  I  at  that  time  noticed  a  gentleman  coming  across 
the  street  whom  I  thought,  from  his  dress,  was  a  friend  of  mine  from  Canada. 
That  was  my  first  idea  when  I  saw  him  coming  across  the  street ;  but  I  soon 
saw  it  was  not,  and  I  then  turned  and  started  to  go  back  into  the  store.  I  had 
not,  probably,  got  more  than  ten  feet  into  the  store,  when  this  party  whom 
I  had  observed,  came  in.  He  inquired  for  some  white  shirts.  He  asked 
me  for  a  particular  make,  which  make  I  did  not  keep,  and  told  him  so, 
but  proceeded  to  show  him  some  other  descriptions  of  white  shhrts.  He  exam- 
ined them,  but  said  he  would  rather  have  those  of  the  make  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  wearing.  At  that  time  I  made  a  remark  that  we  had  received 
some  very  bad  news.  He  asked,  "What?"  I  said  to  him,  '*0f  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  The  party  made  an  answer  to  my  remark  which  at  the 
first  commencement  I  took  to  be  a  little  disrespectful,  and  I  felt  rather  incensed, 
but  before  he  concluded  I  was  satisfied  no  disrespect  was  intended.  My  idea 
was  that  he  was  a  Canadian  and  had  no  sympathy  with  our  people. 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  it,  but  I  remember  the  feeling  I  had  at  the  time. 

Q.  His  explanation  satisfied  you  that  he  meant  no  disrespect? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  that  he  was  a  Canadian  who  haa  no  sympathy  with 
us,  and  who  did  not  feel  as  we  felt  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  his  dress  ? 

A.  He  had  on  darkish  pants ;  a  kind  of  mixed  blue  coat — I  should  call  it — 
pleated,  with  a  belt  around  the  waist.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  caused  my 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  man  since  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 

A.  In  the  jail  down  here. 

(The  prisoner  was  requested  to  stand  up.) 

Q.  Look  at  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner)  and  state  if  he  is  or  not  the 
man. 

A.  That  is  the  man  I  saw  there. 

By  a  Juror.  Was  that  on  the  15th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  while  closing  the  store  after  seeing  the  news. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pibrrbpont  : 
Q.  How  did  you  get  the  first  news  of  the  assassination  } 
A.  At  home  in  the  morning  paper. 
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Q.  What  paper  ? 

A.  The  Elinira  Advertiser. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  yoa  see  the  Elmira  Advertiser  t 

A.  Between  7  aud  7^  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  15th? 

A.  I  do  not  rememher  the  day. 

Q    The  next  morning  after  the  assassination  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  the  15th  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ]  •  '  V    " 

A    Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  of  iti 

A.  I  went  into  my  dining  room  and  took  breakfast  with  my  family ;  read  tfe 
news,  and  felt  very  badly  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  the  telegraph  office. 

A.  It  must  have  been  between  eight  and  half  past  eight. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  ?  ^         • 

A.  Mr.  Palmer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  more  news  ! 

A    I  did  not  at  that  time.     No  other  news  had  come. 

Q.  When  did  this  man,  who  looked  like  a  Canadian,  cross  the  street  f 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  probably  half  paet 
nine. 

Q.  Was  he  du^y  or  was  he  clean  ? 

A.  Clean. 

Q    What  had  he  on  his  head  ? 

A.  He  had  a  hat  of  some  kind.     I  cannot  tell  what  kind. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trowsers  did  he  wear  ? 

A.  A  lightish  pair  of  trowsers.     I  should  think  drab. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  them  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  remember  noticing  particularly  any  por- 
tion of  his  dress  except  his  blouse. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  hat  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  beard  had  he  ? 

A.  He  had  a  goatee,  which  came  from  about  the  side  of  the  lips  round. 

Q.  Pretty  long  ? 

A.  Rather  short. 

Q.  Had  he  anything  else? 

A    I  think  not. 

Q.  You  are  very  sure  he  had  a  goatee  coming  around  here,  under  the  chin  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? 

A.  I  think  not.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Had  he  a  moustache,  the  same  as  he  has  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  color  was  the  goatee  that  he  had  here,  around  under  the  chin  ? 

A.  Rather  a  dark  brown. 

Q.  The  same  color  it  is  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     My  impression  is  that  it  was  rather  darker  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  dyed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  look  at  him  enough  to  be  able  to  say. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  color  then  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.  It  M'as  darker. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  an  unnatural  color  ? 
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4.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  color. 

5.  He  has  a  moustache  now  ? 
A..  Yes,  sir;  a  light  one. 

[^.  And  that  he  didn't  have  then  I 

A.  1  did  not  notice  any. 

5.  How  was  his  hair  then  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell,  because  I  did  not  notice  enough  to  see. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Foster  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  here  before  ? 

A.  .Yes,  sir. 

Ij.  Dicl  you  talk  with  a  gentleman  here  on  this  subject  when  you  were  here 

bre? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  on  the  subject  1 

A.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Bradley  aud  Mr.  Merrick. 

Q.  Nobody  else. 

A.  Not  that  1  recollect  of  now. 

(J.  Don't  you  know  Colonel  Foster?     Did  not  he  see  you  at  Elmira  I 

A.  I  saw  a  gentleman  on  the  train  who  represented  himself  to  be  Colonel 

ster.     I  was  not  introduced  to  him,  and,  probably,  I  would  not  recognize  him. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  that  man  here  when  you  were  here  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  John  Cass  that  you  know  of? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  talk  with  Colonel  Foster  did  you  talk  with  any  other  man 

re  except  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Merrick  1 

A.  No,  sir;  except  the  parties  who  came  with  me  from  Elmira. 

Q.  Who  came  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

Q.  Nobody  else  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  gentleman  from  Canada,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Bradlbv.  Mr.  Baylin. 

Witness.  I  believe  that  is  it. 

Q.  When  were  you  here  last  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  At  that  time  didn't  you  go  over  to  the  jail? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  a  conversation  out  here,  near  the  city  hall,  on  that  subject 

th  Colonel  Foster  after  you  had  been  to  the  jail  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  with  Mr.  Knapp  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Knapp,  in  Elmhra,  about  it  ? 

A.  We  spoke  about  it  while  coming  on  here,  but  no  particular  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  afler  you  had  been  to  the  jail  that  you  did  not  re- 

gnize  the  man  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  Colonel  Foster. 

Q.  Well,  the  one  who  was  pointed  out  to  you  as  Colonel  Foster  1 

A.  Nobody  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Colonel  Foster. 
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Q.  Then  yon  did  not  talk  to  him  on  tbe  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  sitting  at  my  right,  (aasistant  district  atto^ 
ney  Wilson  ?) 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  across  the  street  over  here  near  his  office  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  a  word  to  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it  , 

Q.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ? 

Witness.  When? 

Mr.  PiERRBPoNT.  Three  weeks  ago,  or  about  that,  when  you  were  here. 

A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  you,  and  spoke  to  you,  and  may  hav^  spoken  to  him  at 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  this  gentleman  standing  with  me  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  presume  he  came  there  while  you  and  I  were  speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  1 

A.  No,  sir  J  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  what  you  knew,  and  what  you  didn't  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him — this  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilson — ^if  you  could  not  go 
home  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  knew  nothing  about  this  person  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  to  him  about  the  case  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  do  not  think  the  case  was  spoken  of  I  do 
not  remember  speaking  to  hun  at  all.     I  remember  speaking  to  you. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Knapp  present  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  was  going  to  introduce  me,  when  I  told  him  that  I  knew 
you  from  seeing  you  in  Elmira  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  presence,  on  the 
subject  of  this  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  he  did  not  mention  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  here,  or  elsewhere,  say  anything  to  Mr.  Elnapp  to  the  effect  that 
you  did  not  know  anything  about  this  prisoner  7  , 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  presence,  ask  Mr.  Wilson  if  he  did  not  think 
you  could  go  home  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  stand  across  the  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  this  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Wilson)  and  Mr.  Knapp  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.     I  do  not  remember  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  district  attorney's  office  is  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  across  the  street,  near  the  comer  t 

A.  1  have  been  to  the  corner — to  Mr.  Bradley's  office. 

Q.  I  mean  near  the  corner  ? 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Knapp  there,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Knapp  was  going  to  intro- 
duce me  to  you,  and  we  walked  a  littie  further  from  the  oohmt,  when  sone 
other  parties  came  up  and  called  your  attention,  and  1  left  f 
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